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To my Wife 




Preface to the Second Edition 


T his study of international diplomacy in the period of late Vic¬ 
torian imperialism was designed, as noted in the preface of the original 
edition as a continuation of my earlier work on the European Alliances 
and Alignments of the Bismarckian period. Like its predecessor and companion 
it IS now being republished, without textual change, but with supplementary 
bibliographical notes covering the literature on the subject since 1935 Since I 
have explained, in the foreword of the new edition of the European Alliances 
why I consider it not only impracticable but also unprofitable to undertake 
the vast labor of thoroughly revising these works, it is scarcely necessary to re- 
state my reasons here. A few remarks touching the different problems presented 
by the republication of the two books will suffice for the purposes of this new 
preface. 

In point of recent historical scholarship the jiieriod here treated is hardly com¬ 
parable to the earlier, Bismarckian period. Since 1935 major collection of doc¬ 
uments has been published, excepting only the volumes of the Documents di¬ 
plomatique s ftan^ais for the years 1890-1894; nor have any basic biographies, like 
Lady Cecil’s Life of Lord Salisbury or J. L. Garvin’s Life of Joseph Chamber- 
lain, seen the light. Furthermore, the chief European archives have remained 
closed to scholars for the years after 1885, save only the Austrian (open to 1895) 
and to a slight extent the German In short, but few additional sources of funda¬ 
mental importance have become available to the historian during the past fifteen 
years. It is perfectly understandable, therefore, that for the last decade of the 
nineteenth century there has been nothing like the intensive research or the im¬ 
pressive outpouring of monographic literature so marked with respect to the 
preceding twenty years of history 

Of course I do not intend to imply that there has not been valuable historical 
work done on a number of problems treated in tliis study. For example, Soviet 
scholars have published a number of monographs, particularly on the Far East, 
of which several adduce evidence from the unpublished Russian archives. In the 
same connection it may be remarked that in recent years Chinese and to some 
extent Japanese sources of great interest to the student of diplomatic history have 
appeared in print. As yet another illustration it may be noted that the Italian- 
Ethiopian conflict of 1935-1936 led to extensive historical investigations by Ital¬ 
ian scholars, many of whom were permitted to draw upon materials from the 
tightly closed Italian archives. And finally, full recognition is due various writers 
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who, wiih or without the use of new materials, have re-examined special prob 
lems and have contributed materially to our knowledge and understanding of 
them Arthur J. Marder’s The Anatomy of British Sea Power is a case in poini, 
being an exhaustive and profound analysis of a relatively neglected but alb 
important aspect of international relations at the turn of the century. 

Considering that the present work is devoted to world politics rather than to 
merely European problems, the range of historical literature to be covered is 
naturally very extensive. On the other hand, much of this writing is looser in 
character and less technical than the literature of the preceding period. I have 
therefore often been at a loss as to what to select and what to omit. In general I 
have tended to be inclusive rather than exclusive. I have aimed to provide as 
generous a coverage as is humanly possible and I doubt if many items of impor¬ 
tance have escaped me I should say, however, that untranslated Chinese and 
Japanese works have not been individually listed. They are, I regret to say, be¬ 
yond my linguistic capabilities and I suspect the same to be true of most of my 
readers Those more particularly interested in Oriental materials will find most 
of them listed in Robert J. Kerner’s excellent Northeastern Asia: A Selected 
Bibliography (Berkeley, 1939) and, in the case of Chinese sources and writings, 
analytically reviewed in John K. Fairbank*s and Kwang-Ching Liu*s forthcom¬ 
ing Modern China' A Bibliographical Guide to Chinese Works, 
(Cambridge. 1950) 

In working on the Supplementary Bibliographical Notes I have been much 
troubled by the fact that the major problems covered by the book extend over 
several chapters and that relatively few of the writings analyzed fit snugly into 
my particular scheme The only way to resolve the difficulty would have been to 
repeat a considerable numt>cr of titles many times. But this apj^ieared to me a 
waste of time and efiort. I have therefore held the repetition of titles to a mini 
mum, and simply directed the reader to the other chapter bibliographies where 
kindred material may be found. 

I believe 1 can honestly say that, since the original publication of this book, 
no other work has appeared in any language that covers the ground in the same 
manner or on the same scale As a comprehensive treatment of international re¬ 
lations in this critical and crowded period, it still stands alone. It was widely re¬ 
viewed and discussed when it first appeared and I can only conclude from its 
continued lively sale throughout the world that it has, ovei the years, served a 
useful pui pose. 1 am therefore grateful to have it republished and have willingly 
undertaken the not insignificant task of providing the bibliographical data for 
the past fifteen years The great majority of the books and articles listed arc to 
be found in the Harvard College Library and I frankly do not see how this proj¬ 
ect could have been carried through without access to those rich collections. But 
at best much of such work is sheer drudgery and I gladly take this occasion to 
thank my wife for the unstinting help she has given me in carrying it through 
to completion. 
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I N THE PRESENT STUDY I HAVE UNDERTAKEN TO CARRY FURTHER THE TREAT- 
ment of European diplomacy which I began with my European Alliances 
and Alignments, i8yi~i8()0 (New York: Alfred A. Knopf; 1931). There 
arc, however, important difFerenccs between the two works. During the Bis- 
marckian period European international relations were predominantly conti¬ 
nental in character. They centred very obviously upon the work of that great 
master of statecraft, the German chancellor, and it would, therefore, be quite 
correct to entitle the history of those years The Bismarc\ian System, or The 
Hegemony of Germany. But with the great chancellor’s fall in 1890 all that was 
changed. The young Emperor’s refusal to renew the famous Reinsurance Treaty 
with Russia knocked the keystone from the European alliance structure. It re¬ 
stored to Russia a liberty of action which she did not want and paved the way 
to the conclusion oi the Franco-Russian Alliance. With the consummation of 
that grouping in 1894 a new era in European diplomacy may be said to have 
begun, for the new combination broke the preponderance of Germany and re¬ 
established something like a balance of power on the Continent. 

With two groups of powers fairly matched, the old European issues were 
reduced to a deadlock. This fact, together with the growing economic pressure 
and the increasing competition for markets, stimulated and facilitated that out¬ 
burst of overseas expansion which we call imperialism. The interests and the 
energies of most of the great powers were devoted to problems which touched 
the ends of the earth. They carried with them into the colonial field their tra¬ 
ditional European rivalries, but the exigencies of the situation often forced them 
to modify time-honored policies. Had the focal point of international relations 
continued to be the Continent, England might well have acted as the fulcrum 
of the balance between the two rival combinations. As it was, she tended to be¬ 
come the object of attack for both groupings, for much of the globe was an 
English preserve and the British were not backward in advancing claims to 
such regions as were still unappropriated. I have therefore been obliged to make 
a special study of late-Victorian imperialism as a movement, to examine in some 
detail the maritime supremacy which made England and the Empire almost 
unassailable, and to analyze the course of navalism in the other countries, the 
more so as it was inextricably bound up with projects for a continental league 
and with other hostile designs. Much of the history of these years hinges upon 
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British policy and so I have laid particular stress upon that aspect of the general 
problem. In a very real sense, then, this work is much broader in scope, much 
more a history of world policy than was the preceding study of the Alliances. 

It stands to reason that the triumph of imperialism did not involve the com¬ 
plete neglect of the old European problems. I have gone over the history of the 
making of the Franco-Russian Alliance in rather cursory fashion, devoting only 
two chapters to it. In view of the very detailed study of the years 1890-1894 which 
I have published in my book The Franco-Russtan Alliance (Cambridge: Har¬ 
vard University Press; 1929), it seemed to me quite superfluous to go over the 
same ground in a microscopic way. I have therefore contented myself with 
giving an abstract of that earlier work, bringing the story up to date by draW' 
ing upon source material published in the last five years. The LamsdorfT diary 
is far more important than other sources of recent appearance, for it gives us, 
for the first time, an authentic and detailed account of Russian policy in those 
years. I am very happy to have been able to incorporate this material in the first 
two chapters. For the rest I have not neglected the history of the major European 
problems, of which the Near Eastern question was by far the most acute and 
the most dangerous. In the eighties Europe was kept on tenterhooks by the Bul¬ 
garian problem. In the following decade it was the Armenian question that 
threatened to precipitate a general conflagration. I find that few questions of 
recent history are more generally misunderstood than the so-called Armenian 
massacres. By the use of Armenian material I believe I have been able to give 
for the first time, in any language, a reasoned account of the Armenian revolu¬ 
tionary movement and thereby to place the whole Near Eastern question in a 
clearer light. To a lesser extent the same remarks apply to the Cretan and Mace¬ 
donian movements, for the treatment of which I have had the use of Serbian 
and Bulgarian material hitherto not generally known. For the whole history of 
the Near Eastern crisis I have made extensive use of Russian materials recently 
published which, to my knowledge, have not been exploited by any Western 
writer. 

The great imperial problems of these years were the Egyptian-Sudan ques¬ 
tion, the south African embroglio, and the Far Eastern crisis. All of these I 
have dealt with in detail, making very extensive use throughout of contempo¬ 
rary writings in newspapers and periodicals. I have exploited the English press 
in particular, not only because British policy was crucial in all these problems, 
but because the English journals were infinitely better informed and much more 
illuminating than those of any other country. Anyone who has worked with the 
periodical literature of the period will be ready to endorse this statement. It goes 
without saying that I have made the fullest use of contemporary Blue Books, 
Yellow Books, and other official publications, as well as of the great source col¬ 
lections published since the end of the World War. In the case of the south 
African problem I have been fortunate in having the Milner Papers and the 
third volume of Garvin’s Chamberlain at my disposal, while my approach to 
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the fascinating Nile problem has enabled me, I believe, to give a somewhat novel 
interpretation to the long-drawn antagonism which ended hi the much-dis¬ 
cussed and much-exploited Fashoda incident. My treatment of the Far Eastern 
affair is perhaps fuller than would seem to be justified after the publication of 
such special studies as Joseph’s Foreign Diplomacy in China, i 8 ()^j.-igoo. But 
Joseph and other recent writers have made little if any use of Russian materials, 
which are really very voluminous. Students of the subject will, I think, recog¬ 
nize the fact that the utilization of these sources changes the perspective de¬ 
cidedly and that there are not a few points which have been very generally 
missed. I should also point out that in my opinion the numerous monographic 
treatments of the Anglo-German negotiations of the years 1898-1901 sin, almost 
without exception, through the authors’ ignorance of the Far Eastern situation. 
As I see it the two things were inextricably involved; no discussion of the Far 
Eastern problem can be worth while unless it is based upon intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the European alignment, and the reverse holds equally true. When 
the two aspects are put together it will appear unmistakably that the real object 
of English policy, throughout these years and chiefly because of the critical de¬ 
velopments in the Far East, was to reach an agreement with Russia. The details 
may be left to the narrative, but the bare fact reduces the Anglo-German ne¬ 
gotiations to comparative insignificance. This interpretation, by the wav, has a 
direct bearing also upon the history of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. I hope to 
have shown that what the most eminent Japanese statesmen wanted was an 
agreement with Russia, and that it was the failure of both England and Japan 
to come to such an agreement that brought them rather reluctantly together. 
The use of Japanese documents bearing upon Prince Ito’s mission to Europe in 
1901 has proved most profitable and has served to give us, for the first time, 
irrefutable evidence of the complete reliability of our best Japanese source, The 
Secret Mcfnoirs of Count Hayasht. 

It has been no easy task to carry along the narrative of so many and such 
diverse problems. Naturally I have faced the historian’s usual dilemma of having 
to choose between a topical and a chronological approach. I have chosen the 
latter without much hesitation, partly because I am convinced that it is almost 
impossible to convey the impression of the interplay of forces by any other 
method, and partly because each topic, though treated in separated chapters, 
can be easily enough followed by anyone interested in a certain problem and not 
in the others. In other words, I have followed the chronological development 
as closely as it seemed wise to do, but I have tried to make the chapters dealing 
with one and the same subject tie up in such a way as to make a unified whole. 

Like most authors I have a good many obligations to recognize. Apart from 
my indebtedness to other students in the field, I owe real gratitude to my brother, 
Professor Rudolph E. Langer, who stole enough time from his mathematical 
pursuits to read most of the chapters and give me an unvarnished, non-pro¬ 
fessional criticism. My friend Dr. Philip E. Mosely was good enough, on more 
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than one occasion, to put aside his own work to help me with some of the Slavic 
material. Mr. Shigeto Tsuru, though a stranger, did me an inestimable service 
in the translation and abstracting of Japanese documents. The Armenian sources 
were made available to me through the efforts of Mr. E. Chrakian. My assistant, 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Fox, sacrificed much of her time in the drab work of prepar¬ 
ing the manuscript for publication, and Dr. Donald C. McKay, my good friend 
and colleague, shouldered the great burden of proof-reading with me during the 
hottest months of the summer. I hope the efforts of all these collaborators has not 
been in vain and that the book is the better for their exertions. But I want also 
to make mention here of the seminars I have conducted both at Harvard and 
at Yale during the past years. With my students I have been over much of this 
ground, by no means without profit to myself. At any rate I think back with 
pleasure upon our researches in common. 

A very special obligation I recognize toward the Bureau of International 
Research of Harvard University and Radcliffe College. The Bureau very gen¬ 
erously voted me a grant which enabled me to devote a full year uninterruptedly 
to the investigations connected with this book, and more recently has come to 
my assistance most unstintingly to make possible the publication of so large and 
expensive a work. It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that the very existence of 
the book is due directly to the interest, encouragement, and support of the Bu¬ 
reau, and I am deeply grateful for all it has done. 


WILLIAM L. LANGSR 

Harvard University 
July 1935 
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The Franco-Russian Entente 




B ismarck’s fall from power in March 1890 was the great dividing 
point in the history of European diplomacy during the years that sepa¬ 
rated the Franco-German War from the great conflict of 1914. News of 
the event struck Europe like a thunder-holt, and for some time the diplomatic 
world could hardly find its bearings. After all, the Iron Chancellor had served as 
the point of reference for European international relations for fully twenty years 
since the accomplishment of the great work of German unification. Rarely had 
one figure dominated diplomacy for so long a period, and it is therefore easy to 
understand that his enemies as well as his friends felt a certain emptiness, a 
certain dull apprehension regarding the future. Lord Salisbury declared Bis¬ 
marck’s fall to be an enormous calamity, of which the effects will be felt in 
every part of Europe,” and one of the leading English papers remarked that the 
great fly-wheel of the machine had been removed; if there was no crash, it would 
be due to Providence, not to the engineers.' 

These opinions had reference chiefly to the overhanging source of dread 
or reverence ” which Bismarck personally had come to represent. Outsiders 
could not know at that time that the disappearance of the old statesman from 
the arena was accompanied by a fundamental departure from his policy. The 
young Emperor William II and his advisers made their debut in foreign policy 
by refusing to renew the famous Reinsurance Treaty with Russia, an agreement 
which was, in every sense of the term, the cornerstone of the Bismarckian alli¬ 
ance system. Pivoting upon the alliance between Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, the great chancellor had succeeded, during the last decade of his re¬ 
gime, in building up the Triple Alliance and at the same time in maintaining 
intact the wire to St. Petersburg. Through the Mediterranean Agreements of 
1887 he had established the connexion with England by way of Rome and 
Vienna. The Bismarckian fold was a veritable menagerie; the Russian bear and 
the British lion lay down together with the imperial eagles. Only the Gallic 
cock was missing. France was completely isolated, and war between the great 
rivals on the opposite sides of the Rhine was, for the time being at least, a 

1 Lady Gwendolen Cecil: Life of Lord Salisbury, IV (London, 1932), p. 364; Spectator, March 
19, 1890. See further Karl Lange- Bt^warci^s Sturz und die OffentUche Metnung tn Deutschland und 
tm Auslande (Stuttgart, 1927), and my own book: The Franco-Russtan Alliance, 1890-1894 (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1939). 
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mailer of small likelihood. If Bismarck had had his way France, too, would 
have been included in the organization of Europe. But it is always easier for the 
victor than for the vanquished to forget past conflicts. The experiment of the 
Franco-German entente had been tried and it had failed. In the end Bismarck 
was obliged to keep his right hand from knowing what the left was doing, in 
order that he might maintain the delicately adjusted balance between Russian 
aspirations on the one side and the opposing policies of England and Austria 
on the other.* 

The non-renewal of the Reinsurance Treaty restored to Russia a freedom of 
action which, at the time, was not desired. In the last decade of the century the 
story of European diplomacy hinged largely upon the effects of this fatal move 
on Germany’s part, and upon the working of certain general factors which 
made themselves more acutely felt as the dawn of the new century approached. 
For reasons which will be discussed presently, the Russian government felt im¬ 
pelled to conclude a political agreement and a military convention with France 
which completely upset the European system as it was in the time of Bismarck. 
The Franco-Russian Alliance radically altered the position of Germany and at 
the same time forced an entire reconsideration of the policy of Great Britain. 
For fully ten years European international relations were reduced to something 
like a state of flux. The old connexions began to dissolve and on all sides there 
was an uncertain groping for a new stabdity. We should look in vain for any 
trace, in these years, of the directness of policy and singleness of purpose of a 
Bismarck. In this volume the author must set himself the somewhat thankless 
task of unravelling the strands of an almost chaotic situation. 

But the confusion of the period we are here dealing with was due only in 
part to the break-down of the Bismarckian system. Another leit-motiv of these 
years was the tremendous, almost epic outburst of European interest in affairs 
that lay beyond the frontiers of Europe. It was a decade of world policies, one 
that may conveniently be called by the vague name of imperialism. This im¬ 
pressive movement towards expansion, both in the territorial and non-territorial 
senses, was probably due in a measure to the dead-lock created in strictly Euro¬ 
pean questions by the balance between the Triple Alliance and the new Franco- 
Russian accord. But there were in imperialism a great many other ingredients 
— psychological, economic and spiritual — which we shall have to consider in 
the proper place. Let it suflice here to point out that the rivalry and competition 
between the great powers in Africa, in the Far East and in the Near East were, 
during the last years of the dying century, every whit as important, and perhaps 
more important, than the shifting trends of purely European diplomacy. But 
it is useless to attempt comparisons. The fact was that the alignment of the 
powers with respect to European affairs reacted upon the conduct of these 
pwers in the great crises of imperialism, and by the same sign the clashes of 

* These matters I have dealt with in some detail in my book: European Alliances and Align- 
ments. (New York, 1931). * 
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interest in Africa and Asia to a large extent conditioned the history of the Euro¬ 
pean system. First of all we must devote ourselves to the making of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, which restored a balance of power on the Continent and made 
possible the devotion of attention and energy to extra-European problems. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the Bismarckian system did not collapse 
because of any inherent weakness. William II and his new chancellor did not 
engineer the break with Russia because they had other plans in the field of 
foreign policy. On the contrary, the great events of March and April 1890 were 
clue primarily to the restlessness, the impatience, the unreasoning dislikes and 
prejudices of the young ruler and to the dark machinations of Baron von Hol¬ 
stein, who, being the only person in the German foreign office with extensive 
experience, might well have succeeded in continuing the policies of Bismarck 
had he not been swayed by an almost frantic fear and hatred of his former chief 
and all that he stood for.^ Holstein did not by any means lack ability, or, for that 
matter, a deep sense of devotion to his country, but the documentary evidence 
makes it ejuite clear that he was constantly influenced by fixed ideas and emo¬ 
tional attitudes rather than by the dictates of pure reason.* 

Although the Emperor had come to dislike what he regarded as Bismarck’s 
undue tenderness towards Russia, he certainly had no intention of embarking 
upon a policy hostile to the Tsar. He was, in fact, so alarmed by his own temerity 
and by the departure of the great chancellor that he kept repeating to the diplo¬ 
mats in Berlin that foreign policy had nothing to do with the dismissal of 
Bismarck and that German policy would remain unchanged. To foreign sover¬ 
eigns he wrote that Bismarck’s wretched health had made his retirement im¬ 
perative and that physicians had declared that if the old Prince remained at work 
even for a few more weeks he would die of apoplexy.® 

These assurances were gratefully received in the European capitals, though 
they did not by any means assuage the uncertainty, pessimism and even appre¬ 
hension which was prevalent in both official and unofficial circles. Naturally 
enough the impression made by events in Berlin was deepest in St. Petersburg, 
because from the Russian standpoint the situation was aggravated by the refusal 
of the Germans to renew the Reinsurance Treaty. The Berlin go/ernment in¬ 
sisted that it meant to pursue a “ simple and transparent ” policy, and, in actual 


« There is now an excellent biographical study of Holstein by George P. Gooch: “Baron von 
Holstein ” (in Gooch: Studies in Modern History, London, 1931). 

< Recent studies by Friedrich von Trotha: Fritz von Holstein ah Mensch und Fohttker (Berlin, 
1931), Joachim Kiircnbcrg: Die Graue Eminenz (Berlin, 193^). Hclmuth Rogge* Friedrich von 
Holstein, Lebensbekcnntnu in Brtcje an cine Frau (Berlin, 1932) and Chang Kuei-Yung: Fried¬ 
rich von Holstein Studien iiher den Charakter und die Methoden sewer Aussenpolitil{ (Leipzig, 
1934) have done much to correct the extremely unfavorable judgments passed on Holstein only a few 
years ago. 

« G. E. Buckle: The Letters of Queen Victona. Senes III, vol. I (New York, 1930), pp 581-2, 
584 (T ; Alexandre MeyendorfT: Correspondance de M. de Staul (Pans, 1929), H. PP- 75 ^ J Francesco 
Crispi. Memoirs (London, 1912). 11 , p 4U. and WilhanVs long letter to Francis Joseph {Oester- 
Pcithtsche Rundiihaii, Fcbruaiy, 191 9 . PP- 100 H ). 
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fact, neither the Emperor nor Caprivi had any idea of initiating a new departure. 
But It could not be expected that Giers, the Russian foreign minister, would 
accept these explanations without further question. After all, the facts looked 
suspicious. William had first declared himself in favor of renewing the treaty, 
and had then changed his mind. The German government insisted that it would 
stand by its former attitude, even with respect to Russian policy in Bulgaria, yet 
It firmly refused to give even the most informal written declaration to that 
effect. Gicrs was completely at sea, but for the time being there was nothing to 
be done. The Russian government decided on a policy of watchful waiting. 
Eveiythmg would depend upon the next turn in the situation.® 

Now it so happened th.it )ust as the Reinsurance Treaty expired, on June i8, 
1890, the (jcrman and English governments concluded an important colonial 
agreement under the terms of which the former made large concessions m east 
Africa in return for the cession of Heligoland, a small island in the North Sea 
of great strategic value for the defense of the German coast. At bottom there 
was nothing unusual about this arrangement excepting the cession of territory 
in Europe, for the occupation and partition of Africa was constantly giving rise 
to acrimonious disputes requiring adjustment. In this particular instance the 
rivalries of the English and Germans had become so acute that Bismarck 
had already taken up the question of a settlement.^ By April 1890 the agitation 
on both sides had reached such dimensions that it threatened to impair the good 
relationship between the two countries. When negotiations were finally taken 
up in May neither side showed much disposition to give in. But Lord Salisbury 
felt that an agreement must be reached. “ Any indefinite postponement of a 
settlement in Africa would render it very difficult to maintain terms of amity 
with Germany, and would force us to change our systems of alliance in Europe,” 
he wrote to the Queen. For that reason he decided to offer the Germans the 
island of Heligoland in return for concessions in Africa. He spoke of the island 
as a mere sandbar which would eventually be washed away. The naval authori¬ 
ties were agreed that it could not be defended unless it were heavily fortified, 
and that would cost a great deal of money. The Queen and several members 
of the cabinet nevertheless objected to the proposal, but finally Salisbury induced 
them to agree.® 

On the German side the English suggestion regarding Heligoland was re¬ 
ceived with great enthusiasm. The Emperor and Caprivi considered the pos¬ 
session of the island of great strategic importance, partly because of the dangei 
of its serving as a convenient shelter and coaling station for a French fleet in 
time of war, partly because of its value as a protective outpost at the mouths of 

• For details see my European Alliances and Alignments, pp 500 ft. 

^ The African aspect of this treaty will be taken up in greater detail in a later chapter 

® Lady Gwendolen Cecil: Life of Lord Salisbury, IV (London, 1932), chap x, Letters of Queen 
Victoria, I, pp. 610-5; Die Grosse Polittk dei Einopaischen Kabmettc, i8y4, VIIL nos i68;-8, 
A. E. Gathotne-Hardy, a Memoir (London, 1910), p 318, Lord George Hainiltoni: Vuiliamcntaty 
Reminiscence^ and Reflections, 18S6 igoG (London, 1922), pp 140-2. 
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the German rivers and the Kiel Canal. In 1884 and in 1889 the question of its 
cession had been raised in the course of Anglo-German colonial negotiations, 
but the English had showed little enthusiasm for the idea and nothing had 
come of these earlier approaches. When Salisbury made the proposal in 1890 
the Germans at once showed themselves ready to make far-reaching concessions 
in east Africa in order to prevent the scheme from falling through again The 
result was that the negotiations were brought to a speedy end and the Treaty 
concluded.® 

The agreement was well received in both countries; in England because of the 
extensive gains made in Africa, in Germany because of the sentimental interest 
in Heligoland, which was inhabited by Germans. In the political sense the treaty 
was of considerable importance because it checked the growing tension between 
the two nations. On the other hand its effects on German-Russian relations were 
bad. The Tsar had hoped that the island, if it were ever given up by the English, 
would be returned to the Danes, who had possessed it prior to 1815. But this was 
a minor point. What impressed the Tsar most was the fact that the Germans, 
having given up the Reinsurance Treaty, were now apparently angling for a 
closer connexion with England, even at the expense of far-reaching colonial 
sacrifices. The hearty reception given Emperor William when he visited Eng¬ 
land in August simply strengthened this feeling, the more so as the newspapers 
talked glibly about an “ alliance ” between the two countries. Count Shuvalov, 
the Russian ambassador at Berlin, was convinced that Bismarck’s successors 
intended to replace the Russian connexion by an English one, and Staal, the 
ambassador at London, shared this view. 

“ The principal importance of this transaction,” he wrote home, “ seems to me 
to reside in the rapprochement effected between England and Germany, a rap¬ 
prochement of which the present arrangement gives palpable witness. When one 
is united by numerous interests and positive engagements on one point of the 
globe, one is almost certain to proceed in concert in all the great questions that 
may arise m the international field . . Virtually the entente with Germany has 
been accomplished. It cannot help but react upon the relations of England with 
the other powers of the Triple Alliance, This accord does not need special clauses 
for signatures It can stand alone.” 

There could be no further doubt at St. Petersburg that Russia was isolated, 
completely isolated, and that she was exposed to the danger of a hostile coalition 

® See my Franco-Russian Alliance, pp. 76 f[ , Maximilian von Ilagcn. Gcschichtc and Bedcutnng 
des Helgolandveitragcs (Munich, 1916); Adolf Ilasenclever- “ Zur Gcschichtc des Helgolandver- 
trages ” {Archiv jur Pohttfi und Geschichte. Ill, pp 507-24, November, 1925); Manfred Sell: Das 
Deutsch'Engltsche Abkommen von iS^o (Berlin, 1926); Raymond C Beazley. “Das deutsche 
Kolonialrcich, Grossbiitannien, und die Vertrage von 1890” {Berliner Monatshejte, May, 193I’ 
pp 444-58); Reginald I Lovell. The Struggle for South Afnca, 187^-1899 (New York, 1934) 
pp. 264 ff 

MeyendorfT, op cit, II, pp 89-90; Scigc Goriainov. “The End of the Alliance of the Em¬ 
perors” {American Histoncal Review, XXllI, pp. 324-50, January, 1918). For further details see 
my Franco-Russian Alliance, pp. 78-81. 
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After all, the great value of the Reinsurance Treaty derived from the fact that it 
guaranteed Russia against the complete identification of Germany with the 
Mediterranean coalition. It gave Russia the assurance that if she and England 
ever came to blows the Germans would not take advantage of the situation to 
attack on the Polish frontier. Now, however, there was every indication that 
Germany was joining the combination hostile to Russia. Indeed, during the 
spring and summer of 1890 the Germans gave up Bismarck’s policy of absten¬ 
tion in the Bulgarian affair and showed a distinct tendency to take the lead in a 
question that concerned Austria and England more than Germany herself. 
Thus there was real cause for the uneasiness prevalent in the Russian capital. 

The obvious remedy for this situation was for the Tsar to seek an ally, and 
the natural ally for Russia was France. Having already co-operated in the 
Egyptian question to check the activity of the English, the two powers might 
well extend their informal entente and conclude an agreement that would safe¬ 
guard them against Germany too. But this solution was extremely distasteful to 
the Tsar and his foreign minister, Giers. They had fought against it in the time 
of Katkov and the great nationalist agitation of 1887, and had continued to make 
the alliance with Germany the “ pivot ” of Russian policy. Alexander disliked 
the “ radical, atheistic French Republic ” from the bottom of his heart, and had 
a very low opinion of the reliability and stability of French policy. At the same 
time he feared that the French, if they secured the alliance of Russia, would try 
to make use of it for aggressive purposes, that they might precipitate a conflict 
in the hope of reconquering Alsace-Lorraine. Furthermore, there was no know¬ 
ing whether the French would really be willing to give up their traditional 
policy in the Near East, or whether they would be prepared to embark upon 
an out and out anti-English course. For these reasons the Tsar and his minister 
regarded the alliance with France as a last resort. They decided to reserve judg¬ 
ment until Emperor William and Caprivi came to Russia and there was some 
opportunity for open discussion of the international situation. 

The Imperial visit took place from August 17-22. For five days the Emperors 
and their ministers were together at Narva. Viewed from the personal stand¬ 
point the intercourse of the rulers and statesmen was a complete success, but 
politically the journey had no important result. The Germans were very anxious 
to avoid embarrassing questions and had prepared in advance evasive replies to 
all possible queries. The conversation therefore turned chiefly on generalities, 
on the discussion of the danger of subversive movements and the necessity for 
monarchical solidarity in the face of these dangerous tendencies. Giers, to be 
sure, made an effort to secure from Caprivi a definite statement of Germany’s 
intentions with regard to the Bulgarian question and the problem of the Straits, 
but Caprivi, while admitting that the presence of Ferdinand at Sofia was illegal 
and conceding that the Russian view of the Straits Convention was the correct 
interpretation, refused to go beyond this negative stand and, after the visit. 
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flatly rejected the suggestion of Giers that he should give the Russians wrinten 
confirmation of what he had said/' 

The Germans insisted on underlining the break that had taken place in 
their relations with Russia. Whatever Giers suggested was rejected a limine, 
leaving no room for further discussion or explanation. On the other hand the 
new regime at Berlin seized upon every opportunity to strengthen the Tiiplc 
Alliance and to reinforce the bonds uniting Germany and Austria. From Narva 
the Emperor and Caprivi proceeded to Rohnstock, where they naet Francis 
Joseph and his foreign minister, Kalnoky. It was on this occasion that the Re¬ 
insurance Treaty was first communicated to the Austrians, the Germans hoping 
thereby to remove all suspicion of their policy. At the same time it was orally 
agreed between Caprivi and Kalnoky that a solution of the Straits question 
along lines desired by Russia should not be allowed and that no concessions 
should be made to Russia in the Near East without Austria’s consent. In other 
words, the Germans reversed Bismarck’s policy, and for the time being, at least, 
entered the service of Austrian policy in the Eastern question.'^ 

The readiness of the Germans to make themselves agreeable and helpful to 
their Austiian allies was in part due to their fear lest Francis Joseph and the 
Tsar should come to an understanding in Balkan affairs. Alexander, deserted 
by the Germans, had made some efforts in this direction, and had hinted that he 
would accept any duly elected candidate for the Bulgarian throne, if only the 
usurper, Ferdinand, could be gotten rid of. The question, he insisted, was for 
him merely one of prestige. Nothing had come of these advances, for neither 
side was willing to make concrete proposals. Bur the relations between St. Peters¬ 
burg and Vienna improved distinctly in the summer and autumn of 1890. The 
Tsarevich Nicholas was warmly received when he came to the Austrian capital 
in November, and the Archduke Francis Ferdinand was no less graciously 
treated when, in February 1891, he was sent to St. Petersburg to return the 
visit.^* 

The Austrian policy in this whole matter seems to have been to tease the 
Germans; that is, by flirting with the Russians to enhance their own value in 
the eyes of their ally and so make the latter more ready to lend support for 
Austrian interests in the Near East. The plan worked excellently, and should 
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have shown the Germans how much their position with respect to Austria had 
been weakened by the severance of the wire to St. Petersburg. But at bottom 
there was probably never real danger of Austrian defection from the Triple 
Alliance. It was on the Italian side that the situation was uncertain. 

It will be recalled that Franco-Italian relations had become wretched in the 
years from 1887-1890. Crispi’s fiery temperament and his incalculable alarms 
were no doubt in part responsible for this turn, but at the root of the matter lay 
the desire of the French to break the connexion of Italy with the Triple Alliance 
and England, and in this way to immobilize the Mediterranean coalition. The 
tarifT war and the withdrawal of financial support from Italy were simply the 
economic aspects of this punitive policy, of which another side was the French 
activity in the dispute between the Pope and the Italian government. 

As time passed the French government redoubled its elTorts to force a de¬ 
cision in Italy, and in general to strengthen the French position by effecting an 
alliance with Russia. It may in fact be said that the French, once Ifismarck had 
disappeared from the scene, passed from a static to a dynamic phase of foreign 
policy. The Boulangisi troubles were practically over and the moderate elements 
were m control at Paris. The army had been reorganized and modernized and 
a strong fleet had been built up. France was in a better position than she had 
ever been since 1871 to play a part m international affairs commensurate with 
her past prestige and tradition. At the same time the obvious rapprochement of 
England and Germany as exemplified by the Heligoland Treaty represented a 
danger for France as it did for Russia. On both sides there was urgent need for 
some counter-action. The difference was merely this, that the French really 
went forward, while the Russians hung back, still waiting for further develop¬ 
ments. 

The double policy of bringing pressure to bear on Italy to force her out of 
the Triple Alliance and of attempting to inveigle the Russians into concluding 
an alliance can be well illustrated without going into all the details of wh<ii was a 
long, hard struggle. The keynote was struck when, on May 30, 1890, the French 
government suddenly departed from its former attitude and arrested a large 
group of Russian revolutionaries in Paris. This action was taken at the sugges¬ 
tion of the Russian ambassador, Baron Mohrenheim, and made so deep an im¬ 
pression at St Petersburg that the Tsar ordered the Paris government to be 
thanked officially.^^ It was probably as a mark of gratitude, and as a silent warn¬ 
ing to the Germans, that Alexander invited the French general, Boisdeffre, to 
attend the manoeuvres at Narva during the visit of the German Emperor. 
Boisdeffre did not fit very well into the general picture, but he had long talks 
with the Russian minister of war, Vannovski, and with the chief of staff, Obru¬ 
chev, both men being well known advocates of a French alliance. What was 
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said in these conferences wc do not know, but it is interesting to note that the 
French ambassador sent home a glowing account of the status of Franco 
Russian relations^'’ In view of Giers’s efforts to re-establish the connexion with 
Germany and in view of the Tsar’s reputed remark to the Emperor that he 
would never make an alliance with a republic, it seems very doubtful whether 
Boisdeffre’s mission was of much political consequence. France and Russia had 
perhaps drawn somewhat closer to each other, but there was still a very long 
way to go to a fixed agreement or alliance. 

Meanwhile the interest of Europe became more and more focussed upon 
Italy. By 1890 French economic pressure had become so effective that the penin¬ 
sula showed dangerous signs of unrest. Radical movements, both pro-French 
republican and anti-Austrian irredentist currents, were becoming ominously 
strong, and there was an increasing outcry against the Triple Alliance and the 
huge expenditures for armaments that it entailed. Even Crispi could not with¬ 
stand the pressure and began to make some attempts to restore harmony. In 
his talks with the French ambassador he almost apologized for the Triple Alli¬ 
ance, while King Humbert dilated on the past Franco-Italian comradeship in 
arms at Magenta and Solferino.’® 

This exchange of courtesies was followed almost immediately by the open¬ 
ing of negotiations for the settlement of outstanding questions. The French 
were prep<ired to recognize the Italian claims to a protectorate over Abyssinia 
and to leave the Italians a free hand in Tripoli, provided the government at 
Rome agreed to give up all its claims in Tunis and leave the French free to 
annex this territory outright. Of course the abandonment of Italian claims in 
Tunis would have resulted in a great strengthening of the French position in 
the Mediterranean, and would for that reason have met with the disapproval 
of England, to say nothing of the Turks. Crispi therefore refused to entertain 
the suggestion and the pourparlers broke down in July. Perhaps they were never 
meant very seriously on the French side.^^ 

This brief interlude was followed by a period of intense activity on the part 
of the French, who advanced to the attack not only upon Italy, but upon Eng¬ 
land. Together with the Russians they continued to make trouble for the Eng¬ 
lish in Egypt. They protested loudly against the Anglo-German Treaty of June 
1890 on the ground that the assumption by Britain of a protectorate over Zanzi¬ 
bar was a violation of an earlier treaty. They therefore demanded adequate 
compensation either in Egypt or in Tunis The British cabinet was in a di¬ 
lemma. The position in Egypt was too important to be tampered with, yet to 
yield in Tunis would be to estrange Italy. Crispi had already declared against 
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such a policy and had tried to mobilize both the Germans and the English in 
his efforts to stop the French harbor constructions at the strategic Tunisian port 
of Bizerta. He had found little encouragement in this matter, but Salisbury did 
promise not to make concessions to France in Tunis. 

To complete the confusion the Italian premier came out with rumors that 
the French had concluded with the Bey of Tunis a secret treaty of devolution. 
Fie appealed to the Germans and to the English to oppose any attempt to 
change the existing status of the regency, suggesting at the same time that Italy 
would be satisfied if only she could get compensation in Tripoli. It was clearly 
the hope of getting this latter territory that lay behind Crispi’s whole action, but 
his allies and friends did not want to sacrifice their position at Constantinople 
by approving designs on the Sultan’s dominions. They therefore refused to 
recognize any obligation to take action under the terms of the Triple Alliance 
or the Mediterranean Agreements. They did, however, make inquiries at Paris, 
only to receive an emphatic denial from the French foreign minister of any 
intention of tampering with the situation in Tunis. Eventually, to put an end 
to Crispi’s importunities, the German and English governments promised 
that no power other than Italy should be allowed to acquire Tripoli and as¬ 
sured Crispi of their support when the opportune moment for action should 
come. The French opposition to the Anglo-German Treaty was removed 
by England’s recognition of the French claims to a protectorate over Mada¬ 
gascar.'® 

Although the outstanding immediate problems had been disposed of there 
was no let-down in Franco-Italian tension until Crispi’s fall in January 1891. 
Now It was the French activity at Bizerta, now the French designs on the hinter¬ 
land of Tripoli that stirred him to new efforts to enlist the a’d of his allies. In 
the meanwhile nothing was done by the French to relieve the pressure. On the 
contrary, the Paris government was in close contact with the Vatican when 
the Pope decided on a spectacular action in the autumn of 1890. It will be re¬ 
membered that Leo had been disappointed in his hopes of aid from Bismarck, 
and that, since 1887, French influence at the Vatican had been steadily on 
the increase. This tendency continued even after the collapse of the Boulangist 
movement, for powerful French clerics succeeded in persuading the Pope that 
there was nothing to be hoped for from the outworn monarchist parly. It would 
be better, they argued, to accept the Republic and attempt to mold it to the 
purposes of the church. One of the chief advocates of this change of front was 
Cardinal Lavigene, Archbishop of Algiers and Primate of Africa. He had good 
connexions with the French government and evidently managed to convince 
the cabinet of the value of church influence not only in the struggle with the 
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radical dements, but also in the policy of pressure upon Italy. After conferring 
with Frcycinet, the prime minister, with Constans, the minister of the interior, 
and with Ribot, the minister of foreign affairs, Lavigerie secured the permission 
of the Pope to proclaim the new departure. On November 12, 1890, at a dinner 
to French naval officers visiting Algiers, he proposed a famous toast in which 
he declared it the duty of every individual to recognize the existing form of 
government once it had received popular approbation. In other words, he recog¬ 
nized the French Republic. 

The Vatican made no attempt to disavow Lavigerie, though the Pope 
thought it expedient to keep himself in the background. Since the cardinal’s 
pronunciamento went unchallenged by his superiors it caused a tremendous 
stir throughout Europe, particularly in Italy, where it was realized immediately 
that the Papacy had thrown in its lot with France and would co-operate in the 
attempt to undermine the Triple Alliance. The correspondence of Cardinal 
Lavigerie leaves no doubt that this idea actually motivated the Vaticm. In one 
letter the cardinal says in so many words that ‘‘ the Pope wishes to isol.ite Italy 
and fortify himself against the Triple Alliance, which has abandoned him and 
has subordinated him to the interests of Italy.”'bhe reports of the Russian 
representative at the Holy See reflect the same distrust of the central powers 
and the desire to further the rapt>rochcment between France and Russia. In- 
deed we have the recorded words of the Holy Father himself on this subject. 
Speaking to a noted French journalist in November 1891, he remarked that 
France, if internally strong, would find in Europe the prestige which he, the 
Pope, so much desired her to have: “ You have enemies. You must have friends 
roo. See what a few months of wise policy have accomplished. . . . Russia. . . . 
But ... if you change. ... If the radicals . . . that will be the end.” Or, a 
little later, “ Russia cannot be the friend of a radical, revolutionary France.” 
There was, he admitted, a sort of unsigned alliance between the Vatican, France 
and Russia.'"'^ 

All this rai.ses the very difficult question of the part played by the Curia in 
the consummation of the alliance between France and Russia. The subject is 
too elusive and technical a one to be treated at length here. Sulficc it to say that 
the Pope, long at odds with the Russian government because of the position of 
the Catholics in Poland, seems to have accepted the aid of the French in making 
his peace with the Tsar. In return he legitimized the French Republic, so to 
speak, in the eyes of Alexander and thus undoubtedly made the idea of an alli¬ 
ance more palatable to the Russian autocrat. The Alliance, once it was made, 
was obviously in the interest of the Vatican, for it weakened the Triple Alliance 
by restoring something like a balance of power in Europe, and in consequence 
undermined the position of Italy. Of course the whole plan, if one can speak of 
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a definite plan, did not work out just as it had been conceived. The relations 
between the Russian government and the Vatican were never all that could be 
desired, and the much-heralded ralltement of the French monarchists to the 
Republic proved more or less of a fiasco. Nevertheless there can be little doubt 
that in the years of the making of the Franco-Russian Alliance the Pope hovered 
over it like a guardian angel. It had his heart-felt blcssings.^"^ 

It was probably because of the growing unrest in Italy and because of the 
general Mediterranean situation that Caprivi decided to pay a visit to Crispi. 
He arrived at Milan on November 7, just before the Italian elections. The dis¬ 
cussions between the two statesmen turned almost entirely upon the problem 
of Italy’s relations with France and her position in the Mediterranean. Crispi 
insisted that the French tariff was aimed primarily at Italy and urged the forma¬ 
tion of a commercial league between the members of the Triple Alliance. This, 
he thought, might be developed later into a “ monarchical league ” to bolster 
up the tottering dynasties of Spain and Portugal. The necessity of strengthen¬ 
ing the connexion with Spain evidently weighed heavily on Crispi’s mind. 
Caprivi recognized the force of the argument, but pointed out again and again 
that Italy should lay chief em[)hasis on her relations with England. To this the 
Italian premier replied that he was absolutely sure of the British, even if the 
Salissbury cabinet were overthrown.^® 

It is not quite clear from the reports of Crispi and Caprivi just what was said 
at this meeting regarding the renewal of the Triple Alliance. Apparently Crispi 
suggested it, although the Treaty was not due to expire until i(S92. Capnvi, on 
the other hand, was determined not to bind Germany in advance at a time 
when the international situation was so uncertain. It was, therefore, a great 
shock to the Germans to learn of Crispi’s fall from power on January 7,1, 1891. 
A tactless remark had deprived him of the support of the conservative groups 
and left him without a parliamentary majority. He was obliged to resign and 
make way for the leader of the Right, Marquis di Rudini. The new premier had 
on numerous occasions declared his adhesion to the policy of the Triple Alli¬ 
ance, but he was known to favor the establishment of better relations with 
France and a policy of retrenchment which would involve less activity in colo¬ 
nial and foreign affairs, to say nothing of reduction in military expenditure. 

The Emperor William hit upon a most extraordinary plan for meeting the 
dangers created by Crispi’s fall. For some time he had been making efforts to 
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improve German relations with France, seizing every opportunity for small 
courtesies. Among thoughtful people on both sides of the frontier these ad¬ 
vances were warmly welcomed. Eminent historians like Gabriel Monod and 
Hans Dclbriick came out in favor of western European solidarity. Of course it 
was recognized that the Alsace-Lorraine problem was an almost insuperable 
barrier to the realization of an entente, but the acrimonious tone was at least 
beginning to disappear and there was greater readiness on both sides to appre¬ 
ciate the efforts of the other. When in January 1891 French artists were invited 
to participate in an exhibition at Berlin, many accepted and the French govern¬ 
ment informally lent its patronage. Such was the situation when news came of 
the overturn in Italy. The Emperor made a hasty decision. He arranged, or at 
least approved of his mother’s visit to Paris. She had no specific mission and was 
to travel incognito. As a matter of fact, however, the visit was intended to sound 
out French sentiment and to pave the way for closer relations, first in the non- 
political, later in the political sphere. 

The Empress remained in the French capital from February 18 until the 
27, but her stay could hardly be described as a success. She lived at the German 
embassy, took part in rece[)tions, visited the studios of noted painters, and even 
committed the incredible blunder of going to St. Cloud, the ruins of which 
were a standing reminder of the German invasion of 1870. This was too much 
for the Parisian populace. DtToulede called out the members of the former 
League of Patriots and organized vociferous protests. By the time the Empress 
was ready to leave Paris the uproar had become so great that it was necessary 
to take all sorts of precautions to ensure her safe departure. 

This unfortunate incident led to an outburst of polemics in the press of both 
countries. The Emperor himself was disillusioned and enraged. He declared 
to the Austrian ambassador that “ peace hung by a hair,” and bitterly accused 
Freycinet of stirring up the dying chauvinism of the French with the idea of 
eventually conducting a war of revenge. To salve his feelings he issued an order 
to enforce the passport regulation in Alsace-Lorraine with full vigor. The un¬ 
fortunate Alsace-Lorrainers were made to suffer for the mistakes of the Em¬ 
peror and his mother. 

The French government hastened to disclaim all responsibility and sent an 
explanatory circular to the foreign governments. This note was undoubtedly 
intended primarily for Russia. At any rate it served its purpose in every way. 
At St. Petersburg the German efforts to conciliate France had been looked upon 
as another move designed to isolate Russia. The German ambassador at Paris 
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was even convinced that rhe protests against the Empress’ visit were started by 
Russian agents and supported by Russian gold.*^® 

However this may have been, news o£ the debacle was received with un¬ 
mixed delight by the Russian government and public. 

“ I do not think, at bottom, that we have grounds to fear excessively misunder¬ 
standings which may arise between France and Germany,” noted a high official 
of the Russian foreign office with some glee. “ They do not in the least want an 
armed collision, and, if a collision should occur, what does it matter to us if 1870 
is repeated^ Russia has far more grounds to fear the possibility of a gradual 
rapprochement which might, little by little, smoothe out the hostility between 
Pans and Berlin. . . Under present circumstances ... we may, in case of a 
rupture, become the arbiter between them and realize to the full our national 
interests in the East, in return for complete neutrality, which would be ex¬ 
tremely valuable to both. A sign of sympathy, expressed under present circum¬ 
stances to the head of the Fiench government, will merely force the Germans to 
be more cautious and will make the French less scared; it would also force 
Berlin not to neglect good relations with Russia, which no ‘ league of peace ’ 
can ever replace under any circumstances.” 

So Giers hastened to assure the French government that it had acted correctly 
in every respect and that the Franco-Russian accord was “ solid as granite ” On 
March 26 this congratulatory message was followed up by the presentation of 
the Order of St. Andrew to President Carnot. At the same time it was decided 
that a French squadron should visit Russia in the coming summer. No doubt 
the visit of the Empress Frederick to Paris had given “ a new impulse to the 
Franco-Russian rapprochement.” ” 

Freycinet and his colleagues were anxious to turn these Platonic advances of 
the Russians into concrete obligations. Sometime late in March or early in 
April the French government instructed M. Laboulaye, the ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, to secure, if possible, some definite assurance for the future. The 
question he put to Giers was something like this: “ What would be the attitude 
of the Russian government in case of war between France and Germany.? ” Just 
what the reply was we do not know, but it is certain that the move did not 
please the Tsar and the response did not satisfy the French. Curiously enough 
the French inquiries are not reported in the diary of LamsdorfT, but there is 
much material in this particular source to make clear the general attitude of the 
Russian foreign office. The St. Petersburg cabinet appears to have intercepted 
regularly the telegrams which passed between the Paris government and its 
ambassador at St. Petersburg. In this way the foreign office le.arned that the am- 
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bassador at Paris, M. Mohrenheim, had read the despatch of congratulation to 
M. Ribot, thus giving it a certain official quality. Giers, who distrusted Mohren- 
heim, was enraged by this action and put no stock in the ambassador’s ex¬ 
planations. Nothing much could be done because Mohrenheim enjoyed the pro¬ 
tection of the Tsar, but the ambassador was warned that even if Russia needed 
France, France needed Russia even more. Therefore all excessive courtesy and 
(jll suggestion that Russia was making advances was to be carefully avoided. 
The incident is of some importance because it shows that despite the non¬ 
renewal of the Reinsurance Treaty the Russians were not yet prepared to bind 
themselves for the event of a Franco-German conflict. The policy of small 
courtesies, it was thought, would keep the French government in good 
humor.^* 

Meanwhile the question of the renewal of the Triple Alliance had become 
an urgent one for the central powers. On Crispi they had been able to rely 
without reservation, and they had therefore felt safe in taking a negative stand 
toward Italian efTorts to secure further support in north African affairs. Ru- 
dini’s advent to power placed the whole matter in )eo[)arcly His parliamentary 
position was not strong and the need for ending the Franco-Iialian tension was 
great. Indeed, one of Rudini’s first acts was to make advances to the French. 
But, as before, the Italians were told that they must first give assurances and 
explicit declarations calculated to dispel suspicion reg.irding the purpose and 
extent of the Trqde Alliance. Such a declaration it was impossible for Rudini 
or any other It<ilian statesman to give at that time. For Italy to have turned her 
back on the Triple Alliance while it was still supported by England would 
have been nothing less than suicidal. The Italian premier “ccognized the hope¬ 
lessness of his efforts and took the first step toward o[)eiiing negotiations for 
the renewal of the Alliance. Further efforts made by the French to elicit from 
Rudini information regarding the terms of the pact were hotly rejected. Finally 
the French government, working through an agent of the Rothschilds, dangled 
before the Italians the prospect of financial aid if they would consent to observe 
a “ hands off ” policy in the event of a Franco-German conflict. The Italian 
premier burned with indignation at this suggestion of duplicity and was 
tempted to throw the bearer of the proposals out of doors. The French had 
gone the limit, but they had failed.'*^® 

The methods pursued by the French showed clearly enough that the tension 
between the two countries had been due not so much to Crispi’s noisy belli¬ 
cosity as to the desire of the Pans government to detach Italy from the Triple 
Alliance. The sole result was to hasten the premature renewal of the treaty, and 
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to redouble Italy’s efforts to strengthen the connexion with England. In Rudini’s 
mind the relation to Great Britain was more important than the Alliance with 
the central powers. But the latter was an essential stepping-stone to the former.®® 
The negotiations for the renewal of the Alliance were begun in April and 
went off with unusual smoothness and celerity. All three powers were anxious 
to clear up the situation. Rudini from the very start abandoned Crispi’s idea of 
securing Austrian support for Italy’s north African policy. Indeed, no further 
obligations were demanded of Austria. The negotiations were carried on at 
Berlin. It was finally decided to adopt the suggestion already made by Crispi 
that the three treaties of 1887 be merged in one document. The only real diffi¬ 
culty arose from Rudini s desire to increase Germany’s obligation to support 
Italy in the western Mediterranean. After some discussion the Germans ac¬ 
cepted an extension of Article III of the separate German-Italian Treaty of 1887. 
They agreed to work for the maintenance of the status quo, but only of the ter¬ 
ritorial status quo in Cyrenaica, Tripoli and Tunis. In case the existing situation 
could not be upheld and this fact were recognized by both parties after mature 
examination Germany promised, after a formal and previous accord, to support 
Italy in any action in the form of occupation or other taking of guarantee which 
the latter should undertake in those regions in the interest of the equilibrium 
or of legitimate compensation. In this form the treaty was signed on May 6th 
and ratified on May 17, 1891.®^ 

The aid of Germany in support of Italian policy in north Africa could not 
in the nature of things be very extensive. The Germans could fight on the Rhine 
but they could play no role in the naval situation in the Mediterranean. Only 
England could protect the coasts of Italy and uphold the balance. It is quite 
clear that Rudini hoped to induce the British government to accept obligations 
more specific than those of the vague Mediterranean Agreement of 1887. ^^oth 
Caprivi and Kalnoky were quite ready to assist in this attempt, for they knew 
that Italian military aid could never be expected unless England protected the 
sea coast of the peninsular. It was therefore provided in the new treaty that if 
the maintenance of the status quo m north Africa should prove to be impossible, 
the two powers (Germany and Italy) should seek to reach an agreement with 
England. A protocol was added providing that the parties to the treaty should 
exert themselves at the opportune moment and to the extent that circumstances 
might permit to bring about England’s adhesion to those clauses which dealt 
with north Africa.®^ 


The prospects for associating the British government more closely with the 
alliance of the central powers were not bad at this time. After all, the threaten- 
ing combination of France and Russia concerned England as much as any 


See the interview with Rudini in the London Times, April 14, 1891. 
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state. In the Rgyptian (]ucsti()n the French and Russians were still co-operating 
to block the plans of the British administration Iwen in Morocco there were 
indications of future action on the part of France. Salisbury was evidently pre¬ 
pared to do something to ensure the continuance of the connexion with Italy, 
and the German government was quite eager to act as mediator in the negotia¬ 
tions. But Rudini’s hopes proved to be somewhat extravagant. He submitted 
for the approval of the German government the draft of an agreement which 
would have involved the formal adhesion of England to the Triple Alliance, on 
the basis of support in the l^gyptian question in return for aid in maintaining 
the status quo in north Africa, including even Morocco. In fact Rudini en¬ 
visaged eventual co-operation in case of French aggression against any one of 
the four powers even on the Continent. It was well known in Berlin that the 
British government would not consider anything so formidable as an actual 
alliance and for that reason Rudini was induced to substitute a proposal for a 
less extensive separate Itahan-English pact. But before the matter could be taken 
up in London information regarding the negotiations leaked out and very em¬ 
barrassing intei pellations were made in the house of commons.'^® 

The leakage pist referred to was in part due to Rudini’s own indiscretion. In 
order to make the renewal of the Triple Alliance more palatable to the Italians 
he repeatedly stressed the connexion between this problem and the question of 
an entente with England. In fact he arranged to have one of his friends insert 
articles in the newspapers indicating that England had entered the Triple Alli¬ 
ance, thereby making it quadruple. These overstatements in turn led to the 
interpellations in the British parliament. The government replied to a number 
of awkward questions very skilfully but evasively, so that the uncertainty in 
which the whole matter was shrouded was by no means dispelled. When the 
news of the renewal of the Triple Alliance was communicated to the Italian 
parliament on June 28, it created a great stir, chiefly because it was commonly 
supposed that England had actually become more closely associated with the 
central European bloc.®* 

The British government, while it warmly denied any connexion with the 
Triple Alliance, stated quite freely that there was an agreement with Italy 
dating back to 1887, and made it perfectly clear that England’s sympathies were 
on the side of those powers which stood for peace and for the maintenance of 
the status c]Uo. To emphasize the fact a British squadron was sent to visit Fiumc 
and Venice during the last days of June and the first days of July. The squadron 
was honored by the visits of Emperor Francis Joseph and King Humbert. Then, 
on July 4, these minor demonstrations were followed by Emperor William’s 
great state visit to London. The reception accorded him was almost unparalleled 
in its enthusiasm, cordiality and heartiness. It was quite in keeping with the 
spirit of the occasion that the Emperor in a famous Guildhall speech announced 
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his determination to preserve the historic friendship between the two nations 
At the same time Marschall, the German foreign minister, conferred with Lord 
Salisbury regarding the danger of a possible Russian attack upon Constanti¬ 
nople. The conversation was of a general nature but the result was a complete 
concurrence of views between the two governments/® 

It may well be imagined what an impression these events and demonstra¬ 
tions made in Pans and St. Petersburg. Knowing nothing of the actual facts 
the two governments feared for the worst. If England had really bound her¬ 
self to the central powers the French position in the Mediterranean and the 
Russian position in the Near East would be hopelessly weakened. “ There is 
something like a storm in the air; the political atmosphere is saturated with 
electricity,” wrote one French paper in a diagnosis of the situation. Clearly 
the only remedy for this state of affairs was closer co-operation between France 
and Russia. But since the premature inquiries of the French in April relations 
between the two countries had cooled considerably. The Tsar had ignored the 
opening of the French exposition at Moscow and the Rothschilds, acting evi¬ 
dently at the direction of the French foreign office, had refused to float a new 
Russian loan for five hundred million rubles unless the Tsar altered his policy 
towards the Jews.^*^ This was a very effective blow at one of Russia's most sensi¬ 
tive spots. So also was the high-handed attitude assumed by the French govern¬ 
ment in connexion with a dispute which arose at this time between the Fran¬ 
ciscans and the Greek monks in Bethlehem. Evidently Freycinet and his 
colleagues were weary of the exchange of small courtesies, and were determined 
to secure something tangible and concrete. 

The effect of the French policy was instantaneous. The Tsar and his min¬ 
isters felt indignant, but they could not afford to give their sentiments outward 
expression; they needed money too badly to re-ecjtiip the army, to construct the 
projected Transsibcrian railway and to meet a threatening crop failure. If these 
considerations were not in themselves sufficient to bring the Russians round to 
the French view, the renewal of the Triple Alliance and the reputed adherence 
of England served to force the decision. The events of May, June and July 
1891 brought matters to a head and placed the Tsar before two alternatives: 
isolation in the face of a hostile coalition; or an agreement with France That 
he chose the latter was the most natural thing in the world. It was really the 
German policy that drove Russia into the arms of France. There is abundant 
evidence to prove that it was the ill-fated flirt anglo-triphaen that led to the 
conclusion of an entente between the two countries. Lamsdorff’s diary is simply 
packed with evidence on this point. Mohrenheim was reporting from Paris 
that the French government was profoundly discouraged by the renewal of 
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the Triple Alliance and that it was very apprehensive of the negotiations for 
a tariff treaty which were being initiated between Russia and Germany. At the 
same time Laboulaye, the French ambassador at the Russian court, informed 
Giers of the Anglo-Italian Agreement of 1887, of which the French had known 
for some time. From Constantinople came reports that were by no means re¬ 
assuring The ambassador, M. Nelidov, was convinced that England had joined 
.the Triple Alliance. For some time he had been urging the conclusion of a 
FrancO'Russian Alliance and common action between the two governments 
in all affairs of the Near East. All this uneasiness was, before long, reflected in 
the Russian press, where the influential journalist, Tatishchev, was demanding 
the solidification of Franco-Russian relations bv the conclusion of a formal 
treaty.^^ 

Giers became convinced that something must be done to allay the impatience 
and apprehension of the French. He invited the French ambassador to visit him, 
and, in a crucial conversation on July 17, took the initiative in suggesting that 
the renewal of the Triple Alliance and the indirect accession of England to it 
had created for France and Russia a new situation which might make it de¬ 
sirable to take a further step in the direction of an entente.®® Laboulaye asked for 
instructions from his government for the event of Giers’ returning to the sub¬ 
ject. They were sent him on July 24, just as the French squadron arrived at 
Cronstadt on a visit, 

ITcre followed a two weeks’ demonstration on an unprecedented scale. One 
festivity succeeded another in rapid succession, the French sailors were lionized 
wherever they went, the Marseillaise resounded in the streets, and to top it all 
the Tsar himself visited the squadron and stood bareheaded while the battle 
hymn of the Revolution was played by a Russian band. The Cronstadt days 
were of particular significance because in a country like Russia, which was auto¬ 
cratically ruled, the government could control even popular demonstration. 
By giving the people free rein the Tsar intended to manifest his determination 
to align himself with France. The visit came most conveniently for the Rus¬ 
sian government and served as a starting point for serious negotiation. 

The press of western Europe was disposed at first to take the whole affair 
light-heartedly. One influential German paper declared that the French squad¬ 
ron, instead of carrying an arsenal of bombs and grenades, was loaded with 
an inexhaustible supply of bottles and casks, with which it intended to open 
up such a cannonade of champagne corks against the walls of the Russian for¬ 
tress that the hearts of the Muscovites would infallibly capitulate. This humorous 
vein was distinctly malapropos, for along with the popular manifestations went 
secret discussions between Giers and the French ambassador. Although the 
initiative had been taken by the Russians, the French had lost no time in follow¬ 
ing up the lead. A draft agreement had been sent to Laboulaye. The French 
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desires, so Ribot declared, were limited to two points- tbc two governments 
should agree to act in conceit on all c|Liestions which might alTcct the main¬ 
tenance of [)eacc in bAiropc, and it should be understood that if peace were really 
menaced by one of the powers of the Triple Alliance France and Russia would, 
without delay, take the necessary measures to prevent sur[)rise. In other words, 
France and Russia should come to an agreement to mobilize their forces simul¬ 
taneously as soon as one of the nations of the T riplc Alliance mobilized its forces. 

This draft typified the views and aims of the French statesmen. For them 
Germany was the chief enemy and the most dangerous opponent. But the atti¬ 
tude of Giers showed at once how ddTerent was the Russian view. lie desired 
to make the Entente as general as possible and to avoid specific military ob¬ 
ligations. Fie objected to the attempt made by the French to confine the 
application of the accord to questions concerning only European peace. Fie 
therefore proposed that the second clause of Ribot’s diaft be recast to provide 
that, in case the maintenance of peace weie threatened, and especially in case 
one of the two contracting powers were men.iced by aggression, the two parties, 
should, if they thought necessary, take counsel tf) concert in advance measures 
to be taken immediately and simultaneously if the eventuality contemplated 
should actually materialize. It requires some efiort to penetrate this maze of 
circumlocutions, but Gicrs’ phrasing is interesting because it shows that he was 
anxious to lead the French on w'ithout assuming definite obligations or abandon¬ 
ing Russia’s freedom of action 

It could not be expected that the French would accejit this counter-proposal 
without objection They could not allow themselves to be bound without bind¬ 
ing the Russians too, otherwise the new friendship wouM have been not only 
compromising, but d.ingerous. Ribot insisted on a more specific wording of 
the second clause. The text was to be made to read that, in case peace were 
threatened or one jxtrty menaced by aggression, the two C(mtiacting powers 
shouhl agree to concert measures, and so forth. In other words, the preliminary 
negotiations were to be obligatory, not ojitional. The two [X)\vers were to discuss 
not whether measures should be taken, but rather what measures should be 
taken. Gicrs thought this version much too far-reaching, and the Tsar himself 
became a bit hesitant. So far as one can detect from the Russian sources, Alex¬ 
ander was much more favorable to the Entente than Ciiers The surly autocrat 
appears in the diary of LamsdoifF as an almost immovable and wholly fearless 
giant. Fie did not like the (Germans and wxis rather glad to see the Reinsurance 
Treaty go, despite the c/Tccts of its loss upon Russia’s international position. All 
the dangers which Gicrs was repeatedly calling to his attention failed to imjiress 
him. He had no feeling for any nuance in diplomacy, but aimed at keeping 
himself popular in Russia and for the rest doing what he wished. 
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Alexander decided to call home Baron Mohrenheim, in order to learn his 
views regarding the Entente with France. This decision gave Giers a headache, 
for he had no use whatever for Mohrenheim. The officials of the foreign ministry 
and of the ministry of war suspected the ambassador of being in the pay of 
French interests, especially of munitions interests, and there is every reason to 
believe that he was remunerated for his ardent support of a Franco-Russian 
alliance. As it happened, his talks with Giers went off better than the latter had 
expected. It was arranged that the Entente should be embodied in a letter from 
Cffers to Mohrenheim, which the ambassador could then communicate to Ribot. 
Apparently Mohrenheim made no great effort to secure the acceptance of the 
whole French draft. That would have been hopeless. Giers’ letter made no men¬ 
tion of any provision for mobilization and therefore did not fulfill the desires 
of the French. It was merely a compromise between tlic views of the two govern¬ 
ments.^” 

Giers’ letter to Mohrenheim was dated August 21 and was communicated 
to M, Ribut on August 27. The French government accepted it at once, but the 
foreign ministei as well ns M. Freycmet did not fail to urge the desirability of 
not postponing loo long the discussion of technical matters of a military nature. 
The extraordinary rapidity, they said, with which a crisis might develop into 
a fateful conflict and the impossibility of discussing the situation in the event 
of a surprise made it essential to settle things in advance. Mohrenheim recog¬ 
nized in his covering letter that the development of the two points of the .iccord 
was a natural and necessary complement of the Entente and agreed that it 
should be proceeded with as soon as convenient. I'hereby he again brought the 
imprecations of the Russi in foreign office upon his head. “ At bottom,” noted 
Lamsdorff, “ this whole rapprochement with France does not enjoy the sym¬ 
pathy of M. Giers.” Once <igain the foreign minister did not dare take too 
strong a line with Mohrenheim, but he was evidently determined not to go 
beyond the two points of the accord for the time being. The ambassador, whom 
Lamsdorff continued to suspect of being well paid for his efforts by the French, 
tried to get around the obstacles presented by the Russian foreign office. In 
September 1891 Jules Flansen, a Dane naturalized in France who had for many 
years been one of the most notorious secret agents m Europe, was sent off to 
Copenhagen, where the Tsar was visiting his wife’s relatives. Hansen was 
closely associated with Mohrenheim and apparently acted as a liaison officer 
between the French foreign office and the Russian embassy. Whether he was 
sent on this particular mission by the French or by Mohrenheim is a question 
of no importance. He carried a memorandum setting forth the French views 
and urging the need for an arrangement for both countries to mobilize simul¬ 
taneously whenever news should arrive of the mobilization of the Triple 
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Alliance. Nothing came of this demarche, for the Tsar would not go beyond 
a promise to consider the matter after his return to St. Petersburg. 

Alexander’s reply was undoubtedly inspired by a long report which he rC' 
ceived from Giers in the first days of September. The foreign minister wrote as 
follows: 

“ I make bold to think that in the present political situation the agreement ar¬ 
rived at on two points . . . may for the time being be looked upon as absolutely 
adequate, since it protects Russia against the danger of finding herself isolated in 
case of war, which, judging by the general feeling in Europe, no one looks for 
and no one desires. There is no doubt that this feeling is strengthened by our 
rapprochement with France, so obvious to all, which represents a powerful coun¬ 
terweight to the Triplice which is constantly increasing its military forces despite 
its chosen nickname, the ‘ league of peace.’ In my opinion it would be very in¬ 
cautious for us to abandon this calm and advantageous position, but this might 
easily happen if, in accord with the presuppositions expressed in Baron Mohren- 
heim’s correspondence with M Ribot and in his conversation with Freycinet, we 
should now set about negotiations for adopting those measures which would 
prove necessary in the event of unforeseen occurrences. Without mentioning the 
fact that such negotiations, entrusted to spectal delegates, would scarcely be kept 
secret, and the fact that their noising abroad . . can only hasten the fateful 
moment, it would seem to me very undesirable to bind ourselves prematurely 
by any positive engagements whatsoever in the military way, and thus embarrass 
our freedom of action In consequence of these considerations it would seem to 
me necessary, while adhering strictly to the path laid down by Your Majesty, to 
be content for the time being with the agreement on the two points, as expressed 
in the instruction to Baron Mohrenheim, postponing all further explanations con¬ 
cerning them until Your Majesty’s return to St. Petersburg. To depart from this 
program we could be induced only by some sudden, alarming circumstances, but, 
happily, they are not to be expected in the immediate future.” 

Ihere was nothing for the French to do but to exercise patience. For the time 
being they felt decidedly exposed, for there was nothing in the August Entente 
that would guarantee them immediate Russian aid in the eyent of their be¬ 
coming embroiled with the Triple Alliance or with England. Fortunately ar¬ 
rangements had been made for the French squadron to visit Portsmouth on its 
return from Cronstadt. The invitation had come from England, and may be 
taken as evidence that Lord Salisbury, while convinced that it was to England’s 
interest to stand well with the Triple Alliance, thought it well to disabuse France 
and Russia of any ideas of English hostility. The Paris government accepted the 
invitation with alacrity, for the obvious reason that the merest common sense 
dictated the avoidance of antagonism to England so long as Russia could not be 
certainly counted upon. As a matter of fact there was always a school of French 
political thought, of which Clemenccau may be taken as the outstanding ex- 
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ample, which disliked and distrusted an alliance with “ barbarous” and auto¬ 
cratic Russia, and sought an agreement with liberal England. On the very eve 
of the Cronstadt visit Clemenceau had a long talk with Joseph Chamberlain 
in which he asked for English support in effecting a settlement with Germany 
in order that France might be spared the alliance with Russia. In return he was 
prepared to give England a free hand in Egypt. Chamberlain reported all this 
to Salisbury, but the prime minister insisted on the need for the time being of 
maintaining a free hand while cultivating the friendship of the central powers.** 
This did not, of course, preclude a friendly gesture towards France “ Though 
in the present state of Europe our interests lie on the side of the Triple Alliance,” 
wrote Salisbury to the Queen, “ it is most important to persuade the French, if 
we can, that England has no antipathy to France, or any partisanship against 
her.” So every effort was made to assure the success of the Portsmouth visit 
and the occasion proved in every way satisfactory.** 

While the French statesmen were intent on avoiding anything like a pro¬ 
vocative attitude, Baron Mohrenhcim chattered all too freely about the new 
Entente, much to the distress to the Russian foreign office, which was more than 
ever convinced that he had gone off his head or that he was being richly re¬ 
warded.*® Ribot, Freycinet and other members of the cabinet tried to counter-act 
his baneful utterances by making a series of reassuring and pacific speeches in 
the provinces, but there was nevertheless considerable uneasiness and appre¬ 
hension in Berlin, Vienna and London. In September Emperor William and 
Francis Joseph met at Schwarzenau. They discussed the general European scene 
and decided to pursue a policy of calmness and conciliation. Soon afterward 
Caprivi, Kalnoky and Rudini made public statements reflecting this policy. 
But at bottom the cabinets of the central powers and of England were by no 
means certain that the new Franco-Russian Entente would not lead to compli¬ 
cations. For some time Europe had feared that the Russians were planning an 
assault upon Constantinople or the Bosporus. In September there was something 
of a scare when they began to threaten the Sultan because of his objection to 
the passage of ships of the Russian volunteer fleet. At London the matter was 
evidently considered to be a serious symptom, and a strong stand was decided 
upon. By way of warning a British force was landed on the island of Sigri, near 
the entrance to the Dardanelles (September 13), and the Sultan was obliged to 
explain to the powers that his arrangement with Russia regarding the Straits in¬ 
volved no departure from the international regulations.*^ 
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During the winter of the EurojxMn situation was marked by an 

uneasy calm. Russia was entering upon one of the worst famines of her history. 
In some quarters it was feared that this disaster, far from paralyzing the gov¬ 
ernment, might drive it into a desperate policy of foreign adventure. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, however, the Russians had no desire at all to embark upon a course 
of aggression. They were, on the contrary, literally sick with fear lest their 
neighbors take advantage of their plight. The minister of finance was already 
talking about the possibility of affecting some agreement for the reduction of 
armaments, an idea which rather intrigued the pacifically minded officials of the 
foreign office.'*® The scheme was somewhat phantastic at the lime and was not 
followed up, but M. Gicrs, who had for some time been planning to pay a visit 
to the West, made good use of his leave to carry tidings of good will to the other 
powers. On October 13-14 he conferred with Rudim at Milan and Monza. The 
nature of these discussions has never become known, despite the deluge of 
rumors which filled the press at that time. It seems, however, that Giers gave 
assurances with regard to the new Entente with France, and promised to use his 
good offices to improve Franco-Italian relations. Riidini apparently agreed to 
do what he could to hasten the settlement of the Bulgarian ditficulty.'*" 

Although he had not originally planned to visit Paris, the Russian foreign 
minister decided that it would not be expedient to omit the French capital from 
his Itinerary. He arrived there on November 20. On the following day there 
was an important conference at which Frcycmet and Ribot, (hers and Mohren- 
heim were present. The Russian minister was intent on minimizing the dan¬ 
gers of the European situation in order to forestall the demamls of his French 
colleague. He was convinced, he said, that the powers of the Triple Alliance 
were not willing to risk a war. Besides, he could do nothing about a military 
convention without consulting with the Isar. In regard to the Near East Russia 
was anxious to prevent complications. She had no designs on (Constantinople 
and had no intention of taking action unless the Austrians or Greeks attempted 
to gain possession of this important capital. With respect to Egypt, Russia would 
be willing to lend France moral support, but that was all. There was some talk of 
the desirability of establishing a Russian squadron in the Mediterranean and 
Russian ships were in fact sent on a scries of demonstrative visits, but the only 
concrete result of the conference was the agreement that the two governments 
should send to their representatives at Constantinople instructions to co-operate 
in convincing the Sultan that the new Entente was not directed against Turkey, 
and to inform His Majesty that if he swerved too much to the side of the 
Triple Alliance and England, France and Russia would act accordingly. Taken 
uy and large, Giers succeeded in evading awkward demands on the part of the 
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French. He had every reason to be satisfied. Freycinct, on the other hand, was 
disgusted with Giers’ unwillingness to go beyond generalities or to discuss any¬ 
thing but the status quo.®® 

On his way back to St. Petersburg the Russian minister stopped at Berlin. 
He found the German statesmen very reserved and was therefore obliged to 
do most of the talking himself. He explained that the Entente with France was 
the result of the noisy renewal of the Triple Alliance and attempted to mini¬ 
mize the importance of the Cronstadt demonstration. Referring to his visit to 
Paris, he expatiated upon the desire for peace which he found among the French 
people. Neither Alsace nor Lorraine had even been mentioned in the conver¬ 
sations, he asserted. Apart from these generalities, Giers was anxious to bring 
up a very important question. Russia, which was badly in need of funds, had 
suffered a severe financial reverse in October when a loan for half a billion 
francs had been floated in Paris. The bankers had over-subscribed it seven times, 
but they had found it impossible to unload the bonds on the public, so that in 
the end the Russian ministry of finance was obliged to buy back many of the 
bonds in order to save itself from complete debacle. Giers hoped to be able to 
secure the approval of the German government for the participation of Berlin 
banks, and if possible to pave the way for a (lerman-Russian tariff treaty, l^ut 
he received little encouragement and left the German capital without accom¬ 
plishing anything of note.®^ 

As the year 1891 drew to a close, then, the relationship between Russia and 
France rem.uncd what it was when the exchange of notes took place in August. 
The Russians had taken the initiative thiough fear of their own isolation and 
through apprehension lest France be forced to make other arrangements. The 
Paris government had, from the outset, made no secret of its ultimate desires, 
but Giers and the foreign ofhee had .ivoided definite commitments. During the 
months of uncertainty that hdlowed the Cronstadt demonstration all efforts 
made by the French to initiate discussions looking to a military convention 
proved completely abortive. The Russians felt that tliey had done enough. The 
domestic crisis made a [lolicy of watchful waiting more imperative than ever. 
Far from challenging the powers of the Triple Alliance, Giers, who was really 
a sick man, did not spare himself. His grand tour of the European capitals was a 
good will tour and he was pleased to think, when he arrived at home, that the 
danger of international complications was, for the time being, but slight. 
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D espite the efforts of the Russian foreign office to reassure the 
other powers with respect to the Franco-Russian Entente, ihc situation 
did not improve very much during the winter of iBi; 1-1892. Relations 
between Russia and Germany, for example, became more and more strained. 
Emperor William was anxious about the new alignment and suspected that his 
own allies were ready to make up to the Russians. The Tsar, on the other 
hand, was tortured by fears lest England or the powers of the Triple Alliance 
should attack Russia in her hour of tribulation. The unwillingness of the 
Cjermans to lend money or to enter seriously upon the discussion of a tariff 
treaty made the Russian autocrat even more suspicious of his German cousin’s 
ultimate plans. Finally, to crown it all, he was startled by the initiation of 
a conciliatory policy toward the Poles on the part of the Berlin government. 
It seemed almost as though the Germans were angling for the support of 
the Poles in a coming war with Russia. These developments, taken together 
with the continued unrest in Bulgaria and the constant friction between Russia 
and Austria, convinced the Tsar that he was on the eve of a catastrophe, and 
that his German neighbor was primarily re.sponsible for Russia’s difficulties. 
When, in the autumn of 1891, Alexander twice passed through German terri¬ 
tory without indicating a desire to see the Emperor, he was simply giving vent 
to his personal feelings. It is not surprising, however, that William put a most 
ominous interpretation upon this discourtesy. 

In the meanwhile, Freycinet and his colleagues were as eager as ever to proceed 
with the integration of the August Entente. They knew that if anything was to 
be accomplished, the initiative must come from their side The chief of staff, 
General Miribcl, was therefore instructed to draw up a preliminary draft for a 
military convention. Nothing was done for the moment, because the Tsar’s 
aversion to any further action at that time was well known and even the Russian 
press declaimed against the idea of a hard and fast alliance. Freycinet’s fall from 
power, which re.sulted directly from the new policies initiated by the Vatican, 
made a very poor impression in St. Petersburg. The Russian ambassador at 
Paris warned the French authorities that the T.sar did not like “ new faces,” and 
it was probably for that reason that Freycinet was retained as minister of war 
and Ribot as minister of foreign affairs in the new Loubet cabinet. 

Finally, on March 8, 1892, the Miribel draft was submitted to the Tsar. The 
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document was anything but welcome to the Russian foreign office, which simply 
resented all efforts of the French to capitalize the new relationship to Russia. 
Lamsdorif was much put out by the naval demonstrations in the Mediter¬ 
ranean: “ Having entangled us in their nets, we shall be betrayed and sold at the 
first convenient opportunity,” he moaned. The rapprochement with France, he 
argued, was perfectly proper as a reply to the renewal of the Triple Alliance: 
“ We would not remain isolated and unprepared, we had to restore at least the 
appearance of a balance of forces in Europe, but why abuse good things? We 
need peace and tranquillity in view of the disasters of the famine, the incom¬ 
pleteness of our armaments, the desperate state of our railroads and finally the 
renewed agitation in the camp of the Nihilists.” The best thing for Russia would 
be an arrangement with Germany.^ 

Giers shared this general view and felt convinced, after the fall of the Frey- 
cinet cabinet, that every precaution should be taken because of the instability of 
French affairs. He agreed with Lamsdorif that the Miribel draft, with its dis¬ 
tinct point against Germany, was not in Russia’s interest. Russia must avoid 
giving promises which would leave France a free hand to provoke a conflict. It 
would be a mistake to help the French crush Germany, when the French were 
unwilling to aid Russia against Austria or Turkey. The Tsar, however, showed 
little sympathy for the German proclivities of his minister. “ We must indeed 
come to an agreement with the French,” he noted, “ and in case of war between 
France and Germany we must immediately hurl ourselves upon the Germans 
in order not to give them time to crush France first and then turn on us. We 
must correct the mistakes of the past and crush Germany at the first opportunity. 
When Germany breaks up, Austria will not dare do anything.” 

“ The Tsar believes that once he has downed Germany he will be ruler of the 
world, have the Balkans in his pocket, etc.,” remarked Giers bitterly to his assist¬ 
ant. “ What,” he asked the Tsar, “ would Russia gain by helping France defeat 
Germany? ” To which Alexander replied that Germany, once defeated, would 
fall to pieces. But the foreign minister argued that a struggle for independence 
would unite Germany more strongly than ever. And even if France were success¬ 
ful, she would then no longer require the support of Russia. Russia would, in 
fact, be left with an unprotected frontier on the side of a hostile Germany. 
Would not so compromising a document as a military convention be unsafe in 
the hands of an unstable government? 

This material, taken from the Lamsdorff diaries, our first really authentic 
evidence from the Russian side, is most interesting because it reflects thus early 
in the negotiation the fundamental divergences in the aims of Russia and 
France, to say nothing of the proof it supplies of Giers’ aversion to a hard and 
fast agreement with France, The remarkable thing is that the Tsar showed him¬ 
self so open-minded on the subject. He was evidently more ready to swallow the 
French bait than was any one of his advisers. Whether this was due to the in- 

* Lamsdorfl: Dnievni)^, i8gi-i8g2, p. 262. 
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fluence of the shady Mohrenheim it is impossible to say. In any event Alex¬ 
ander, though not persuaded by the objections of Giers, yielded at least to the 
extent of promising to postpone serious consideration of the matter until his 
return from Denmark in July, when a high French officer was to be sent to St. 
Petersburg. In other words, the question of a military convention was allowed 
to hang fire.^ 

When the Tsar left for Denmark he finally gave in to the importunities of 
his ministers and agreed to pay a visit, already long overdue, to the German 
Emperor. On June 7 the two monarchs met at Kiel and spent the day to¬ 
gether. Political discussion was scrupulously avoided, for it was felt on both sides 
that nothing could be gained by attempting explanations. As a result the visit 
was much more successful than either ruler had expected it to be But in Paris 
this latest turn was viewed with considerable uneasiness, the more so as there 
had been some correspondence with Berlin regarding an international celebra¬ 
tion of university students which was to be held at Nancy. The German students 
had not been invited to this affair. Indeed the difficulty arose from the fact that 
it was intended to make the whole demonstration anti-German and pro-Russian. 
The French government did everything in its power to throw cold water on 
the plans of the students, hut President Carnot, who was visiting the eastern 
departments at that very time, was un.ible to avoid being present. Everything 
went well until, on June 6, the Grand Duke Constantine, a close relative of 
the Tsar, appeared at Nancy to pay his respects to Carnot. His presence was 
made the occasion for a huge Russophil demonstration which, coming as it did 
just before the meeting of the Tsar and the Emperor, looked very much like 
an affair pre-arranged by the Russian government to reassure the French and 
to overshadow the Kiel interview. As a matter of fact the French ministry was 
more alarmed than pleased by this unexpected incident, which was apparently 
staged by Mohrenheim as his own contribution to the good cause. The Tsar had 
nothing to do with it. In fact he was infuriated by the whole affair.® 

Incidents of this sort, which might very well have led to serious consequences, 
made the French more anxious than ever to close the deal with Russia and thus 
make absolutely sure of her aid in case of eventual complications. But the Rus¬ 
sians were less disposed than ever to yield to pressure. The fall of the Salisbury 
government in England in the summer and the advent of a new Gladstone 
ministry was everywhere expected to result in greater laxity in English policy. 
Gladstone was more interested in domestic than in foreign affairs, and was not 
nearly so suspicious of Russia as his predecessor. Lord Rosebery, the new foreign 
minister, was known to be an admirer of Salisbury’s policies, bur it was expected 
that he would not be able to secure the support of his colleagues for an active 

* Ltvte ]aune Fran^ats, nos. 28-33, 3 ^' Frcycincf Souvenirs, pp 407-500, Lamsdorfl, op. ciL, 
pp 270-T, 203 , 298-9, 308 

^ On the Kiel interview sec* Die Grosse Poktif^, VII, no 1636, Waldcrsee Denl{wurdtgt{ctten, 
IT, pp 241, 242 On the Nnncy affair sec- Die Gro<sc Pohtik, VII, nos 1580 ff : Hansen. Mo/iren- 
hetm. pp 138 42, Austn.in material in inv Funno Pus'tan llhtitue, pp 244 9 
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course in international affairs. The enthusiasm of the Russians for the French 
had cooled considciably, and all the importunities of the Pans government went 
unheeded. The Tsar was abroad and Giers was sick in bed. 

With no prospect of official action, M. Ribot finally decided to make use of 
the press to set forth the French view of the situation. On July 14, the French 
national holiday, the Figaro published a remarkable article entitled “ Alliance 
or Flirtation.^ ” The inspired writer of this article did not indulge in circum¬ 
locutions. It was high time, he argued, that the period of coquetting and of 
bagatelles should be brought to a close by an alliance contract. If the Russians 
did not approve of French conditions, neither did the French like the Russian 
situation with its economic and financial difficulties and its inadequate military 
establishment. France had the right to demand that something definite be done. 
These exchanges of vague promises and these manifestations of Platonic attach¬ 
ment were more dangerous than comforting. '‘We have been courting for the 
last year; let us resolutely raise the question of the marriage-contract as befits 
families that respect each other.” 

The Russians took the hint and, though they felt outraged by the temerity 
of the French, they saw the need for some concession. On August i Boisdeffre 
arrived at St. Petersburg according to previous arrangement. The French de¬ 
mands were roughly as follows: a) in case the Triple Alliance or Germany 
alone mobilized, Russia and France should do likewise without the need of 
previous agreement or notification; b) in case of war, Russia should place on 
her German frontier all the forces at her disposal excepting those necessary to 
hold Austiia in check; c) the forces to be used against Germany should not 
confine themselves to observation, but should attack, in order to prevent the 
Germans from transporting their troops to the west and thus crushing France. 
It was a complete orderly program for which Ribot demanded the signature not 
only of the minister of war, but of the minister of foreign affairs. 

Boisdeffre opened the discu.ssion immediately with Vannovski and Obru¬ 
chev, the Ru.ssian minister of war and chief of staff, but he discovered to his 
great disappointment that the situation was anything but auspicious. General 
Vannovski was favorable to an agreement with France, but wished to avoid 
specific obligations of a military nature. General Obruchev, the chief of staff, 
was prepared to go further than his colleague, but had to reckon with the 
specific needs of Russia and had to take into account the opposition of the 
foreign office. In a fundamental memorandum drawn up in May he had gone 
over the problem in detail. He recognized the tremendous importance of swift 
mobilization. ” Beginning of mobilization,” he pointed out, “ cannot now be 
regarded as a peaceful act; on the contrary it is the most decisive act of war.” 
Therefore it would be highly desirable for two allied powers to mobilize simul¬ 
taneously, and with that move diplomatic action would cease. Furthermore, he 
remarked, the chances of a war remaining localized were very small. It would 
be a mistake to deal with the problem of mobilizing against any single enemy. 
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Russia and France would have to arrange to mobilize simultaneously against 
the Triple Alliance as a whole: 

“ The French regard as their immediate enemy Germany almost exclusively; to 
Italy they attach secondary importance, while for Austria they cherish certain 
sympathies, continuing to regard her as the historic antagonist of Germany. 
Hence, the French would like, if possible, to conclude with us a convention solely 
for the event of war with Germany. To a certain extent this condition is mutually 
profitable. But one cannot help noticing that it is considerably more profitable for 
France than for us. Having secured a guarantee against her most dangerous 
enemy, France might, in case of war by Russia against Austria, even though it 
broke out at Germany’s command, remain inactive and wait for developments, 
which might prove fatal to us. . . . Hence it is scarcely convenient for us to 
conclude a convention exclusively for the event of a war with Germany. We are 
faced by a Triple Alliance closely cemented in military matters; in no case can 
we imagine separate action against us by Germany or Austria; hence, in the 
convention it is necessary for us to base the simultaneous mobilization of the 
armies of France and Russia on the idea of an attack not by Germany, but by 
any power of the Triple Alliance.” 

As for the assignment of definite numbers of troops to any specific theatre of the 
war, Obruchev was resolutely opposed to such arrangements: “We must pre¬ 
serve absolute freedom of action, and hence in the question of joint operations 
with France the best thing will be to confine ourselves to a general obligation.” * 
At bottom this Obruchev memorandum was not far removed from the 
memorandum drawn up by General Miribcl. But both Vannovski and Giers 
felt that written obligations were to be avoided, and they had secured the Tsar’s 
approval of this standpoint. Therefore General Boisdefire had a hard time 
during the first days he spent in St. Petersburg. The discussions were, at times, 
nothing less than acrimonious. Vannovski argued that there was no need for 
a formal agreement and that a gentlemen’s understanding would suffice. He 
complained of the Figaro article, he dilated on the instability of the French 
ministries, he pointed out the unconstitutionality of agreements not approved 
by the French chamber, and he stressed the impossibility of submitting the 
Convention to the legislature because of the Tsar’s insistence on absolute secrecy. 
Vannovski even hinted that the French people, once they had the Tsar’s signa¬ 
ture, would not really try to maintain peace. Regarding the specific French 
demands, the Russians raised serious objections. They rebelled against the idea 
of making the mobilization of Germany alone a casus foederis. For them Aus¬ 
tria was the principal enemy. In the end, however, Vannovski agreed to submit 
a modification of the French draft to the Tsar, probably anticipating his dis¬ 
approval. Obruchev and Boisdefire drew up a new text based on the French 
draft but taking account of the Russian objections. It was this modified draft 


^ LaniMlorlT, op. tit., pp. 336 40. 
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which was finally signed by the two governments and it is therefore necessary 
to say something of its variations from the French original. 

The final draft shows that Article I of the French original, which dealt 
with mobilization, became Article II; Article II of the French draft, providing 
for common action in the event of actual hostilities, now became Article III. 
The last sentence of Article I of the original, which envisaged the speedy en¬ 
gagement of the forces to be used against Germany, was relegated to the end 
of Article III of the final text. From the definitive form it is clear that the 
French won their point providing for mobilization in case of mobilization by 
Germany alone (“ In case the forces of the Triple Alliance, or of one of the 
powers composing it,” etc.). But it must be noted that this same clause obliged 
France to mobilize in case Austria alone mobilized against Russia. To this the 
French objected, because they were no more willing to become embroiled in 
an Austrian-Russian quarrel than were the Russians to become involved in a 
Franco-German dispute. The French yielded in order not to wreck the nego¬ 
tiations, consoling themselves with the thought that an Austrian-Russian con¬ 
flict would eventually bring in Germany or Italy anyway. The whole thing, 
then, was a compiomise. 

But why did the Russians consent to a compromise.^ It was not they but 
the French who were anxious to have the Convention. The explanation is that 
the changed sequence of the articles deprived the compromise of most of its 
value. In the original French draft the articles had followed logically one upon 
the other: i. mobilization; 2. common action in case of actual hostilities; 3. 
division of forces, etc. In the final draft the cart was put before the horse, and 
there was a contradiction between Articles I and II. In the second, France bound 
herself to mobilize even if Austria alone mobilized, but according to the first 
she was obliged to lend active assistance only if Russia were attacked by 
Germany or by Austria supported by Germany. The same contradiction applied 
to Russia’s obligations. There are indications that both sides agreed to the 
compromise with some mental reservations. The French, for example, could 
argue that they could not be expected to mobilize against Austria alone if they 
were not expected to fight against Austria alone. So far as one can detect, the 
Russians meant to take only Article I of the final draft seriously. 

The remaining clauses of the agreement provided for co-operation of the 
two general staffs in time of peace, specified that France and Russia should not 
conclude a separate peace with the Triple Alliance, fixed the duration of the 
Convention at that of the Triple Alliance, and provided for rigorous secrecy. 

After some hesitation Freycinct authorized BoisdefTrc to sign this modified 
draft. The Tsar was inclined to approve it, but insisted that it be referred to 
Giers. This meant more trouble and objection, because of the foreign minister’s 
absence in Finland and because of his known opposition. At bottom the draft 
convention was much more than a military arrangement. It was called that by 
common consent because it was important to have the agieement in a form 
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other than a treaty, so that the French government would not have to submit 
it to the Chamber. The document was really something of a cross between a 
treaty of alliance and a military convention. Its political provisions will be 
obvious to anyone who consults the text. Now it was not the purely military 
arrangements between the general staffs that Giers objected to. Such arrange¬ 
ments were not considered to bind a government to any particular course of 
action, but simply laid down a course of procedure if war were actually em¬ 
barked upon. It was the political aspect of the Boisdeffre-Obruchev draft that 
Giers could not stomach. He was appalled to learn that the Tsar seemed in¬ 
clined to accept it. In a letter to Alexander he said: “ I make bold to think that 
to accept premature obligations, not called for at the present moment by political 
conditions, would be . . . extremely dangerous, the more so as we do not know 
under what circumstances war will break out.” 

Thereupon the Tsar asked Obruchev to pay a hurried visit to Giers in the 
hope of persuading him. The chief of staff turned out to be more reasonable 
than Giers had expected to find him. Apparently both Vannovski and Obruchev 
had become somewhat irritated by the insistence of Boisdeffre. In any event it 
took but a short time for Obruchev and Giers to reach an agreement. Vannovski 
was to write Boisdeffre a letter embodying the revised draft, but with the clear 
understanding that it was merely a draft, that the Tsar’s approval was approval 
only tn principle, and that the political aspects of the draft (that is, the alliance 
aspect) should be further examined. On these terms the Tsar gave his approval 
on August 17. Boisdeffre left St. Petersburg discouraged and disgusted. Ribot 
and Freycinct shared his indignation. When Giers visited southern France in 
September they paid him a special visit and tried to reopen the question. They 
found him, as ever, full of general statements and benevolent assurances, but it 
was impossible to secure from him any definite promises.® 

The French statesmen had had ample opportunity to become acquainted 
with the true disposition of the Russians. It was clearly quite futile to attempt 
further discussions, especially after the great Panama scandal began to throw 
its pall over the French political scene in the autumn of 1892. The Tsar, who 
had never had any sympathy with the republican form of government, was 
disgusted with the revelation of rottenness and corruption in French political 
life. When one of the French deputies made the assertion that Katkov, the great 
Russian journalist, had received half a million francs of Panama money to back 
the Franco-Russian Alliance, the press of St. Petersburg and Moscow rose in 
unison to defend the memory of its dead leader and to vilify the French. The 
relations between the two governments became even more strained when the 
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Russian ambassador, Baron Mohrenhcim, was accused of having accepted some 
of the tainted funds.® 

Worse than this estrangement was the unwillingness of the two powers to 
support each other m matters of real significance. The Russians and the English 
were drifting into a serious dispute on the borders of India, in the region of the 
Pamirs. For some time the Russians had been advancing over the high plateaus, 
their object being to discourage the English from an active support of the Bub 
garian regime by bringing pressure to bear upon the British position in central 
Asia. In the autumn of 1891 a Russian detachment in the Pamirs had turned 
back Captain Younghusband, who had been sent from India to investigate its 
activities. The English had lodged a vigorous protest, and the Russian govern¬ 
ment had seen fit to apologize.^ 

During the spring and summer of 1892 there had been some talk of delimit¬ 
ing the claims of the two powers in these mountain fastnesses, but the Russians 
were evidently sparring for time and it seems from the official correspondence 
that the military men were in favor of taking a strong line. However that may 
have been, in the early autumn of 1892 Colonel lanov, the very man who had 
expelled Younghusband, was sent out with a considerable force to assert the 
authority of Russia against the encroachments of China and Afghanistan. Be¬ 
fore long there were serious clashes between the Russian and Afghan detach¬ 
ments, and there was some danger that the Amir would go over to the Russian 
side. The whole expedition was evidently engineered by the Russian war office, 
which wanted to secure control of the passes to India. The foreign office was 
anxious enough to come to an agreement, and attempted to carry on negotiations 
with the English. But it was quite impossible to come to any settlement, and the 
matter dragged on for many months.® 

The continued danger of a conflict with England probably had something 
to do with the willingness of the Tsar to negotiate the Military Convention with 
the French. That is to say, the Russians, no longer assured of the neutrality 
of Germany, needed the French to hold the Germans in check. But the govern¬ 
ment at St. Petersburg was very anxious to avoid trouble, and for that reason 
flatly refused to support the French government in its protests when, in Janu¬ 
ary 1893, the English interfered in Egypt and prevented the young Khedive 
from appointing an anti-English ministry.® 
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For the time being European politics were in a fluid state. The Panamj 
scandal turned France into a “ wild sea of denunciation, suspicion and mutual 
recrimination/’ to quote Lord Dufferin. The Tsar was utterly disillusioned and 
disgusted, especially by the tactless efforts of French agitators to implicate Rus 
sian diplomats. Yet there was the constant threat of trouble with the English 
in central Asia, and the Bulgarian question was still an open sore. During the 
'winter Stambulov had prepared the way for the marriage of Ferdinand with a 
Catholic princess of the house of Parma. This necessitated changes in the Bui 
garian constitution, but the necessary measures were railroaded through the 
Assembly and the wedding actually took place in April 1893 The Russian 
government launched fiery protests and even hinted at the possible use of force, 
but no one took these threats very seriously, knowing full well that Russia 
was not prepared to act. This diagnosis of the situation was quite correct, for 
in actual fact efforts were being made by Russia to reach an agreement with 
Austria regarding the Bulgarian question Nothing concrete resulted from 
these advances because the Austrians were quite unwilling to co-operate in the 
ejection of Ferdinand and his minister. Still, the relations between the two coun¬ 
tries were decidedly improved, and in May Giers himself paid a visit to Vienna, 
where he was given a most cordial reception. After his departure Kalnoky de 
dared in the Delegations that relations with Russia had improved and that they 
were now “ very friendly 

Of even greater importance than the efforts of the Russians to iron out theii 
difficulties with Austria was the favorable development of Russian-German 
relations during the winter. In view of the possibilities of a conflict in central 
Asia, the Russians were more dependent than ever upon the good will of Ger¬ 
many. Furthermore, the series of tariff treaties concluded by Germany with 
her allies and with other continental states in the years 1891 and 1892 made the 
settlement of outstanding economic questions more imperative than ever for the 
Russians. It was hoped at St. Petersburg that the conclusion of a commercial 
treaty would lead also to the reopening of the German money market, a mattei 
of great importance to Russia during these critical famine years. The negotia 
tions for a tariff treaty were actually opened in August 1892 and were continued 
with numerous interruptions throughout the winter.^' 

Although these economic discussions made little progress, there was on the 
German side a distinct desire to re-establish connexions. The change of ministry 
in England had a good deal to do with this, for the Germans had far less con¬ 
fidence in the Gladstone cabinet than they had had in its predecessor. Whatever 
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ihe personal attitude of Rosebery might be, Gladstone was known to be more 
favorably disposed toward Russia than Salisbury, and was thought to favor 
an agreement with France. He and his friends had declared time and again 
their desire to see Egypt evacuated and had left no doubt that England would 
not intervene on behalf of Italy if the latter came into conflict with France. 
Rosebery had finally been induced by the Germans to give a personal written 
declaration recognizing the validity of the Mediterranean Agreements, but he 
had found it impossible, because of the attitude of his colleagues, to make an 
official pronouncement.^* 

As viewed from Berlin, England was no longer a reliable factor in contb 
nental politics. The Germans now thought it unwise to estrange Russia in the 
hope of maintaining Anglo-German friendship. They did not, of course, intend 
to cut the wire to London, but they meant to reconnect the wire to St. Petersburg 
and, if possible, to maintain a sort of balance between the two great wing powers. 
This policy of having two irons in the fire had been successfully conducted by 
Bismarck and its resumption by his successors marked the end of the brief inter¬ 
lude during which everything had been staked on the Triple Alliance and the 
support of England. 

A very instructive example of this change in the German policy may be 
found in the Egyptian question. The Germans had consistently supported the 
English in this matter, but in December 1892 it appeared that English interests 
at Constantinople were doing their utmost to oppose the award of a concession 
to a German syndicate for a railway to Konia. This concession, the second stage 
in the construction of what became known later as the Bagdad Railway, was of 
great interest to the Germans and particularly to the Emperor, who had fre- 
c]uently shown sympathy with the project. It was quite understandable therefore 
that the Germans should have resented English interference. The government de¬ 
cided upon a very significant action. In reply to the obstruction of the English, 
the Berlin foreign office wired its representative at Cairo to withhold the consent 
of the German government to an increase in the Egyptian army, which the 
English had very much at heart. This action was certainly effective. The London 
cabinet immediately retreated in the matter of the railway, and the Germans 
got their concession in February 1893. The upshot of the whole affair was that 
it showed clearly that Anglo-German relations were now on a business basis, 
and that the German foreign office was determined to take advantage of Eng¬ 
land’s weakness in order to make gains for itself.^* 

With respect to Russia the German policy underwent a similar marked 
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change. In the Bulgarian question there was an open return to the Bism.irckian 
attitude. Idle Germans would no longer support the Austrian and English 
policies in the Near East.’^ It stands to reason that Tsar Alexander appreciated 
this return of German policy to the old line, the more so as Russia’s position 
during the winter was so uncertain. When General von Schweinitz retired 
from the [)ost of German ambassador to St. Petersburg, the Tsai wrote directly 
to Emperor William asking for the appointment of General von Werder, a 
personal friend of the Imperial family, and a warm advocate of the Russian- 
German connexion.^At Berlin it was felt that this unusual procedure on the 
part of Alexander, taken together with the Panama crisis, should just about 
finish the Franco-Russian Alliance. In this belief the Germans were fortified 
by the Tsar’s decision to send his son on a visit to Berlin. Nicholas arrived on 
January 24 and for six days was the object of flattering attentions on the part 
of the Emperor. Iwery efiort was made to impress the Grand Duke with the 
arguments formerly used with such effect by Bismarck. The Emperor painted 
a lurid picture of the utter corruption and complete rottenness of the French 
government, and dilated upon the menace to the social order and to the mo¬ 
narchical system. At St. Petersburg and at Berlin it was believed that the whole 
scandal might end in the establishment of a military dictatorship and possibly 
war. The Emperor therefore pointed out that a :rusade against France might 
become necessary. The Triple Alliance, he insisted, was based upon conservative 
principles, and was wholly defensive. It was in no sense an obstacle to the re¬ 
establishment of a Holy Alliance or a League of the Three Emperors to combat 
the revolution 

The Grand Duke raised no ob)ections to this argumentation. On the contrary, 
he quite outdid the Emperor in the violence of his denunciations and his eager¬ 
ness to resurrect the agreement between the three monarchies. He promised to 
discuss the situation with his father, and took along a memorandum which had 
been carefully worked out in the German foreign office.’® Yet nothing sub¬ 
stantial ever came of these discussions. The Emperor waited in vain for a report 
of their effect upon the Tsar. Alexander himself may have been sympathetic to 
the idea, but he obviously could not change the Russian policy overnight. First 
of all, he would have to see what attitude the Germans would take in the matter 
of the all-important commercial treaty. When, in March 1893, the German 
government presented its terms, they were pretty stiff and quite unacceptable 
to the Russians. After some further negotiation the whole matter was postponed 
until the autumn. In the meanwhile, in June, the Russian government an¬ 
nounced a new and higher tariff schedule, to which the Germans replied. A 
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severe tariff war broke out between the two countries, which lasted for several 
months. 

The unwillingness of the Germans to consider serious concessions in the 
economic field was an important obstacle in the way of the re-establishment of 
friendship with Russia. Another factor of great significance was the German 
military bill, which was introduced in parliament in November 1892. While it 
reduced the term of service in the infantry and artillery from three years to two, 
it involved an increase of the German forces by some 80,000 men. The bill led 
to a hotly contested parliamentary struggle and for a time became the centre 
of interest. In the course of the debates frequent reference was made by Caprivi 
and others to the danger of war on two fronts. Talk of war became all too 
prevalent as the government’s chances of getting the bill passed steadily dimin¬ 
ished. When the Reichstag rejected the bill on May 6, the news was hailed 
with delight in St. Petersburg, where it was hoped that the elections would re¬ 
turn an even more recalcitrant assembly. As a matter of fact the elections proved 
disastrous for the Liberals who had opposed the bill, while the more conserva¬ 
tive groups showed substantial gains. With the help of the Polish deputies, the 
military law was passed on July 15.^^ The worst fears of the Tsar were 
realized. 

At the French foreign office the development of Russian-German relations 
had been watched with considerable uneavsiness. To wipe out the bad impression 
made by the Panama affair, the government put through a bill providing for 
the protection of foreign ambassadors from vicious attacks in the press. M. De- 
velle, who succeeded Ribot as foreign minister when the Freycinet cabinet was 
turned out in January, even induced President Carnot to apologize directly to 
the Tsar. Throughout the spring every effort was made by the French statesmen 
to avoid anything that might disturb the peace of the Continent. We know little 
of the correspondence between Paris and St. Petersburg at this time, but there 
is evidence that the French made full use of the German military law to urge 
upon Russia the necessity for precautionary measures. By way of contrast to the 
attitude of the Germans the French in June concluded a tariff treaty with Rus¬ 
sia. After the passage of the German army bill the Paris government expected 
momentarily some suggestion from the Russians regarding further negotiations 
for a military convention.'® 

But so far as we know the Russians made no move. The Tsar’s reply to the 
German military bill was to concentrate more and more troops in Poland until, 
in September, the French ambassador could speak of this region as a “ vast en¬ 
trenched camp ” of more than 650,000 men. Russia was preparing for all even¬ 
tualities, but Alexander was evidently not yet prepared to go all the way to meet 
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the desire of the French. It will be remembered that negotiations with Germany 
for a tariff treaty were to be resumed in October. The Russians had an obvious 
interest in awaiting further developments. In the interval a very serious Anglo- 
French conflict changed the whole complexion of international affairs. In the 
time of Freycinet and Ribot the French foreign office had shown no disposition 
to take an out and out anti-English stand or to support Russia in a forward 
policy in Asia. These men had followed the traditional French course. They 
had caused the English considerable trouble by their constant nagging in Egyp¬ 
tian affairs, but the British could regard these activities with relative equanimity 
so long as England had the support of the Triple Alliance. The Russians, who 
had little direct interest in the Egyptian question, were much more concerned 
with securing French aid against England in Asiatic problems. The out and 
out protagonists of a Franco-Russian alliance in Pans, people like Madame 
Adam and the group that wrote in the Nouvelle Revue, had attacked the foreign 
minister time and again for his pusillanimous policy toward England and his 
indifference to Asiatic affairs. 

Under Ribot’s successor, M. Develle, the French government showed less 
hesitancy about antagonizing England, especially in Asia. Vigorous efforts were 
made to extend the frontier of the French [lossessions in Indo-China at the ex¬ 
pense of the Kingdom of Siam. The English, who desired to maintain Siam 
as a buffer state between Burma and the French colonies to the east, opposed 
this forward policy in every way. In other words, they viewed the French en¬ 
croachments upon Siamese territory as the counterpart of the Russian advance 
toward Afghanistan. Nevertheless, Lord Rosebery was anxious to avoid compli¬ 
cations. He was willing to recognize the right of France to settle her accounts 
with Siam in any way she saw fit, though he refused to recognize the French 
claim to the left bank of the upper Mekong River. All this did not prevent the 
French from attacking the English and accusing them of underhandedly en¬ 
couraging the resistance of the Siamese. On both sides the press became rabid 
and war seemed almost inevitable when news arrived that on July 13 two 
French gunboats had forced their way up to Bangkok and had submitted a very 
stiff ultimatum to the Siamese government. On the rejection of the note the 
French agent withdrew from the capital and a blockade was proclaimed. This 
blockade, incidentally, was a blow at the English more than at the Siamese, for 
fully ninety per cent of the trade was in British hands.^® 

The French action made a deep impression in London. The behavior of 
the French to Siam, wrote Lord Rosebery to the Queen, was “ base, cruel and 
treacherous.” There was probably nothing “ so cynically vile ” on record. But 
England could not afford to be “ the Knight Errant of the World, careering 
about to redress grievances and help the weak.” Her only interest was to main- 
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tain Siam as a buffer state. But, Rosebery thought, the cabinet and parliament 
would hardly approve a policy that might result in war, and he himself did 
not like the idea of appealing to the Triple Alliance. He did, however, sound 
out the Italians as to their attitude in the event of a crisis, and at the same time 
hinted to the German ambassador that if matters took a turn for the worse an 
opportunity might present itself of bringing about the quadruple alliance which 
had been so frequently discussed, but which had always been vetoed by Glad¬ 
stone. The Italians were evidently tempted to take a strong stand, but they were 
warned by the Germans to hold off and wait until the English cannons had 
been fired or at least until there was a definite and specific treaty signed by Glad¬ 
stone himself.*''* 

It so happened that on July 27 the Emperor William himself arrived at 
Cowes to take part in the yacht races. On the 29th the Siamese accepted the 
French ultimatum, including the cession of the left bank of the Mekong, but 
before the English got over the excitement occasioned by this news a second 
the greater shock came on July ^0 in the form of a telegram from Bangkok 
saying that the French commander had ordered the British gunboats to leave 
the river and remain outside the blockade limits. It was obvious that a power 
like England could not accept such dictation, the more so as withdrawal in¬ 
volved the abandonment of her nationals in the Siamese capital. The great crisis 
had arrived. When Rosebery sent a note to Paris stating that the British govern¬ 
ment could not withdraw the warships, he evidently expected the rejection of 
his note by the French 

As it turned out, the whole report from Bangkok was a false alarm based 
Lipc n a misunderstanding. Its effect on international relations, however, was 
none the less great, because on the afternoon of July 30, before the first report 
was rectified, Rosebery and his colleagues decided on heroic measures. Expect¬ 
ing war to break out the next day, the foreign minister induced the Queen to 
send her secretary. Sir Arthur Ponsonby, to consult Emperor William at Cowes. 
When William was informed of the startling news from the east, he was en¬ 
tirely unnerved. He declared that the French had obviously chosen this moment 
to provoke war because the English fleet was not in the best condition and the 
German army had not yet reaped the advantage of the increase provided for 
in the military bill. His own inclination, on the spur of the moment, was to take 
the part of the English and assume the leadership in the whole action But 
when his emissary arrived in London early on July 31, it was only to learn 
that the crisis had blown over and that the danger of war was past.^^ 

In the meantime the Emperor’s advisers had gone over the problem with 
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him. They persuaded him that it would be a mistaken policy to offer aid before 
the terms had been clearly laid down. It is very likely that if war had actually 
broken out, the Germans would have come to the assistance of the English, even 
without a definite agreement, for they realized that an initial English defeat 
would be almost fatal to the position of the central powers. But they were de¬ 
termined to conceal this fact and if possible to wait until England was irrevoca¬ 
bly engaged before definitely committing themselves. Once an English warship 
had fired the first shot, wrote Caprivi on a report from the German ambassador, 
we can be certain that the Triple Alliance can be transformed inu. a quadruple 
alliance.^^ Of course the whole problem became academic as soon as the second 
telegram arrived from Bangkok on the evening of July 30. Rosebery knew 
that his colleagues would never consent to a war in behalf of the Siamese, and 
the road for a graceful retreat was paved by the readiness of the French govern¬ 
ment to recognize the principle of a buffer state on the upper reaches of the 
Mekong. But the whole incident made a wretched impression on the European 
governments. Not knowing the exciting developments of July 30 in London 
and at Cowes, they drew the conclusion that the English were afraid of the 
French and allowed them to do what they wished with the poor Siamese. Em¬ 
peror William and his friends could never forget the dramatic scene at Cowes 
and the nervous excitement of Ponsonby when, his face ghastly white, he broke 
in upon the Imperial dinner party on the evening of the 30th. Rosebery, who 
had evidently been quite prepared to take a strong stand, and who fully under¬ 
stood all the implications of the situation, never heard the end of this unfortu¬ 
nate episode. Time and again he tried to explain away his conduct, but the 
Germans put no stock in his account. At Berlin it was thought that the hing- 
lish had actually been ordered by the French to withdraw their ships from 
Bangkok, and that they had meekly acquiesced. 

The Siamese crisis was the most serious episode in Anglo-French relations 
before Fashoda. There was a widespread fear in England that the French on 
the Mekong and the Russians on the Pamirs were bent on attacking the liritish 
Empire at the most vulnerable point, in India, or at least on bringing sufficient 
pressure to bear upon the British position in Asia to compel England to yield 
in Balkan and Mediterranean questions. This idea was very eloquently ex¬ 
pressed in a brilliant article by Lord Curzon, entitled “ India between two 
Fires,” which enjoyed an immense vogue in England. 

Under these conditions the balance of power obviously rested in the hands 
of Germany and her allies. If the English succeeded in securing the support of 
the Triple Alliance, both Russia and France would be so seriously threatened 
in Europe that they would be unable to act in Asia. It was therefore in the in- 
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rerests of these powers to avoid all friction in their relations with Germany, and 
this they did. The English, on the other hand, tried repeatedly to draw the cen¬ 
tral powers to their side. Their efforts were directed particularly toward Italy, 
which had a very substantial navy and was therefore a factor to be reckoned 
with in Mediterranean affairs Italian relations with France were strained to 
the breaking-point at this particular time, because of the maltreatment of Italian 
workers in southern France. The government at Rome was therefore more or 
less disposed to throw in its lot with the British, but the Germans continued 
to exert themselves to prevent the Italians from making any move until the Eng¬ 
lish had come into the open. It would be unpardonable on the part of the Italian 
government to take action first, and thus to assume the whole crushing burden 
of French hostility. It was essential that the English should first declare their 
stand. This, as we have seen, Rosebery was unable to do because of the opposi¬ 
tion of Gladstone and other members of the cabinet.** 

While the English were unable to secure support from the central powers, 
their position grew worse and worse. Within a week of the great Siamese crisis, 
the Russian government finally yielded to the importunities of the French and 
promised that a Russian squadron should visit Toulon in October.*'^ The fact 
that the visit was to be paid to a Mediterranean port was in itself symptomatic, 
but Its significance was enhanced by the decision to establish a Russian squadron 
permanently in the Mediterranean. This move threatened to upset the whole 
balance of sea-power and to checkmate England in all parts of the world. It 
should be particularly noted that England at this time possessed a navy only 
slightly larger than the navies of France and Russia combined. So far as the 
Mediterranean was concerned, the French force alone outnumbered the British 
squadron, and Prance had in addition the splendid naval base at Toulon, which 
was greatly superior to Gibraltar. It was quite clear that the establishment of a 
Russian squadron would put the British into a most precarious position. They 
would hardly be able to hold their own, and would certainly be unable to pre¬ 
vent the Russian Black Sea fleet, which was modern and powerful, from break¬ 
ing through the Straits and entering the Mediterranean. The English were by 
no means blind to the danger of the situation, and in the autumn of 1893 ^ 
great agitation was begun for larger naval appropriations and especially for the 
construction of more ships. Gladstone and his chancellor of the exchequer, Sir 
William Harcourt, resisted to the utmost and denied the need for further arma¬ 
ments, but the responsible naval officers were almost unanimously of the opinion 
that the situation was fraught with danger.*® 

2^ Dte Grosse Polittk, VIII, nos 1755-62; The Private Diary of Sir Algernon West (London. 
1922), chaps, xv-xvii; A G. Gardiner: The Ufe of Sir William Harcourt (London, 1923), 11 , 
pp. 245 fl., 252 f? 
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On October 13 the Russian squadron of five ships under the command of 
Admiral Avellan arrived at Toulon. During a two weeks’ stay the commander 
and a delegation visited Pans, Lyon and Marseilles Everywhere the French 
populace was beside itself with joy. Demonstration followed demonstration, 
banquet followed banquet, and fete followed fete until disinterested observers 
expressed grave doubts whether the Russian sailors, who were after all human 
•beings could stand the strain much longer. Admiral Avellan was lionized like a 
national hero, and took away presents worth half a million francs when he de¬ 
parted Even the statue of Joan of Arc was decorated with Russia. 1 flags. The 
Toulon festivities completely outdid the Cronstadt days of two years before. 
Nothing of the kind had been seen in Europe within the memory of man. The 
French people, who knew nothing of the secrets of European diplomacy, were 
frantically enthusiastic at the idea of having found a friend. Compared with this 
unprecedented exhibition the Anglo-Italian naval fraternization, which had been 
arranged to take place at Taranto, was a very tame affair indeed. Nobody paid 
much attention to it, and even the English newspapers devoted as little space as 
they decently could to this unimpressive event. On the other hand, the Toulon 
episode made a tremendous impression on Europe. The German chancellor 
declared that no event of the preceding twenty years had so seriously threatened 
the peace of Europe, and one of the London newspapers asserted that the arrival 
of the Russian squadron in the Mediterranean marked the most serious day 
England had passed through since the battle of Trafalgar. 

But the Toulon demonstration, for all its brilliance, was not entirely without 
danger for the French. The Franco-Russian Entente was a menace rather than 
a safeguard so long as the Military Convention had not been definitely accepted 
by the Tsar. With this idea in mind, the French foreign office had already pro¬ 
vided the ambassador at St. Petersburg with a note to the Russian government 
in which the significance of the new German military law was clearly pointed 
out.^’ Giers, however, still evaded a definite commitment. From what little 
material we have on the Russian side, it is quite clear that the foreign office was 
as anxious as ever to avoid all complications. The diplomats wrote to each other 
in the most scathing terms of the military men who blocked an arrangement 
with England regarding the Pamirs, and of the minister for finance, that “ crazy 
fool Witte,” who had precipitated the tariff war with Germany.^® 

Giers had agreed to the I’oulon visit only with reluctance. He saw to it that 
not only the Russian press but also the French press was instructed not to treat 
the affair in a bellicose spirit The pacific nature of the Entente was constantly 
stre.ssed. No doubt, if the Russian foreign minister had had his way, the Rus¬ 
sians would have continued to hold off the French But it had become quite 
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clear that this policy could not be continued indefinitely, and the calm and 
composure exhibited by the German press indicated that there was nothing to 
be feared from the central powers. Indeed, the negotiations with Germany con¬ 
cerning a tariff treaty went along so smoothly that by January 1894 the text was 
finally ready. During the winter Russian-German relations, and even Franco- 
German relations had become more and more cordial. There was less prospect 
than ever that the Triple Alliance would allow itself to be harnessed to the 
British chariot. In other words, the situation on the Continent was quiet, and 
it was probably for that reason that the Tsar finally decided to go through with 
the Military Convention. On December 16, 1893, he opened his heart to the 
French ambassador and expressed his deep satisfaction with the arrangements 
of the Toulon visit. After stressing again the need for peace, Alexander made 
it clear that the French idea of revenge must be kept in the realm of sentiment 
and must not be translated into action. On December 30 the ambassador was 
able to forward to his government a letter from Giers, dated December 27, 
by which the Russian government formally adhered to the draft which had 
been worked out and signed by Boisdeffre and Obruchev fifteen months before. 
On January 4, 1894 the French replied with a note couched in almost identical 
terms. Therewith the Franco-Russian Alliance became a reality.^® 

The new alignment in European affairs was bound, sooner or later, to make 
itself felt in every phase of international relations, but it was England that was 
first affected. The Alliance did, to be sure, replace the Bismarckian system and 
did put an end to the hegemony of Germany, But the division of the Continent 
into two groups of powers, the re-establishment of a balance of power served 
at first only to create something of a dead-lock, because the Russians were quite 
unwilling to support any active or aggressive policy directed against Germany 
and her allies. On the other hand both France and Russia were at this time at 
daggers drawn in their relations with England. There they met on common 
ground, and it was to their mutual advantage to block the English in the Medi¬ 
terranean, in Asia, in fact in almost every part of the world. The English had 
had their opportunity to identify themselves with the powers of the Triple Alli¬ 
ance. They had, for reasons of their own, eschewed this policy, therefore they 
could not, after the conclusion of the Franco-Russian Alliance, look for aid and 
comfort to the central powers. 

The agreements between Russia and France were, like the treaties of the 
Triple Alliance, a dead secret. It was more than a year before any public refer¬ 
ence was made by either side, even to the mere existence of a formal pact. But 
the demonstrations in Toulon and Paris were so extraordinary that they could 
not be misunderstood. The Franco-Russian rapprochement was clearly an ac¬ 
complished fact, the evidence that these two powers could be reckoned on to 
support each other was irrefutable. The other powers were bound to take this 
into account, the English before all others. It was noticed at the time that the 
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Paris celebrations were carefully restrained with respect to all anti-Gerrnan 
sentiment, but that no check whatever was put upon expressions of Anglopho¬ 
bia. “Englishmen hardly ventured to show themselves while the delirium 
lasted,” wrote Thomas Barclay, a warm advocate of friendship between Eng¬ 
land and France. “ It meant in the eyes of the Pans public, an entente against 
England with England’s Asiatic enemy.” Lord Dufferin, one of the most 
gifted and experienced of British diplomats, who was at that time ambassador 
to Paris, reported home m like manner: “ I am afraid I can only describe the 
sentiments of the French peo[de of all classes towaid us as that of unmitigated 
and bitter dislike. ... I believe that, if war were inevitable, a war with Eng¬ 
land would be as popular, and would be considered less dangerous than a single- 
handed encounter with Germany.” Even Punch, which was not apt to take 
things too seriously, sounded a note of anxiety on November ii: 

“ The Tzar, on peace and friendship all intent 
To France his Admiral Avellan has sent. 

’Twere pity if this Russian olive-branch 
Portended merely General Avalanche.” 

As viewed in London, the Toulon-Paris love feast signified that the French 
had put their naval forces at the disposal of the Russians and that action against 
England in the Mediterranean was to be expected. Nothing could stop the Rus¬ 
sian squadrons from coming out of the Black Sea and joining the F'rench forces 
In that event there would be no staying m the Mediterranean for the English. 
It would simply be a question of evacuating at once, or being locked up in 
some corner of the great sea. Under the circumstances a substantial increase in 
British naval power was urgently needed, and a systematic campaign was at 
once embarked upon by the leading organs of the press. Lord Rosebery and 
Earl Spencer, the first lord of the admiralty, were themselves convinced of the 
seriousness of the situation, but Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt, the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, refused to listen to the “ panic-mongers.” The prime 
minister declared m parliament that the government was “ perfectly satisfied 
as to the adequacy and capacity of the British navy to perform all the purposes 
for which it exists,” and maintained that the country need not entertain “ the 
smallest apprehension as to the maintenance of the distinct naval supremacy of 
Great Britain.” 

The attitude of naval experts and of prominent leaders m the commercial 
world contrasted strongly with the equanimity of Gladstone and Harcourt. Re¬ 
ports and rumors were constantly creating apprehension. It was said that the 
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Frcnclj government had given the Russian squadron the use of Bizerta, that 
the Russians were arranging to lease an island in the eastern Mediterranean, 
that they were planning to establish themselves near Mount Athos, and that 
they were preparing to bring their whole Black Sea squadron through the 
Straits and into the Mediterranean.*^ Under the impression of these reports the 
agitation came to a head in December, when a great public meeting in London 
resolved that it viewed “ with deep concern and anxiety the state of the navy, 
and urgently pressed upon the government the need for providing additional 
means of defense. There was a great debate in parliament on December 19, 
in which Lord George Hamilton, Spencer’s predecessor, described the dangers 
threatening the future naval supremacy of the country as of so insidious a char¬ 
acter that neither the government nor the House could control or counteract it. 
It was becoming more and more apparent from the naval plans of foreign na¬ 
tions, he declared, that they had but one object and that was to act against Eng¬ 
land. Sir Charles Dilke insisted that there were “ all the elements of a national 
catastrophe,” and agreed with Chamberlain that if war were declared the 
British squadron in the Mediterranean would have to “cut and run — if it 
could run.” 

The question of an increase m the naval appropriations led to a very sharp 
conflict within the cabinet. Gladstone refused to accept the demands of the naval 
authorities, and decided to resign. The final decision was not come to until 
March 1894, and even then the real reasons for the veteran statesman’s retire¬ 
ment were not given out.*® Lord Rosebery, who succeeded to the premiership, 
was in full sympathy with the naval chiefs, and an additional appropriation of 

000,000 was arranged for. Provision was made for the construction of seven 
first-class battleships, and six second-class cruisers, this new building being part 
of a larger five year program, the details of which were not made public. 

The naval situation was only one aspect of England’s problem. Almost as 
serious was her relationship to her former friends of the Triple Alliance. Ever 
since the Siam crisis, when the prospect of England’s joining the Alliance had 
loomed large on the horizon only to disappear with provoking suddenness, the 
Emperor William had made no secret of his disgust. Had it not been for Italy’s 
difficulties he probably would have deserted the English without further cere¬ 
mony, but Italy was as much menaced as England by the combination of France 
and Russia in the Mediterranean, and when Crispi became premier again on 
December 10 there was every prospect that the tension between France and 
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Italy would socm teach the brcaking-point. The ec(»nomic crisis in the penin¬ 
sula had come to a head, and the strikes and riots which broke out in Sicily 
before the end of the year threatened to end in a genuine revolution. It was 
thought by many people that the Italian government would have to patch up 
its difficulties with the French or go to war with them.^® 

In view of the danger that Italy might take the initiative and thus save the 
English from their dilemma, and because of the possibility that the Italians might 
desert the Triple Alliance and patch up their difficulties with the French, the 
Germans made some efforts to induce Lord Rosebery to enter upon a more 
formal agreement with Italy. But these efforts were half-hearted and unconvinc¬ 
ing. Emperor William felt certain that the English were not looking for allies, 
but for lightning rods, and that nothing could be hoped for from them.®’ 

The apathy of the Berlin foreign office was not at all shared by the Austrians. 
Kalnoky considered the situation so grave that he hurried off to Italy in Novem¬ 
ber and engaged in long conferences with the Italian statesmen. He found them 
very discouraged and exceedingly anxious. They would not be comforted by his 
assurances that in case of need the interests of England would force her to come 
to the aid of the Italians. What they wanted was a concrete promise, nothing 
less.®® Kalnoky returned to Vienna filled with the conviction that something 
would have to be done to prevent Italy from throwing herself into the arms of 
France and Russia. On December 7 he forwarded to Count Deym, the ambas¬ 
sador at London, three long dispatches, in which he reviewed the course of 
recent events and stressed the danger of Italy’s defection. The time had come, he 
argued, for England not only to increase her navy but also to decide whether 
she intended to assert her traditional authority or whether she would allow her¬ 
self to be crowded out of the Mediterranean. The need of assuring herself of 
Italian support was especially emphasized. 

Lord Rosebery, when the matter was taken up with him, asserted that Eng¬ 
land’s sympathies were all on the side of Italy, and there could be no question 
but that England would come to Italy’s assistance if France launched an unpro¬ 
voked attack; but, he added, it would be impossible for him to give assurances 
for special cases. The cabinet would never appiove such a policy. Kalnoky was 
by no means pleased with the English stand. He pointed out in his further corre¬ 
spondence with Deym that these general assurances had not satisfied the Italians 
in the past and so would hardly satisfy them in the future. The danger was not 
so much that France would make war on Italy as that she would bring so great 
pressure to bear upon the Italians that the latter would be forced to make an 
agreement. 
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The English foreign minister was really not in a position to fulfill the wishes 
of the Austrians and Italians. He was having a hard time with Gladstone in the 
matter of the naval appropriations and would certainly have failed to carry the 
cabinet with him in the question of further foreign commitments. He therefore 
minimized the danger of an agreement between France and Italy, while reiterat¬ 
ing his statement “ that the English cabinet could not regard with indifference 
the defeat of Italy by France.” 

The new Franco-Russian Alliance was a menace to Austria’s own position 
in the Near East. It was necessary for Kalnoky to find out what the Ciermans 
and the English meant to do if the Russians attempted to advance on Constan¬ 
tinople. The matter was taken up with the German Emperor when he visited 
Giins in September. His attitude was a very positive one* a Russian occupation 
of Constantinople would not be a castts belli for Germany, he said. In case of 
action by Russia, Austria could secure compensation by taking Saloniki In other 
words, the Emperor was returning to the pro-Russian policy of Bismarck, and 
suggesting the old idea of a partition of the Near Eastern spoils between Russia 
and Austria 

Kalnoky was no more ready than before to accept this solution As the situa¬ 
tion became more critical in the autumn, he returned to the charge. The corre¬ 
spondence between Vienna and London was communicated to Berlin. Caprivi 
expressed his approval of the cfTorts made to secure assurances for the Italians, 
but he was very sceptical regarding the possibility of early action by Russia In 
any case, he argued, England would not adopt a more vigorous policy so tong 
as Gladstone remained in [lower. It was quite clear to the Austrians that the 
statesmen of Berlin were much more interested in negotiating a tariff treaty 
with Russia than in heljiing the English out of their difficulty Besides, they 
clearly resented the efforts which were being made by Kalnoky to assume the 
leadership in the Triple Alliance. In fact there was some suspicion that Kalnoky 
was contemplating a .separate bargain of his own with the Russians.'*^ At any 
rate, the Germans rcfii.sed to be convinced that any obligation rested upon them 
to block Russian policy in the Near Ea.st. Kalnoky was thrown back upon the 
loose connexion with England. But before he was ready to take up the matter 
with London, Lord Rosebery himself took the initiative. The British foreign 
secretary was clearly uneasy about the astonishing decline of English influence 
at Constantinople and the triumph of the French and Russian ambassadors at 
the Porte. He decided to .send a high official of the foreign office. Sir Philip 
Currie, as ambassador to Constantinople, and instructed Currie to talk the situa¬ 
tion over with Kalnoky en route. 

In his long discussions with the English diplomat during January, Kalnoky 
emphasized again and again the dangers of Russian action in the Straits and in 
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the Mediterranean. Italy, he said, is for the moment paralyzed; Germany is un¬ 
interested in the Near Eastern problem; Austria must defend the status quo on 
the land side. All depended upon whether the English would continue their 
traditional policy of defending Constantinople and the Straits against Russia. 
If not, Austria would have to abandon her former attitude and confine herself 
to the defense of her interests in the Balkans. 

These arguments seem to have made a deep impression on Rosebery. After 
pondering the matter for some time, he made a personal statement which the 
Austrian ambassador reported on January 31, 1894. These were Rosebery’s exact 
words: 

“ I assure you that I am absolutely determined to maintain the status quo in the 
Straits question, and that I would not recoil from the danger of involving Eng¬ 
land in a war with Russia; but I must tell you frankly that if France should take 
sides with Russia, it would be impossible for England to defend Constantinople 
against both powers; in any case we should be unable to allow our Mediter¬ 
ranean fleet to run the risk of a catastrophe by finding itself between the Russian 
and French fleets. In such a case, we should require the assistance of the Triple 
Alliance to hold France in check.” 

This statement of Rosebery’s was very astutely drawn. The English minister 
was really turning the tables on Kalnoky. The latter declared that Austria could 
maintain her traditional attitude in the Near East only if she were assured of 
English aid. The re[)ly of the English minister was that England would main¬ 
tain her British policy only if the Triple Alliaiicc would lend its support. The 
question now was to find out just what Rosebery meant when he referred to 
“ the assistance of the Triple Alliance to hold France in check ” 

In the course of the discussion it turned out that Rosebery was not thinking 
so much of the naval co-operation of Italy or Austria. In fact he believed the 
English fleet would be quite sufficient to defend the Straits. What he wished was 
that the Triple Alliance should exercise pressure on France and declare to her 
that she must remain neutral if she showed any disposition to go to the assistance 
of Russia. The Austrian ambassador was agreeably surprised by this renuncia¬ 
tion of military or naval aid, but of course the formulation of the English view¬ 
point made it necessary for Kalnoky to approach the Germans. Count Hatz- 
feldt, the German ambassador at London, had been unofficially informed of the 
negotiations, so that the Berlin foreign office was, in a general way, posted. 
Kalnoky, in his instructions to the ambassador at Berlin, insisted that he desired 
merely a friendly discussion of the problem. How would the German cabinet 
regard the prospect of Russia’s re-opening the Straits question? What reply 
would the German government make to Rosebery’s appeal for the support of 
the Triple Alliance in the event of France’s joining Russia in action in the 
Mediterranean? What did the German government think of the consequences 
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likely to arise if England abandoned the Mediterranean These were his 
questions/® 

The German indifference to Russian policy in the Straits had been made per¬ 
fectly clear to the Austrians in the autumn. It was only to be expected, therefore, 
that the Berlin foreign office should receive the Austrian inquiries with con¬ 
siderable coolness. Caprivi would go no further than to recognize that the 
Straits question was a European one, and that the existing regulations could not 
be altered without the consent of the powers. He was glad to note that England 
was determined to resist alone any move which Russia might make, but he 
would not entertain the suggestion that the Triple Alliance should hold France 
in check. Under such an arrangement England alone would decide when to 
act. In other words, she would reserve for herself the leadership. Furthermore, a 
mere warning to France to remain neutral would be of little effect. The Triple 
Alliance would have to be prepared to go to war, and then the brunt of the 
struggle would fall upon Germany. The game would not be worth the candle, 
and German public opinion would never approve a war which arose out of the 
Straits question. Besides, Rosebery was asking for the support of the Triple Alli¬ 
ance without in any way binding himself. If England were to join the “ League 
of Peace ” and assume definite permanent obligations, the situation would be 
very different. As it was, the only point to be considered by Germany was the 
question of her allies’ interest. Efforts must be made to secure English support 
for Italy, and to induce England to maintain her traditional Near Eastern policy. 
But if Russia actually raised the Straits question, it would be better to settle 
the matter peacefully between Russia and the Triple Alliance on the basis of 
compensation.** 

The Austrian ambassador reported that the German attitude was to be ex¬ 
plained by the hope of concluding a tariff treaty with Russia, and of a general 
improvement in political relations. Both the Emperor and Caprivi, he wrote, 
distrusted England and feared that, as in the Siam crisis, the English govern¬ 
ment would take at first a vigorous stand but then yield, leaving the associated 
powers to their fate. This estimate of the situation was an accurate one. The 
very important Russian-German tariff treaty had been signed on February lo, 
and was accepted by the Reichstag on March i6. The Emperor and his ad¬ 
visors had done their very utmost to bring the negotiations to a successful con¬ 
clusion, and they hoped that from this time on their relations with the Tsar’s 
government would improve to such an extent that the vitality of the Franco- 
Russian Entente would gradually be sapped.*® 
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The desertion of England and the rapprochement with Russia was a com¬ 
plete reversal of the policy pursued by the Germans during the previous several 
years. It necessitated precautionary measures on the part of both Austria and 
Italy. The Emperor Francis Joseph, after staying some time on the French 
Riviera, conferred a high order upon President Carnot. At the same time the 
Vienna government did its utmost to avoid friction with Russia when the Ser¬ 
bian constitution was abolished in May, and when Stambulov was dismissed 
by Ferdinand of Bulgaria.^*' In Italy Crispi threatened to follow up the French 
offers of assistance if Italy gave up her support of England in Mediterranean 
questions. Negotiations were opened, and even though they did not result in a 
definite arrangement, the relations between the two countries were better than 
they had been for some years.^’^ 

Whatever may have been the significance of these demarches, it is quite 
clear that Kalnoky was anxious not only to maintain the Triple Alliance, but 
to uphold its connexion with England. Renewed efforts were matle to induce 
the Germans to modify their stand, but without avail. The Emperor and his 
advisers continued to insist that England’s own interests would oblige her to 
take an active part even without an agreement, and that it would be easier 
to induce the Russians to negotiate directly with the Triple Alliance if any con¬ 
crete issue arose. When William paid a visit to Francis Joseph, early in April, 
attempts were made to revive the discussion, but the Emperor did not go be¬ 
yond generalities. On April 20, Kalnoky made one last effort to secure a clear 
declaration from the German chancellor. Let Germany consider carefully what 
a rupture in the negotiations may involve, he wrote. Nothing would so effec¬ 
tively check Franco-Russian designs as the knowledge that in a crisis England 
would stand by the Triple Alliance. It would be a tremendous mistake not to 
take advantage of the moment when public opinion in England was favorable 
to closer co-operation with the Triple Alliance. Rosebery had not given any 
definite assurances, and could not expect any in return, but an agreement on 
general principles could and should be reached. Would Caprivi give a declara¬ 
tion similar to the one made by Rosebery? That alone would suffice to keep 
England by the side of the Triple Alliance, but if England were allowed to feel 
isolated, public opinion would undoubtedly veer about and demand a separate 
arrangement with Russia, which would be welcomed by the latter.*® 

Caprivi showed as little inclination as ever to follow the line of the Austrian 
argument. After going over the ground once more he stressed the fact that Ger¬ 
many’s aim was to wean Russia from the Alliance with France, and that there¬ 
fore Germany could not afford to make any statements which England might 
exploit in her eventual negotiations with Russia. So far as Austrian interests 
were concerned, he was willing to enter upon a discussion of principles, but he 
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thought it would be better to wait and see what demands the Russians made, if 
any. On one [)oint, however, he was emphatic: the position of Austria-Hungary 
was absolutely and indisputably of vital interest to Germany, and therefore Ger¬ 
many must and would defend that position in all eventualities.'** 

The German reply was definitive, but Kalnoky delayed as long as he could 
before communicating it to London. It was not until June 8 that he sent to 
Berlin for approval the draft of a note to London. In this answer to Rosebery’s 
inquiry it was stated that Austria regarded the English declaration as sufficient 
to warrant the maintenance of the traditional Austrian policy in the Near East; 
that Austria and Cxcrmany agreed that the Straits question was a European one 
which could not be altered without the consent of the powers; that this attitude 
would undoubtedly do much to deter Russia from opening the question; but 
that in view of the peaceful development of the international situation, the Ger¬ 
man government did not consider the time ripe for such assurances as Lord 
Rosebery desired, though the agreement of the powers as stated in the first point 
was sufficient guarantee to England that a diplomatic move by Russia, detri¬ 
mental to English interests, would not be accepted in Berlin or Vienna. Kalnoky 
pointed out further that if Russia acted, France would not stand aloof, and if 
France interfered, the attitude of the German government would necessarily be 
influenced in a sense favorable to England. 

There was nothing in this proposed reply to Rosebery that could in any way 
be interpreted as binding the German government to any specific course of ac¬ 
tion, and so no objection was raised to the Austrian draft. The note was sent on 
to London but was not actually handed to Rosebery until July 9. By this time 
the English prime minister had given up hope of a favorable outcome of the 
negotiations. He expressed his satisfaction and allowed the matter to drop.*^* 

Thus ended a series of discussions which extended over more than six months, 
and which were of very great importance. They show how critical was the 
situation after Toulon, and how gravely menaced was the English position. For 
a time it seemed as though the whole European system were undergoing a pro¬ 
found transformation which threatened to end in the isolation of England and 
the return of Germany to the pro-Russian course marked out by Bismarck. 
Kalnoky, who put great store by the English connexion, had done his utmost to 
hold back the tide, but the German statesmen flatly refused to serve as shock ab¬ 
sorbers. For years they had been courting England until the Siam crisis had 
shown them not only the weakness and danger of the English position, but also 
the pusillanimity of British policy. They had definitely returned to the Bis- 
marckian idea, they denied any interest in Near Eastern affairs except as they 
affected Austria and Italy, they were ready to abandon the Straits and Constan¬ 
tinople to the Russians and they were intent on sapping the vitality of the Franco- 
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Russian Alliance by cukivating the friendship of the Tsar. Had England been 
willing to join the Triple Alliance out and out, the (jerman attitude would 
have been different, for a real quadruple alliance would have been irresistible. 
But clearly there was no prospect of such an arrangement, so the (jcrmans re¬ 
fused unconditionally to allow Austria to purchase English support in the Near 
East at the price of German engagements against France. The English would 
have kept their hands free but their back covered, and Ciermany would have 
been reduced to the position of a vassal obliged to furnish support without hav¬ 
ing any voice in making the decisions.®' 

In a sense the whole debate regarding England’s relationship with the cen¬ 
tral powers was academic, for nothing happened in the Mediterranean even after 
the Toulon celchratKjris and the establishment of the Russian squadron in the 
south. The Franco-Russian Alliance turned out to be no less pacific than the 
Triple Alliance, at least so far as the old European issues were concerned In¬ 
deed, It may be said that the four years from 1890 to t 8(;4, outwardly quite un¬ 
spectacular, were years during which the problems of the preceding period 
were gradually coming to rest and the transition to the new world policies was 
being made. The dickenngs of the Italians and the French, the Roman question, 
the restless activity of Stambulov in Ikilgaria. the pin-pricking and troublcsome- 
ness of the French in Egyptian affairs and even the Russian exploits in the 
Pamirs were irritating, but they were as nothing compared with the stirring inci¬ 
dents of the later Bismarckian period. The one really great event of the years we 
have been discussing was the conclusion of the Franco-Russian Alliance, which 
in the succeeding decade left its mark on every great development not only in 
Euro[)c, but in the world at large. 

We still have much to learn about this combination of powers, but certain 
points are reasonably clear and are worth stressing. In the first place, the Rus¬ 
sians had no special love for the French, and they had no interest in helping 
the French reconquer Alsace-Lorraine. There would probably have been no 
Franco-Russian Alliance if the Germans had not committed the incredible 
blunder of snubbing the Russians by refusing to renew the Reinsurance Treaty 
and then demonstratively courting the English. Of course the St. Petersburg 
court had long had an interest in cultivating the friendship of France, and it 
had, since 1887, real need for the loans which were raised on the Paris market. 
One need not underestimate these factors, and yet it is clear that they were 
essentially secondary. The Tsar was impelled to approach France by his deeply- 
rooted dislike of the Germans, his distrust of Emperor William and his sus¬ 
picions of German policy. After the noisy renewal of the Triple Alliance and 
all the loose talk of England’s having joined it, even the Russian foreign office, 
which would have preferred, all the wav thromjh, a re-establishment of Gcrman- 
Russian friendship, recognized the need for taking another step. 

On the Russian side there was no intention of going beyond an innocent 
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flirtation. It was the French who insisted on having something with teeth in it. 
All this was perfectly natural. Just as the Russians valued more highly than any¬ 
thing else the assurance of German neutrality for the event of an attack on 
Russia in the Near East or in Asia, so the French felt that an entente with 
Russia without a definite assurance of military support would be more danger¬ 
ous than comforting. Perhaps we exaggerate the desire of the French statesmen 
for the Russian connexion. In his heart of hearts the genuine French liberal 
or radical must have detested the Muscovite autocracy just as much as Alexander 
III abhorred the “ godless republicans.’* There was certainly a strong current of 
opinion in France that would have preferred the old connexion with liberal 
England. Clemenceau always took that line and the rising Socialist leaders, like 
faures, shared the preference. In fact one might say that all those groups that 
were later Dreyfusard and that later made the Entente with England already 
existed in 1890 and already leaned in the English direction. But Clemenceau’s 
position, so strong in 1885, had been weakened by the Boulangist episode and 
was almost completely ruined by the Panama scandal. Furthermore, the English 
and the French had been so far estranged by the Egyptian question that no real 
co-operation was possible until that question was disposed of. This whole aspect 
of the Anglo-French relationship still requires illumination, but one is tempted 
to speculate on the proposition that if the British had evacuated Egypt at any 
time prior to 1893 there would have been no Franco-Russian Alliance. 

It was perhaps the English position in Egypt as much as anything that made 
the French patriotes so very ardent in their worship of Russia. This may sound 
like an exaggeration, but anyone who has followed the writings of Madame 
Adam, who represented a strong group writing in the NouvelJe Revue, will find 
that there was little to choose between the hatred of these people for Germany 
and their detestation of England. These, incidentally, were the same groups that 
were constantly calling for a bigger and better navy. They were, in fact, roughly 
the groups that were later anti-Dreyfusard. The Franco-Russian Alliance on the 
French side was a triumph for the conservative, military, clerical elements. It is 
not hard to see why the Pope favored it. 

The French statesmen who made the Alliance knew perfectly well what they 
wanted. It was a defensive pact directed against Germany. They had a hard 
enough time to get anything in the nature of definite commitments from the 
Russians, and in the end were obliged to accept an agreement which greatly 
extended French responsibilities and was in many respects a contradiction of 
the traditional French policy in the Near East. But in any case they knew that 
tliere was no chance of enlisting the Russians in an aggressive policy. The Alli¬ 
ance did not bring the day of revenge any closer. Indeed, it is more than ques¬ 
tionable whether responsible statesmen at Paris regarded the reconquest of the 
lost provinces as anything but a consoling vision. Nevertheless they allowed the 
French people to believe that the day of retribution was at hand. Thereby they 
made the Alliance ’Mhuablc. 
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Wc may learn something regarding this aspect of the problem from an ex¬ 
change of opinions between Count Tolstoi and a well-known French journalist. 
After the delirious demonstrations in Toulon and Paris the great moralist pub* 
lished an essay entitled Christianity and Patriotism, in which he derided the 
theory that millions of Russians and Frenchmen had suddenly fallen in love 
with each other. The orgy of eating and drinking, of speech-making and hymn- 
'singing simply nauseated him. He refused to believe that the endless harping 
upon the theme of European peace would help to secure the nations against war. 
“ We all know,” he declared, ” that we have experienced no partic'dar love for 
the French, neither before nor even now, even as we have not experienced any 
hostile feeling towards the Germans ” Tolstoi believed that the whole demon¬ 
stration was the work of the French and Russian governments, who wished to 
lash the patriotic feelings of the masses into something like a mad frenzy, in 
order to make use of public opinion for their own ulterior ends. 

This idea was hotly rejected by fitienne Lamy. Tolstoi, he maintained, could 
never have written these words if he had been present at the festivities. No doubt 
there had been a large number of ridiculous incidents, but they were ridiculous 
only when taken individually. Taken in the large the celebrations constituted 
an impressive spectacle. The ridiculous disappeared just as the homeliness of 
the individual soldier disappears or is transfigured by the beauty of the army. 
The demonstrations, he insisted, were genuinely popular, in fact the policy of 
the government was the result of popular pressure.®* 

In a sense they were both right. The French masses were genuinely enthusi¬ 
astic, but not because they had suddenly discovered the loveliness of the Rus¬ 
sians. They were enthusiastic rather because the Alliance meant for them the 
end of isolation, the end of the Cinderella days, and because they were given to 
understand that the Russians would help them regain the lost provinces. Wc 
know enough now about the systematic bribery of the French press by the 
Russians and the career of Mohrenheim is sufficiently illuminating to disabuse 
us of all exaggerated notions about the value of so-called public opinion. The 
Alliance was the work of a small group of politicians and soldiers who did not 
get exactly what they wanted, but who were determined to interpret the obli¬ 
gations of the Alliance to suit themselves, as we shall see later. 

On the Russian side there are still many obscure points to be cleared up. We 
do not know even now what exactly decided Alexander to accept the Boisdeffre- 
Obruchev draft in December 1893. I myself labored at one time under the de¬ 
lusion that there must have been some definite, good and sufficient reason. But 
the evidence contained in the recently published LamsdorfT diaries reminds us 
once again of the hopeless divergences within the ranks of the Russian governing 
classes in the days of the autocracy. It is really misleading to speak of Russian 
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policy There were always several conflicting policies, with the ultimate decision 
resting with the Tsar. In the period we have been discussing the foreign office 
was sane (uers was an experienced man who knew perfectly well what was 
good for Russia, but he was weak and timid He was overruled by the military 
men and above all by the sovereign. He had no weapons with which to fight a 
Mohrenheim. In the end he had to give in against his better judgment As for 
Alexander it may be permitted even the impartial historian to express a feeling 
of indignation at the heartless, irresponsible way in which this stolid, not to say 
stupid man directed the fortunes of millions according to the dictates of his 
personal dislikes and rancors. 
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III 

The Triumph of Imperialism 




C ENTURIES HENCE^ WHEN INTERESTS IN THE DETAILS OF EUROPEAN DIPLO- 
macy in the pre-war period will have faded completely, this period will 
still stand out as the crucial epoch during which the nations of the western 
world extended their political, economic and cultural influence over Africa and 
over large parts of Asia, The tide of European control has already turned and 
we are living now in an age of retreat and retirement. The tremendous out¬ 
burst of expansion and the almost complete victory of Europe was, therefore, 
crowded into a couple of generations, the peak of the movement being reached 
in the last decade of the igth and the first decade of the 20th centuries. During 
that score of years the competition in the acquisition of territory and the struggle 
for influence and control was the most important factor in the international 
relations of Europe. We cannot avoid giving it some special attention. 

Imperialism is a word which is now in bad repute, partly because of a psycho¬ 
logical reaction to what it was supposed to stand for, partly because it is gener¬ 
ally used in so loose a sense that it means nothing to the historian or the political 
scientist. As everyone knows, the term was originally connected with the word 
Imperator, and was frequently associated with the ideas of dictatorial power, 
highly centralized government, arbitrary methods of administration, and in 
general with the ideas of Caesarism and Bonapartism. In this sense it is now 
almost obsolete. For our purposes it may be taken to mean simply the rule or 
control, political or economic, direct or indirect, of one state, nation or people 
over other similar groups, or perhaps one might better say the disposition, urge 
or striving to establish such rule or control. 

Taken in this sense, imperialism is probably as old as recorded history. One 
writer has taken his discussion of it back to the Assyrians and the Egyptians, 
and admirable studies have been made of both Greek and Roman imperialism.^ 
The medieval and earlier modern period has perhaps been somewhat neglected 
by students, but there has been a wealth of critical writing on the imperialism 
of recent times. Indeed, the socialists of the Neo-Marxian school have made a 
specialty of the subject and have linked imperialism with capitalism as an ob¬ 
ject of condemnation. This is not the place to consider the purely theoretical 

' Joseph Schumpeter: “ Zur Soziologic der Impenalismen ” {Archtv fur Soztalwisscnschaft und 
Sozialpohttk, XLVI [1918-1919], pp 1-39, 275-310); William S Ferguson: Greek Impertaltsm 
(Boston, 1913); Tenney Frank: Roman Impertaltsm (New York, 1914)* 
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side of the problem. The historian, in fact, is apt to feel that the abstractions of 
the political scientist are of little help in reconstructing or understanding the 
past. Suffice it to say, then, that there is no agreement among those who have 
analyzed imperialism as to what the motives are that impel a state or people to 
expand its territory or control. The liberal-bourgeois writers, who generally 
deny that there is any natural or necessary connexion between capitalism and 
imperialism, are apt to stress considerations of prestige, the desire for security, 
the striving towards national self-sufficiency, the tendency towards the organiza¬ 
tion of ever larger social units, or the urge of deeply-rooted ethical sentiments as 
the impelling motives underlying the desire for expansion. Professor Schumpeter 1 
has advanced the ingenious and persuasive argument that imperialism is really ' 
nothing but an atavism, a belated outcropping of a primitive disposition towards 
aggression for the sake of aggression and of domination for the sake of domina¬ 
tion, without any specific object or limit. Another recent student of the problem 
ends by rejecting all previous explanations and reduces imperialism to an ex¬ 
pression of the honor motif which is so potent a force in the social group as in 
the individual.* 

The Marxian interpretation, which makes practically all imperialism eco¬ 
nomic, docs not go back to Marx himself, who appears to have had no definite 
theory on the subject. It was, as a matter of fact, first propounded by thoroughly 
bourgeois writers in the United States and England, starting perhaps with 
Charles A. Conant and going down to the remarkable book of J. A. Hobson.® It 
was then adopted and developed by socialist writers like Karl Kautsky, Otto 
Bauer, Rudolf Hilferding, Rosa Luxemburg and others, till now it has become 
enshrined in the works of Lenin and lesser communist prophets.^ Writers of 

* Schumpeter, op. cit., passim; Arthur Salz: Das We^cn des JmperiaU^mus (Leipzig, 1931), 
passim Among other good recent non-sociahstic discussions might be mentioned Justus Uashagen: 

“ Zur Idccngcschichtc des englischen Imperulismus ” (^WcltwirtichaftJuhes Archtv, X, 1917, pp. 
423-39), Idem: " Der Imperialismus als Bcgriff ” (ibid, XV, 1919, pp 157-91); Idem “Zur Dcu- 
tung des Imperialismus” (ibid, XXVI, 1927, pp. 134-51); Siegfried Marck- ImpcriaUimus und 
PazifimiHs aU Weltanschauungcn (Tubingen, 1918); Walter Sulzbach, Nattonalcs Gemetnschafts- 
gefuhl und Wtttschajthches Interessc (Leipzig, 1929); Albert Lautcrbach: “Zur Problcmstcllung 
des Impellalismus ” {Atthtv fur Sozialwii<;en<^chaft und Sozialpolitth, LXV, 1931, pp 580-99); 
Robert Michels* “Die Thcoricn des Kolonialismus ” (ibid , LXVII, 1932, pp. 693-710). E M Win¬ 
slow: “ Marxian, Liberal and Sociological Theories of Imperialism ” {Journal oj Pohttcal Economy, 
XXXIX, 1931, pp. 713-58) setms to me to be weak on the liberal side. 

* Charles A Conant: “ The Economic Basis of ‘ Imperialism ’ ” {North American Review, 
September, 1898, pp 326-40); Idem: “The Struggle for Commercial Supremacy” {Forum, June, 
1899, pp. 427 ff ), Idem: “ Can New 0 {)enings be Found for Capital? ” {Atlantic Monthly, Novem¬ 
ber, 1899, pp. 600 ff.); Idem: “Recent Economic Tendencies” (ibid, June, 1900, pp. 737 ff.); 
Ritortus: “The Imperialism of British Trade” {Contemporaiy Review, July, 1899, pp. 132-52; 
August, 1899, pp. 282-304); John A. Hobson: Imperialism, a Study (London, 1902). 

^ Kautsky barely indicated this viewpoint in his article: “ Aelterc und Neuere Kolonialpolitik ” 
(Die Neue Zeit, XVI, 1898, pp. 801-16), p. 812, but developed it fully in his Nationalstaat, Imperial^ 
tsttscher Staat, und Staatenbund (Nutnberg, 1915). It is broached by Otto Bauer: “ Nationali- 
tatenfrage und die Sozialdcmokratie ” {Marx-Studien, IT, 1907), and developed by Rudolf Hilfcr- 
ding: “ Das Finanzkapital ” {Marx-Studien, III, 1910) and Rosa Luxemburg: Die Al{l(umttlati<m 
des Kajntals (Berlin, 1913). Sec also N. Lenin: Imperialism, the Last Stage of Capttdism (New 
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this persuasion regard imperialism as the expression of a need for new markets 
for the surplus products of industrialism, as a search for raw materials and for 
cheap labor. Furthermore, they argue that it is an inevitable phase in the evolu¬ 
tion of capitalism, a phase in which surplus capital, accumulated by the system 
of production, is obliged by the ever diminishing returns at home to find new 
outlets for investment abroad. Imperialism begins with the export of producers’ 
goods and capital; when the last outlets for surplus capital have been taken up 
by capitalistic countries, the whole economic-social system is bound to die of 
congestion. 

With all this mass of theoretical, not to say speculative writing, it is curious 
that almost no attempt has been made to analyze a concrete example of im¬ 
perialist action in the period of high capitalism. Tenney Frank seems to have 
been driven to his study of Roman imperialism by his dissatisfaction with gen¬ 
eralizations and formulas that drifted further and further from the ascertained 
facts. His conclusions are startling enough: the Roman Empire, in many ways 
the prototype of all later empires, appears to have grown up in spite of the 
Romans. It is safe to say that the idea of universal power never occurred to 
any Roman before the Punic War.” “ Specific accidents ... led the nation un¬ 
wittingly from one contest to another until to her own surprise Rome was mis¬ 
tress of the Mediterranean world ” Pompey seems to be the first general 
frankly sent out for the purpose of extending Rome’s boundaries,” and Caesar 
was the first candid imperialist in Rome. These are some of the conclusions 
reached by a scholar working with the facts alone.® They seem to bear out the\ 
contention of Sir John Seeley that the Riitish apparently “conquered and! 
peopled half the world in a fit of absence of mind.” ® This was a reference to the^ 
growth of the Empire in the 17th and i8th centuries, but it might be that an 
examination of the imperialism of the late 19th century would bear out the 
conclusions of these writers who have analyzed the earlier manifestations of 
imperialism. 

For practical reasons I shall more or less confine myself to a discussion of 
British imperialism in the late-Victorian period. This procedure is justifiable 
because Britain was at that time the imperial nation par excellence, because she 
quite naturally took the lead in the race for more territory, and because the 
whole imperial movement was more self-conscious and more widespread in 
England than in any continental country. 

If you are willing to define the word imperialism loosely enough and to make 
it synonymous with love of country, patriotism, sense of nationality, etc., 

York, 1927); M. Pavlovitch: The Foundations of Imperialist Policy (London, 1922) and F. Stern¬ 
berg: Der Impenalismus (Berlin, 1926); Henryk Grossmann, Das Akhumulations und Zusammen- 
bruchsgesetz des KapttahsUschen Systems (Leipzig, 1929). A good general survey may be found in 
B. J. Hovdc: “Socialistic Theories of Imperialism prior to the Great War” (Journal of Political 
Economy. XXXVI, 1928, pp. 569-91). 

• Tenney Frank: Roman Imperialism, pp. viii, 120-1, 325, 344. 

• John Seeley: The Expansion of England (London, 1883), p. 8. 
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you can trace it back to Shakespeare or even Chaucer. In the 19th century there 
was an unbroken line of literary men, from Carlyle and Kingsley through 
Ruskin to Tennyson, who sang the praises of Britain, gloried in her command 
of the sea and exulted in her imperial mission.^ Since this literary strain was 
nothing new, we need not stop to discuss it in any detail. We may start by 
recalling the fact that in the period from 1840 to 1870 interest in the colonic^ 
reached its nadir in England. It was indeed the climax of anti-imperialism.® 

It has been shown over and over again that this attitude was the dir^ect 
reflection of England’s industrial supremacy in the mid-century. England was 
in very fact, at that time, the workshop that clothed the world. She had some¬ 
thing of a monopoly not only of the continental market but of the world market. 
Nothing more natural, then, than that she should have fallen under the sway 
of Manchester doctrine, that she should have become the great exponent of the 
principle of free trade, of laisser faire, of retrenchment and reform at home and 
good will and peace abroad. The Englishman at that time had no desire to ex¬ 
pand the responsibilities of government — he did not want to rule, he wanted 
to trade In this scheme of things there was no place for empire or expansion. 
Cobden, Gladstone and the other leaders of the school may not actually have 
worked for the dissolution of the Empire, but they expected the Empire to dis¬ 
integrate, they were willing to aid the process by the extension of self-govern¬ 
ment, and they envisaged the ultimate dissolution of existing ties without mis¬ 
giving and without regret. 

With the year 1870 a distinct change becomes noticeable in the English at¬ 
titude. Disraeli, in his famous Crystal Palace speech of 1872, sounded a new note 
of imperialism. With him, to be sure, the maintenance of the Empire was largely 
a question of prestige; the Empire was a proof of “ the commanding spirit of 
these islands,” a valuable make-weight in the councils of Europe. His policy in 
the years 1874-1880 was essentially concerned with questions of power an(^ 
security, all pointed at the protection of the routes to India and the safc-guarding\ 
of the great Indian Empire itself. Disraeli never showed any genuine interest in 
Britain’s self-governing colonies, and revealed no deep understanding of the 
needs of England in the economic sense. It is probably safe to say that his im¬ 
perialist attitude was inspired directly by the changes that had taken place pn 
the Continent. The triumph of the principle of nationality and the emergence 
of a powerful German Empire called forth a corresponding feeling of national 
pride among the English and resulted in a new appreciation of the Empire 
which was, at bottom, not at all in keeping with Manchester doctrine.® 

^ See especially Friedrich Bne: Impertalislische Stromungen tn dcr EngUschen iMcratur (Second 
edition, Halle, 1928), passim; Edward Salmon: “The Literature of the Empire” (in The British 
Empire, XI, London, 1924). 

* So well described by Robert L. Schuyler: " The Climax of Anti-Imperialism in England ** 
{Political Science Quarterly, XXXVI, 1921, pp. 537-61), and thereafter in C A Bodelsen: Studies 
in Mid-Victorian Imperialism (New York, 1925). 

• A contemporary pamphlet describes Disraeli’s imperialism as a “ policy of Bounce and Bluster ’ 
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The new pride in the Empire was reflected in the epoch-making books of 
Sir Charles Dilke {Greater Britain, 1870), Sir John Seeley (The Expansion of 
England, 1883) J- A- Froude {Oceana, 1885). The writings of these men 
are so well known and their influence has been so generally recognized that 
there would be no point in reviewing them at length. It is important to note, 
though, that they were concerned with the Empire as it was, and not so much 
with the expansion of the Empire. Seeley, indeed, warned his audience that 
“ when a State advances beyond the limits of the nationality, its power becomes 
precarious and artificial.” G. P. Gooch, writing at the end of the century, re¬ 
marked quite truly that if Seeley were still alive he would be classed as a Little 
Englander.^® 

Contemporaneous with this historical teaching was the activity of the Im¬ 
perial Federation League, founded in 1884 for the purf)ose of furthering the 
integration of the Empire through constitutional and other devices. For a 
full decade the League was the chief embodiment of the im[)erial movement. 
It enjoyed the enthusiastic support of many prominent political and intellectual 
leaders and Lord Rosebery once declared that its object, imperial federation, was 
the “ dominant passion ” of his life.” But the agitation for imperial federation 
had only an indirect bearing upon international affairs, and we cannot, for that 
reason, afford the space required for a detailed analysis. Movements toward 
expansion of empire are often accompanied by a striving towards integration 
and concentration of forces within the existing state, and therefore the project 
for federation was not without its significance. It will suflice, however, to call 
attention to this aspect of it,^^ 

The movement for imperial federation enjoyed the support of Liberals as 
well as Conservatives. The Liberals, in fact, had been responsible for the grant¬ 
ing of self-government to the colonies and had thus made possible the idea of 
a free union of the white colonies and the mother-country.”'^ But there was a 
further reason for their adoption of the new slogan. By the beginning of the , 
last decades of the century the economic situation of England was no longer j 
what it had been in the middle of the century. Dozens of books and hundreds 


consisting “ of a concerted series of political fireworks, a system of pyrotechnics designed to with¬ 
draw public attention from the necessity of domestic reform ” (Lord Beacons field’s Impcrtaltsm, 
London, n.d., p. 7); see further Edgar Herzog: Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. als ImpenaU 
tst (Leipzig, 1922) and especially Boris Scgalowitsch: Benjamin Disraelis Orientaltsmus (Berlin, 
1930), part iv; H. Ruhl, Disraelis Imperiahsmus (Leipzig, 1935) 

Seeley, op. cit., p. 46; G. P. Gooch* ‘‘Imperialism** (in T/ie Heart of the Empire, second 
edition, London, 1902), p 331. 

Lord Rosebery: Speeches (London, 1896), pp. 56-7. 

Sir George Parkin: Imperial Federation (London, 1892); Herman W Marcus: “ A Sketch of 
the Imperial Unity Movement” (m The British Empire Series, V, London, 1902); R Thirlmere: 
The Clach of Empires (London, 1907); G. T. Denison* The Struggle for Imperial Unity (London, 
1907), etc 

This point IS well made in L, T. Hobhouse. Democracy and Reaction (New York, 1905), 
p. 13, and in his Liberalism (New York, 1907), p. 239. 



the question of trade competition 

oi articles, many of them loaded with a crushing burden of statistical matter, 
have been written on the theme of England’s decline and approaching fall. We 
need not struggle through this welter of evidence, much of which was incom¬ 
plete and distorted, and little of which was rightly understood. The main facts 
are fairly clear. 

During the years of her economic ascendancy England had undoubtedly 
helped to equip the other nations of the Continent with the means of production 
which enabled them ultimately to set up on their own, take over their home 
markets for themselves and eventually to enter into competition in the world 
market. The temporary settlement of the great national questions in the years 
just before 1870 unquestionably released a good deal of energy for economic and 
especially industrial activity. The English themselves were surprised at the 
beneficial results for German business of the Zolherein and the political unifica¬ 
tion of the many German states. By the middle of the i88o’s Germany was 
already becoming an important industrial power. Like most of the continental 
states she had thrown over the ideas of free trade, had adopted a protective tariff 
and had thrived under the new system. German goods had already begun to 
find their way into unprotected England, to say nothing of the British colonies, 
which, incidentally, were also erecting tariff barriers against the mother country. 
A parliamentary commission of t886 had to listen to many complaints about 
German competition: in every quarter of the globe, said the final report of the 
commission, “ the perseverance and enterprise of the Germans are making them¬ 
selves felt. In actual production of commodities we have few, if any, advantages 
over them; and in a knowledge of the markets of the world, a desire to accom¬ 
modate themselves to local tastes and idiosyncrasies, a determination to obtain a 
footing wherever they can, and a tenacity in maintaining it, they appear to be 
gaining upon us.” 

Now the situation was aggravated, as the Englishman saw it, by the general 
depression during all but the closing years of the last quarter of the century. 
It was a period during which exports were declining while imports were rising 
in value; prices were generally falling, the population was steadily increasing, 
and unemployment, though not appalling when measured by present-day con¬ 
ditions, was felt to be a real problem. It is, to be sure, a relatively simple matter 
to show that the situation was not as black as contemporaries believed. The 
declining value of exports was at least in part to be explained by the steady fall 
in prices, while the growth of imports was due in no small measure to the 
increasing capital investment abroad, the interest on which had to be paid in 
goods.^® 

There arc good analyses of the Commission’s report in Victor Bcrard British Imperialism 
and Commeraal Supremacy (I.ondon, 1906), pp 56!?, iiolT, 233 fT , and in Ross J. S. Hoffman: 
Great Britain and the German Trade Rivalry, iSys-1914 (Philadelphia, 1933), chaps, n and lu. 

Among the innumerable treatments of the problem I regard the following as particularly 
useful and illuminating- Ritortus “The Imperialism of British Trade” {Contemporary Review. 
July, 1899, pp. 132-52, August, 1899, pp 282-304), Michael G Mulhall “Forty Years of British 
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England’s real economic difficulty in this period, though few contemporaries 
recognized the fact, arose not so much from the decrease of exports or from the 
growing disparity between exports and imports, as from the steady accumula¬ 
tion of capital and the ever more pressing need for opportunities for profitable 
investment. Throughout the early 19th century England’s available capital had 
grown along with her productive powers. She was, prior to 1850, almost the only 
source for funds and in those times she poured money onto the Continent in the 
form of government loans, railway loans and to some extent industrial invest¬ 
ments. After 1850 France and then Germany began to appear as lending coun¬ 
tries, but England was still far in advance of any competitor. Despite the so- 
called depression and the prevalence of unem[)loyment, which at times reached 
almost 10% of the trade unionists, there was a pretty steady and at times very 
striking rise in savings bank dejxisits. The floating capital of Great Britain rose 
from about $7,300,000,000 in i860 to $21,000,000,000 in 1896.’® The discount rate, 
while fluctuating, tended to drop and reached its lowest point in the mid- 
nineties, when the bank rate was 2% and the market rate rarely much 
above 

Under the circumstances it was inevitable that ca[)ital should flow abroad in 
an ever stronger stream. Less money was being invested on the ("ontinent, but 
tremendous sums went into railway loans to the United States, to Latin America 
and to Australia. The foreign investment of Cireat Britain has been put at nearly 
$6,000,000,000 in 1875 and at not much less than $10,000,000,000 in 1900. At the 
turn of the century the interest on the foreign investment was not far from 
$500,000,000 per annum, while the clear profit from foreign trade came to hardly 
a fifth of that figure. One half to two thirds of all new capital was going 
abroad.^® “ The necessity of sending capital abroad to obtain profitable returns 
is the salient economic lesson of the closing days of the 19th century,” wrote 
an American economist. “ England could not remain the workshop of the 
world; she is fast becoming its creditor, its mortgagee, its landlord,” remarked 
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a contemporary British writer, who continued: “ The fact is, the trade of the 
world, as well as its soil, if we do not foolishly disturb it, or meddle with it 
from unwarrantable jealousy, is becoming more and more one, and becoming 
more and more British, in whatever country it is going on and under whatever 
flag it sails.” 

The NeO'Marxians, following the lead of these discerning bourgeois writers, 
have insisted on the close connexion between this accumulation of capital and 
the growth of imperialism. “ The inexorable progress of economic tendencies 
has made expansion the inevitable policy of states which would survive in the 
future,” declared Conant. “ It is not too much to say that the modern foreign 
policy of Great Britain is primarily a struggle for profitable markets of invest¬ 
ment. . . . Imperialism is the endeavour of the great controllers of industry to 
broaden the channel for the flow of their surplus wealth by seeking foreign 
markets and foreign investments to take off the goods and capital they cannot 
sell or use at home,” according to J. A. Hobson.“® But just what necessary con¬ 
nexion is there between these two phenomena.^ 

It should be noted at the outset that the export of British capital developed 
at a remarkably rapid rate in the days when anti-imperialism reached its climax. 
In 1875 It was already more than half what it was in 1900. This would suggest 
that the accumulation of capital and the creation of a surplus have no necessary 
connexion with territorial expansion. In the hey-day of free trade and Man¬ 
chester doctrine the British did not hesitate to export their surplus to continen¬ 
tal countries and above all to the United States, where they could not possibly 
have had any political or territorial aspirations. Indeed, we know that such 
aspirations were unreservedly rejected by the Cobdenites. 

It does not follow from this, however, that the movement for expansion in 
the last quarter of the century was not conditioned by the need for fields of 
investment, because in the interval new factors had been introduced into the 
situation. The continental nations had gradually become equipped with the 
means of production, they were no longer spending immense amounts of money 
on the conduct of expensive wars, they were frankly embarking upon a policy 
of industrial development and were scrapping the doctrine of free trade in order 
to secure the necessary protection. By the middle of the eighties France was 
already in a position to export large amounts of capital and Germany was in¬ 
vading the British preserves with her goods. Furthermore, French economists 
and statesmen, followed somewhat reluctantly by the Germans, decided that 
for future safety they must have colonies. On the Continent the advocates of 
colonial expansion were inspired in part, no doubt, by the British example. It 
was thought that the British had grown great through their foreign possessions. 
The French and Germans placed a much higher estimate upon the value of the 

Conant, loc. cit; Riiortiis- "The Imperialism of British Trade” {Contemporary Review. 
July, 1899, PP- 132-52), pp 143, 151. 

Hobson: Imperialism. pp. 48, 75. 
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British Empire than did the British themselves. But for the rest it was generally 
held, following the teachings of the great French economist, Leroy-Beaulieu, 
that colonies were a sine qua non of national greatness. Jules Ferry, the founder 
of the second French Empire, never tired of stressing the need not only for new 
markets, but for new fields of investment: Colonies are for rich countries one 
of the most lucrative methods of investing capital. ... I say that France, which 
is glutted with capital and which has exported considerable quantities, has an 
interest in looking at this side of the colonial question. ... It is the same ques¬ 
tion as that of outlets for our manufactures.’* 

What the French and Germans did, then, was to enter the colonial field and 
begin to take over territory in Africa and Asia, territories which they then sur¬ 
rounded by tariff walls. The impression this new departure made upon the 
English was as profound as it was natural. “ There is nothing,” says a well- 
known British historian of colonial policy, “ which causes men to put so high 
a value on their own possessions as the observing that they are being coveted by 
their neighbours. The scramble for colonies among the continental nations has 
had the good effect at least of determining the English not to be left behind in 
the race for empire.” So what we observe in the eighties is not only a revalua¬ 
tion of the existing Empire, but a demand for a 7.ollverein between its com¬ 
ponent parts. There is a rising agitation for “ fair trade” as opposed to free 
trade, an eagerness to build up some sort of wall of preferential treatment 
around the immense domains already under British rule. 

It was but a natural step from imperial federation to a policy of expansion. 
As business men the English would undoubtedly have preferred to continue 
as before, with the whole world as a market and no very serious competitor. 
But now, with the setting aside of large parts of the unclaimed world as French 
and German colonies, there was an obvious danger that the British market 
would be steadily restricted. Hence the emergence and sudden flowering of the 
movement for expansion. The English felt that they had to take over large 
blocks of territory, if only to prevent them from falling into the hands of exclu¬ 
sive rivals. Economic control was no longer possible, it seemed, without political 
control.** 

The English, being a commercially-minded people, thought almost exclu¬ 
sively in terms of markets and they discussed the situation primarily in terms of 
exports. It did little good to argue that trade does not follow the flag, but the 
price list; that the trade with the colonies was only a third of the total trade of 
England; that France, Germany, and the United States, all protectionist states 
and all rivals of Britain, were .still England’s best customers. It did no good either 

I have dealt with this aspect of the question at some length in my European Alliances and 
Alignments, i8yi-i8go (New York, 1931), pp 283-9. 

*2 Hugh E. Egerton: A Short History of British Colonial Policy (London, 1897), p. 6. 

William Cunningham: “English Imperialism” {Atlantic Monthly, July, 1899, pp. 1-7); 
rimilarly Charles A. Conant: “Can New Openings be found for Capital? ” (ibid., November, 1899. 
pp. 600 ff.). 
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to point out to the Englishman his own short-comings, his easy-going business 
methods, his lack of interest in small orders, his unwillingness to adapt his goods 
to the peculiar needs of the customer, his inadequate technical training, etc. 
Frederick Greenwood accused his countrymen of positive levity. They pursued 
what he called a “ skim-and-skip ” system, taking the cream ol? a market, leav¬ 
ing the rest to competitors and then rushing off with a loud clamor in search 
of new markets.^^ 

The fact remains, then, that during the eighties there was increasing alarm 
about the future. The economic situation brought with it a general revision of 
economic theory. In the last quarter of the century there was a pronounced de¬ 
cline in the popularity of the Manchester teaching. Cobdenism had lost its at¬ 
tractiveness for many. Economists and political writers began to point out 
the fundamental fallacy in the free trade doctrine. It had been assumed that the 
whole world would gradually adopt the free trade system, but in reality the 
reverse had proved to be the case. England had equipped other nations to be her 
competitors, and now, with the English market wide open, they were pouring 
their products into what ought to be a British preserve. Cobden, wrote H. E. 
Egerton, had preached that England’s chief concern with foreign nations was 
to trade with them, but it had turned out that the chief concern of foreign 
nations was not to trade with England."^ Cobden, said other critics, had looked 
forward to die spread of the new commercial spirit, which would make for 
general world prosperity and world peace. Yet what Europe had witnessed was 
a long series of wars. The keynote of the new Europe was not the development 
of internationalism, but the dominance of a spirit of militarism and bloated 
armaments. In short, Manchester doctrine had been belied by the facts. It was an 
outworn theory to be thrown into the discard. Birmingham and Manchester 
itself were said to have turned against it and at the London meeting of the 
Cobden Club in 1897 only thirteen members were present.^® 

Gladstone and many of the older leaders of the Liberal party repulsed all 
attempts to attack the teachings of Cobden. These men remained not only free 
traders, but Little Englanders—^that is, anti-imperialists and anti-militarists — 
until the end of their careers. But among the younger members of the party there 
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was much dissatisfaction. Joseph Chamberlain, who belonged to the radical 
wing, broke away in 1886 because of Gladstone’s program for Irish home rule and 
took with him a not inconsiderable group which formed the Unionist party and 
ultimately joined the Conservatives in forming a government. Chamberlain was 
destined to be the most spectacular and probably the most influential imperial¬ 
ist among British statesmen. We need not here review his career or do more 
than to point out that he was, at an early date, an advocate of imperial federa¬ 
tion and an ardent worker in the interests of trade. “ True democracy,” he said 
in a speech at Toronto in December 1887, “ does not consist in the dismember¬ 
ment and disintegration of the empire, but rather in the knitting together of 
kindred races for similar objects.” The former policy of shirking in colonial 
affairs was a failure, he declared. England should keep what she had and should 
try to extend her influence in Africa. Trade follows the flag and the Empire is 
commerce, withfiut which the home country could nor exist: 

“Is theie any man in his senses who believes that the crowded population of 
these islands could exist for a single day if we were to cut adrift from us the 
great dependencies which now look to us for protection and assistance, and 
which are the natural markets for our traded ... If tomorrow it were pos 
sible, as some people apparently desire, to reduce by a stroke of the pen the 
British Empire to the dimensions of the United Kingdom, half at least of our 
population would he starved.” (May 14, 1888). “History teaches us that, no na¬ 
tion has ever achieved real greatness without the aid of commerce, and the great¬ 
ness of no nation has survived the decay of its trade.” (June 10, 1896).*^ 

Lord Rosebery, who was less “ pushful ” than Chamberlain, has rarely been 
given all the credit he deserves as a leader of the new imjierialism. He did not, 
like Chamberlain, part company with Gladstone on the Irish question, but he 
was, from an early date, an enthusiastic supporter of imperial federation. As 
foreign minister in 1886 he showed his determination to work for continuity 
in British foreign policy and to do whatever was possible for the protection and 
encouragement of British trade. British foieign policy, he declared in a speech 
at Leeds in 1888, was bound to become more and more a colonial policy, because 
“ the other powers are beginning a career of colonial aggrandisement. We for¬ 
merly did not have in our foreign affairs to trouble ourselves much with colonial 
questions, because we had a monopoly of colonies. That monopoly has ceased.” 
In 1893 he delivered, before the Colonial Institute, what was one of the most 
eloquent and comprehensive addresses on imperialism, an address in which 
emphasis was put upon the need for the acquisition of more territory: 

Foreign and Colonial Speeches (London, 1897), pp. 13, 26, 102, 131, 197 ff., 235. The eco¬ 
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“ It is said that our Empire is already large enough, and does not need exten 
sion. That would be true enough if the world were elastic, but unfortunately 
it is not elastic, and we are engaged at the present moment, in the language 
of mining, ‘ in pegging out claims for the future/ We have to consider not 
what we want now, but what we shall want in the future. We have to consider 
what countries must be developed either by ourselves or some other nation, and 
we have to remember that it is part of our responsibility and heritage to take 
care that the world, so far as it can be moulded by us, shall receive an English- 
speaking complexion, and not that of other nations. . . . We have to look for¬ 
ward beyond the chatter of platforms and the passions of party to the future of 
the race of which we are at present the trustees, and we should, in my opinion, 
grossly fail in the task that has been laid upon us did we shrink from responsibil¬ 
ities and decline to take our share in a partition of the world which we have not 
forced on, but which has been forced upon us.’* 

Rosebery was not very fortunate as a foreign minister, but he became very 
important as the chief antagonist of the Little Englander viewpoint in the coun¬ 
cils of the Liberal party. He had no use for what he called the “ party of a small 
England, of a shrunk England, of a degraded England, of a neutral England, 
of a submissive England ” (speech at Sheffield, October 25, 1894). It was largely 
because of his insistence that Gladstone was obliged in 1892 to give up the idea 
of evacuating Egypt. In the very next year Rosebery fought through the cabinet 
a decisive issue of imperialism. Despite the opposition of the prime minister, of 
Harcourt, of Moiley and of others, the government decided to retain Uganda. 
Therewith the division in the old Liberal party became a patent reality. Rose¬ 
bery and the so-callcd Liberal Imperialists did not, to be sure, give up the ideas 
of free trade, but they frankly believed in the maintenance and extension of the 
Empire. By the end of the century the Liberal party was split wide open, the 
great majority of its adherents, however, following the road marked out by 
Rosebery."® 

It would hardly do to discuss British imperialism of the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury without some special mention of Cecil Rhodes, most picturesque and most 
successful of all modern empire builders, a man who was personally responsible 
for the annexation of a goodly share of the three and a half million square miles 
of territory added to the British Empire between 1884 ^9^- We shall meet 

Rhodes as well as Chamberlain and Rosebery a good many times in the course 
of this study and there is no need here for more than a mention of the fact that 
Rhodes’ was essentially a single-track mind. He built up a tremendous fortune 
with the idea of using the power which it brought for the aggrandisement and 
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glorification of the British Empire. He confessed that history had taught him 
** that expansion was everything, and that the world’s surface being limited, the 
great object of present humanity should be to take as much of the world as it 
possibly could.” Returning from a visit to England in 1899 he was delighted to 
report to his friends in south Africa that all thoughts of a Little England were 
gone: 

“ They are tumbling over each other, Liberals and Conservatives, to show which 
side arc the greatest and most enthusiastic Imperialists. . . . The people have 
found that England is small, and her trade is large, and they have also found 
out that other people are taking their share of the world, and enforcing hostile 
tariffs. The people of England are finding out that ‘ trade follows the flag * and 
they have all become Imperialists. They are not going to part with any terri¬ 
tory. . . . The English people intend to retain every inch of land they have got, 
and perhaps they intend to secure a few more inches.” 

Chamberlain, Rosebery and Rhodes were only the most brilliant stars on the 
firmament of imperialism. There were, of course, innumerable lesser lights. 
Lord Salisbury, statesman of the old school, hardened diplomat and cynic, had 
but little use for extravagant verbiage and popular enthusiasms. Though he saw 
the humorous side of the break-neck race for territory, he nevertheless recog¬ 
nized the dangers of trade war and the need for expansion: 

” After all,” he said in a speech at Hastings in 1892, “ this little island lives as a 
trading island. We could not produce in foodstuffs enough to sustain the popu¬ 
lation that lives in this island, and it is only by the great industries which exist 
here and which find markets in foreign countries that we are able to maintain 
the vast population by which this island is inhabited. . . . We live in an age of 
war of tariffs. ... In this great battle Great Britain has deliberately stripped 
herself of the armour and the weapons by which the battle has to be fought. . . . 
The weapon with which they (the nations) all fight is admission to their own 
markets. ... I would impress upon you that if you intend, in this conflict of 
commeicial treaties, to hold your own, you must be prepared, if need be, to 
inflict upon the nations which injure you the penalty which is in your hands, 
that of refusing them access to your markets.” 

This speech reveals a distinct leaning toward a policy of protection, but wc 
must not stop to analyze the attitude of Salisbury or other individuals. Suffice 
It to recall the names of men like Cromer, Milner, Kitchener, Curzon, Johnston, 
Lugard, Goldie, MacKinnon and countless others who will appear in the narra¬ 
tive of this book. They all worked to increase the Empire by one third in the 
brief space of fifteen years, until, by 1900, it covered one fifth of the globe and 
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was four times the size of the Roman Empire or forty times the size of the con¬ 
temporary German Empire.'*® 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of late Victorian imperialism was its 
popularity with the lower classes. The political leaders of the movement never 
tired of pointing out the advantages of expansion for the workingman “You 
must remember,” said Chamberlain in a speech in 1895, “ that, speaking gener¬ 
ally, the great cure for this difficulty of want of employment is to find new 
markets.” Or again, in a somewhat earlier address (1894): 

“ Give me the demand for more goods and then I will undertake to give plenty 
of employment in making the goods. . . . Tf the workingmen of this country 
understand, as I believe they do . . their own interests, they will never lend 

any countenance to the doctrines of those politicians who never lose an oppor¬ 
tunity of pouring contempt and abuse upon the brave Englishmen, who, even 
at this moment, in all parts of the world are carving out new dominions for 
Britain, arc opening up fresh markets for British commerce, and laying out fresh 
fields for British labour.” 

Rhodes was, if anything, more outspoken: 

“ The mechanic has woke up to the fact that unless he keeps the markets of the 
world he will be starved. The ‘ three acres and a cow ’ idea has been found to 
be humbug, and the workingman has found out that he must keep the world 
and the trade of the world if he is to live, and that if the world is shut to him 
he IS done.” 

Now it has frequently been asserted by opponents of imperialism that the 
ignorant public was misled and deluded by false promises made by financiers, 
industrialists, armaments manufacturers, stock speculators and politicians, into 
supporting a movement which, in the last count, worked to its detriment by 
halting the necessary work of social reform.**'* It is always difficult to determine 
what is cause and what is efiect in a case like this, but it does appear, from a 
study of such imperial crises as the Kruger telegram episode, the Port Arthur 
affair, the Fashocla crisis, etc., that the public was more excited than the govern¬ 
ment. There is surely some room for argument that popular pressure was more 
important in the growth of imperialism than was the action of the ruling classes. 
It must be recalled, for example, that the rise of imperialism was contemporane¬ 
ous with the extension of the suffrage in 1867 and 1884 and that it fell in the 
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period when the effects of universal education were just beginning to make 
themselves felt. It was noted at the time that “ power and dominion rather than 
freedom and independence are the ideas that appeal to the imagination of the 
masses.” 

Both Masterman and Hobson, as well as other writers, recognized the 
danger. The workingmen, it was pointed out, had never had much use for 
Manchester liberalism with all its teaching of non-interferencc by the state in 
economic affairs. They expressed themselves ns soon as the extended suffrage 
gave them a chance. Instead of working for peace and social icform they de¬ 
serted the Liberal party, put the Conservatives in power, neglected reform and 
backed imperialism.''^” The new urban proletariat, says Masterman, was narrow- 
chested but voluble and excitable, and sought stimulus in drink, gambling and 
conflict at home and abroad. The half-literate slum-dwellei demanded fiercer ex¬ 
citement: “ more chops, bloody ones, with gristle.”^® The same conclusion was 
reached by an anonymous writer in the Quarterly Review: 

“ The artisans and the peasantry, endowed with and conscious of constitutional 
power, have in no respect impeded, but on the contrary have facilitated the 
prosecution of a most complex and arduous imperial undertaking, necessarily 
protracted over many years. No limited electorate, not even any aristocracy, could 
conceivably have comported itself in such fashion as to create fewer hindrances 
to an enterprise such as that which we have been considering (Egypt). Nor 
could any other system of government than a popular one have afforded to those 
in command of the nation’s resources the support and encouragement derived 
from the well-grounded conviction that the nation itself was at their back. . . . 
The tone of empire is to be heard everywhere now, strong, clear, and unmis- 
takeable, and it has grown and spread and obtained its mastery during the reign 
of household suffrage.” 

This popular thirst for excitement and pageantry was undoubtedly nourished 
by the great Jubilee celebrations of 1887 and 1897, with their tremendous display 
of pomp and power. The South African War at first was a wonderful outlet for 
the spirit of adventure and conflict. Mafeking Night of June 1900, with its un¬ 
bridled rioting and its appalling vulgarity, shocked people who were not other¬ 
wise prudish or Victorian. But by that time the public had been nourished for 
fully a decade by a sensational newspaper press and by a literature of brutality 
which we cannot afford to leave out of account. In approaching the problem 
we are at once confronted by the question whether the press and literature of 
imperialism brutalized the people or whether the emergence of an unrefined, 
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uncultured reading public called forth the type of literature which was so popu¬ 
lar in the last years of the century. Surely there was an interaction of the two, 
but in the last count it is, I think, fairly clear that it was the demand that created 
the supply. Walter Bagehot believed that ages as well as nations have a character, 
and held that this Zeitgeist ultimately finds expression through some writer, 
frequently not a genius, who produces something a bit more congenial to the 
minds about him. Thereupon other writers catch the words that are in the 
air, and the rhythm which comes to them they do not know from whence.” 

It was such a “ tidal mood of mankind ” which carried Kipling to unprece¬ 
dented literary success in the decade following 1890. Edmund Gosse, in one of 
his essays, has remarked upon the fact that in the early eighties there was still 
a pronounced dislike for any narrative literature which exalted the boisterous 
part of human nature. Literature was expected to be idyllic or reflective, and 
even historical writing was diverted to the unromantic, arid field of institu¬ 
tional study.®® The success of Stevenson’s Treasure Island in 188^ may be taken 
to mark the turn of the tide, which by 1886 had risen so high that Rider Hag¬ 
gard’s King Solomon s Mines sold five thousand copies in the first two months.^® 
His other African yarns, with their “ colonial butcheries,” were hardly less 
successful. Englishmen began to develop an interest in what Bismarck once 
called their “sporting wars,” and in their colonial heroes. Mahan’s glorifica¬ 
tion of British sea power and his warm appreciation of Nelson found a deep 
response. Books on the accomplishments of British rule in the far corners of the 
earth rivalled stories of adventure and war in popularity. Alfred Milner’s Eng¬ 
land in Egypt (1892) made a deep impression, as did Sir Alfred Lyall’s Rise 
and Expansion of the British Dominion in India (1894), Lord Roberts’ Forty- 
One Years in India (1897) and William W. Hunter’s A History of British 
India (1899). George Younghusband’s The Relief of Chitral (1895) espe¬ 
cially Sir George Robertson’s Chitral; the Story of a Minor Siege (1898) were 
among the most widely read stories of British heroism. The tragedy of Gordon’s 
death at Khartum struck the popular imagination more perhaps than any 
other event, and created a tremendous interest in the Sudan. Father Ohrwalder’s 
Ten Years Captivity in the Mahdis Camp (1892) ran through ten editions 
in a year, and Slatin Pasha’s Fire and Sword in the Sudan ( i8q6) at once became 
a classic. The public followed Kitchener’s campaign of 1896-8 in a spirit of ex¬ 
citement, which accounts for the success of George W. Steevens’ With Kitchener 
to Khartum (1898, thirteen editions in a few months) and Winston Churchill’s 
The River War (1899). R. S. S. Baden-Powell’s The Matabele Campaign (1897), 
Edmund Garrett’s Story of an African Crisis (1897) and J. P. Fitzpatrick’s The 
Transvaal from Within (1899) are three books that reflect the intense and wide¬ 
spread interest in all things south African. 

•8 Walter Ba^chot. Physics and Politics (New York, 1902), pp. 31-3. 
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Kipling fitted perfectly into this setting. From the time of the appearance of 
his first book in England (1890), his popularity increased so rapidly that by 
the end of the century it could be fairly said that no other writer of his time had 
so profoundly swayed the English mind. His influence, wrote Edmund Gosse, 
was simply prodigious “ his breath has stirred the veins not of hundreds 
of men, nor of thousands, but of a cluster of nations.” Kipling stands revealed, 
wrote W. T. Stead at the time of Kipling’s illness, “ as the man who most of 
all has impressed the popular mind, fired the popular imagination, interpreted 
the popular consciousness.” More than any other writer he reflected the diverse 
ideas that went under the general term of imperialism. In his BarrackjRoom 
Ballads and his army stories he stimulated interest in British activity over-seas 
and at the same time appealed to the fighting instincts of the race. Hostile critics 
accused him of exalting brutality and of giving a libelous picture of the British 
soldier. In his books, they said, he gave “ a picture of unmitigated barbarism, 
drunken, swearing, coarse-minded, vulgar hooliganism, fit for low drinking- 
dens and gin-palaces.” The voice we hear is always the voice of the soldier 
whose God is a cockney ‘ Gawd ’ and who is ignorant of the aspirate in either 
Heaven or Hell.” There was, they said, in all his works the tacit assumption 
that the conquered natives were merely made to be fought with, conquered and 
ruled. They were viewed “ merely as a huge mass of raw, brown, naked hu¬ 
manity to be manipulated by the civil and military officials for the arcane pur¬ 
poses of the great Indian Empire.” They objected to his preaching contempt for 
individual rights, his glorifying of the soldier, his cult of the silent strong man 
and his idealizing of discipline and obedience.”*^ 

These criticisms, however justified, must not blind us to the fact that in the 
eyes of his admirers Kipling was the man who saved the Empire, that, more 
perhaps than any other one man, he roused “ the sleeping nerve centres of Im¬ 
perialism.” In the larger sense his popularity merely reflects the impatience of 
the average Englishman with Ruskin and Browning Societies, with pre-Raphael- 
ite poetry, to say nothing of the decadents, Wilde, Beardsley, Dowson and the 
rest. The young Englishman, it has been said, yawned and longed to go out 
and shoot something he could understand.** Hence the host of literary followers 
of Kipling, the “ literary rough-riders ” the exponents of a literature of energy 
and of action, the now forgotten writers of “ blood-stained fiction.” ** We 
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the role of the new journalism 

cannot and need not review the work of individual writers and must content 
ourselves with recalling the names of Alfred Austin, William Henley, William 
Watson, Henry Newbolt, Algernon Swinburne, Theodore Watts-Dunton. Most 
of these poets sang the glories of British sea-power and empire, but the cult of 
the sea is a manifestation of the imperial urge that had better be left for a later 
chapter. 

The development of a cheap, popular newspaper press ran parallel to the rise 
of the literature of action. The attempt to give the rank and file of the population 
something more palatable than the dignified old newspapers of the ruling classes 
was made by William T. Stead and John Morley and the whole group gathered 
about the Pall Mall Gazette m the early eighties. But this “ new ” journalism 
was soon overshadowed by the “ popular ” journalism of which Alfred Harms- 
worth was the prophet. It was in 1894 that Harms worth bought the Evening 
News and in May 1896 that he began the publication of the Daily Mail, the first 
halfpenny morning paper to attain larger success. He was convinced that the 
general public had no interest in the long and forbidding columns of parlia¬ 
mentary debates and court reports that were so characteristic of the older papers 
His idea was to let people decide what they wanted and then give them just 
that, attractively presented in bold headlines and striking type. 

It did not take Harmsworth and his collaborators long to realize that what 
the public wanted was general news of an exciting kind. “ We realized,” says 
one of his closest associates, “ that one of the greatest forces, almost untapped, 
at the disposal of the Press was the depth and volume of public interest in 
Imperial questions.” So Harmsworth, who was an admirer of Chamberlain, 
came out vigorously for imperialism. When the Daily Mail was founded the 
announcement was made that it would stand first and foremost 

“ for the power, the supremacy and the greatness of the British Empire. . . . 
The Daily Mail is the embodiment and mouthpiece of the imperial idea. Those 
who launched this journal had one definite aim in view ... to be the articulate 
voice of British progress and domination. We believe in England. We know 
that the advance of the Union Jack means protection for weaker races, justice 
for the oppressed, liberty for the down-trodden. Our Empire has not exhausted 
itself.” 

The success of the Harmsworth papers literally startled thoughtful people. 
The Daily Mail had an average daily sale of over 200,000 copies in the first year. 
By 1901 It reached the unheard of figure of 1,000,000. So great in fact was the 
success of this type of journalism that even the best-established of the older 
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papers were obliged to follow the same line, at least to a certain extent. The 
Manchester Guardian was a striking exception, but even the Times became 
vigorously imperialistic, until it could be said of it that it differed from the Mail 
only in price, quality of paper and volume of news.*® It showed the same spread- 
eagleism, the same contempt for moral ideals, the same unquestioning con¬ 
fidence in the efficacy of force. 

Journalists of the Harmsworth type created for themselves a tremendous 
personal power, and the fact could not remain hidden for very long. William T. 
Stead, himself a pioneer of modern journalism, wrote in i8q8 * 

“ The fact is that the intervention of the Press in international disputes tends 
daily to become more and more hostile to peace and civilisation. If there is one 
thing more than another upon which I found that every one was agreed in my 
tour around F.iirope, it was that much of our modern journalism is the most 
potent weapon yet invented by the devil for banishing peace and goodwill 
from the earth. Sooner or later the nations will in self-defence have to pro¬ 
vide some means of silencing newspaper comment when international ques¬ 
tions are in debate, in the same way as English newspapers are promptly for¬ 
bidden by law to express an opinion upon any case that is before the Courts.” 

Lord Salisbury, who began by saying that Harmsworth had invented a paper 
for those who could read but could not think, and another for those who could 
see but could not read, ended by becoming completely discouraged by the turn 
which had been given journalism: 

“ The diplomacy of nations is now conducted quite as much in the letters of 
special correspondents, as in the despatches of the Foreign Office,” he wrote to 
Canon MacColl in 1901. ‘‘The result is that there is a raw state of irritation 
between the upper classes in the two countries, which makes any advance on 
the part of either Government quite impracticable.” 

The tone of realism, not to say ruthlcssness and brutality, that was so striking 
a characteristic of imperialism was due in a measure to the general cast of 
sociological thought prevailing at that time. A large number of contemporary 
writers remarked upon the tremendous vogue of Darwinian theories of social 
evolution. The phrases struggle for existence and survival of the fittest carried 
everything before them in the nineties. One critic has asserted that the vogue 
of this doctrine was “ the primary intellectual cause of the reaction.” 

It has often been pointed out that Darwin himself made no efTort to apply 
the principles of organic evolution to the study of the social structure, and that 
many of the ideas supposedly taken from his writings were ideas for which he 
could not justly be held responsible. That is, of course, the fate of every great 
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thinker. The historian, however, is obliged to study the impact of ideas, what¬ 
ever their true origins or their scientific validity. In the matter of Darwinian 
influence it may be noted that before the publication of the Descent of Man in 
1872 a theory of social evolution had been worked out by Spencer and the effort 
had been made by Walter Bagehot to apply the idea of organic evolution and 
natural selection to the study of social organization. In Bagehot’s brilliant essay, 
Physics and Politics, may be found, at least in embryo, the argument as it was 
elaborated by others later on: 

“ In every particular state of the \vorld, those nations which are strongest tend 
to prevail over the others; and in certain marked peculiarities the strongest 
tend to be the best.” “ The strongest nation has always been conquering the 
weaker.” “ The majority of groups which win and conquer are better than 
the majority of those which fail and perish, and thus the first world grew better 
and was improved.” 

Bagehot’s book was only the first of a good many similar treatments pub¬ 
lished in Europe in the last fifteen years of the century. In 1883 the Austrian 
sociologist Gumplowicz brought out his book The Struggle of Races, expound¬ 
ing the theory of original heterogeneous forms which have been in conflict since 
the beginning of time. The tendency of history, he thought, was toward the 
formation of ever larger groups and toward greater, though rarer conflicts. 
The struggle of races, he concluded, is the eternal law of history.®^ A few years 
later, in 1886, a French scientist, Vacher de Lapouge, published a study of 
Natural Selections, in which he asserted that evolutionary teaching was probably 
more important for the social than for the biological sciences. Nations, like 
individual organisms, he argued, were born, lived and died. Race and race 
development are more significant than geography or history when it comes 
to explaining social evolution.®^ 

The same year saw the publication of the first important work of the Russian 
sociologist, J. Novicow. Though Novicow later became one of the most active 
of European pacifists and a keen critic of what he called “ social Darwinism,** 
this first volume, entitled International Policy, was written along strictly bio¬ 
logical lines. The gist of the argument may best be given in a few quotations: 

“ Since societies are organisms, one can deduce a priori that they will conform 
to all the laws of biology.” 
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Nature is a vast field of carnage. Betw’ccn living creatures conflict takes place 
every second, every minute, without truce and without respite. It takes place 
first between separate individuals, then between collective organisms, tribe against 
tribe, state against state, nationality against nationality. No cessation is possible. 
Living means fighting.” 

“ This subordination of the less fit individual and collective organisms to the 
more fit, this is justice in nature: an incorruptible but implacable justice which 
knows no pity, but which gives to each with absolute impartiality the place due 
to Its merits. It is the struggle for existence which determines this place. If one 
animal is less perfect than another, he must serve as prey. If one society is less 
perfect than another, the first must work for the second.” 

“ International policy is the art of conducting the struggle for existence between 
social organisms.” 

In England the biological or “ natural history ” conception of social and 
international relations was, if anything, more in vogue than on the Continent. 
Much of the immense literature on Spencer and Darwin touched upon it and 
Huxley foresaw the indefinite continuance of the struggle.®^ Benjamin Kidd’s 
book on Social Evolution, which first appeared in 1894, went through edition 
after edition and sold to the extent of some 250,000 copies. This is the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that the book was really very thin and uncon¬ 
vincing when critically appraised.®^ A much more forceful presentation of the 
whole biological approach was given in the Saturday Review for February 
1896, by “ A Biologist,” reputed by some to have been Professor Mitchell. Tliis 
^ Biological View of our Foreign Policy ” was clearly inspired by the Anglo- 
German crisis and the Kruger telegram: “The great nations of the earth,” 
said the author, “ arc local varieties, species in the making, which are gathering 
themselves together, emphasizing their national characters, and unconsciously 
making for specific distinctness 

** The foreign policies of the nations, so far as they are not the mere expres¬ 
sions of the individual ambitions of rulers, or the jog-trot opportunism of di¬ 
plomatists, are anticipation of, and provision for, struggles for existence between 
incipient species. . . . Tlic facts are patent. Feeble races arc being wiped off 
the earth and the few great, incipient species arm themselves against each other. 
England, as the greatest of these — greatest in race-pride — has avoided for 
centuries the only dangerous kind of war. Now, with the whole earth occupied 
and the movements of expansion continuing, she will have to fight to the death 
against successive rivals.” 
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Perhaps the classic formulation of this entire viewpoint, however, was that 
given by Professor Karl Pearson in his essay of rgoo entitled Nattofial Life from 
the Standpoint of Science. In tliis he says: 

“ History shows me one way, and one way only, in which a state of civilisation 
has been produced, namely, the struggle of race with race, and the survival of 
the physically and mentally filter race ” 

“ This dependence of progress on the survival of the fitter race, terribly black 
as It may seem to some of you, gives the struggle for existence its redeeming 
features; it is the fiery crucible out of which comes the finer metal. You may 
hope for a time when the sword shall be turned into the ploughshare, when 
American and German and English traders shall no longer compete in the mar¬ 
kets of the world for raw materials, for their food supply, when the white man 
and the dark shall share the soil between them, and each till it as he lists Rut, 
believe me, when that day comes mankind will no longer progress; there will 
be nothing to check the fertility of inferior stock; the relentless law of heredity 
will not be controlled and guided by natural selection Man will stagnate . . 

“ The path of progress is strewn with the wreck of nations; traces are every¬ 
where to be seen of the hecatombs of inferior races, and of victims who found 
not the narrow way to the greater perfection. Yet these dead peoples are, in very 
truth, the stepping stones on which mankind has arisen to the higher intellectual 
and deeper emotional life of to-day.” 

Many other writers of less importance could be quoted to the same ciTect. 
Indeed there was so much loOvSe writing on this general theme that one critic 
was driven to cry out: “ O Evolution, what crimes are committed in thy namel ” 
while another spoke of the new beatitude: “ Blessed are the strong, for they 
shall prey upon the weak.” We cannot stop here to examine the influence of 
this evolutionary conception in greater detail, but we must take time to note 
its two-fold effect, first in the growth of militarism, second in the cultivation 
of the idea of race-superiority and the tlivine national mission. 

We have, in the years since the World War, heard so much about the pre 
vention of war in the future, and we have watched with such solicitude the 
tender growth of internationalism that we are, I fear, apt to forget that in the 
years before the war, despite the peace movement and the Hague Conferences, 
military conflict was popularly regarded with less horror than now and the 
idea of universal peace was looked upon by many as little more than a pipe- 
dream. It may well be that the military successes of Prussia, and for that matter 
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the obvious successes of Bismarck’s “ realistic ” policy had much to do with the 
spread of this attitude. People liked to quote Moltke’s famous dictum that per¬ 
petual peace was a dream and not even a pleasant dream. On the other hand it 
can be shown over and over again that the militaristic spirit was closely con¬ 
nected with the idea of the struggle for existence and the survival of the 
strongest. Had not Spencer himself written: 

“ Inconceivable as have been the horrors caused by the universal antagonism 
which, beginning with the chronic hostilities of small hordes tens of thousands 
of years ago, has ended in the occasional vast battles of immense nations, we 
must nevertheless admit that without it the world would still have been inhabited 
only by men of feeble types sheltering in caves and living on wild food.” 

And did not Renan maintain that 

“ War is m a way one of the conditions of progress, the cut of the whip which 
prevents a country from going to sleep, forcing satisfied mediocrity itself to leave 
Its apathy.” 

It IS perfectly true that Spencer, while recognizing the achievement of war 
in the past, was unwilling to regard it as necessary in the future and hoped 
that the struggle for existence might be restricted to the intellectual and eco¬ 
nomic spheres But Spencer’s argument was not at all convincing, and there 
were plenty of other writers to popularize the idea that progress depended on 
conflict and that conflict in international affairs has generally meant, sooner 
or later, military strife. William E H. Lecky, the eminent historian, noted the 
steady spread of militarism and the growing popularity of the ideas of uni¬ 
versal military service. It was claimed that universal service would carry the 
idea and sentiment of nationhood to multitudes whose thoughts would other¬ 
wise have never travelled beyond the narrow circle of daily wants or village 
interests It would give the common man the tastes of the civilized man, and 
would make of him a brave, steady, energetic and patriotic citizen.'^® Lord 
Wolseley, commander in chief of the British forces, g^lorifled the soldier’s life: 

” All other pleasures pale before the intense, the maddening delight of leading 
men into the midst of an enemy, or to the assault of some well-defended place. 
That rapturous enjoyment takes man out of himself to the forgetfulness of all 
earthly considerations ” 

“ A sound, healthy, military spirit gives strength to a people. It is the guardian 
of the honour and interests of a nation, the safeguard of its freedom and liberties, 
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ihe purifier of its civilisation, its defence against enemies from without, and 
degeneracy from within ” 

H. W. Wyatt, who was secretary of the Seeley Lecturers, declared that 

“ The only means, revealed to us by past experience, whereby the vigorous people 
has supplanted the weaker, has been war, without which change and movement 
must have ceased ” 

Sidney Low, the well-known publicist, ridiculed the Hague Peace Conference 
and asserted that 

“ There is scarcely a nation in the world — certainly not in our high-strung, 
masterful, Caucasian world, — that does not value itself chiefly for its martial 
achievements There is no great nation that would think it worth while to 

read its own history it the wars were left out of it . . A righteous and neces¬ 
sary war IS no mcire brutal than a surgical operation. Better give the patient some 
pain, and make your own fingers unpleasantly red, than allow the disease to grow 
upon him until he becomes an offence to himself and the world, and dies in 
lingering agony ” 

And, if another quotation be permitted, one might add the words of J. A. 
Cramb • 

“ In the light ot history, universal pcaec appears less as a dream than as a night¬ 
mare, which shall he realized only when the ice has crept to the heail of the sun, 
and the stars, left black and trackless, start from their orbits.” 

Cramb foresaw bigger and better wars as the result of universal striving for 
imperial ends.® ' 

The biological conception of the struggle for existence and the survival of 
the fittest led not only to the glorification of the struggle hut to the general 
acceptance of the ideas of race superiority, destiny and divine ordination There 
was, in the last decade of the century, a widespread idea that the tendency of 
social development was toward larger and larger units and that ultimately the 
world would be divided between the three or four fittest nations. “ It seems to 
me,” said Chamberlain in 1897, “ that the tendency of the rime is to throw all 
power into the hands of the greater Empires, and the minor kingdoms — those 
which are non-progrcssive — seem to be destined to fall into a secondary and 
subordinate place.” Or, to quote a speech of 1902: “ The future is with the 
great Empires, and there is no greater Empire than the British Empire.” 

T orri Wolsclcy “Is a Soldier’s Life Worth Living?” Renew, May, 1889. 

PP- “War and Preparations for War” {United Service Magazine, Match, 1897) 

H W Wyatt “War as the Supreme Test of National Value” {'Nineteenth Centuiy, Feb¬ 
ruary, 1899, pp 216-25), p 222 

^’2 Su^nev T.ow “The Hypocrisies ot the Peace Coiiltrcncc " {Nineteenth Centuiy, May, 1899 
pp 689 98), pp 690 2, Idem- “ Should pAirope Disarm? ” (ibid , October, 1898, pp 521-^0). 

J A Cramb Onginc and Destiny of Imperial Biitain (London, 1915), p 146. This book 
consists ot lectures dehvcrctl in 1900 and collected by bis faithful students 

The idea of a few great empires went back at least to Dilkc and Seeley. It was much dis¬ 
cussed around the turn of the century See, eg, Henry Ncwbolf "The Empire and Militarism” 
{Monthly Review, November, iqoo, pp i-io); Ernest L Bell- “The Mission of Empire” {West- 
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This last sentence will serve admirably to lead us to the all-important ideal¬ 
istic aspect of British imperialism. Not a few writers, of course, would deny 
that there was any such thing. For them the fine sentiments of the British are 
nothing but pure hypocrisy. Perhaps the classic formulation of this viewpoint 
is given by Bernard Shaw, in his Man of Destiny, from which a rather long 
quotation may not be amiss: 

“Every Englishman is born with a certain miraculous power that makes him 
master of the world. When he wants a thing he never tells himself that he wants 
it. He waits patiently till there comes into his head, no one knows how, the burn¬ 
ing conviction that it is his moral and religious duty to conquer those who have 
the thing he wants. Then he becomes irresistible Like the aristocrat he does what 
pleases him and grabs what he wants; like the shopkeeper he pursues his purpose 
with the industry and steadfastness that come from strong religious conviction 
and deep sense of moral responsibility. He is never at a loss for an effective moral 
attitude. As the great champion of freedom and independence, he conquers half 
the world and calls it Colonization. When he wants a new market for his adul¬ 
terated Manchester goods, he sends a missionary to teach the natives the gospel 
of peace. The natives kill the missionary; he files to arms in defense of Chris¬ 
tianity; fights for It, conquers for it: and takes the market as a reward from 
heaven. . . . There is nothing so bad or so good that you will not find an Eng¬ 
lishman doing It; but you will never find an Englishman in the wrong He does 
everything on principle. He fights you on patriotic principles, he robs you on 
business principles, he enslaves you on imperialistic principles, he bullies you on 
manly principles, he supports his King on loyal principles, he cuts off his King’s 
head on republican principles. His watchword is always duty; and he never for¬ 
gets that the nation which lets its duty get on the opposite side of its interest 
is lost.” 

Call the Englishman’s faith in his mission rationalization of more sordid 
motives if you like, but I doubt if you can honestly speak of hypocrisy.®® No 
one could deny the sincerity and high purpose of the missionary and aborigines 
protection societies which were so deeply interested in the spread of the gospel 
and the improvement of the “ backward ” races. No one could deny that the 
English, themselves the champions of the ideas of liberty and good govern¬ 
ment, had given their white colonies self-government and had maintained a 
sentimental bond with these colonies which was unprecedented in the history 
of modern expansion. So long as they kept to the policy of free trade they could 
argue with much force that they kept the territories under their rule open to 
the enterprise of the world and did not demand a monopolistic position for 
themselves. In short, they had been more successful than all others in making 
colonies profitable and contented. Their huge Empire was a standing proof 

minster Review, October, 1900, pp 446-50); C. S. Goldman, in The Empire and the Century (Lon¬ 
don, 1905), introduction, p. xix; W F Monypenny The Imperial Ideal (ibid., pp. 5-28), pp. 17-8; 
W, J. Ashley: The Tariff Problem (London, 1903), pp 198 ff 

Even critics like Hobson- Imperialism, Book II, chap. 111 warmly reject the idea of hypocrisy, 
which was, of course, lavishly used by foreigners when they discussed British policy. 
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of their fitness to rule, consequently the extension of the hmpirc would be a 
boon to those peoples that were taken over, even if they were brought in by 
force. They did not claim to be infallible, and they admitted that on occasion 
they were brutal and rough, but they were convinced that it was all for the 
best in the end. 

In order to demonstrate this attitude a few of many of the utterances of the 
leading imperialists may be quoted. First of all Chamberlain, who constantly 
stressed this aspect of the problem: 

“ I believe that the British race is the greatest of governing races that the world 
has ever seen.” (November ii, 1895). 

I admit rliat we have made mistakes. I have no doubt that we are answerable 
for sins of commission as well as for sins of omission; but, after all is said, this 
remains — that we alone among the nations of the earth have been able to 
establish and to maintain colonics under difTercnt conditions in all parts of the 
world, that we have maintained them to their own advantage and to ours, and 
that we have secured, not only the loyal attachment of all British subjects, but 
the general goodwill of the races, whether they be native or whether they be 
European, that have thus come under the British flag.” (January 21, 1896). 

“ We, in our colonial jxilicy, as fast as we acquire new territory and develop it, 
develop it as trustees of civilisation for the commerce of the world. ... In that 
policy we stand alone, because all other nations, as fast as they acquire new terri¬ 
tory . . . seek at once to secure the monopoly for their own products by prefer¬ 
ential and artificial methods. ... It is interesting to notice that we alone have 
been successful, astonishingly successful, in making these acquisitions profitable.” 
(November 13, 1896). 

” Let the Little Englanders say what they like, we are a great governing race, 
predestined by our defects, as well as by our virtues, to spread over the habitable 
globe, and to enter into relations with all the countries of the earth.” (January 
30,1897). 

” I do not say that our success has been perfect in every case, I do not say that 
all our methods have been beyond reproach; but I do say that in almost every 
instance in which the rule of the Queen has been established and the great Pax 
Butanmea has been enforced, there has come with it greater security to life and 
property, and a material improvement in the condition of the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation.” You cannot make omelettes without breaking eggs. ‘‘ It is a gigantic 
task that we have undertaken when we have determined to wield the sceptre of 
empire. Great is the task, great is the responsibility, but great is the honour.” 
(March 31, 1897). 

In similar fashion Lord Milner found that England was particularly fitted 
to undertake and settle the Egyptian problem: 

” Alike by the nature of our interests, by the nature of our power, and by certain 
special qualities in our national character, we seem marked out for the discharge 
of this particular duty ” 

•• Alfred Milner. England in Egypt (London, 1892), pp. 435-6. 
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Lord Curzon dedicated his book on the Far Eastern problem 

To those who believe that the British Empire is under Providence the greatest 
instrument for good that the world has seen, and who hold, with the writer, that 
its work in the Far East is not yet accomplished/^ 

William Watson sings, in The Inexorable Law: 

“ We have reigned 
Augustly; let our part be so sustained 
That Time, far hence, shall hold our memory dear^ 

Let It be said* ‘ This Mistress of the sword 

And conquering now, this Empire swoln with spoils. 

Yet served the human cause, yet strove for Man; 

Hers was the purest greatness we record/ ” 

Lord Rosebery, in turn, declared 

“ The Empire that is sacred to me is sacred for this reason, that f believe it to be 
the noblest example yet known to mankind of free adaptable )ust government. 

W'hcn a community is in distress or under oppression it always looks first 
to Great Britain; while in cases which are quite unsuspected, I think, by Great 
Britain at large, and which arc, as a rule, only known to Ministers, they con¬ 
stantly express the wish in some form or other to be united to our country, and 
to enjoy our government 

The British, then, were convinced that they were the patricians of the human 
race, and that they had been called upon to fulfil a certain duty, to carry the 
White Man’s Burden, if we may borrow the name of Kipling’s classic formula¬ 
tion of the idea They are not, they think, imperialists because they want to 
be, but because they are called upon to be, because they must be: 

“ Why arc we Imperialists^ As well ask the owner of an estate why he is a land¬ 
lord. Wc have inherited Empire and intend to do our duty by the many peoples 
included in it Wc are Imperialists in response to the compelling influences 

of our destiny. We arc not grouped with nations ‘ vacant of our glorious gains/ 
We are the heirs of the ages, with all the great prerogatives and solemn obliga¬ 
tions which attach to this high privilege We are, and shall be, Imperialists be¬ 
cause wc cannot help it.” 

“ To us — to us, and not to others, — a certain definite duty has been assigned. 
To carry light and civilisation into the dark places of the world, to touch the 
mind of Asia and of Africa with the ethical ideas of Europe; to give to thronging 
millions, who would otherwise never know peace or security, these first condi¬ 
tions of human advance.” 

George Curzon. PiobJetns oj the Far East (London, 1894). 

I Lawson Walton “Imperialism" {Contemporary Review, March, 1899, pp 305-10). 

p. 307 

H. W. Wyatt* “The Ethics of Empire" {Nineteenth Century, April, 1897, pp. 516-30), 
p. 529; similarly Arnold White: The Condition oj Empire (London, 1898); Anon : The Literary 
Inspiration of Impeiialism" {Scottish Review, April, 1900, pp 262-78), p 265; William T. Stead: 
“ The White Man’s Burden " {Review of Reviews. February 15, 1899, pp 107 ff.). 
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THE DIVINE NATURE OF EMPIRE 


Ihe whole concepLion of the mission and burden of empire presupposes 
some sort of sujierhuman force intervening in the affairs of mankind If Eng¬ 
land has been particularly fitted for empire there must be some divine purpose 
in it all. In the eyes of some, evolution and the survival of the fittest was simply 
the working of the divine will. Rhodes was a firm believer in this doctrine 
“ The perfecting of the fittest species among the animals, or of races among 
men, and then the conferring upon the perfected species or race the title-deeds 
of the future; that seemed to Mr Rhodes, through his Darwinian spectacles, 
the way in which God is governing His world, has governed it and will con¬ 
tinue to govern it, so far as we can foresee the future,” says Rhodes’ close friend 
and admirer, William Stead.”^^’ The same idea of the divine nature of conflict 
is brought out by }. A. Cramb, when he declares: 

“ Empires arc successive incarnations of the Divine ideas, and by a principle 
which, in its universality and omnipotence in the frame of Nature, seems itself 
an attribute of the Divine, the principle of conflict, these ideas realize their ends 
in and through conflict. The scientific form which it assumes in the hypothesis 
of evolution is but the pragmatic expression of this mystery.” 

The mystical, religious note comes out time and again in the writings and 
speeches of the period: 

“ Behind the mistakes and failures of individuals and generations, there grows 
upon us, as we study the history, the sense of an unseen superintending Provi¬ 
dence controlling the development of the Anglo-Saxon race. Through the vistas 
of the ages the voice is heard: ‘Re fruitful and multiply, and replenish the 
earth.’ ” 

Lord Rosebery was lost in adoration when he contemplated the handiwork of 
God: 

“ How marvellous it all is^ Built not by saints and angels, but the work of men’s 
hands; cemented with men’s honest blood and with a world of tears, welded by 
the best brains of centuries past; not without the taint and reproach incidental to 
all human work, but constructed on the whole with pure and splendid purpose. 
Human, and yet not wholly human — for the most heedless and the most cynical 
must see the finger of the Divine, Do we not hail in this less the energy and 
fortune of a race than the supreme direction of the AlmightyShall we not, 
while we adore the blessing, acknowledge the responsibility.^ ” (Inaugural ad 
dress as rector of Glasgow University, November i6, iqoo). 

The logical conclusion from all this is that any interference with the progress 
of British imperialism is an attempt to counteract the will of God. H. D. Traill 
spoke of the complacent belief of the Englishman that he had a sort of roving 


W. T. Stead: "Cecil Rhodes of Africa ” {Review of Reviews, November 15, 1899, pp. 451- 
62), pp. 460-] 

J. A. Ciaiiib. I'he Ongitis and Dcitiny of Inipenal Bniuin, pp, 218 fi. 

■^2 Hu^h E Ej^erton A Short History of British Colonial Policy (London, 1897), p. 476. 
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comnnission from above to carry the blessings of good government to all the 
races of the world which were either too undeveloped or too effete to provide 
k for themselves: 

“ Any interference with him in the execution of this commission may be justly 
resented and resisted by him, not only on personal and self-interested grounds, 
but as a perverse attempt to obstruct the manifest designs of Providence.” 

** To sustain worthily the burden of empire is the task manifestly appointed to 
Britain, and therefore to fulfil that task is her duty, as it should also be her de¬ 
light,” says another writer. “ But if that duty should be opposed, if her path 
should be traversed by some rival State, what then would be the necessity laid 
upon the British Government and people.'^ Evidently ... it then becomes strictly 
incumbent upon them to resist the assailant with the entire force which they can 
exert.” 

This brings us back to the use of force and the inevitability of conflict. The 
circle is closed, and the line of argumentation is complete from the theory of 
evolution through the doctrine of the Divine mission back again to the struggle 
for existence and the survival of the fittest. There we may leave the discussion 
of British imperialism in the late-Victorian period. It is hard to theorize about 
it and of the many explanations that have been offered no single one is entirely 
satisfactory. At bottom the movement was probably as much economic as any¬ 
thing else. It resulted from the tremendously enhanced productive powers of 
European industry and the break-down of the monopolistic position of England 
through the appearance of competitors. The feeling that new markets must 
be secured was very widespread and the need for new fields of investment, 
though not much discussed at the time, was probably even more important. 
These needs, however, had been met in the past without any corresponding 
expansion of territory. It was the embarkation of France, Germany, and other 
countries on the course of empire that brought the British to the conviction that 
only political control could adequately safeguard markets. 

But this economic side, whatever its importance, must not be allowed to 
obscure the other factors. Psychologically speaking, I imagine, the prevalence 
of evolutionary teaching was perhaps crucial. It not only justified competition 
and struggle but introduced an element of ruthlessness and immorality that 
was most characteristic of the whole movement. The rise of a popular elec¬ 
torate, quite without culture and only semi-literate, underlined the crudity 
of the expansionist movement. It called forth a cheap newspaper press and a 
raw literature of action. In the larger sense, I suppose, it is perfectly true that 
the industrial system, which was tending more and more toward the mecha¬ 
nization of humanity, made inevitable the yearning for escape and action. Just 
as, at this very time, people were beginning to seek an outlet for physical urges, 

H. D. Traill: “The Burden of Egypt” (Nmetfenth Century, April, 1896, pp. 544-56). 

F* 549- 

H. W. Wyatt, ioc. cit., pp. 5^9-30* 
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even if only vicariously by attendance at huge sporting events, so they tried 
to find some expression for the combative instincts of the race through the 
encouragement of aggressive action and adventure abroad. At the same time 
the religious strain was too strong in the English to be left out of account en¬ 
tirely. The profound conviction of their superiority as a governing race, of 
their divine mission to improve the world, was not only a rationalization of 
other motives, it was in itself a primary moving force. 

Now this elaborate analysis of British imperialism must not be taken to imply 
that the British alone were imperialistic. I have examined their case in par¬ 
ticular not only because they were, of all peoples, the most imperially minded, 
but because the political and economic structure of Britain of itself brought the 
imperial movement to its most perfect flower. The other nations also were 
imperialistic Indeed, the main theme in the history of international relations 
in this period is the clash of imperialisms. These others, too, were convinced 
of their mission * 

“ In every nation of Europe from England and France to Russia and Turkey, 
in almost every nation in the world from the Americans to the Chinese and the 
Finns, the same whisper from below the threshold sounds incessantly in men’s 
cars. ‘ We are the pick and flower of nations; the only nation that is really gen¬ 
erous and brave and just. We are above all things qualified for governing others; 
we know how to keep them exactly in their place without weakness and without 
cruelty. . . The excellence of our rule abroad is proved in black and white by 
*^he books of our explorers, our missionaries, our administrators and our soldiers, 
who all agree that our yoke is a pure blessing to those who bear it.’ ” 

And so, if you have followed and analyzed the classic example of modern im¬ 
perialism you are in a position to understand the others and to grasp the prob¬ 
lems presented by the conflict between them. For in the larger sense the story 
is more than the story of rivalry between European imperialisms; it is the story 
of European aggression and advance in the non-European parts of the world. 
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IV 

The Struggle for the Nile 
1. The Congo Treaty 




I F THERE WAS ONE EVENT MORE THAN ANOTHER THAT GAVE THE INITIAL 
impetus to British imperialism in the last years of the century that event 
was the occupation of Egypt in 1882, followed by the rising in the Sudan, 
the mission of Gordon and his tragic death. There can be little or no doubt that 
Gladstone intended to withdraw again from Egypt as soon as possible, and that 
even Salisbury expected to make some adjustment But after 1887, when France 
and Russia ruined the projected convention between England and the Turkish 
government, the chances of evacuation rapidly diminished, until in 1892 Rose¬ 
bery and his impcrialistically minded colleagues in the cabinet frustrated the 
hopes of Gladstone and his friends that some agreement might be come to. It 
was then clear to everyone that the English occupation would last for a long 
time, and Lord Cromer, the British resident at Cairo, settled down with new 
confidence to the great work of reconstruction which he had marked out. 

By this time the Egyptian question had empoisoned not only the relations 
between Great Britain and the Ottoman Porte, but also the relations between 
Great Britain and France, where the nationalist and imperialist groups had 
come to regard England with almo.st as much hate because of the Egyptian 
question as they showed Germany on account of the lost provinces. Fortunately 
for England she could count on German support against France in the Egyptian 
question. With some exceptions Bismarck had always made the most of the 
situation. He had used the Egyptian que.stion as a bond to attach England to the 
Triple Alliance. He lent German support in Egypt in return for British good 
will in other questions. 

This same policy had been followed, naturally enough, by Caprivi and Mar- 
schall, who were, if anything, more anxious for British friendship than Bismarck 
had been. But, as we have seen in a previous chapter, the English and German 
governments began to drift apart in 1893. The Germans were disillusioned and 
disgusted by the unwillingness of the English to accept further obligations and 
make further concessions, while the British, faced by the prospect of united 
French and Russian action in the colonial field, played a shifty game. We need 
not here repeat all that has been said on this subject in the preceding discussion; 
it will suffice to remind the reader that Austrian efforts to bring the English and 
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Germans together in the spring of 1894 met with dismal failure. The Germans 
had begun to draw closer to Russia and indirectly to France. They were in no 
mood to court the British, especially when they found no disposition on the 
other side of the Channel to pay for German support by concessions in Samoa 
or elsewhere ^ 

The new drift in European alignments came out clearly when both the 
French and German governments protested against a treaty concluded by Eng¬ 
land and the Congo State on May 12, 1894. This treaty is of very great interest 
because of its place in the story of the struggle for the Nile which led ultimately 
to the I'ashoda crisis Article II of the agreement provided for the lease to King 
Lcojxild for the duration of his life of a considerable area along the west bank 
of the upper Nile, a region extending from the northern point of Lake Albert 
to Fashoda, and westward as far as the thirtieth meridian of longitude east from 
Greenwich. To the Independent State of the Congo the British leased a large 
area in the Bahr-cI-Ghazal region lying between twenty-five degrees and thirty 
degrees cast longitude, and between four degrees and ten degrees north latitude. 
In return for these concessions the Congo State agreed to lease to Great Britain 
a stri[)of territory sixteen miles ftwentv-bvc kilometers) wide, running from the 
southern shore of Lake Albert Edward to the north tip of Lake Tanganyika. 
There were some otlier slight rectifications of the frontier at the southeastern 
end (^f the Congo St<itc, but these need not concern us here. 

In order to understand the purport of this agreement and the protests to 
which It gave rise, indeed, m order to comprehend the great and dramatic con¬ 
test that ended in 1808 with the Fashoda crisis, it will be necessary to say some¬ 
thing of Ikitish policy in this part of Africa The Egyptian Sudan had been 
conquered in the early igth century, while Egypt was ruled by that remark¬ 
able statesman, Mchemet Ali But the Khedive Ismail, who had a veritable 
passion for territory, had extended the dominions of Egypt far beyond the 
frontiers as he found them on his accession He sent expeditions which took 
possession of the Red Sea coast as far as Cape Guardafui, and conquered even 
the Abyssinian province of Harrar. In the t86o’s and 1870’s he sent out Sir 
Samuel Baker and later General Charles George (Chinese) Gordon. These men 
extended the authority of the Khedive to the upper reaches of the Nile, to Lake 
Albert and the so-called Victoria Nile, and established posts in the provinces 
of Bahr-el-Cihazal and Equatoria, as well as in Unyoro and up to the very 
frontiers of Uganda. Gordon realized clearly that, because of the blockade of 
vegetation (sudd) in the upper Nile, and because of the cataracts and rapids, 
communications would always be difficult, and strongly urged the Khedive to 
take possession of the east African coast, especially of the port of Mombasa, the 
gateway to Uganda. An expedition was actually sent out from Egypt and occu¬ 
pied Barawa and Kismayu, but the idea was given up, evidently because of the 
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protests of the Sultan of Zanzibar and the objections of Sir John Kirk, the power¬ 
ful British consul at the Sultan’s court.^ 

In 1879 Gordon resigned from the Khedive’s service. Two years later there 
broke out in the Sudan the extraordinary movement of religious fanaticism 
known as Mahdism, which led to Gordon’s mission in i88<[ to withdraw the 
Egyptian garrisons, and which ended, in January 1885, in the fall of Khartum 
and in Gordon’s death. Egypt had been occupied by the British in 1882, and the 
Khedive’s government now took its orders from London. Whatever the British 
government may have claimed later, there can be no question that in 1884 its 
intention was to abandon the Sudan completely and that it forced the Egyptian 
ministers to agree to this course. Gordon understood his instructions to reflect 
the “ irrevocable decision ” of the government not to incur “ the very onerous 
duty of securing to the peoples of the Sudan a just future government. That, 
as a consequence, Her Majesty’s Government have determined to restore to 
those peoples their independence, and will no longer sufTcr the Egyptian Gov¬ 
ernment to interfere with their affairs.” Gladstone, at that time prime minister, 
himself referred to the followets ol the Mahdi as “ a people struggling to be free, 
and rightly struggling to be free.” * 

Under the circumstances Gordon planned to hand back the whole area to 
the rule of the local cluefs, who were to form some sort of federation, while he 
himself expected to take over the administration of the provinces of Bahr-el- 
Ghazal and Equatoria, which would be ruled by Leopold of Belgium as sover¬ 
eign of the Congo St<ite.^ All these schemes were blasted by the disastrous 
outcome of Gordon’s mission. EVom 1885 onward the Mahdi and his successor, 
the Khalifa, were the undisputed masters of the whole region, excepting for 
Equatoria, where the famous adventurer, Eduard Schnitzer (Emin Pasha), 
held his own until ” rescued ” by Stanley in i88q. 

In Egypt the loss of the Sudan was acutely felt. Not only was there fear of an 
attack by the victorious forces of the False Prophet, but there was serious appre¬ 
hension lest the loss of control of the upper waters of the Nile should lead to 
attempts being made to interfere with Egypt’s all-important water supply. In 
order to appreciate this state of mind one has to realize that for centuries it 
had been believed in Egypt that such interference was possible and that it was 
an ever-present threat. In the Chomdes of the Sanicenic Empire, written by 
El Macin in the 13th century, the story is told how, in the last years of the iith 
century, the King of Abyssinia actually turned aside the waters of the Blue Nile, 
until the Sultan of Egypt sent the Coptic patriarch with presents.® 


• Frederick D. Lugard: The Rise of our East African Empire (London, 1893), II, p. 610; Sir 
Harry Johnston The Pioleefomte (New York, 1902), I, chap vir, and more recently the 

authoritative study by Beinard M. Allen* Gordon and the Sudan (London, 1931), pp. 37 
73 ff., 137-8. ^ Allen, op. cit., pp. 204, 230, 337. 

^ Ibid., pp 239, 272 ff , 446 ff ((Jordon’s letter to Leopold of February i, 1884). 

® Fhsfotta SaraccTitca a Georgia EUMaemo. 1625, Book III, chap viii; the story is repeated by 
F. Vansleb (Wan/lcben): The Piesent State of Egypt (London, 1678), pp. 37 ff.; by J. Ludolphus: 
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Even if this was a fable, as it probably was, it is significant that the tradition 
became firmly fixed in Egypt during the later Middle Ages. In the 14th and 15th 
centuries there are repeated references to it. Friar Jordanus reported in 1330 that 
the Sultan of Egypt paid the Abyssinians tribute, and at about the same time 
Mangnolli bore out the statement, explaining that the Abyssinians “ have it in 
their power to shut ofT the water, and then Egypt would perish.” Simone Sigoli, 
writing in 1384, repeats the story and adds that “ whenever this Prester John 
(i.e. the King of Abyssinia) chooses to open certain river sluices he can drown 
Cairo and Alexandria and all that country.” * Guillebert de Lannoy wrote in 
1422 that the Egyptian Sultan would let no Christian pass to India by the Red 
Sea or the Nile to visit Prester John, for fear that the Christians would induce 
the Abyssinian potentate to cut off the Nile water. Prester John, he adds, could 
give the river another direction if he chose, but he abstained from doing so be* 
caUvSe the Christians as well as the infidels in Egypt would starve. The same story 
is told by Bertrandon de la Broquiere, who heard about Abyssinia in 1432 from 
Piettre de Naples. Piettre told him that the Nile came out of a cavern in the 
mountains. Prester John had erected two large towers and put a chain across 
so that no one could look in. It was not certain whether the cavern led to Heaven 
or to Hell, but it was said that Prester John could change the course of the river 
if he so desired.^ 

So much for the legend. There is, beyond this, certain evidence that the 
Abyssinians used the story, when convenient, to threaten the Egyptians. Jean de 
Lastic is reputed to have written from Rhodes to Charles VII of France in 1448 
saying that Prester John had addressed an ultimatum to the Sultan saying that 
if he did not stop molesting the Christians a terrible war would be waged 
against him and that a diversion of the Nile would starve out Egypt.” In 1450 
King Alphonse of Aragon sent messengers to Abyssinia asking for an attack 
on Egypt and a blocking of the Nile to support the Aragonese naval campaign in 
the Holy Land.® More interesting yet is what we read of Albuquerque’s plans 

A New Htetoty of Ethiopia (London, 1682), pp. 40-4; by Renaudot; Historta Patnarcharum Alex- 
ariflrinorum Jacohitarum (Pans, 1713), p. 480; and in more modern times by Charles T. Bekc 
The Sources of the Nile (London, i860), pp 90 , and by J. B Coulbcaux; Htstotre Politique et 

Rehgteuse d’Ahyatme (Pans, 1928), I, pp 246—7. 

^ Henry Yule: The Wonders of the East by Fnar Jordanus (London, 1863), p. 46; Simone 
Sigoli: Vtaggt in Terra Santa (Florence, 1862), p. 202: see further Henry Yule: Cathay and the Way 
Thither (Second edition, I^ndon, 1914), III, pp. 222-4. 

^ Voyage et Ambassades de Messire Gutllebert de Lannoy, p. 93; Charles Schefer: Le Voyage 
d*Outremer de Bertrandon de la Broqmere (Pans, 1892), pp. 142-8. 

* De Lastic: Chromque de la Matson de Lastic (Montpellier, 1919), I, p. 329; F. Ccronc: “ La 
Politica Orientale di Alfonso di Aragona ” (Archivto Stortco per le Province Napoletane, XVIL 
1902, p. 64); on all this see further the excellent discussion in Charles de La Ronciere: La DScou- 
verte de VAfrtque au Moyen Age (Cairo, 1925), II, pp. iii, 119; Albert Kammerer: La Mer Rouge, 
VAbysstnte et VArable depuis VAntiquiti (Cairo, 1929), Vol. I, part III, pp. 296, 303; Sir E. Denison 
Ross: ‘‘Prester John ” (in Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages, edited by A. P. Newton, New 
York, 1926), pp. 193-4, where the story of Bertrandon is given without reference. There is nothing 
on this matter in Prince Omar Tousson's: “ M^moirc sur PHistoire du Ntl " (Memoires de Vlnstitui 
d'tgypte, VIII-X, Cairo, 1925). 
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It is said in the Commentanes that in the Sudan, between Keneh and Kossair, 
“ there live many Alarves . . . and when they were at variance with the Grand 
Sultan, they used sometimes to cut the bank of the Nile when the waters were 
rising, and let out the waters along some extensive valleys of their land, in order 
to be revenged upon him.” Albuquerque therefore decided to do the same thing, 
and sent to King Manuel to forward him workmen from Madeira, men accus¬ 
tomed to cutting rock. “ This undertaking could be carried out very easily, for 
the Preste Joao was very desirous of accomplishing it, but had no means of 
carrying it out; and if this had been done, the land of Cairo would have been 
entirely destroyed.” ® 

And so the story is carried on through the records. Ariosto quotes it in his 
Orlando: 

“ The Soldan, King of the Egyptian Land, 

Pays tribute to this sovereign, as his head. 

They say, since having Nile at his command 
He may divert the stream to other bed. 

Hence, with its district upon either hand. 

Forthwith might Cairo lack its daily bread.” 

James Bruce tells ot a letter written by the King of Abyssinia to the Pasha 
(>f Egypt in 1704, saying, “ The Nile would be sufficient to punish you, since 
God has put into our power His fountain. His outlet, and His increase, and 
that we can dispose of to do you harm.” Apparently the threat continued 
to be used at suitable times right down to the 19th century. We are told that in 
1840 the Egyptian commander tried to divert the Mareb River into the Atbara, 
using palm trees and straw mats to build the barrage.^^ Charles T. Beke, the 
eminent student of the Nile and of things Abyssinian, was deeply impressed 
with the possibility of such a diversion. In 1851 he sent to Lord Palmerston a 
“ Memoir on the Possibility of Diverting the Waters of the Nile so as to Prevent 
the Irrigation of Egypt.” In his books he expressed the firm conviction that the 
scheme was feasible.^® 

Of even greater importance were the views of Sir Samuel Baker, the most 
outstanding of all authorities in the later 19th century. Sir Samuel believed that 
the Biblical story of the seven years’ famine in Egypt was probably to be ex¬ 
plained by some diversion of the Nile water. He quoted passages from the 
Scriptures to bear out his opinion: “ Behold, I am against thee, and against thy 

® The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque, translated by Walter de Gray Birch 
(Hakluyt Society, London, 1884), IV, pp. 36, 39. 

The Orlando Furtoso, translated by William S. Rose (New edition, Ixindon, 1858), Canto 
XXXIII, stanza cvi 

James Bruce: Travels to Discover the Sources of the Nile (London, 1790), II, pp. 525-7. 

Ferdinand Werme: Feldzug von Senaar nach Taka (Quoted bv Charles T. Beke* The 
Sources of the Nile [London. 1860], pp. 90 If.). 

Emily Bckc' letter to the Times, October 25, 1888; Charles T. Beke: The Sources of the 
Nile, pp. 90 k. 
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rivers, and I will make the land of Egypt utterly waste and desolate; ” “ I will 
make the rivers dry, and sell the land into the hand of the wicked; and I will 
make the land waste, and all that is therein, by the hand of strangers; ” “ And 
they shall turn the rivers far away.” Baker therefore insisted from the very 
beginning on the terrible danger to which Egypt was exposed by the abandon¬ 
ment of the Sudan: “ Should a civilised, or even a semi-civilised, enemy be in 
possession of that point (Khartum), the water of the Rahad, Dinder, Blue Nile 
and the Atbara Rivers could be diverted from their course and dispersed through¬ 
out the deserts, to the utter ruin and complete destruction of Egypt proper.” 
Dams could be easily thrown across either the Blue Nile or the Atbara. The 
Atbara bed was dry for five or six months of the year and had along its banks 
forests of good material. There was a place about 230 miles up the river, near 
Gozerajup, where there was a great depression into which the water could be 
directed: “I can positively state that the plan is feasible, and that, should any 
European be in command at the rebellious centre of the Soudan, his first strate¬ 
gical operation would be to deprive Egypt of the water that is necessary for her 
existence. ... If I were myself an enemy of Egypt 1 know the place where 1 
should commence the fatal work upon the River Atbara.” 

Baker’s letters to the Times in October t 88S were occasioned by the abnor¬ 
mally low Nile of that year and the resulting shortage of water. Since the intro¬ 
duction of perennial cultivation for cotton, sugar and rice by Mehcmet Ali, the 
water problem was something like this: practically all the flood water of high 
Nile comes down the Blue Nile and the less important Atbara and Sobat 
Rivers. This is the water which drenches the fields and makes winter cultivation 
possible. But the water that is used in summer for irrigation pur[)oses comes 
almost entirely from the White Nile, which, flowing from the great lakes 
through the great marsh areas, is held back by the flood coming down the Blue 
Nile from Abyssinia, and then reaches Egypt in time to meet the needs of the 
spring and summer. In 1888 the Egyptian authorities were hampered by lack 
of information about the coming of the flood, for with the loss of Khartum the 
readings of the most important Nilometer on the upper river could no longer 
be obtained. An even more serious problem, however, was the almost chronic 
inadequacy of the summer water supply. Sir Samuel Baker had already proposed 
the construction of barrages in the region of the cataracts, and other engineers 
were working on schemes to construct a new Lake Meroe re.servoir, or elabo¬ 
rating plans for what was later to be the great Aswan Dam. In any event it 
was clear that Egypt would have to store water somewhere and there was more 
and more talk of building barrages at the outlets of Lakes Albert and Victoria/® 


Ezekiel, xxix, 8; xxx, 12; Isaiah, xix, 4, quoted by Baker in the Ttm^s, October 17, i888. 
Sir Samuel Baker: “Egypt’s Proper Frontier” {Nineteenth Century, July, 1884, pp. 27- 
46); and his letters to the Times, October 9, 17, 25, 1888. 

Good accounts of the water problem may be found in William Willcocks: Egyptian Irriga¬ 
tion (London, 1889), chaps. 1 and xi (and in the second edition, London, 1899, chap, xiv); A. Chclu: 
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The very discussion of the possibility of damming the Nile at the exits from 
the lakes quite naturally raised the thought that some power hostile to Egypt 
might do the same thing. Fear of this had been in the minds of men like Baker 
from the very time of the abandonment of the Sudan. Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff, 
who was chief of the irrigation works in Egypt at this time, tells us that in 1884 
the British commander asked him if there were a possibility of the Mahdi’s 
diverting the Nile water. The same apprehension is expressed in a memorandum 
handed to Sir Evelyn Baring by Riaz Pasha, the Egyptian statesman, in 1888. 
“ No one will deny, so clear and evident a proposition is it, th.it the Nile is the 
life of Egypt Now the Nile means the Soudan, and nobody will doubt that 
the bonds and connections which unite Egypt to the Soudan are as inseparable 
as those which unite the soul to the body.” Siiakin, he argued, must be held at 
all costs, “ for no European power would occupy Suakin without wishing neces¬ 
sarily to extend its power into the interior, with a view to reaching richer dis¬ 
tricts. But if it attained its object, and took possession of the banks of the Nile, 
It would be all over with Egypt.” Egypt could never consent “ to such an attack 
on its existence.” 

It was quite in keeping with this viewpoint that Lord Milner wrote in 1892 
fhat the loss of the Khartum Nilometer was a serious handicap: 

“ But there is a graver anxiety behind. The savages of the Sudan may never them¬ 
selves possess sufficient engineering skill to play tricks with the Nile, but for all 
that it is an uncomfortable thought that the regular supply of water by the great 
river, which is to Egypt not a question of convenience and prosperity but actually 
of life, must always be exposed to some risk, as long as the upper reaches of that 
river are not under Egyptian control. Who can say what might happen, if some 
day a civilized Power, or a Power commanding civilised skill, were to undertake 
great engineering works on the Upper Nile, and to divert for the artificial irriga¬ 
tion of that region the water which is essential for the artificial irrigation of 
Egypt? ” 

“ What the Mahdi could not do,” wrote Scott-Moncrieff a few years later, “ a 
civilised people could do. ... I may be allowed to point out an evident enough 
fact, that the civilised possessor of the Upper Nile Valley holds Egypt in his 
grasp. ... A civilised nation on the Upper Nile would surely build regulating 
sluices across the outlet of the Victoria Nyanza, and control that great sea as 
Manchester controls Thirlmcre. This would probably be an easy operation. Once 
done, the Nile supply would be in their hands; and if poor little Egypt had the 


Le Ntl (Paris, 1891), pp. 160 ff., 4480.; Justin C. Ross: “Irrigation and Agriculture m Egypt 
{Scottish Geographical Magazine, April, 1893, pp. 163-93); Sir Cohn Scott-Moncricfl: “The Nile” 
{Proceedings of the Royal Institute of Great Britain, XIV, January 25, 1895, pp. 405-18); Egypt No. 2 
(igo4). Report of Sir William Garstin upon the Bann of the Upper Nile, Sir William Garstin: 
“Fifty Years of Nile Exploration’’ {Geographical fournal, February, 1909, pp 117-47); Sir Mur¬ 
doch MacDonald: Nile Control (Cairo, 1920), pp 127/1.; and the splendid recent book of H. E. 
Hurst and P. Phillips: The Nile Basin (Cairo, 1931) especially volume I. 

Memorandum of December 9, 1888, in Egypt No. i (i 88 g), no. 35, inclosure. 

Alfred Milner: England in Egypt (London, 1892), pp. 197-8. 
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bad luck to be at war with this people on the upper waters, they might flood 

them, or cut off their water supply at their pleasure.*’ 

The danger was there, and it was recognized. But if there was one thing the 
British authorities in Egypt would not consider in 1888-1889, it was the recon¬ 
quest of the Sudan. Sir Evelyn Baring (later Lord Cromer), wrote at that time: 
“There is not now, and since the destruction of General Hicks* army there 
never has been, any serious idea of deliberately adopting a policy involving the 
reconquest of the Soudan by force of arms.” It was, for him, both a question 
of funds and of policy. At that time it was by no means certain that England 
would stay in Egypt, and even if she did, the available money was more urgently 
needed for problems of reconstruction. So long as the Mahdists controlled the 
Sudan there was no great danger of interference with the Nile water. It was 
rather the European powers which required watching. Since Egypt had aban¬ 
doned the Sudan there was no reason why some other power should not attempt 
to conquer it. Sir Samuel Baker had prophesied in 1884 that it would become 
an easy prey to the first adventurer and had declared that if he were a French¬ 
man he would not neglect the opportunity Other writers, like Sir Frederick 
Lugard, took the same view: “ It would be preposterous that we, while abandon¬ 
ing in the face of Europe an administration already established in that country, 
should claim the right to restrain other European nations from developing 
it and suppressing the slave trade.” 

It was therefore of the utmost moment that while Egypt was waiting for 
the funds needed to reconquer the Sudan and while England was unwilling 
to lend the money or undertake the conquest herself, all efforts should be made 
to deter other powers from the enterprise. Protection of the upper Nile — this 
became one of the keynotes of British policy in Africa, a policy which, from the 
very nature of the problem, had endless ramifications until it was brought to a 
successful solution by the Fashoda settlement. 

The advance or the attack on the Nile could be made from various directions 
— from the Red Sea, from the cast African coast, and from the Congo. We shall 
have to consider all these aspects, and may, for convenience’ sake, begin with the 
Red Sea. The first step of the British government was to encourage the Italians 
to establish themselves on the Red Sea coast at Massowa. The purpose of this 
move was probably two-fold. Abyssinia had, since time immemorial, claimed the 
territory along the Blue Nile as far as Khartum and the main stream of the river. 
The Italians would divert them and prevent mere claims being translated into 
realities. And there were the French, who had a particular interest in causing 

Sir Colin Scott-Moncricff: “The Nile” (Proceedings oj the Royal Institute of Great Britain. 
January 25, 1895, pp. 405-18); sec also A. Silva White* The Expansion of Egypt (London, 1899). 
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the British difficulty in Egypt. In 1862 they had secured a station on the Red 
Sea coast at Obock, a move which had been answered by the British establish¬ 
ment at Zeila and on the Somali coast. In 1883, during the French war with 
China, the British had closed Aden to the French as a coaling port, causing 
them much embarrassment. The French government then began to take Obock 
more seriously, and in 1887 opened a better station at Jibuti, on the opposite 
side of the Gulf of Tajura, commanding the end of the caravan route from the 
province of Harrar and from Abyssinia proper. This move led to considerable 
friction between the two powers, until, in February 1888, they concluded an 
agreement delimiting their claims in this region. This whole area had been 
recognized as part of the Sudan in the period prior to 1884. A British report of 
1883 defined the Sudan frontier at that time as running from Lake Victoria 
“ north-east and including the Province of Harrar, and reaching the Indian 
Ocean about Cape Guardafui, and thence following the coast-line back to 
Berenice.” The agreement, which was not published until 1894, probably to 
save the susceptibilities of the Egyptian and Turkish governments, could not 
have been made had the British government at that time regarded these areas 
as subject in any way to Egyptian claims.^® 

The British government had tried to cut off French expansion into Abyssinia 
by the provision of Article IV of the agreement of 1888, which stated that “ the 
two Governments engage not to endeavour to annex Harrar, nor to place it 
under their Protectorate. In taking this engagement the two Governments do 
not renounce the right of opposing attempts on the part of any other Power to 
acquire or assert any rights over Harrar.” But this is exactly what the Italians 
seemed disposed to do. In 1889 they concluded with Menelik of Abyssinia the 
famous IVeaty of Ucciali, by which, so they claimed, he recognized an Italian 
protectorate over the whole of Abyssinia. If this claim stood the Italians might 
take over the Abyssinian pretensions to all territory as far as the Nile. Abyssinia 
was a congeries of feudal principalities loosely held together by the King of 
Kings, when he was strong enough to impose his authority on the local chief¬ 
tains, but the extent of the territory was not clearly defined. King John had 
defeated the Mahdists in battle in 1889, and his successor might well succeed in 
making good the claims to the Nile frontier. The Italians themselves were 
already demanding possession of Kassala, a most important town located 
roughly halfway between Massowa and Khartum. Lord Dufferm, the British 
ambassador at Rome, was complaining in February 1890, that the Italians were 
“ a little too enterprising and may attempt to tap the Upper Nile and Sudan.” 

22 Egypt No. II (1883). Report on the Soudan by Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart The same point 
is brought out by numerous Turkish firmans issued to the Khedive of Egypt (sec Sir Edward 
Hcrtsict: The Map of Africa by Treaty [Second edition, London, 1896], I, pp. 259 ff.). 
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no ANGLO-ITALIAN AGREEMENTS 

From Egypt Baring sounded a similar alarm, and urged the necessity foi 
rcoccupying Tokar.^^ 

We are told by Lord Salisbury’s daughter that from 1889 onward the re¬ 
conquest of the Sudan became a dominating factor in her father’s Egyptian 
policy.^® He was indifferent to questions affecting the Red Sea coast, but any¬ 
thing touching the Nile basin was another matter. On March 28, 1890 he wrote 
to Baring: “ The argument you have used with so much force in respect to Kas- 
sala, that it gives to the Power occupying it command over one of the main 
affluents of the Nile (the Atbara is meant), and therefore power of diverting a 
portion of the supply which is vital to Egypt, does not apply to any possessions 
on the East coast. Tokar has nothing to do with the Nile Valley.” It would 
be better for the Egyptian Government to wait until it had funds to enable 
^ it to proceed to Berber or even Khartum. At the same time the prime min¬ 
ister opened negotiations with the Italian ambassador at London. He told 
him that Egypt had not given up her territorial claims, since England herself 
regarded the Nile valley as vitally necessary to Egypt. The discussions seem to 
have led to no result, and Baring himself had no better luck when he discussecl 
matters with Crispi in the autumn of 1890. Salisbury had written the British 
negotiator: “ we should insist on the command of all affluents of the Nile, so far 
as Egypt formerly possessed them.” But Crispi argued that England had lost 
all prior claim to dominion in the Nile Valley when the Sudan was abandoned.^® 

Yet in the spring of 1891 a satisfactory agreement was arrived at. Crispi’s 
successor, Marchese di Rudini, was not interested in African affairs. Further¬ 
more, in September 1890 Menelik, whose attention had been called by the 
French to the Italian interpretation of the Treaty of Ucciali, had denounced this 
interpretation. It was therefore highly desirable from the Italian viewpoint to 
secure British recognition of their pretensions. Finally, the European situation 
was such at the time of the renewal of the Triple Alliance that the Italians were 
anxious not to estrange the London government. On the side of the English 
was the constant fear that the dervish power in the Sudan might collapse before 
Egypt had the money or the opportunity to take over her former territories. 
Two agreements were therefore signed, on March 24 and on April 15, 1891, 
defining the limits of the Italian sphere of influence. This sphere was to include 
all territory east of a line drawn from the mouth of the Juba River north to the 
sixth parallel of latitude and the thirty-fifth meridian east from Greenwich. 
From the point where this meridian intersects the course of the Blue Nile the 
boundary was to run northeast in a broken line to the Red Sea coast at Ras 
Kasar. The British and French possessions in Somaliland were, naturally, 
excluded. Kassala and the territory about it as far as the Atbara River Italy was 
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left free to occupy in case the military situation demanded it, but the rights of 
the Egyptian government were reserved, and Egypt was to remain free to take 
over this territory whenever ready to do so. Evidently this particular part of 
the Sudan was to be given different treatment from the other Red Sea areas, 
to which the Egyptian title was just as good. The reason, of course, was that 
Kassala lay on an important confluent of the Atbara, and the British govern¬ 
ment was anxious to retain some control, through Egypt, of the water supply. 
This follows clearly enough from the whole agreement with Italy, the upshot 
of which was to keep her sphere of influence removed by one hundred miles 
from the nearest approach to the Nile. It is even more clearly expressed in 
Article III of the agreement of April 15, which reads: “The Italian Govern¬ 
ment engages not to construct on the Atbara, in view of irrigation, any work 
which might sensibly modify its flow into the Nile.” Thus Lord Salisbury en¬ 
sured command of an important tributary of the Nile. The most extravagant 
and ambitious demands of the Italians were met in order to safeguard this one 
item in the British program.^’ 

But Abyssinia and her would-be protector, Italy, were not the only powers 
threatening the upper Nile and the Sudan. As Gordon had pointed out, the 
best approach to the Lake region and Equatoria was from the East African 
coast, from the vicinity of Mombasa. This region had been part of the dominions 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and had for years been the scene of acute rivalry 
between the British and the Germans. In an agreement signed October 29, 1886 
the two governments had delimited their claims on the sea-coast between the 
Rovuma River in the south and the Tana River in the north. The line of de¬ 
marcation ran from the mouth of the Wanga or Umbe River inland to Lake 
Jipe. Of course this arrangement settled nothing with regard to the great hinter¬ 
land which stretched onward to the Lake country. In a supplementary agree¬ 
ment of July 1887 it was stated that, while no special geographical line had been 
drawn, it was understood that in the interior Germany should have a free hand 
in the territories south of the Victoria Nyanza, and England to the north.^® 
This in itself was vague enough, when one considers how little was known of 
these areas. 

While the British and the Germans were trying to settle their respective 
claims on the coast and in the hinterland, an entirely new problem was raised 
by the news which readied Europe in 1886 that Emin Pasha, Egyptian gov¬ 
ernor of the Equatorial province, was still holding his own on the upper Nile 
against the attacks of the dervishes. Emin appealed for help and looked to 
England particularly to aid him. He was not disappointed, for before the year 
was out a relief committee had been formed, the funds had been raised, and 

Texts of these agreements in Italy No, / ( i 8 gi ) and in Hertslet, op. cit., II, pp. 665 ff. On 
the negotiations see General Luchino dal Verme: “ L’ltalia nel Libro di Lord Cromer ” {Nuova 
Antologta, October i, 1908, pp. 353-84), especially pp 373 ff; Lyall: Ltje of Lord Duffenn, II, 
pp. 232-3 The French contention, made by Lavissc, loc. cit, and Darcy, op cit, pp. 374 ff. that 
these treaties weie not revealed until 1894 is incorrect. Hertslet, op. cit., II, pp. 615-27. 
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Stanley had been chosen to lead an expedition into central Africa. It would 
be wholly out of place to repeat here the familiar story of Stanley’s harrowing 
adventures in the tropical forests, of his meetings with Emin in May 1888 and 
of the final “ rescue ” and arrival of the party at Bagamoyo in December 1889. 
We have only to consider certain facts that are relevant to the present argument. 

King Leopold’s hope of securing the southern part of the Sudan through 
Gordon has already been remarked. The Khartum tragedy had put an end to 
the scheme in 1884, but the presence of Emin in Ec]uatoria opened up a new 
possibility. Stanley, who had worked for years with Leopold, was a convenient 
instrument, and in the British East Africa Association the King found a ready 
collaborator. The Association was headed by Sir William MacKinnon, chair¬ 
man of the British India Steam Navigation Company. MacKinnon had opened 
regular mail service to Zanzibar in 1872, and was a close friend of Sir John Kirk, 
the British agent in the island, as well as of the Sultan himself. His interest in 
Africa, which was at least in part philanthropic, had long since brought him 
into touch with Leopold. In 1876 he had been a delegate to the conference which 
met at Brussels to consider ways and means of opening up Africa. In 1878 he 
had been one of the few individuals to subscribe to Leopold’s Comite d'l^ttides.^^ 
By 1885 he was attempting to secure a lease of the mainland possessions of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, and was planning to build a railway from Mombasa to 
Lake Victoria. The East Africa Association, of which he was chairman, hoped 
to develop the entire region from the coast to the great lakes and the Nile.®^ 

The relief of Emin Pasha was almost exclusively the work of these three 
remarkable men: Leopold, Stanley and MacKinnon. MacKinnon and his 
“Clan,” as Stanley calls them, raised ;/^ii,500 for the expedition, the Egyptian 
government adding another 10,000. Emin was known to have some seventy- 
live tons of ivory at Wadelai, estimated to be worth some 60,000, so that all 
expenses would ultimately be covered. The Relief Committee made it perfectly 
clear that it expected its share of the spoils.^' 

Despite all that has been written on the subject, it is even now impossible to 
unravel the tangled and diverse motives that lay behind Stanley’s last great 
exploit. So much, however, is clear: that Emin had no intention of abandoning 
the region in which he had maintained himself for so long. In his letters to his 
friend Felkin he said in so many words that he would not leave and that all he 
wanted England to do was to bring him much needed supplies, especially of 
ammunition, to bring about a better understanding with the King of Uganda, 
and to open up a safe route to the coast.®* Now the Egyptian government, re- 
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fleeting the views of Sir Evelyn Baring and the London foreign office, did want 
Emin to come (;ui His presence in central Africa involved responsibility which 
was no longer desired. It was this fact that aroused the interest of Leopold and 
his friend MacKinnon. Their original idea seems to have been that Emin, once 
he was reinforced, could make his province a terminus for the routes to be 
opened from the Congo State on the one hand and from the east coast on the 
other hand After much debate the Relief Committee yielded to Leopold, who 
insisted that the expedition should go through the Congo to the relief of Emin, 
and thereafter return through east Africa to the coast. Both Stanley and Mac¬ 
Kinnon held long conferences with Leopold in Brussels before the start was 
made for Egypt and Zanzabar. When Stanley left for Cairo he went as the 
paid agent of Leopold as well as in the capacity of leader of the Relief Com¬ 
mittee’s (i.e. the East Africa Association’s) expedition.^® 

At Cairo Stanley received from the Egyptian government letters for Emin 
making it clear to him that he was to come out with his men, and pointing out 
that if he insisted on remaining he would do so at his own risk. The road was 
open for the realization of the dual plan worked out in Brussels. Stanley went 
on to Zanzibar to collect his carriers and to execute some other “ little com¬ 
missions ” for his supporters. He induced the Sultan to grant the lease which 
MacKinnon desired, so that in 1888 the East Africa Association secured from 
the British government a charter as the Imperial British East Africa Company 
(IBEA). He furthermore succeeded in enlisting in the service of Leopold 
Tippoo Tib, the most notorious slave trader of the upper Congo region Tippoo 
was to furnish the carriers needed to bring out Emin’s ivory. 

When Stanley, after untold harrowing experiences, finally met Emin on the 
shore of Lake Albert in May 1888 he had little relief to bring him Most of the 
supplies had been left behind with the rear column. Stanley was more in need 
of relief than the Pasha, who, to tell the truth, looked disgustingly prosperous 
and contented. Stanley showed Emin the letters of the Egyptian government 
and says that he urged Emm to leave the country. If he did so urge him, the 
explanation can only be that the explorer had convinced himself that the route 
through the great forests of the upper Congo basin was imjiracticable, and that 
it would be difficult to keep the Pasha supplied. In any event Emin’s rejoinder 
gave the situation another twist. He decided to come out if his people were 
willing, otherwise not. Thereupon Stanley made him two other offers: the 
first was the offer of Leopold that Emin remain in the province as adminis¬ 
trator in the service of the Congo State. Stanley says this offer was conditional 
on Emin’s making the province pay, but there is nothing in Emin’s diary to 
bear this out. In any event the proposition did not appeal to the governor and 

8* Stanley, op. cit., I, pp. 43-5; Fritz Masoin: Htstotre de I’ttat Independant du Congo (Namur, 
1913), II, p 234. The fact that Stanley was in Leopold’s employ was notified to the British govern¬ 
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Stanley docs not seem to have pressed it. His attitude at this time is very obscure, 
but one can hardly escape the impression that he was less ardent in the service 
of his Belgian master than in the service of the MacKinnon Clan. We know 
from Emin’s correspondence that even Mr. Felkin, who was originally not at 
all favorable to the East Africa Association, was brought into line at this time. 
He kept writing Emin from Europe urging him to stay in the province and 
act as the representative of the British group. Indeed, he went so far as to 
assume the position of Emin’s agent, and to conclude with the newly chartered 
company an agreement by which the Equatorial Province was to be handed over 
by Emin, who was to serve the Company as administrator.^® This whole system 
of pressure by the company is revealed also in Stanley’s alternative offer: that 
Emin take his men, go to the northwestern shore of Lake Victoria, build sta¬ 
tions and wait for the company’s forces to reach him from the coast.**® 

Stanley’s second proposition made a greater appeal to Emm, though he had 
the feeling that the whole business was a “ project of British tradesmen and 
British politicians.” He did not make up his mind definitely at this time, having 
to return to Wadclai to consult his men. In the interval Stanley returned to 
bring up his rear column. The two men did not meet again until February 
1889, and by that time the tables had been turned. Emin’s forces had mutinied, 
and he had been, for some time, held captive. Stanley, on the other hand, had 
much more in the way of ammunition and supplies than he had had before. He 
was now in a position to offer some relief, but Emm was no longer in a position 
to benefit by it. Circumstances practically obliged the governor to accept Stan¬ 
ley’s rather gruff invitation to leave for the coast. The whole plan had fallen flat. 
Emm could not stay and hold the province for either Leopold or MacKinnon. 
He could not even be established on Lake Victoria, where he might, under more 
favorable conditions, have prepared the way for the acquisition of Uganda and 
Unyoro by the Company. There was nothing Stanley could do but make the 
best of it. On his long trek to the coast he signed treaties with as many chiefs 
as possible m the area between Lakes Albert Edward and Victoria. Evidently 
It was ho[)cd that Emm could yet be induced to take service v/irh the Company. 
Offers were made to him by Mr. MacKay, the famous missionary, and these 
offers were repeated when finally the party reached Bagamoyo on the coast. 
If he could have gone back with adequate forces and supplies, he might yet 
have proved a valuable agent. 

But the important result of the fiasco of the relief expedition was that it left 
Equatoria a no-man’s land. The MacKinnon Clan was profoundly disappointed 

Fclkm’s correspondence with Emm in 1888 and 1889 may be found m Die Tagebucher von 
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at the abandonment of the territory. Felkin wrote to Emin on November i, 1889 
saying that he hoped it was not true that he was coming out with Stanley: “ How¬ 
ever much we may wish to see you, and you can well understand how great 
that wish is, yet it seems to be the universal opinion that you should stop for 
another year or so before coming home, so that you might leave the province 
properly organized.” 

If the province had simply fallen into the hands of the dervishes, its situation 
would have been no different from that of the rest of the Sudan. The danger 
arose from the fact that a European great power threatened to secure a foothold 
there. Felkin had warned the Pasha time and again against the machinations 
of the Germans, and with good cause, for Karl Peters and the German colonial¬ 
ists had from the outset viewed the British expedition with suspicion and dis¬ 
trust. In 1888 they had at last organized a relief expedition of their own, which, 
to be sure, received no support or approval from the German government, but 
might very well have created a situation like that of 1884-1885. In his books 
Peters makes no bones about revealing his objectives. Thinking that Emin was 
still in Equatoria he hoped to reach him before Stanley appeared on the scene, 
enlist him in the German service, induce him to extend his dominion to Lake 
Victoria and to the German colony farther south, and thus cut off the British 
from the interior while extending the German sphere to the Nile. “ The Ger¬ 
man Emin-Pasha expedition,” says Peters, “ was no pleasure trip, but a large- 
scale colonial, political enterprise.” 

Peters plan came very near to being realized. Emin, after recovering from 
a fall at Bagamoyo, entered the service of the German company, proclaimed 
Equatoria his province which he was about to turn over to Germany, and set 
out through German East Africa to regain his position. It is well known that 
he was killed by the Arabs while he was pushing through the Lake region in 
1891. In the meanwhile Peters himself had gone northward along the coast to 
beyond the Tana River and, after evading the blockade, had struck inland. By 
March 1890 he had reached Uganda and concluded a treaty of protection with 
the King. An expedition sent out by the British East Africa Company arrived 
in Uganda only a month later. 

This race for Uganda and the threat of Peters to cut the British off from the 
interior and from the Nile created a sensation in England. The Times on April 3 
called attention to the danger of having the Germans on the Nile. The govern¬ 
ment Itself was uneasy, and efforts were repeatedly made in the spring of 1890 
to come to some agreement with the Berlin authorities. There were so many 
conflicting claims, however, that a compromise seemed almost hopeless. Salisbury 
therefore urged the British Association (which had been chartered in 1888 as 
the Imperial British East Africa Company, or IBEA) to send further troops to 

Emin’ Ta^chuchcr, IV, p. 445. 
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Uganda. According to Stanley the company was “ egged on, urged on, advised, 
spurred and encouraged.” ^ But it was given no material support, which led to 
bitter complaints at the time and even more bitter recriminations later.^' 

It seems fairly clear that Salisbury was unwilling to do much for the company, 
evidently because he thought the company would have to act in its own interest, 
as it actually did, thus saving the state money. But there v/as another important 
aspect to the problem. The prime minister was wrestling not only with the Mac¬ 
Kinnon Clan, but with another organized group, the British South Africa 
Company, which had been chartered in the autumn of 1889 to take over the 
territory in what is now Rhodesia. This group, of which Cecil Rhodes was the 
leading spirit, was wedded to the idea which later became familiar through 
the slogan Cape-to-Cairo, and which envisaged the ultimate connexion of British 
territory in south Africa with the new possessions in central Africa and Egypt. 

It appears that this idea was first put forward in 1876 in a pamphlet written 
by Sir Edwin Arnold. In the very next year Gladstone recognized its implica¬ 
tions when he decried any forward movement in Egypt: 

“ Our firbt site m Egypt, be it by larceny or be it by emption, will be the almost 
certain egg of a North African Empire, that will grow and grow . . . until we 
finally join hands across the Equator with Natal and Cape Town, to say nothing 
of the Transvaal and the Orange River on the south, or of Abyssinia or Zanzibar 
to be swallowed by way of viaticum on our journey.” 

In the later 1880 s the idea became ever more popular. Sir Harry Johnston, the 
well-known African explorer, tells us how he expounded it to Lord Salisbury in 
1888 and how the prime minister approved of an article which he published in 
the Times on August 22, 1888. In this essay Johnston stated that if the govern¬ 
ment granted some measure of support to British commercial and missionary 
enterprise in the Lake region, ” our possessions in South Africa may be linked 
some day to our spheres of influence in Eastern Africa and the Egyptian Sudan 
by a continuous band of British dominions.” At about the same time Sir James 
Siveright, a British engineer, advocated the construction of a telegraph line from 
south Africa to Khartum. In the spring ot the next year Sii Charles Metcalfe, 
who was at that time building the railroad from Kimberley to Vryburg, pub¬ 
lished an article in the Fortnightly Review in which he referred to the “ iron 
track that must ultimately ]oin the Cape with Cairo and carry civilization 
through the heart of the Dark Continent.” 

Sir Henry M. Stanley: Autobiography (Boston, 1909), pp. 446 ff. 
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Rhodes seems to have been indoctrinated by Johnston in the course of a long 
discussion they had in London in May 1889. Thinking ever in the broadest 
terms the great imperialist was ready at once to take over anything in central 
Africa between the Zambezi and the White Nile. He began to subsidize the 
British African Lakes Company on Lake Nyasa, and gave Johnston /^2,ooo 
to hurry out to Nyasaland and set up posts between that lake and Lake 
Tanganyika, territory to which the Germans were also laying claim. By 1890 
he was already engrossed in plans for a telegraph line from south to north.**^ 

Now the British South Africa Company, in the spring of 1890, was interested 
chiefly in securing the territory between Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika and 
between Tanganyika and Albert Edward. In this way there would have been 
established unbroken land and water communication between Rhodesia and 
Uganda. The British East Africa Company, on the other hand, was primarily 
interested in keeping the Germans south of the line running from the southern 
tip of Lake Victoria to the northern tip of Lake Tanganyika, and in excluding 
the Germans from the whole area along the coast north of the River Tana. 
Salisbury evidently saw from the outset that all these aims could not be realized. 
He was already thinking of the ultimate reconquest of the Sudan and was more 
interested in the Uganda problem than in anything else."*'’ By this time (April 
1890) Stanley had returned to Europe. He stopped for some time at Cannes, 
where he discussed the situation with MacKinnon. They then went on together 
to Pans and Brussels, where there were long conferences with King Leopold. 
Apparently at this time the King and MacKinnon came to a general agreement 
that they should divide the sphere of their activities along the line of the Semliki 
Rivcr.'^® 

In the first week of May Stanley and MacKinnon were back in England. In 
a series of public addresses the great explorer raised the hue and cry about Ger¬ 
man aggressiveness and demanded that England press her claim to all the 
territory between Lake Victoria and the Congo State. Salisbury complained 
much to the German ambassador about the difficulties caused by this stirring 
up of public sentiment, but in reality he was not being attacked. From Queen 
Victoria’s letters we know that the prime minister, Stanley and MacKinnon all 
dined together at Windsor on May 6/^ We may assume that these gentlemen all 
knew what was the goal to be attained. It was only a question of how to go 
about the problem. 

From his conversations with the German ambassador on May 14 and 17 the 
prime minister became convinced that the Germans would not agree to any 
arrangement which would drive a British wedge into the back of their posses- 
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sions and cut them off from the Congo State. On May 22 Salisbury admitted 
that German territory should touch the Congo State in the region north of Lake 
Tanganyika.*^® This meant the end of the “ All-Red Route ” from the south tO 
the north, at least so far as Germany was concerned. But another way out was 
found. Leopold had just arrived in London. He had talks with Salisbury, Mac¬ 
Kinnon and Stanley, the result of which was the so-called MacKinnon Treaty, 
signed on May 24, 1890 by the Congo government and the British East Africa 
Company. By this arrangement the Company recognized the sovereign rights 
of the Congo State west of a line drawn from the southwest corner of Lake 
Albert northward along the Nile as far as Lado, while the Congo government 
recognized the sovereign rights of the Company over a strip of territory only 
five miles wide running from the southern shore of Lake Albert Edward to the 
northern point of Lake Tanganyika. 

The agreement was communicated to Lord Salisbury, who raised no objec¬ 
tion. He felt that the claim to a continuous strip had no international validity 
and pointed out that the German government “ would view with considerable 
objection the concession of territory at the back of their own sphere without 
their knowledge and consent.’’ Nevertheless he made every effort to secure such 
a strip from the Germans. But he found them adamant on this point and real¬ 
ized that to insist might lead to a rupture of the negotiations and a loss of every¬ 
thing. On June 2 the newspapers reported that the much-dreaded Peters had 
signed a treaty with the King of Uganda. Salisbury almost at once abandoned 
his efforts to secure the connecting strip. It was essential to save Ug.mda, and 
he therefore baited the Germans with the tempting offer of Heligoland, which 
they eagerly accepted. In the famous Agreement of July i, 1890 the Germans 
gave up all claims to territory north and west of the British sphere provisionally 
marked out in 1886. They recognized as part of the British sphere all territory 
northward to the Italian sphere in Somaliland and to the confines of Egypt, and 
westward to the watershed between the Nile and the Congo and to the Congo 
State. The British got about everything that they wanted, excepting the much- 
coveted strip. Whether Salisbury cared much about this may well be doubted. 
He referred to the Cape-to-Cairo scheme in a speech delivered soon afterward as 
“ a curious idea which has lately become prevalent,” and pointed out that a strip 
removed by a three months’ march from the sea would be a most “ inconvenient 
possession.” His correspondence with the Queen shows that his difficulties arose 
from the unwillingness of the two companies to accept his viewpoint. The 
really important thing — freedom of action between the ocean and the Nile — 
was secured. Under the settlement, he wrote the Queen, “ the whole country 
outside the confines of Abyssinia and Gallaland will be under British influence 
up to Khartum, so far as any European competitor is concerned.” 
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Despite this optimistic utterance Salisbury was not content with the mere 
recognition of the British sphere by Germany. It was necessary to secure firm 
control of Uganda. Since 1885 there had been talk of constructing a railway 
from Mombasa over several hundred miles of barren territory to Lake Victoria. 
It was a project which Stanley advocated with great enthusiasm. Some people 
thought the scheme impracticable and too expensive to try, but Salisbury was a 
firm believer in it and the British East Africa Company was eager to go on with 
It, arguing that only through a railway could anything be done to abolish the 
caravans with their slave cargoes. In D^ecember 1890 the foreign office proposed 
to grant the Company a sum of money to embark on the enterprise, but it was 
finally decided to arrange first for a survey. The matter dragged on for some 
time, and it was only in December 1891 that a survey party set out under the 
command of Captain MacDonald.^ 

In the interval the East Africa Company had announced, in July 1891, that 
it would have to withdraw from Uganda. It was claimed by the directors that 
the company had been obliged to occupy the territory in 1890 because of the 
advance of the Germans and because of pressure from the British government. 
Had the government been willing to guarantee interest on the capital needed for 
a railway, Uganda might have been held. As it was, the company could not 
afford to continue an expense that amounted to some 40,000 to 50,000 per 
annum. So far as one can discover, Lord Salisbury was quite content to allow 
the Company to withdraw. He was staking everything on the railway, which 
Sir Harry Johnston described later as “ the indispensable condition of the secure 
maintenance of British control over the regions about the sources of the Nile.** 
Once the railway were built, it would be a simple matter for the government to 
restore control in Uganda itself.®^ 

But the withdrawal from Uganda was not to be so easily effected. The 
Times came out openly against it on September 28, pointing out the danger to 
the Protestant Missions in a country where there had been civil war since 1889 
between the Mohammedan, Catholic and Protestant elements, the first faction 
enjoying the support of the Arabs, the second following the leadership of the 
French Catholic missionaries. The agitation gained considerable momentum. 
The Church Missionary Society, the Anti-Slavery Society and other organizations 
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entered the lists. Eventually the missionary group lent the East Africa Com¬ 
pany 40,000 and the Company agreed to continue the occupation until Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1892. In the meanwhile Captain Lugard, who had been sent out by the 
Company in December 1890, had obliged the Uganda King to sign a treaty and 
had marched his force through the western areas between Lakes Albert Edward 
and Albert, establishing posts which he garrisoned with Emin Pasha’s former 
Sudanese troops. When a new and more serious religious conflict broke out 
between the Catholic and Protestant converts in January 189^ he gave the 
French faction (Wa-Fransa) short shrift, suppressing the disturbances by meth¬ 
ods which many people, especially the French, thought most questionable.®^ 

In August 1892 Captain MacDonald reported on the railway survey. He 
estimated that the line to Lake Victoria would be seven hundred miles long, 
that construction would take roughly four years, and that the cost would be 
;r2,240,ooo. But before anything further could be done in this matter the Salis¬ 
bury government fell from power. Gladstone formed his last cabinet, with 
Lord Rosebery as foreign secretary. Rosebery himself was as much of an im¬ 
perialist as Salisbury. He was convinced that Uganda must be retained. Some¬ 
thing had to be done at once, because it would take months for orders to reach 
Uganda from England, and the Company was planning to withdraw on De¬ 
cember 31. On September 20, therefore, Rosebery circulated to the cabinet a 
memorandum prepared by Sir Percy Anderson, the expert of the foreign office 
on African affairs. According to Sir William Harcourt this paper was one “ in 
the highest jingo tune advocating tlie annexation of the whole country up to 
die Albert Lakes with a view to the ‘ rtconquest ’ of the Sudan via the Upper 
Nile." 

With such proposals Rosebery was not likely to make a favorable impression 
on a cabinet which had Gladstone as premier and Harcourt controlling the 
purse strings. Harcourt had already done his utmost to wreck die Salisbury 
proposal for a railway survey, and he now wrote to Gladstone: “ If we embark 
on this desperate business we shall have no end of trouble with the French and 
the Germans." There was, he went on to say, no trade to be gotten in the 
country, the religious factions were cutting each others’ throats and there was 
no evidence of any slave-trade quesdon in that area. Gladstone, Morley and 
Asquith supported him in these views. He thereupon wrote to Rosebery that 
the Company had gone to Uganda simply because of jealousy of the Germans 
and because of insatiable land hunger. Yet now England was to set out to re¬ 
conquer the whole basin of the upper Nile. Why ? For fear of the Germans, the 
French and the Belgians in the Congo. ” This is Jingoism with a vengeance. We 
are to have a ‘ Wacht am Nile ’ and our drum and fife band is to play: ‘ Sie 
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sollen ihn nicht haben, den freien britischen Nile.’ The Nile is to be a freehold 
from its source to its mouth, and Uganda is the point on which it turns.” To 
drive home his argument he referred to a memorandum drawn up in April 1892 
by Sir Reginald Wingate, intelligence officer of the Egyptian army, in which 
the effects of withdrawal upon Egypt were stressed and the reconquest of the 
Sudan was strongly urged.®^ 

This unbending attitude on the part of Harcourt led to many bitter scenes 
in the cabinet as the question became more and more urgent. Sir Frederick 
Lugard had returned to England and was carrying on an untiring campaign in 
the newspapers, in the monthlies and on the platform. The country, and par¬ 
ticularly the religious bodies demanded a decision. There was a “ great outcry 
from the heart of the Nation,” and the Archbishop of Canterbury himself ap¬ 
pealed for aid to enable the Company to remain.®® Something had to be done, 
and on September 30 Harcourt, in order to keep the cabinet together, agreed 
that the government should bear the cost of the occupation until March 31, 1893, 
in order to enable it to secure more information.®® 

On tins very day a new possibility for a satisfactory solution presented itself. 
King Leopold, soviaeign of the Congo State, ever ready to step into the breach 
when there was a chance of extending his territory, wrote to Gladstone suggest¬ 
ing that he take over the administration of Uganda and Unyoro, subject to 
British authority. The idea struck Gladstone as one “ of great novelty and 
singularity,” but Queen Victoria thought “it would be a great thing if we 
could act with the King of the Belgians.” The cabinet, while intrigued, de¬ 
cided, however, that no practical step could be taken for the moment, and 
Gladstone wrote the King leaving the matter open for further discussion.®^ 
Hardly had this letter been written when another and more palatable sug¬ 
gestion was put lorward. In October 1892 Cecil Rhodes arrived in London. He 
was now prime minister of the Cape, a man of influence and of excellent city 
connexions. As the leading imperialist of his day he was, naturally, unalterably 
opposed to British evacuation of Uganda. The territory had a particular value 
for him because he was now deeply involved in the scheme for a telegraph line 
from south Africa to Egypt. Even with Uganda British it would be necessary 
to run the telegraph line through part of German territory. Rhodes therefore 
wrote to the foreign office asking that it take steps to secure the sanction of the 
German government as soon as possible, and expressing his hope that ultimately 
the line could be extended to Wadi Haifa on the Egyptian frontier.®® At the 
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same time Rhodes offered to take over Uganda ivself from the British East 
Africa Company, and to administer it with a subsidy of ^20,000 per year. He 
had long talks with Harcourt on the subject, and evidently made some impres¬ 
sion upon this redoubtable Little Englander.®® 

Rhodes’ suggestion with regard to Uganda was not followed a ay lurther 
than King Leopold’s. The scheme seemed rather impractical and ilie cabinet 
was now taken up with a proposal that the territory be ruled through the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, who was under British protection. This suggestion seems to have 
been made by the Fist Africa C'ompany as far back as July 1892.*^*’ It docs not 
appear to have satisfied Rosebery, for during November efforts were made by 
the foreign office to induce the Company to continue in occupation for a time 
with a subsidy from the government. The Company, however, was unwilling 
to stay for less than three years and asked a subsidy of 50,000 a year, where¬ 
upon the negotiations were dropped.®^ Instead the government decided to send 
out Sir Gerald Portal, the agent at Zanzibar, to investigate His instructions were 
to report on “ the best means of dealing with the country, whether through 
Zanzibar or otherwise.” It is fairly clear that by this time even Harcourt had 
seen that retention by Great Britain was inevitable, and that Portal’s conclusions 
were foregone. At any rate, when Portal reached Uganda, he promptly hauled 
down the flag of the Company and hoisted the Union Jack.®“ 

Throughout the spring of 1893 Portal sent home elaborate reports on con¬ 
ditions. The trade prospects were good: “I look upon East Africa as a mag¬ 
nificent future market for European manufactures. The Wagancia are clamour¬ 
ing for shoes and stockings, ojiera-glasses, etc. and are daily developing fresh 
wants,” wrote Colonel Frank Rhodes in a letter sent home by Portal. As for 
the religious situation. Portal found it bad. If the British withdrew, a war of 
extermination would follow.In his final report, dated from Zanzibar Novem¬ 
ber I, 1893, Portal summed up his impressions. He called attention to Uganda’s 
location and described it as ‘‘ a strategical position of great natural importance 
dominating the northern and western shores of Lake Victoria, holding almost 
the only access to Lakes Albert and Albert Edward, and controlling the head¬ 
waters of the Nile.” It was, he maintained, “ the natural key to the whole of the 
Nile Valley and the richest parts of Central Africa.” If England withdrew, some 
other power, probably the Germans, would take it over and Britain would lose 
“ the whole of that vast territory reserved by the Anglo-German Convention for 
the sphere of British influence.” Control by another power 
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“ would inevitably extend, not only over Uganda and its immediate dependen- 
cies, but would embrace all the neighbouring countries, the great lakes, the Nile 
Valley, and the natural highways of the interior. The control of Uganda means, 
in the course of a few years, a preponderance of influence and of commerce in 
the richest and most populous section of Central Africa.'* 

This report, together with other considerations to be discussed presently, 
completed the conversion of Sir William Harcourt. The document was pub¬ 
lished on April II, 1894. On the very next day the government announced its 
decision to proclaim a protectorate over Uganda. On June 18 the proclamation 
was oflicially made.®® On the side of Uganda and east Africa the Nile was 
protected. Even a Liberal government that was constantly discussing the possi¬ 
bility of evacuating Egypt could not for long evade responsibility in this matter. 

The Uganda issue was of very great importance in the development of 
British imperialism. It marked the beginning of the split in the Liberal party 
which was to prove so disastrous later. Rosebery and the Liberal imperialists 
won their first victory in the very first months of the last Gladstone adminis¬ 
tration. It is perfectly clear that both the prime minister and his faithful fol¬ 
lower, John Morley, were desirous of evacuating Egypt. The French cherished 
fond hopes that something could be done. But the French ambassador, M. 
Waddington, knowing that Rosebery would be unsympathetic, made the fatal 
mistake of approaching Gladstone personally. When the foreign minister 
learned of this back-stairs manoeuvring he was naturally incensed. He made 
an issue of the Egyptian question and carried his point. The position of the 
French ambassador had, of course, become impossible, and he therefore resigned 
from his post.®® The net result of the demarche was that the British decided, 
to all intents and purposes, to remain in Egypt for the time being. Before long 
the retention of Uganda was also settled. The one decision followed the other 
quite naturally. If Egypt was to be held, then the Nile had to be protected. 
Milner’s famous book, England tn Egypt, was published at this very time (1892). 
His glorification of the British achievement in Egypt undoubtedly influenced 
public opinion in favor of retention, and his warning of the danger of inter¬ 
ference with Egypt’s water supply in all probability had some bearing on the 
settlement of the Uganda problem. In a popular handbook of this latter ques¬ 
tion we read, as the first argument in favor of the government’s taking over the 
country: “The relinquishment of Uganda to a civilised Power immediately 
imperils the safety of Egypt, as the diversion or blocking of the headwaters 
of the Nile could stop her water supply and starve her population.” 

The settlement of the Uganda problem was not without its wider inter- 
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national aspects. In the basin of the Nile matters had been developing at a 
rapid tempo. Leopold was exhibiting an unwonted activity. He had in his 
pocket the MacKinnon Treaty of 1890, which left him free to extend his do¬ 
minions to the Semliki River, Lake Albert, and the upper Nile. One of his 
ablest and most daring officers. Van Kerckhoven, urged him to take advantage 
of his opportunities, so Leopold sent him off in September 1890 with a con¬ 
siderable force. Van Kerckhoven’s expedition pushed on through the country 
between the Congo watershed and the Nile, arming the local potentates with 
rifles with which to fight the dervishes. There seemed to be no obstacle in the 
way of the Belgian force, and part of it did, in fact, reach the Nile at Wadelai in 
October 1892.®® 

Lord Salisbury was keenly aware of the dangers to England of Leopold’s 
activities. He lodged a protest at Brussels, and called attention to the agree¬ 
ments between England and Germany and Italy, by which this area was recog¬ 
nized as part of the British sphere. The King replied that the Congo State 
had not been officially informed of these transactions and had not recognized 
them. He stuck by the MacKinnon Treaty and ignored Salisbury’s argument 
that this agreement had not been communicated to tlie British government or 
sanctioned by it.®® 

Leopold was less disturbed by the protests of the British than he was by the 
threatening attitude of Fiance. Since Ferry’s disastrous Tonkin adventure public 
opinion in France had undergone a considerable change with respect to colonial 
enterprise. The spectacular work of French explorers in Africa had aroused 
much interest and there had been for years a growing realization that France 
must not be left behind in the race for the acquisition of territory in the Black 
Continent. Chambers of commerce were agitating for greater activity and local 
enthusiasts everywhere were prepared at all times to organize receptions for 
returning adventurers. The SoaetS de Geographic de Paris, the Societe de 
Geographic Commerciale, the Societi Africaine de France, the Societe Anti- 
Esclavugjste, all these influential organizations and a great many others became 
centres of colonial propaganda. In 1890 there was founded the most energetic 
of all, the Comite de VAfriqiie Franqaise, which counted among its members 
editors, deputies, business men and writers. After 1889 the movement gained 
impetus so fast that the idea of acquiring a great block of territory running from 
the west to the east coast of Africa became very generally accepted. M. Hanotaux, 
one of the moving spirits of the new imperialism, tells us that all French cx- 
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plorations in Africa in the later nineteenth century were directed towards this 
end. From the international aspect of the situation the activities of the French 
were of importance because French aspirations, from the very outset, ran 
counter in every way to those of the British expansionists.^® 

De Brazza, the great French explorer, was at this time governor of the 
French Congo, which lay to the north of the Congo State, but had no clearly 
defined boundaries. In an agreement made with the Congo government in 1887 
the French had defined the boundary as far as the Ubanghi River and the fourth 
parallel of latitude. The whole region lying north of this line was regarded as 
open to French enterprise and great efforts were being made to consolidate the 
French position about Lake Chad as well as further to the eastward. In 1890 
De Brazza had sent out a very able administrator named Liotard to create ‘‘ a 
French region with a door opening on the Nile.” Shortly afterward he had 
written to his lieutenant: “With regard to our action towards the northeast, 
the mere fact of our pushing our explorations in this direction as far as the 
affluents of the Upper Nile is of considerable importance.” 

Liotard himself had only a small force of one hundred Senegalese troops 
and was as yet unable to accomplish much. The French were therefore much 
worried by the advance of the Van Kerckhoven expedition, a detachment of 
which reached Wadelai in 1892 and was sending out smaller groups to the 
north and even the northwest so that ultimately all French access to the u[)per 
Nile would be cut off. The whole procedure, according to the French, was 
contrary to the agreement of 1887, and negotiations were therefore opened 
with Leopold. The French began by insisting on the Ubanghi frontier, but the 
Belgians parried cleverly by asking whether this meant the Welle River or 
the M’Bomu, the two branches into which the Ubanghi divides in its upper 
reaches. In the end an agreement was drafted and signed which recognized as 
the frontier the Chinko River and the seventh parallel of latitude north. In 
return for this far-reaching concession Leopold seems to have agreed to divide 
with the French the region on the west side of the upper Nile, the Congo State 
taking the area as far north as Lado and leaving the rest to the I'rcnch. 
M. Ribot, the French foreign minister, evidently acquiesced m this settlement at 
first, but later rejected it because of pressure brought to bear by the colonial 
group in the Chamber. Leopold, however, had a signed document and character¬ 
istically stood by it. In December 1892 the discussions came to an end."^® 
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At this point a new factor was injected into French policy. On January 20, 
1893 eminent French engineer in the Egyptian service, M. Victor Prompt, 
gave an address to the Egyptian Institute on certain problems of the hydrog¬ 
raphy of the Nile. He had for years been occupied with the question of storing 
water for summer use, and had first suggested the construction of a dam at 
Aswan. In his lecture he went far beyond the question of a reservoir in Egypt. 
He discussed the feasibility of constructing great dams at the outlets of Lakes 
Victoria and Albert, or at the confluence of the Sobat and the White Nile. He 
estimated the flood discharge of the Nile at about seventy-five billion cubic 
meters over a period of five or six months, and argued that by building barrages 
as much or more water could be held back and stored for use during the summer. 
Thus far no objection could be raised to the speech. But M. Prompt went on 
to some rather indiscreet speculations. He noted that if the water in the great 
lake-reservoirs were not let out in time the summer supply of Egypt would be 
cut in half. If the reservoirs were thrown open suddenly and the whole flood 
sent down on Egypt, the civilization of the Nile could be drowned out by one 
great disaster. In conclusion he remarked that the dams he had in mind would 
not cost much to build. They could be constructed for about half a million francs 
apiece.*^^ 

The introduction of questions of Nile hydrography may seem out of place in 
a study of diplomacy, but it can be justified, because the address of M. Prompt 
had a real influence on French and probably on British policy. Sir Samuel Baker, 
who had long sensed the danger of interference with the flood water from 
Abyssinia, must have had Prompt’s speech in mind when he wrote to an Eng¬ 
lish friend on May i, 1893: “ If we settle down at the headwaters of the Nile, 
we command Egypt; and a barrage at a narrow pass, where the Nile cuts 
through a rocky defile only eighty yards in width, below the exit from the 
Albert Nyanza, would raise the level of the great reservoir of the Nile by fifty 
feet and entirely control the water supply of Egypt.” The addresses and 
writings of others, like Scott-Moncrieff, which were referred to earlier in this 
chapter, likewise hear the marks of the Prompt influence. From this time on the 
theory of the French engineer, which was sound in most respects, became a 
sort of nightmare to the English. 

The influence of the speech upon French policy can be determined with even 
greater certainty. President Carnot happened to be an old school friend of 
M. Prompt, and eviden^tly received a copy of the address at once. On May 5, 1893 
he summoned to the Elysee Palace the undersecretary for the colonies, M. Del- 
casse, and the intrepid French explorer. Major Monteil, whom Delcasse had 
been urging for some time to embark on an expedition to the Nile. “ I should 
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like to reopen the Egyptian question,” said the president. “ The Egyptian Sudan 
is res nullius and France needs an outlet on the Nile for her possessions on the 
Ubanghi.” He then showed them a report of the Prompt address and outlined 
to them a plan for an advance upon Fashoda, which was not far from the com 
flucncc of the Sobat and the Nile. By occupying this position the French could 
forestall the Belgians and at the same time frighten the British out of Egypt 
by threatening the water supply. Monteil was to proceed at once to the upper 
Ubanghi with a considerable force, and was to advance to the Nile and occupy 
Fashoda. Liotard was placed under his orders. Preparations were pushed for¬ 
ward with great vigor. Lieutenant Decazes was despatched to the Congo at 
once, and Monteil was to follow in October 1893. But then, on the very eve 
of his departure, word was received from De Brazza that the Belgians were 
threatening to use force to stop the expedition. They had already acted rather 
high-handedly towards the French agents, and efforts had been made in Paris 
to come to some arrangement with them. But negotiations led to nothing. De 
Brazza himself counselled caution and advised that the expedition be post¬ 
poned. At the moment there was great tension in the relations between France 
and Italy, so the Paris government, rather than become involved in further 
complications, suspended preparations for the advance to the Nile.^® 

During the winter of 1893-1894 negotiation and preparation alternated. The 
French foreign minister, M. Develle, discussed the situation with the secretary 
for foreign affairs of the Congo State in October. He was willing to concede 
the Congo a frontier running along the M’Bomu River and along parallel 5° 30' 
north latitude. This was less than what the French had agreed to a year before, 
and so the Belgians rejected the offer.^*^ The immediate result of the break¬ 
down of conversations was that the plan of an expedition was gotten out again. 
For some unknown reason Monteil was no longer considered as the leader. In 
December he was sent off to Berlin to negotiate an agreement which will be 
discussed presently. But in October M. Francois Deloncle, one of the most active 
colonialists in the French chamber, approached Colonel Chaille-Long, an 
Anglo-American who had been associated with Gordon and who was known 
for his aversion to British rule in Egypt. Deloncle suggested that he take charge 
of an expedition to the Nile by way of the Ubanghi, but Chaille-Long thought 
this an absurd plan. Fully a decade before he had suggested to the French prime 
minister, Jules Ferry, that the French should induce the Abyssinians to attack 
and defeat the Mahdi, after which the King of Kings could be proclaimed 
Sultan of the Sudan “ Under the protectorate of France.” He now reiterated 
his opinion in speaking with Deloncle, who was evidently impressed. At any 
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rate, a conterence was arranged with the French prime minister, M. Casimir- 
Pericr. On January 17, 1894 whole situation was gone over, but the prime 
minister finally decided that the scheme was too daring and would, in all proba¬ 
bility, lead to conflict with Italyd® 

On his return from Berlin in March Monteil began to urge upon the govern¬ 
ment the necessity for action. The expedition, he pointed out in a letter to the 
colonial office of March 7, had been decided on originally in view of British 
operations in Uganda and in view of Britain’s obvious efTorts to secure control 
of the Nile from the south: “ Once masters of the upper and middle basins of 
the Nile they could, at their pleasure, fertilize or sterilize the countries of the 
lower Nile by building a few barrages.” Fashoda, he concluded, was important 
because it controlled the Nile, the Bahr-el-Ghazal and the Sobat Rivers, and 
because it offered a possible connexion with Abyssinia. The only obstacle to 
the whole scheme was the opposition of the Congo government, and that should 
be removed by negotiation.”^® 

Due to Montcil’s prodding, the French government did reopen discussions 
with the Congo government. MM. Hanotaux and Haussman, two very able 
negotiators, were sent to Brussels on April 16. For ten days arguments were 
advanced pro and con, without much progress being made. Leopold insisted 
that he could take nothing less than what had been offered him in 1892, and 
that the French were no longer in a position to offer in 1894. There was talk 
about arbitrating conflicting claims, but no agreement could be reached on the 
terms of reference. On April 25 the negotiations were suspended and the French 
representatives returned to Paris.*® 

That the British were by no means oblivious to what was projected on the 
side of the Congo State and France is shown clearly enough by the concluding 
chapters of Lugard’s book, published in the autumn of 1893. there pointed 
out that “ as regards France, there is no obligation which prevents that nation 
from encroaching in the Sudan.” Egypt, he held, had abandoned all her claims, 
and France had never recognized the agreements between Britain on the one 
hand and Germany and Italy on the other. The Van Kerckhoven expedition 
showed what the Belgians were after, and it was to be feared that France and 
the Congo had made an agreement leaving Lado to the former. “ If France 
held the Nile Basin, she would undoubtedly require and obtain an outlet 
towards the Red Sea, where she already holds a footing at Obok.” She might 
do this through an arrangement with Italy or with Abyssinia. The Russians 
were already active in Abyssinia, exploiting their supposed religious affinities. 
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France once firmly established upon the upper Nile might easily construct 
dams at the Lakes that would cut off Egypt’s summer water supply.®^ 

Lugard advanced these arguments in favor of annexation of Uganda, which, 
he claimed, would fulfil the requirement of gradual establishment which the 
Berlin Act demanded as a basis for a claim to territory, and would force France 
and the Congo State “ to acknowledge our sole influence in the Nile Valley.” 
The British government did, after long hesitation, proclaim a protectorate over 
Uganda, but this was not regarded as sufficient. The threat to the Nile Valley 
was too great. 

In Abyssinia the French and Russians were indeed active. It was the French 
who, in 1890, had called Menelik’s attention to the Italian interpretation of the 
Ucciali Treaty and had provoked his protest to the powers, a protest which 
England calmly ignored in the agreements with Italy of 1891. It was probably 
also French influence that led to Menelik’s circular of April 10, 1891, in which 
he reiterated the claim to all territory as far as the right bank of the Nile and 
expressed the intention of extending his kingdom to the “ ancient frontiers ” 
of Abyssinia, ** to Khartum and Lake Nyanza.” To emphasize his purpose 
Menelik, in February 1893, granted to Alfred Ilg, a Swiss engineer who acted 
as his confidential adviser, a permit to organize a company and study the 
problem of a railway line from the French port of Jibuti through the provinces 
of Harrar, Entotto and Kaffa to the White Nile.*® 

It was obviously necessary for the British to reinforce the Abyssinian front. 
Ilg’s associate, M. Chefneux, a notorious figure in Abyssinian affairs, succeeded 
in securing a promise of funds in Paris and on March 9, 1894 definitive 
concession was granted by Menelik for a railroad to Harrar, this to be the first 
stretch of the line to Adis Abeba and the White Nile! Whether or not this 
was known to the British and whether it influenced their action cannot be 
shown, but the earlier agreements with Italy had demonstrated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt how fully the British realized that “ Egypt must always, as 
a matter of self-defence, be in a position to dominate Abyssinia, either directly 
or indirectly.” Since February Kitchener, at that time in the Egyptian service, 
had been suggesting negotiations with the Italians to bring about co-operation 
against the concentration of dervish forces around Kassala. The Italians were 
eager to participate, hoping always that an agreement of this sort would lead to 
comradeship in arms and a closer entente with Britain.®* On May 5, 1894 a 
new treaty was signed. It was concerned chiefly with the delimitation of the 
frontier between British Somaliland and the areas claimed by the Italians. 
But there was a “ Note Officieuse Annex& au Protocol ” which, despite the 
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Anglo-French Treaty of 1888 relating to the province of Harrar, abandoned 
this province to Italy, while at the same time a “ Declaration Secrete ” allowed 
England to act there and regard it as part of her sphere until Italy was prepared to 
take it over. Harrar formed the chief approach to Abyssinia. The new arrange¬ 
ment with Italy would effectively block any attempt by France to establish con¬ 
trol over this strategic point.®*^ 

In the west as in the east the British government began to take precautions 
to safeguard the Nile Valley from encroachment. No secret hid been made of 
the French expedition entrusted to Monteil and it was perfectly well known in 
London that by the end of 1893 Decazes with the vanguard had reached 
Abiras, at the junction of the Welle and M’Bomu Rivers. Lugard and other 
writers were continually warning the government of the design of the French 
to connect their possessions in the west and in the east, of their activities in 
Abyssinia and of the danger of an advance into the Nile Basin from the French 
Congo and from Obock. I'he rivalry of the English and the French in Nigeria 
had already developed to a high pitch of tension For these reasons the British 
cabinet opened negotiations with Berlin, and in November 189^ concluded a 
treaty delimiting the western frontier of Cameroon and allowing German 
territory to extend as far north as Lake Chad. The southern frontier of the 
Cameloon had been settled by a German-French agreement in 1885, but to the 
eastward the frontier was open and could be extended as far as the limits of 
the Congo State. If the Germans had chosen to expand eastward, as the English 
probably hoped that they would, they could have cut off the eventual extension 
of French territory to the Nile. But they could never interfere with the British 
claims, for Article IV read: “The influence of Germany . . . shall not extend 
eastwards beyond the basin of the River Shari, and Darfur, Kordofan and Bahr- 
el'Ghazal . . . shall be excluded from her influence, even if affluents of the 
Shan shall be found to lie within them.” 

The French saw the implications of this arrangement and protested against 
it. Their agents and those of the Germans had for some time been in fierce 
competition in the hinterland of Cameroon. A settlement was highly desirable, 
and Monteil, among others, strongly urged it. The German government, thor- 
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oughly sobered by the Toulon demonstration, was anxious to conciliate France 
as well as Russia. So in December 1893 Montcil and Haussman were sent to 
Berlin to negotiate. The pourparlers were carried on most cordially and early 
in February an agreement was reached which was signed on March 15, 1894. It 
constituted a great victory for France, for in return for minor concessions the 
Germans accepted a delimitation of the eastern frontier of Cameroon which 
left the French free to expand in the north as far as Lake Chad and in the cast 
as far as they chose to go. More than that: The Emperor William and Caprivi 
tried hard to utilize this opportunity to establish an entente between France 
and Germany. If we may believe Monteil’s account, Caprivi went so far as to 
mention Alsace and Lorraine, the annexation of which he described as “ une acte 
impolitic]lie.” Of course, he added, the German Emperor could not give up 
even a bit of what he had inherited, at least not without compensation. “ You 
find us the means by which we can return to you the lost provinces,” he con¬ 
cluded. At Paris, of course, these suggestions were regarded with more than 
ordinary suspicion. Still, so far as Africa was concerned the French had secured 
about all that they cared about.®^ 

That the outcome of the German-French negotiations did not [ilcase the 
British need hardly be indicated. What they had turned over to the Germans 
in November was passed on by the Germans to the French in February. To add 
to the tribulations of the Liberal cabinet there were the pretensions of tlie Congo 
government. Anxious questions were being asked in the House regarding the 
Belgian advance, but the government itself knew nothing definite.®® Colonel 
Colvile, commissioner in Uganda, at that time carrying on an unexplained war 
with Kabarega, King of Unyoro, was directed to send out one of his subordi¬ 
nates, Major Owen, with the title “ Assistant*Commissioncr for the Nile Valley ” 
and with instructions “ to ascertain the truth of rumours . . . that an expedi¬ 
tion, dispatched by the Government of the Congo Free State, under the command 
of the late Captain Van Kcrckhoven, has established itself within the British 
sphere of influence, as settled by the Anglo-German Agreement of 1890.” Owen 
did, indeed, make a dash for Wadelai.” On February 4 he reached the post, 
found it abandoned, planted the British flag on both sides of the Nile, made 
treaties with the native chiefs and left a provisional garrison.®® 

But these facts were not known in Europe untd May, and before that time 
the British government had some inkling of Leopold’s negotiations with France. 
Action had to be taken, and it was therefore decided to settle with the less for¬ 
midable party, the Congo State. Towards the end of March Rennell Rodd, for- 
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merly British agent at Zanzibar, was hurried oil to Brussels. To mask his mission 
he went first to Berlin. In a very short time he came to an agreement with Leo¬ 
pold. The essentials of the Treaty were evidently settled by April 12, for on that 
date Lord Kimberley telegraphed to the agent at Zanzibar: “ Write to Colonel 
Colvile by mail that we have made a friendly arrangement under which Bel¬ 
gians will hold left bank of Nile from Lake Albert to Fashoda as leaseholders 
under Great Britain. If he comes in contact with them, he should maintain 
perfectly amicable relations.” 

It will be seen from this document that the Treaty, which was signed on 
May 12, was simply a re-writing and acceptance of the MacKinnon Agreement 
of 1890, with some modifications. It gave Leopold )ust about all that he had 
ever hoped for from the British, and certainly more than the French were pre¬ 
pared to concede to him. There was evidently no trouble whatever in striking 
the bargain with Leopold for this very reason. The only hitch came through 
the opposition of one of the members of the British government. Sir William 
Harcourt, who was as uncompromising a Little Englander as Gladstone himself. 
He was not at first informed of the negotiations and perhaps did not know of 
them until the terms had been settled. Apjiarently it was then pointed out to 
him that the Treaty would relieve England of some of her responsibilities. 
But Harcourt was too clever to be taken in for long. When he saw the implica¬ 
tions of the Treaty he protested loudly and made some efTort to have the whole 
business rescinded. On April 2:; Sir Percy Anderson, African expert of the for¬ 
eign office, was sent to Brussels on special mission to see what could he done. 
We know nothing of the details, but it would seem that Leopold refused to 
draw back. It is worth noting that the wily old diplomat kept open the negotia¬ 
tions with the French until April 25, that is, until he could be sure that all ob¬ 
stacles to the treaty with England had been removed.**' 

The Treaty was signed on May 12, and was laid before parliament on May 
21. Even before that time news of it had leaked out in Paris. When one stops 
to consider that the French had just been negotiating with Leopold themselves 
and that they had not given up all hope of an agreement one can understand 
the storm of indignation that broke in the French capital. Unfortunately for 
the French they found themselves at the moment in the midst of one of their 
all-too-frequent cabinet crises. Perhaps the Treaty was published at that moment 
in the hope that it would be lost sight of in Paris. Such was by no means the 
case, but there was an interlude of six days (May 22-27) during which a new 
ministry was being organized under M. Dupuy. In the interval the colonialist 
group of the Chamber was getting its stride and marshalling its arguments. 
The publication of the British-Italian agreement of Mnv s added fuel to the 
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flames. Papers were laid upon the table of the Chamber setting forth France’s 
earlier agreements with and claims against the Congo, rehearsing the Egyptian 
and Turkish rights to the Sudan, and exposing British duplicity ” in the matter 
of Harrar.®" 

On June 7 an important debate took place in the Chamber. M. Etienne, 
leader of the colonial group in the assembly, began with a long historical ac¬ 
count of England’s sharp practice in African affairs and violently condemned 
the British habit of making things hard for the French. Etienne was followed 
by another irreconcilable imperialist, M. Francois Deloncle. Deloncle brushed 
aside the details of the Congo Treaty and the British agreement with Italy and 
concentrated upon the essentials. British policy, he pointed out, had for years 
been devoted to the protection of the Nile Basin. Hence the long line of agree¬ 
ments which went back to 1890. Why was Britain so intent upon this policy.^ 
The reason was not far to seek. M. Deloncle entered upon a long discussion of the 
report of the French engineer, M. Prompt, an abstract of which he had inserted 
into the record. He referred to Prompt’s plans for the construction of great dams 
at the mouth of the Sobat and at the Lakes. These, he said, were “ grandiose 
projects, well worthy of French genius.” But, he continued, M. Prompt was 
more frank than engineers should be. He had not concealed the fact that enough 
water could be stored in Lake Albert to wash out Egyptian civilization if it were 
released in time of high Nile. There was no doubt, said M. Deloncle, that since 
the Prompt revelations Britain had been more anxious than ever to secure con¬ 
trol of the Nile Basin and hold Egypt at her mercy. 

Dcloncle’s exposition makes it clear once again that the Prompt report was 
of the utmost importance in formulating French policy, and perhaps also British 
policy, as the speaker suggested. However that may be, M. Hanotaux, the new 
foreign minister, who had only six weeks before been negotiating in Brussels at 
a time when the Belgians had already closed with the British, had no hesitation 
about speaking out. He recalled the abortive efforts of the French to reach an 
understanding with King Leopold, he emphasized earlier agreements as to the 
boundaries of the Congo State, and finally he entered u[)on an extended dis¬ 
cussion of the rights of Turkey and Egypt, which had been laid down as re¬ 
cently as 1892 in the firman of investiture of the new Khedive, a finnan which 
had received the approval of all Europe. Britain was simply giving away terri¬ 
tory to which she had no title. France could not allow sacred treaties to be torn 
to shreds in this way.®^ 
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The words used by the French were bold and brave. In part, at least, their 
stiff attitude was due to the protests of the German government against the 
same treaty. By this there hangs an interesting and most unusual tale. The 
British government was, naturally, fully aware when it signed the Congo 
Treaty that the French would be enraged. For that reason efforts had been 
made, during the weeks preceding the signature of the document, to effect 
some sort of understanding with the (jermans. The sad experience of the 
Franco-Cierman Cameroon Treaty was forgotten and Lord Kimberley sug¬ 
gested the possibility of joint action to block the further advance of the French. 
But his soundings brought no result whatever. Had the English been prepared 
to fulfill the wishes of the German foreign office with regard to Samoa, some¬ 
thing might have been accomplished, but since Kimberley made no move in 
that direction the Germans consoled themselves with the thought that the 
British were thoroughly worried by the spectre of a Franco-German entente in 
African affairs.®^ 

It docs not follow from this that the Germans would, ipso facto, have raised 
strong objections to the Congo Treaty. What gave them the most logical induce¬ 
ment was Article III of that Treaty itself. It will be recalled that under the 
terms of this article the Congo State was to lease to Great Britain a strip of 
territory sixteen miles wide, running from the southern shore of Lake Albert 
Edward to the northern tip of Lake Tanganyika, a distance of 188 miles. How 
this article came to be inserted in the Treaty is something of a mystery. The 
strip was wanted for a telegraph line and possibly, later, a railway. It would 
serve as the important connecting link in the famous Cape-to-Cairo scheme. 
By many it has been thought that Cecil Rhodes was responsible for the whole 
thing, and that was evidently the case. He was anxious to secure rights of way 
for his telegraph, and between 1892 and 1895 negotiated with the German 
government in this matter on his own account. Nothing came of the discussions, 
evidently because the Germans feared that eventually they would be asked for 
permission to erect fortified posts or even cede territory Rhodes, who had 
friendly connexions with the Rothschilds and with Rosebery, thereupon inspired 
the government to secure the necessary strip from the Congo.®® Rosebery, forced 
to abandon the Bahr-el-Ghazal to Leopold, was glad to throw a sop to the 
Cape-to-Cairo enthusiasts. Sir Frederick Lugard might speak of the “ ‘ Cape- 
to-Cairo ’ claptrap ” as “ a mere sentimental jargon,” but an authority like Sir 
Charles Dilkc publicly regretted that in 1890 Salisbury had been unable to secure 
from the Germans the territory necessary for the “ All-Red Route.” ®® In any 
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case it seems incredible that the British foreign office should have known noth¬ 
ing of Salisbury’s abortive efforts in 1890 and of the unbending opposition of 
the Germans. Yet this was the argument advanced.®^ 

Whatever the facts may have been, this Article III was to prove fatal to the 
British. The Germans were slow in finding their footing. When the agreement 
was published in the newspapers their minister at Brussels was instructed to 
secure from the Congo government a declaration that the leased strip should be 
not less than twenty kilometers from the frontier of Germai. East Africa. To 
this arrangement Leopold offered no objection.®® But on May 27 the German 
government lodged a vigorous protest against the whole of Article III. It was 
on the very same day that the French government made known its objections. 
As yet there was no concerted action between the tu'o protesting powers, but 
we learn from a despatch to Hatzfeldt on May 28 that the German government 
thought it might use the Congo Treaty as a convenient stepping-stone to a 
further rapprochement with France, in the hope that such an entente might 
induce England to make concessions in Samoa ®® 

At Downing Street the German protests made but little impression. Opposi¬ 
tion from the Germans was not expected and when it came was not taken too 
seriously. Under the circumstances the attitude of Fi nice, which had been fully 
expected, could be looked upon with equanimity. As M. Hanotaux pointed 
out to the Chamber on June 7, the British at first showed no inclination to enter 
upon a discussion. Their attitude was this: the territories leased to Leopold, to 
whomever they might belong, did nor belong to the French and therefore the 
Paris government had no locum standi. As for the rights of Turkey and Egypt, 
a note annexed to the treaty stated that the contracting [larties “ do not ignore ” 
these claims. When the effort was made in the house of commons to find out 
what the claims were that were not ignored, the undersecretary for foreign 
affairs evaded, but finally stated that whatever they were, they were reserved; 
a remark that caused natural amusement. 

In any case, the British were not prepared to recognize a French right to 
interfere, and the Belgians too insisted that the Bahr-el-Ghazal had nothing to 
do with the Ubanghi-M’Bomu problem, which was the point at issue in earlier 
discussions.'®® We know nothing of the details of the Anglo-French negotia¬ 
tions in these days, since the Blue Book relating to them was never laid before 
parliament. But they were evidently acrimonious enough. M. Hanotaux has 
claimed that the British ambassador, Lord Dufferin, went so far as to speak of 
an ultimatum which, he said, he had in the pocket of his frock coat.'®' 
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But in the British cabinet this crisis in Anglo-French relations led to bitter 
criticism of the policy of the foreign office. Sir William Haicourt, who had been 
opposed to the Treaty from the start, objected resolutely to any provocation of 
France. Rosebery argued that the French were excited “ because they had en¬ 
deavoured to do the same thing and had failed,” but this viewpoint was not 
convincing. To make matters worse the Germans were demanding, more and 
more insistently, the abrogation of Article III, and were bringing tremendous 
pressure to bear in Brussels. Their notes became so strong that Rosebery de¬ 
scribed them to the Austrian ambassador as “ insufferable.” At the same time 
the prime minister pointed out “ that if Germany were going to side with 
France or appear to side with France in this and other African questions, we 
must consider our position as regaids our general attitude in Europe, more 
particularly in the Mediterranean and the East.” The German tone, he con¬ 
cluded, was appropriate for negotiation with Monaco, not with England. The 
Queen, indeed, considered writing the Emperor a remonstrance. But the am¬ 
bassador at Berlin advised against it. The resentment of the Germans, he said, 
was natural. The Emperor was being carried along by a strong current of 
opinion. The strip in question would be very valuable if it were an integral 
part of British territory, but not if it were hampered by the obligations of the 
Congo State and its neutrality. He expressed strong anxiety lest Germany turn 
against England in the Egyptian question, “ where the union of France and 
Germany would bring matters to a crisis.” 

In the meanwhile Leopold was thoroughly frightened by the notes that 
rained in from Berlin. Finally he was authorized by the British foreign office 
to ask for the suppression of the objectionable third article, which was done by 
a declaration of June 22. Rosebery’s idea was that the Germans, once satisfied, 
would be only too glad to co-operate in frustrating the action of France. In a 
memorandum of June 17 he stressed the fact 

‘‘that the Nile is Egypt and Egypt is the Nile, and that as the occupying power 
our first interest was to obtain a recognition of this principle by the Great Powers. 
A conference should be proposed in which with the support of Germany we 
should get our sphere of influence defined A protocol to be added that whenever 
Egypt is in a position to reoccupy it we should with pleasure hand over to her 
that part which is at present under our control.” 

Thus the real object of the Anglo-Congo Treaty would be attained.^^* 

This was naive, to say the least. The co-operation between France and Ger¬ 
many was much more important than Rosebery realized. Some historians have 
spoken of it as a joint intervention, and others have accused the Germans of 
breaking down the entente and deserting France when once the abrogation of 

102 Letters of Queen Vtctorta, II, pp. 404-7; Gardiner; Ufe of Harcourt, H, pp. 317-9. the 
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Article III was effected/®^ This accusation is not just. The Franco-German co¬ 
operation was well-planned and elective; what happened was this On June 13 
the German foreign minister spoke to the French ambassador of the efforts of 
the British to play off their two opponents against each other, and of the desira¬ 
bility of counter acting this policy. He pointed out that French and German 
interests were not identical, but that the two countries did have a common in¬ 
terest m the central African situation as regulated by the treaties. The French 
government took up this suggestion and attempted to broaden the basis of co¬ 
operation It was suggested that the two powers should adhere to a definite 
arrangement until they were prepared to recognize that they had each secured 
complete satisfaction. Marschall pointed out that this went too far He proposed 
that each party sliould keep the other posted and that, before accepting a 
settlement, each should inform the other of its content and its forthcoming ac¬ 
ceptance. This procedure was actually followed, and there is no evidence in the 
contemporary documents that the French government resented German action 
in accepting the abrogation of Article III On the contrary, M. Hanotaux de¬ 
clared himself well satisfied and expressed the hope that relations between the 
two nations would become better and better.^ 

The abrogation still left the matter of FTench claims open. With the 
British the French government could make little headway, but Leopold was in 
a more exposed situation. The Pans government was determined to stop the 
Belgian advance, cost what it might. It was decided to send out Monteil im¬ 
mediately to drive the Relgi.ins out of the territory north of latitude 4 and to 
push on to the Nile. Another expedition, coming from Abyssinia, was to bring 
down provisions from the direction of the Sobat. On June q the Chamber voted 
a credit of 1,800,000 francs “ for the defence of French interests in Africa.” Mon¬ 
teil was named commissioner for the upper Ubanghi and all other agents were 
placed under his command. On July 16 he set out from Marseilles.^®® 

While these preparations were going forward every effort was made to in¬ 
duce Leopold to yield. It has been said, by a British diplomat, that the French 
government went so far as to intimate to Leopold that persistence in his policy 
might cost him his thronc.^®^ This is probably an exaggeration, but it is the 
fact that Leo[X)ld was “ constrained and forced ” into the agreement which he 
signed with the French on August 14. These are the very words used in a Bel¬ 
gian memorandum of later date, where there is much complaint that the British 
left the King in the lurch.^®® The agreement was, in fact, a compromise Leo- 

Bourgeois and Pages: L^s Oti^tnes ct Jes Raponsahthtes dc la Giandf Guerre, pp 252-5, 
Andre Mcvil De la Paix dc Franejort a la Conference d’AlgSctras (Pans, 190Q), pp 6-7. 
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polcl was given the frontier of the M’Bomu and the Nile-Congo watershed 
eastward to 30east longitude. On the other hand he bound himself “ to re¬ 
nounce all occupation and to exercise in the future no political influence west 
or north of a line thus determined: Longitude 30° East of Greenwich, starting 
from Its intersection of the watershed of the Congo and Nile basins, up to a 
point where it meets the parallel 5° 30', and then along that parallel to the 
Nile.” In other words, he gave up the idea of occupying the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
region. The French road to the Nile remained open. On the other hand, France 
had left the Congo State the lease of the Lado area, had recognized her right to 
extend her frontiers, and had thus abandoned part of what was supposedly 
Egyptian territory, all of which was in contradiction to the French stand thus 
far.“’® 

The British raised no objection to the settlement between France and the 
Congo Rosebery felt that England could not oblige Leopold to occupy the 
territory leased to him. Resides, the King secured a better frontier than he could 
have hoped for. As the British prime minister looked back over the affair, he 
had to admit that the Congo Treaty had had a history that was neither auspi¬ 
cious nor fortunate. But Britain had at least obtained a recognition of her 
sphere of influence by the Congo State and had gotten rid of the MacKinnon 
Treaty. 

This was all true enough, but on the other side was the failure to secure the 
strip to complete the “ All-Red Route ” and the even more serious failure to 
block the advance of tlie French. Sir Thomas Barclay and many other writers 
have condemned the whole agreement as “ one of the wildest pieces of diplo¬ 
matic jugglery on record.” The Conservatives never ceased to remind Rose¬ 
bery of his clumsy tactics. The analogy with the ill-fated treaty with Portugal 
in 1S84 was too close to be missed. In both cases the carelessness of a Liberal 
government had led to nothing but closer co-operation between France and 
Germany It is almost incredible that in 1894 the government should have been 
Ignorant of what transpired in 1890. In any event Germany should have been 
consulted before the agreement was made. Failure to do so simply convinced 
the liimperor and his advisers that Rosebery was unfriendly to Germany, that 
he would not make concessions in colonial matters, and that he could be scared 
if the Germans joined the French in opposition to the British. The Germans at 
bottom had no intention of cutting the wire to London, but the whole episode 
stimulated the growth of distrust, resentment and suspicion. The Italian and 
Austrian governments were much exercised by these developments, but nothing 
they could do helped much to improve matters. The Emperor was half-hearted, 
and the British were cool. They were convinced that the Germans had strength- 
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encd the French and that at Cairo, Constantinople, Madrid, wherever the Eng¬ 
lish and French were struggling for mastery, the Germans were co-operating 
with the opponents of Britain.'^* The first phase of the epic struggle for the 
Nile came to an end, but it left deep marks on the European alignment. 
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V 

The Armenian Question and the Near 
Eastern Triplice 




T he unfortunate Congo Treaty, like the agreement with Por- 
tugal in 1884, left the London government somewhat discredited and 
generally isolated in Europe. Rosebery, for one, did not rehsh this posi¬ 
tion. He was probably anxious to maintain the connexion with the Triple 
Alliance despite all that had happened. During the autumn of 1894 he embarked 
upon a policy which, to all appearances, was designed to frighten the Germans 
into renewed friendship with England. An effective method of introducing this 
policy was to make advances to the Dual Alliance. As a first step the British 
abstained from antagonizing the French in Moroccan affairs, much to the de¬ 
spair of the Italians.^ At the same time discussions were begun in Paris looking 
toward the settlement of the difficult question of the upper Nile. To these 
negotiations it will be necessary to return later. Suffice it to say that the trans¬ 
action does not seem to have been very seriously meant on the part of the 
British, which would indicate that Rosebery was more intent upon worrying 
the Germans than in settling with the French.* 

Since it was the new Dual Alliance which threatened the position of Eng¬ 
land, it was natural that the advances toward France should be supplemented 
by efforts to pave the way for an understanding with Russia. The first steps in 
this direction were taken in connexion with the difficulties between China 
and Japan, which arose from the Korean question. These will have to be an¬ 
alyzed in greater detail later, but it may be said here that the Russians regarded 
the British policy with suspicion. Still, the London government was not dis¬ 
couraged. The negotiations concerning the Pamirs were taken up with renewed 
vigor, and finally led to the agreement of November 1894, in which almost all 
the Russian demands were met. Just at this time death overtook Tsar Alex¬ 
ander. His last illness gave the Prince of Wales a golden opportunity to do 
what he could in aid of the government policy. He hurried to Russia and stayed 
there until after the funeral ceremonies. During these weeks he threw his whole 
influence into the scales in favor of an entente. When he returned to England 
early in December, the London Times referred to his visit as the mission of an 

* Die Grosse Politik,, VIII, nos. 1958 ff. * Gardiner: Life of Harcourt, II, pp. 3ai~a. 
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ambassador extraordinary, which might be of considerable importance." No 
secret was made of the hopes of the English. In fact Lord Rosebery, in a most re¬ 
markable speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet on November 9, seemingly laid 
his cards on the table. He pointed out that in the Far Eastern question England 
and Russia had proceeded hand in hand, and that the relations between the two 
countries had never been “ more hearty.” The recent Pamir settlement, he said, 
had removed almost the last obstacle to friendly co-operation. At the same time 
he recalled the Anglo-French friendship of Crimean War days, and expressed 
the hope that in the future the two nations would continue to compete, not in 

war, but in the works of peace. 

While this flirtation was going on, the Germans, for whose benefit the whole 
thing was staged, were but little moved. It is quite true that so eminent a diplo¬ 
mat as Count Hatzfeldt viewed the situation with some misgiving, and feared 
that the English might make some concessions to the Russians in the Straits 
question if the St. Petersburg government would agree not to support the 
French in the Mediterranean. But the German foreign minister looked upon 
the whole business as a hoax, intended to intimidate Germany. He refused to 
believe in the possibility of an Anglo-Russian combination, and insisted on pur¬ 
suing a policy of watchful waiting.** 

There the matter would probably have rested had it not been for the inter¬ 
ference of Kalnoky. Despite the fact that the Austrian ambassador at London 
reported quite correctly regarding the purposes of the British government, and 
transmitted to Vienna the admission of Kimberley and Rosebery that the whole 
policy was meant as a warning to Germany, Kalnoky scented the danger of a 
serious estrangement between England and Germany. He called the attention 
of the German ambassador to the Italian need of English friendship. In very 
sharp terms he castigated Germany’s “ systematic provocation ” of England and 
demanded what the reason for it was. The ambassador insisted that Emperor 
William, though he was offended with England, had no intention of changing 
his policy. At the same time the English government, no doubt inspired by 
Kalnoky, notified the Germans that the British cabinet had no thought of desert¬ 
ing the Triple Alliance or of otherwise altering its course. The ambassador at 
Berlin carried out these instructions on December 14, and on this occasion a 
general peace was patched up between the two governments.® 

It may be objected that Rosebery, in his ellorts to bring about a rapproche¬ 
ment with France and Russia, was successful at least in so far as he established 
a course of common action between the three powers in the Armenian question. 
Some writers, indeed, go so far as to speak of an Armenian Triplice, and there 

was, for a moment, some prospect that the Armenian question might be made 

• London Tuyies, December 6, 1894, Sir Sidney l^c: Edward Vll, I, pp. 689/!. 

* Die Giossc Vohtik, IX, nos 2161-8. 
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a stepping-stone to a broader entente.® But the German foreign minister, Mar- 
schall, once again declared his conviction that a combinatiun of these three states 
was not to be anticipated, since it was out of the question that England should 
make the necessary concessions to both France and Russia."^ 

Marschall was right. The Armenian Triplice was of no permanent impor¬ 
tance, and was, in actual fact, not so much a grouping designed for the attain¬ 
ment of a common aim as a combination in which two of the partners regarded 
it as their chief task to hold back the third. In order to make this perfectly 
clear it will be necessary to say something of the Armenian cjuestion and the 
problems which arose from the famous Sasstin massacres of the autumn of 1894. 

The Armenians were inhabiting the high mountainous areas and elevated 
plateaus of northeastern Asia Minor when Xenophon passed through those 
regions with his Ten Thousand. They had probably been there a long time 
even then. During the course of their checkered history they at times played 
a prominent role in world affairs, but generally they were under the rule of 
some great empire. In the igth century they were divided between the Ottoman, 
Russian and Persian states, by far the greater number being under the rule 
of the Sultan. Though anything like reliable statistical matter is lacking, the 
best estimates of the later igth century put the Armenian population of the 
Ottoman Empire at something like a million. There may have been as many 
as a million and a half, but in any event the Armenians were not, like the 
Greeks and Bulgarians, fairly concentrated in a certain area. In no vilayet 
(province) of Turkey were they in a majority in 1890, not even in the six 
provinces usually spoken of as Armenia.^ 

In the six vilayets of Greater Armenia (Erzerum, Bitlis, Van, Diarbekr, 
Mamuret and Sivas) the Armenian population was largely a peasant population 
living interspersed with the nomadic Kurdish tribesmen. Many writers have 
believed that at bottom Armenians and Kurds all belonged to the same race, 
and have pointed out that there are still Armenian herdsmen, just as there are 
still Kurdish peasants. However that may be, the symbiosis of settled agricul¬ 
turalist and nomadic tribesman is a common phenomenon in that part of the 
world and has existed for many centuries. From the very nature of the case the 
nomad preys upon his more helpless neighbor, there is raiding and rapine and 
not infrequently massacre. But in the case of the Armenians the situation was 
aggravated by the religious difference. The Kurds were, at least officially, Mos¬ 
lems, who looked down upon the Christians and felt perfectly justified in ex- 

• Dte Grosse Polittf{, IX, no. 2188. ^ Ibid., no 2201. 

® The best figures on population are those of L. Sclcnoy and N. von Scidlitz: “ Die Verbreitung 
dcr Armcnicr in dcr Asiatischen Tiirkci und in Transkaukasicn ” (Petermanns Geograp}n<ch(’ Mir- 
tnJungen, XLII, 1896, pp. 1-9), which corrected the researches of Vital Cuinet: La Turqme d’Aste 
(Pans, 1891-1894). Sec further ihc detailed estimates m ’Turkey No i (iSgo-iSgi), no. 44; 
H. F B Lynch; “The Armenian Question “ {Contemporary Review, September, 1894, pp. 433-56); 
Johannes Lepsius* Armenia and Europe (London, 1897), PP* * Marcel L^rt: La Question Armi- 
nienne h la Lumihe des Documents (Pans, 1913), p. 10. 
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ploiting them. They regarded them “ as harmless, serviceable, comfortable in- 
fidels, whom one could not expect to meet in Heaven, but who were very useful 
here below.” ® The Assyrian Christians, to be sure, were able to hold their own 
against the Kurds, and the same was true of some Armenians, like those in the 
Zeitun and Sassun areas. But for the most part the Armenians did not try to 
fight back. One traveller after another was impressed with their cowardice and 
servility. To one of them an Armenian remarked: “ We are not like Bulgars 
and other Christians. When the Turk robs us, we see nothing; when he thrashes 
us, we say nothing; and so we have peace.” The peace was, to be sure, a most 
precarious one, punctuated by all too frequent plunderings and massacres. So 
it had been for thousands of years and so it continued. The government was 
perfectly helpless. Nothing less than an army could have pacified the country. 
Under the circumstances the Porte got along as best it could with the powerful 
Kurdish chiefs and joined with them in the victimization of the peasantry. The 
travel literature of the later 19th century is full of complaints of the excesses of 
Kurds and government officials. Even those visitors who had no use whatever 
for the Armenians as a people were quite ready to testify to the horrors of 
their lot.” 

From the angle of political and national development the large Armenian 
colonies in Constantinople, in Brussa, Smyrna and other cities of the west were 
much more important than the suffering peasantry in the mountain fastnesses 
of eastern Anatolia. For hundreds of years the Armenians had shown a strong 
tendency to emigrate to the larger cities, where they engaged in industry, trade, 
banking and government work. Fully half the Armenians in Turkey lived out¬ 
side the six vilayets. The Constantinople colony alone was said to number 150,- 
000, though this is probably an exaggeration. Like the Greek Orthodox Church, 
the Armenian Gregorian Church had been given practical self-government by 
Mohammed the Conqueror, so that the Patriarch of Constantinople was an im¬ 
portant and powerful official. In actual practice, however, he was, in the early 
19th century, merely the agent of the wealthy Armenian officials and bankers 
of the capital (the Amira), who formed a sort of aristocracy, cringing before 
their Turkish masters but taking a high hand in all questions concerning the 
Armenian Church and the Armenian people.^* 


® Odysseus (Sir Charles N. Eliot): tn Europe (London, 1900), p. 442. 
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The domination of the upper classes began to be broken in the time of 
Abdul Mejid. Factional strife between the official and banking groups gave an 
opening for popular intervention. In 1844 representatives of the guilds were 
given fourteen of the thirty seats on the council advising the patriarch, and in 
1847 the council was divided into ecclesiastical and lay branches. 

By this time the Armenians, like so many of the peoples of the Balkans, 
were experiencing a cultural revival, in part, no doubt, inspired by the example 
of the Greeks. The movement was simply another aspect of the infiltration of 
European influence in Turkey, a result of the improved communications, the 
development of trade, the advent of missionaries, and so on. The first Armenian 
newspaper was published at Smyrna in 1839. At the end of twentyffive years 
there were no less than fourteen of them published in the Empire. Like other 
“ backward *’ peoples the Armenians were seized with a veritable mania for 
education. One school after another was opened, until in 1866 there were thirty- 
two schools for boys and fourteen for girls in the capital alone. It was quite in 
keeping with this new spirit that the upper classes began to send their sons 
abroad to be educated. Since the i8th century there had been a haven of Arme¬ 
nian learning at Venice, where the Roman Catholic Mekhitarist Order had its 
monastery. In 1846 this order established the College de Samuel Moorat at Paris, 
which thenceforth became a centre for Armenian students. Many of these young 
men became infected with the ideas of democracy so prevalent in the period 
about 1848, and most of them returned to Constantinople as apostles of French 
ideas. They translated and carried back with them the works of Lamartine and 
Hugo, and before long the Armenian theatre in Pera was playing the French 
classical dramas as well.^® 

It was these young men who were largely responsible for the furtherance 
of the movement for reform within the government of the Armenian Church 
and nation as organized under the Turkish millet system. In i860 they forced 
through a constitution which provided for universal suffrage in the election for 
the Assembly. Henceforth the Patriarchate was to be wholly under the control 
of the elected representatives of the people. Therewith, one might say, the Ar¬ 
menians, unmolested by the Ottoman government, succeeded in effecting a 
liberal or even democratic constitution. As a community they not only governed 
themselves, but governed themselves by a very advanced system. 

But thus far there was no thought of breaking away from the Empire. It 
could still be said of the Armenians that the Turks had “ almost unlimited con- 

{Revuc des Deux Mondes, June 15, 1867, pp. 903-28); Leon Arpcc: The Armenian Awa\emnf 
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fidence in them.^* Indeed, if we may believe their own writers, there was at 
this time among the Armenians of Constantinople little knowledge of or in¬ 
terest in their fellow-countrymen in the isolated interior. The provinces them¬ 
selves were untouched by all this ferment, excepting for the fact that in 1857 
the abbot of the famous Varak Monastery at Van, Khrimian Hairig, started the 
publication of the first local journal, a monthly called The Eagle of Vasburagan. 
Khrimian, a self-taught man of the people, was one of the first and perhaps 
the greatest of the national leaders. Before any one else he began to preach re¬ 
sistance to the oppressor and to talk about national freedom. But his efforts were 
by no means appreciated by the Armenians in the capital, some of whom ap¬ 
pear to have hired a Kurd to assassinate this unwelcome agitator. Nothing 
came of the plot and Khrimian soon became popular among the lower classes. 
In 1869 he was elected patriarch of Constantinople, thereby becoming the head 
of the whole Armenian community. Under his direction the church organiza¬ 
tion made its first systematic inquiries into conditions in the provinces and 
passed along to the government the first protests and demands for protection.'® 
While the ideas of resistance were beginning to take root among some ele¬ 
ments in Constantinople, another factor came to play an important part in the 
situation. The Armenians who for centuries had been under the rule of the 
Persians seem to have been a more determined and vigorous group than those 
under Ottoman rule. In the i8th century they looked to Christian Russia to save 
them. They established contact with Peter the Great, who promised much and 
did little. They were encouraged by Catherine the Great to hope for the erec¬ 
tion of a Kingdom of Ararat under Russian protection. Catherine deserted them 
as she deserted the Greeks, but a generation later, after the war between Russia 
and Persia, the larger part of Persian Armenia passed under Russian rule 
(1829).'® The Armenians were well treated under Russian rule, and seem to 
have prospered greatly. But for almost fifty years more they had no contact with 
the Armenians of the Ottoman Empire. It was not until Russia began to em¬ 
bark upon a crusade to liberate the ChrivStians under the Ottoman yoke that the 
Armenians of the Caucasus bethought them of their brothers across the frontier. 
Krikor Ardsroume, editor of the important Armenian paper Mushag at Tiflis, 
in 1876 raised the question of aiding the Turkish Armenians. He called upon 
these people to revolt against the infidel and to rely upon Russia.'^ 
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The appeal at first made little impression. As the Russian armies, com¬ 
manded chiefly by Russian-Armenian generals, approached Erzerum in June 
1877? the Christian population was enthusiastic and prepared to join the in¬ 
vaders, but when the Russians were obliged to fall back the Armenians hastily 
changed their minds. “ A more selfish, narrow-minded, mean, cringing race I 
fancy does not exist,” wrote an English correspondent on the spot.^* At Con¬ 
stantinople the Armenian leaders at first repudiated any connexion with the 
Russians and protested loudly against all suggestions of revolt. Biit the insurrec¬ 
tion in Bulgaria, followed by the active intervention of the western powers, 
brought about a change of mind. Armenians abroad were exerting themselves 
to enlist the sympathy and aid of the English, while the leaders at Constanti¬ 
nople appealed to Lord Salisbury during the meeting of the international con¬ 
ference in November and December 1876. The Turkish constitution of Decem¬ 
ber 1876 opened up the prospect of better treatment and for a time appears to 
have satisfied the Armenians. But when the Russians crossed the Balkans and 
appeared in the environs of Con<^tantinople in January 1878 the patriarch. 
Nerses Varjabcdian, was sent out to the headquarters of the invaders to appeal 
for special consideration. 1 he mission was well received by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, but evidently did not secure as much as it hail hoped for. Article XV] 
of the Treaty of San Stefano did not provide for self-government of the Ar¬ 
menian vilayets, but simply engaged the Porte to undertake without delay the 
ameliorations and reforms demanded by local needs and to guarantee the Ar¬ 
menians security against the Kurds and the Circassians.^® 

This article of the San Stefano Treaty, among others, aroused the appre¬ 
hensions of the British, who had visions of a further Russian advance in Ar¬ 
menia which would threaten the road to the east. It was this fear that drove 
them to conclude with Turkey the famous Cyprus Convention of June 4, 1878 
From the negotiations preceding the conclusion of the Convention it is per¬ 
fectly clear that the Ehiglish government was much less concerned with the 
Armenians than with the country they inhabited. They were interested in bol¬ 
stering up the Turkish rule in northeastern Anatolia by reforming the Turkish 
governmental system. So it was provided, in the Convention, that the Sultan 
should undertake the reforms necessary for the good administration of the re¬ 
gion and for the protection of the Christian and other subjects of the Porte in 
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Asia Minor. It will be noted that not only the Armenians, but all the Sultans 
subjects were envisaged by this provision.^^ 

The Armenians were disappointed by the San Stefano Treaty but much en¬ 
couraged by the attitude of the British. They therefore decided to send a dele¬ 
gation to the Berlin Congress. The group was headed by Khrimian and toured 
the European capitals before going to the Congress. But at Berlin nothing was 
accomplished and little attention was paid to the pleas of the Armenian delega¬ 
tion. Their program was reasonable enough in itself: it called for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Christian governor-general, irremovable excepting with the consent 
of the powers, and for financial and judicial readjustments. A militia, from 
which nomad elements were to be excluded, and a gendarmerie were to pre¬ 
serve the peace. Nothing of this was embodied in the Treaty of Berlin. Article 
LXI of that famous document simply revived the provision of the San Stefano 
Treaty, adding, however, the important proviso that the Turkish government 
should report periodically to the powers what measures had been taken, while 
the powers should supervise their application.^* 

The Armenian delegation thought Article LXI quite inadequate and pro¬ 
tested against it, though without result. On his return to Constantinople 
Khrimian told his people bitterly that the other small nations had come to the 
Congress with iron ladles, while the Armenians had only paper ones. There was 
already talk of following the Bulgarian example and revolting. But for the 
time being the Armenians still hoped for aid from England. Henry C. Barkley, 
who travelled through Armenia in the latter part of 1878, says that in many places 
the inhabitants thought he was the forerunner of the British, who were come 
to save the people Everywhere he found the Armenians filled with hope of 
reform untler English auspices.^^ This same feeling is reflected in the memoirs 
of one of the later revolutionists, who says, speaking of this period: “ In each 
and every one of them (i.e. the Armenians) there was but one fixed idea, ham¬ 
mered in, as it were, like a nail: Bulgaria was freed by the intervention of Russia, 
why not Armenia with the help of England.” 

There was at least some justification for this attitude, for the English took 
their obligations under the Cyprus Convention seriously enough. They sent 
military consuls into Anatolia and tried to bring sufficient pressure on the Sultan 
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to introduce reform.^^ The Gladstone government, which came into office in 
£880, was, if anything, more assiduous. Strong representations were made to the 
Porte and the other powers were persuaded to join in a collective note demand- 
ing reform. But the Sultan merely temporized and did nothing. Neither would 
the other powers go to the lengths envisaged by Gladstone. “ The so-called 
Armenian reforms,” wrote Bismarck in 1883, “ are ideal and theoretical aspira¬ 
tions, which were given an appropriate place in the ornamental part of the 
transactions of the Congress, so that they could be used for parliamentary pur¬ 
poses. Their practical significance, whatever the final outcome, is very doubtful 
and cuts both ways so far as the Armenians are concerned.” ** 

What Bismarck meant by this seemingly cynical remark was simply this: 
that the Turkish government could not be changed by a stroke of the pen, that 
none of the powers could afford to go to war to secure reforms for the Arme¬ 
nians, and that consequently the prodding of the Sultan would only result in 
arousing him to the point where he would take revenge on the Armenians. 
This is exactly what happened; but there was, by 1883, no turning back. The 
Armenians had been thoroughly stirred by the events of 1876-1878. Speaking 
of the colony in Constantinople James Bryce wrote in 1877: “ They see that the 
time has come to make their voice heard in the world, and to claim (however 
little prospect there seems to be of their obtaining it) for their unhappy co¬ 
religionists in the Asiatic provinces of Turkey some share in Western sympa¬ 
thy.” There was no idea of leaving the Ottoman Empire or of setting up as 
a “ Switzerland in Asia Minor,” but in the writings of that time the same argu¬ 
ment comes out over and over again: why should all the sympathy of Europe 
be lavished upon the Bulgarians'^ Why are not the Armenians just as much 
entitled to self-government or at least to far-reaching reform ? The Armenians, 
so they claimed, did not love the Russians and would rather stay with the 
Ottoman Empire, but something would have to be done for them. Even Rus¬ 
sian rule would be better than what they had at the time.^’^ 

As soon as it became clear that nothing much could be hoped for from Eng¬ 
lish or international action the younger intellectuals began to talk of revolt. In 
June and July 1879 the English ambassador reported home that the Sultan, un¬ 
less he took care, would some day have on his hands an Armenian question 
similar to the Bulgarian question: “ The same intrigues are now being carried 
on in Asia Minor to establish an Armenian nationality and to bring about a 
state of things which may give rise to a Christian outcry and European inter¬ 
ference.” Nothing much is known of the revolutionary activities to which 
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Layard referred. There appears to have been some sort of Tugendhund formed 
at that time at Erzerum, and there were not a few minor conspiracies, which 
were betrayed. Mugarditch PortQukalian, one of the most influential leaders of 
the national movement, was at that time already making his school at Van a 
centre for the propagation of revolutionary sentiment.^® 

But nothing much could be accomplished along these lines. Since the appeal 
of the Armenians to the Russians and to the Congress of Berlin the Turkish 
government had become very suspicious of them and had begun to class them 
with the Greeks and Bulgarians as dangerous elements. The lot of the Arme- 
nians became much harder than it had been. Every effort at organization failed, 
partly because there were always enough Armenians who would sell their fellow- 
countrymen for an adequate consideration, and partly because the authorities 
were on the qut vtve. Men like Portoukalian were harried out of the land or 
thrown into prison. Portoukalian himself went to Marseilles, where there was 
a fairly large colony of Armenian traders, and there founded a paper, Armenia, 
in 1885. This organ was liberal rather than radical, but for years it was the 
rallying point of the revolutionary elements, who were organized in a Patriotic 
Union. One of Portoukahan’s collaborators, Avedisian, returned to Van and is 
said to have started there an active revolutionary group, the Armena\ans, of 
whom, however, little seems to be known,®® Somewhat later a number of mem¬ 
bers of the Union who were resident in England began to publish Haiastan, in 
French. They succeeded in organizing, in 1888, an Anglo-Armenian Committee, 
which counted among its members a number of Liberal members of parliament 
and became a very influential centre of propaganda. 

But these movements were fairly moderate. Portoukalian believed in the need 
for revolt, but thought that there should be long and careful preparation. This 
seems to have been the general attitude of the well-to-do Armenians, both in 
western Europe and in Constantinople. Very different was the viewpoint of a 
radical wing which began to emerge in the middle of the eighties. The short 
period from 1876 to 1883 was literally a golden age for the Armenians in Russia, 
a period of the most extraordinary cultural activity during which schools, thea¬ 
tres and newspapers sprang up like mushrooms. The whole Armenian popula¬ 
tion was fired with the idea of liberation. The great poet, Kamar-Katiba, called 
upon the Turkish Armenians to defend themselves, and not to rely upon Eu¬ 
rope, which was too far, or upon God, who was too high. Raffi, greatest of 
modern Armenian novelists, denounced the resignation of the Armenians and 
decried the deadening influence of the clergy. Fortresses, he declared, would be 
of more use than convents, arms of more use than sacred vases, and the smoke 
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of powder more agreeable than incense. No one man did more than Raifi to 
inflame the imagination of his people.®^ 

Rafli’s hostility to the Church was something new in Armenian affairs. So 
was the tendency of the younger generation to follow the lead of Russian nihil¬ 
ists and terrorists. In 1883 the Armenians of the Caucasus began to feel the 
effects of the new Russian policy marked out by Alexander III and Pobiedo- 
nostsev. Their schools were closed, their newspapers censored and their Church 
persecuted.^^ The effect of this was to drive the national and revolutionary move¬ 
ment under-ground. Student groups in St. Petersburg and Moscow came under 
the influence of the Russian socialists and terrorists. In Tiflis they organized 
secret groups, which read Darwin, Spencer, Lassalle and Marx."^^ In the sum¬ 
mer of 1890 these groups, after many heated discussions and clashes, combined 
to form the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, or Dashnagtzouttan, which 
began to publish a paper, the Droshag (Standard). Its progiam was, from 
the outset, a mixture of socialistic and nationalistic teaching, but even its cham¬ 
pions tell us that the socialistic element was regarded merely as a remote ideal, 
something for the intellectuals to think about. The essential plank in the plat¬ 
form was aetton, to secure the “ political and economic freedom of Turkish 
Armenia.” The purpose of the organization, says its leading apologist, was to 
bring about “ a long drawn-out fight against the Ottoman tyranny, to create in 
the country a continuous revolutionary state, always having before our eyes 
the intervention of the third factor — the European factor.” The Program of 
1892 begins with a nebulous preamble of a purely socialistic nature, but then 
goes on suddenly to a discussion of the conditions of the Armenians in Turkey 
and declares that only “ an armed revolution and the use of force ” can put an 
end to an intolerable situation. The Federation therefore arranged to organize 
revolutionary bands which should fight the government incessantly and should 
terrorize government officials, traitors, usurers and all kinds of exploiters.*^ 
The A. R. F. began its work with boundless enthusiasm. “ The atmosphere 
was replete with the intoxicating odor of gunpowder, the roll of drums and 
the sound of speeches, songs and shibboleths.” ** Revolutionary groups were 
organized at Trebizond, Van, Constantinople and other places. But for all this 
coming and going little seems to have been accomplished. We are told that by 
1892 the organization was already pretty much discouraged. The original plans 
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tor freedom were given up and the leaders hardly dared hope even for auton¬ 
omy, even if tlie program still spoke of “political and economic indcj)end- 
ence.’* In any event it has never, to my knowledge, been claimed that the 
Federation played a leading role in the disturbances prior to 1895. 

In these first years of the Armenian Revolution (and the Revolution is as 
important as the massacres) the direction was in the hands of a difTercnt group. 
In 1886 Avetis Nazarbek, an Armenian student at Paris who seems to have been 
financially well off, paid a visit to some fellow-students at Geneva. He had 
been a contributor to Portoukalian’s Armenia, but found it too tame His 
fiancee, Marian Vartanian, had taken an active part in the Russian revolutionary 
movement and had probably converted Nazarbek to the socialist, terrorist creed. 
Later critics maintained that Nazarbek was an incompetent who could not even 
pass his university examinations, and asserted that his fiancee was an hysterical 
woman who spoke only Russian and thought nothing of having the Turkish 
Armenians massacred in order to bring nearer the dawn of a new social era.®^ 
Whether this was true or not, Nazarbek seems to have had a persuasive tongue 
and a good pen, and Marian had all of the fire and passion of the woman revo¬ 
lutionary. As a result of the discussions in Geneva the students appealed to Por- 
toukalian to head a new revolutionary society, which he refused to do. There¬ 
upon Nazarbek and his friends arranged a Caucasian Soiree and raised enough 
money to buy type and start their own newspaper, HentchaJ{ (I’hc Bell), which 
is reminiscent of Herzen’s Ko/o/{oL 

The first number of Hentc/ia/( was published in Geneva in November 1887. 
For the next two years all the articles were written by Nazarbek, who faked 
correspondence from Turkey and also contributions. I’hc whole enterprise was 
really his, and his associates hardly numbered a half dozen. In the very first issue 
he announced the aim of his group to be the political independence of Turkish 
Armenia and ultimately its organization as a socialist state. Through propa¬ 
ganda, agitation and terrorization (the methods were borrowed in toto from 
the Russian Will of the People) it was hoped to start a great insurrectionary 
movement in Turkey. Nazarbek envisaged drawing the Assyrians, Yezidis and 
even the Kurds (!) into the movement and planned to co-operate with the 
Macedonian, Cretan and Albanian revolutionaries It was confidently expected 
that when the whole Empire was aflame the European [lowers would step in 
and secure the rights of the small nations. Then, ultimately, it might be possible 
to unite Turkish, Russian and Persian Armenians in one socialist state.®® 

Varandian, op cit, I, pp. 83 ff., 106 ff. This seems much nearer the truth than the thesis 
of Darakir: “ Angahkouthian Caghaparc H. H. Dashnagtzouthian Hinnatirncre Medaynouthian 
metch ” (“ The Idea of Independence in the Minds of the Founders of the A R F in Hatrentt( 
Amsal{ir, September, 1932, pp 87-103). 
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The Hentchakian Revolutionary Party was, in 1890, invited to join the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, and did so, but the association of the two 
did not last long. Nazarbek was evidently not an easy person to get on with, 
and preferred to work on his own. At first he had trouble in finding followers, 
but his few collaborators worked hard. Khan-Azad, for example, went to Con¬ 
stantinople in July 1889 and began to spread propaganda. He consulted with 
Khrimian, but found the old man doubtful: ‘'You are crazy,” said the old 
patriot; “ The Armenians arc a very small nation, and how i>iuch blood will 
have to be shed.” He could not see how anything substantial could be done 
without FAiropcan help. But Khan-Azad was not discouraged. He went on to 
Tiflis, where he had no better luck. Tt was only in Trebizond that he found 
any real enthusiasm. There he established the central committee of the party, 
and from that centre agents were sent out who organized revolutionary cells in 
Erzerum, Kharput, Smyrna, Aleppo and many other places.Nazarbek himself 
stayed discreetly in Geneva, but in a volume of stories published later he has 
given us vivid pictures of the agitators visiting the peasants, “ talking the night 
through with them, speaking with them of their sulTenngs, unceasingly, im¬ 
patiently, preaching the gospel of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, rousing 
their crushed spirits with high resolves and mighty aspirations.” 

The ambassadors at Constantinople were not slow in following the develop¬ 
ment of this agitation. From 1888 onward the English representative reported 
the presence of revolutionaries and the seizure of seditious literature. Revolu¬ 
tionary placards were being postetl in the cities and there were not a few cases 
of the blackmailing of wealthy Armenians, who were forced to contribute to 
the cause. Europeans in Turkey were <igreed that the immediate aim of the 
agitators was to incite disorder, bring about inhuman reprisals, and so provoke 
die intervention of the powers. For that reason, it was said, they operated by 
preference in areas where the Armenians were in a hopeless minority, so that 
reprisals would be certain. One of the revolutionaries told Dr. Hamlin, the 
founder of Robert College, that the Hcntchak bands would 

” watch their opportunity to kill Turks and Koords, set fire to their villages, and 
then make their escajx: into the mountains The enraged Moslems will then rise, 
and fall upon the defenceless Armenians and slaughtei them with such barbarity 
that Russia will enter m the name of humanity and Christian civilization and 
take possession ” 

Nazarbek’s close associate Khan-Azad “ Hai Heghapo^jhaganic Housheritz ” (“Memoirs of an 
Armenian Rcvolutionaiy,” in Jlaittmk Amsa\tr, V, 1927, no 8, pp 60-72, no 9, pp «;2-63), but 
see also Na/arbek’s own account in the article “ Zcitun ” (Contemporary Review, April, 1896, pp. 
513-28) and in the mtioduction to his book Thronp^h the Stotm (London, 1899) Fuither informa¬ 
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Armemenne (Pans, 1895), pp 42 ff.; in Berard La Politique dii Sultan, pp. 155-6, 166-70; and 
in the official Turkish publication Aspirations et Agtssements Revolutionnanes des Comttes Arme- 
mens (Constantinople, 1917), pp 16 fT 
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When the horrified missionary denounced the scheme as atrocious and infernal 
beyond anything ever known, he received this reply: 

“ It appears so to you, no doubt; but wc Armenians have determined to be free. 

Europe listened to the Bulgarian horrors and made Bulgaria free. She will listen 

to our cry when it goes up in the shrieks and blood of millions of women and 

children We arc desperate We shall do it.*’ 

Serious trouble began in 1890, when there were disturbances and some blood¬ 
shed at Erzerum. The outbreak had not been premeditated or planned, but the 
Hentchak hoped to capitalize it. The group was therefore much surprised that 
the powers made so little of it. To encourage interest it arranged to stage a great 
demonstration in Constantinople to impress both the Turkish and the Euro¬ 
pean governments. The affair was carefully planned and the minimum demands 
of the revolutionaries (civil liberties) were sent in advance to the foreign am- 
bassadois A proclamation was read in the Armenian Church at Kum-Kapu, 
in which the Armenians were told in so many words: “ You must be your own 
self-governing master.” 

Even this demonstration had no favorable results. During the following 
months the efforts of the leaders seem to have gone into negotiations for an 
agreement with other revolutionary groups. There were long conferences at 
Athens, and in December 1891 the Hentchak officially joined the Oriental Fed¬ 
eration of Macedonian, Albanian, Cretan and Greek revolutionists. The news¬ 
paper was transferred to Athens, where it remained until the end of 1894, 
which time the Armenian organization moved to London. In the interval 
propaganda was being carried on in Armenia and efforts were being made to 
induce the Kurds to join forces with the insurgents Agents were sent also to 
America, where branches were established in Boston, Worcester and other cities. 
Khan-Azad reports that he raised in America no less than $10,000 to support 
tlie cause.'^'^ 

When the Gladstone cabinet came into power in the summer of 1892 the 
hopes of the Armenians ran high, for was not the Grand Old Man the savior 
of the oppressed ? As a matter of fact the Liberal government began almost at 
once to send sharp notes to the Porte. The Anglo-Armenian Committee and 
the Evangelical Alliance made the most of the situation and raised the hue and 
cry of religious persecution. But English influence had sunk so low at Con- 

Letter in the Boston Congregatwnahst. December 23, 1893, reproduced in Foreign Rela¬ 
tions of the United States, 1895, p 1416, and in Turkey No. 6 (i8g6), no. 214. Similar utterances 
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stantinople that no attention was paid to the protests from London. The Turkish 
government probably realized even then that the Russian government, just as 
hostile to the Hentchakian aspirations as the Turkish, would stand behind it. 
In 1890 the Russian officials had co-operated with the Turkish in breaking up 
an Armenian raiding party organized in the Caucasus.Many writers have 
taken the stand that English intervention only made matters worse. “ The Turk 
begins to repress because we sympathize,” wrote David Hogarth; “and we 
sympathize the more because he represses, and so the vicious cnclc revolves.”*^ 
England “ is more responsible for the cold-blooded murders which have come 
near exterminating the Armenians than all other nations put together,” re¬ 
marked an American traveller.'*® 

It requires no very vivid imagination to picture the reaction of the Turks 
to the agitation of the revolutionists. They had constantly in mmd, if not the 
revolt of the Greeks, at least the insurrection in Bulgaria and tlic disastrous 
intervention of Russia and the powers Whether Abdul Hamid deserves the 
black reputation that has been pinned to him is a matter for debate. If he was 
“ the bloody assassin ” anrl the “ red Sultan ” to most people he was the hard¬ 
working, conscientious, much harassed but personally charming ruler to others. 
Those who have spoken for him have pointed out that the Sultan felt his Em¬ 
pire threatened by the Armenians, who, he knew or at least believed, were in 
league with the Young Turks, the Greeks, Macedonians, etc. They believe that 
Abdul Hamid was the victim of what we moderns cal! a persecution complex. 
He was terrified, and for that reason surrounded himself not only with high 
walls, but with all sorts of dubious characters, especially spies and delators who 
justified their existence by bringing ever more alarming reports^’' 

So much at least cannot be denied: that the revolutionists planned a great 
conflagration and that they gave the Sultan and his ministers ample fright. One 
of their proclamations read: 

“The times are most critical and pregnant with ominous events. The cup is 
full. Prepare for the inevitable Organize, arm, — arm with anything. If one 
place revolts or shows resistance, do the same in your locality. Spread the fight 
for liberation. Yes, in truth, it is better to live as a free man for a day, for an 
hour, and to die fighting, than to live a life of slavery for generations, nay for 
centuries.” 

Varandian, op. cit., I, pp. 69 ff. 
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l6o THE QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 

In the summer of 1894 the Revolutionary Committee wrote a letter to the 
Grand Vizier warning him that there would be a general rising in the Empire 
if the “ very just demands of the Armenian people ” were not met/® No one 
could blame the government for anticipating a tremendous upheaval and for 
raking precautions. Probably to counteract the efforts made to bring the Kurds 
into the movement, the Sultan had, in 1891, organized the tribesmen in the 
famous Hamidie regiments, which were modelled on the Russian cossack 
brigades and were supposedly meant to act as a frontier defense force. In 1877 
and 1878, however, the Kurd troops had been more trouble than they were 
worth; it may therefore be assumed that the purpose of the new organizations 
was to satisfy the chiefs and keep them from joining forces with the Armenian 
revolutionaries. In fact they could and were, under the new system, used 
against the Armenians. Beginning in 1892 the Hamidie regiments, sometimes 
supported by regular troops, began to raid the Armenian settlements, burning 
the houses, destroying the crops and cutting down the inhabitants. 

And so the revolutionaries began to get what they wanted — reprisals. It 
mattered not to them that perfectly innocent people were being made to suffer 
for the realization of a program drawn up by a group in Geneva or Athens, a 
group which had never been given any mandate whatever by the Armenian 
community. So far as one can make out the Hentchak agitators were artlenily 
supported by the lower-class Armenians in Constantinojile, with whose help 
they forced the election of the patriot Ismirlian as patriarch in 1894. 
upper classes ajipcar to have been opposed to the whole program; indeed, they 
were victimized themselves by threatening letters and by blackmail into the 
financing of a scheme which they regarded as disastrous. As for the peasantry m 
the provinces, it is perfectly obvious that they did not know what it was all 
about. Isabella Bishop, who travelled through the country in 1891, makes the 
positive statement “ that the Armenian peasant is as destitute of political aspira¬ 
tions as he IS ignorant of political grievances not on .i single occasion did I 
hear a wish expressed for political or administrative reform, or for Armenian 
independence ” Hogarth tells of Armenians in the provinces who said they 
wished the patriots would leave them alone. But these people were not con¬ 
sulted Whether they liked it or not, they were marked out by others for the 
sacrifice; their lives were the price to be paid for the realization of the phantastic 
national-socialist state of the fanatics. 

After numerous minor exploits the Armenian revolutionaries arranged for 
a grand coup. They organized a really formidable rising among the Armenian 
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mountaineers of the Sassun region, ]ust to the southwest of Mush. There, and in 
the Zcitun district, the Armenians were, like the Kurds, a tough, warlike group 
of herdsmen who could be depended upon to put up a hard fight. The rising 
took place in the early autumn of 1894, but it was put down in a remarkably 
short time, for the simple reason that the government, probably forewarned, 
rushed in Hnmidie regiments from other places and wiped out the insurrec¬ 
tion by having some twenty-five villages destroyed and some ten to twenty 
thousand Armenians massacred.'*' 

When news of these happenings reached England there was a repetition of 
the outcry that went up after the Hulgarian atrocities of 1876. Organizations like 
the Anglo-Armcnian Committee and the Evangelical Alliance made the most of 
the religious aspect of the Armenian question and demanded immediate action 
by the government. At first it was proposed to send a British agent to investigate 
the situation, but finally, under pressure and amid loud protests, the Porte of¬ 
fered to des[)atch a commission of investigation. This satisfied public opinion 
until it was revealed that the commission was not to look into the massacre of 
the Armenians but was only “ to inquire into the criminal conduct of Armenian 
brigands.” The Turkish government flatly refused to admit that there had been 
massacres. There had been a revolution, it maintained, and that revolution had 
been put down. There was no reason for investigation and certainly no reason 
for foreign intervention. If, then, the government was prepared to send a com¬ 
mission, this was simply to show its readiness to meet the wishes of the British 
government. It need hardly be said that this attitude made a most unfavorable 
impression in England, where the Sultan and his government had long since 
become extremely unpopular, and where, it should be remembered, no one 
knew anything about the revolutionary movement, its aims or its methods. 
Speaking of the agitation in England, Sir Chailes Eliot remarked quite ajuly 
that the object of the Pwangelical Alliance and other bodies was to ameliorate 
the lot of the Armenians, but that 

“ this laudable project was hampered by their invincible ignorance of the spirit 
and methods of the East. They invoked public opinion, ’^he rights of Armenia, 
religious equality, and other excellent principles, which were understood in 
Turkey about as well as a body of British electors would understand a proposal 
to cure agricultural depression by a Hatt-i-Sherif.” 

Be that as it may, the London government had to take account of this attitude 
and therefore proposed to attach the consul at Erzerum to the Turkish 
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In the opinion of the German and Russian ambassadors at London, the 
British government itself was very anxious to avoid the serious complications 
in whicii public opinion threatened to involve it. No objection was raised there¬ 
fore when the Sultan suggested that the French and Russian consuls should 
also take part in the work. After a good deal of delay, it was finally arranged 
that not even consuls but simply delegates were to accompany the Turkish com¬ 
mission. It is quite obvious that neither the Russian government nor the French 
government took much interest in this affair, llie Russian government made 
it perfectly clear that it was averse to raising any political question. It is equally 
clear that it wished to avoid having too much done for the Armenians. It must 
be remembered that the Hentchak program had been published and that its 
realization would have endangered the Russian as well as the Ottoman Empire. 
The Tsar had as much interest as the Sultan in checking the Armenian revolu¬ 
tionary movement. 

The French government, on the other hand, joined in the action in order 
not to be sejiaratcd from its ally, and in order to keep the question international. 
In an article written some time afterward M. Hanotaux, who had had ten years’ 
experience in Constantinople and probably knew a good deal more about con¬ 
ditions than the outraged humanitarians of the Evangelical Alliance, remarked 
that the matter could perhaps have been settled more easily if the powers had 
not intervened. ‘‘ There is always somewhere in the l^ritish Empire,” he said, 
“ some committee, some sect, some club which in good faith and probably to 
while away the weary afternoons of foggy Sundays dreams of I know not what 
modification, amelioration, destruction or reconstruction of all or part of things 
past, present or future.” “ Modern science,” he remarked in one of his first 
essays, “ is compelled to recognise that social life is a struggle, and that this 
struggle may occasion moments of pitiless intoxication.” 

The (k)mmission proceeded with its labors during the entire spring of 1895, 
with the results that might have been expected. The Turks discovered what they 
wanted to discover, and the European delegates did likewise. The upshot of the 
whole affair was that in April 1895 the English, French and Russian ambassadors 
at Constantinople worked out a scheme of reform for the six vilayets. The terms 
of this reform scheme were so modest that one can not be far wrong in suspect¬ 
ing that the Russian and French ambassadors acted as a brake on their English 
colleague.®^ The British cabinet was by no means satisfied, but failed utterly in 
its efforts to get more extensive provisions. Prince Lobanov, who succeeded 
Giers as Russian minister of foreign affairs in March 1895, pointed out the diffi¬ 
culties of introducing reforms which would satisfy the Armenians unless the 
powers were prepared to undertake the reform of the administration of the 
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whole of Turkey in Asia. He objected to the inclusion of six vilayets in the term 
Armenia.®® Somewhat later, when the Sultan temporized about accepting the 
proposals of the powers and the English ambassador began to talk of using 
pressure, Lobanov refused absolutely to associate his government with any 
measures of constraint. The Armenian committees in London and elsewhere 
aimed at the creation in Asia Minor of a district in which the Armenians 
should enjoy exceptional privileges, and which would form the nucleus of a 
future independent Armenian Kingdom, and to this Russn would not and 
could not agree.®^ 

There we may leave the Armenian question for the time being. So far as 
international alignments were concerned it brought about a temporary associa¬ 
tion of England, Russia and France, a Near Eastern Triplice, which made it 
appear that Britain had finally broken away from the Triple Alliance and had 
succeeded in drawing closer to the new Dual Alliance. As a matter of fact the 
Near Eastern Triplice had no such significance. No effort was ever made to 
exclude the powers of the Triple Alliance from the action. Russia and France 
were originally invited to loin England simply because they were the only other 
two powers having consuls at Erzerum. The Sultan was anxious to associate 
them in the action and they themselves thought it expedient not to allow Eng¬ 
land to act alone. Hie English govcinmcnt itself was forced by popular agitation 
to take a stronger line than it would have wished. It must have known, from 
the reports of its own representatives, what the nature of the Armenian revolu¬ 
tionary movement was and what a serious menace it might be to the whole 
situation in the Near East. 

Enough has been said above to make unnecessary any further reference here 
to the Hentchak and its program and methods. The leaders were quite prepared 
to have thousands of their fellow-countrymen massacred in order to force inter¬ 
vention by the European powers and in order to raise from the ruins of the 
Ottoman Empire a new Armenian socialist state. Had they had only England 
to deal with they might very well have succeeded, for the English people arc 
easily aroused in a religious or humanitarian cause, and have never shown them¬ 
selves very critical when once they were excited. JEit the continental govern¬ 
ments were not so easily deluded. After all, if the Turks were massacring the 
Armenians, so were the Russians massacring the Jews. If the Turks oppressed 
the Armenians, did not the Russians oppress them too.!^ —did they not oppress 
the Poles and other nationalities as well.? One might sympathize with these 
people, but one could not start a great European conflagration for their sake, 
and everyone understood that a reopening of the Turkish question might very 
well result in such a conflagration. 

The Russians, of course, were in a special position, because the Armenian 
movement touched them as well as the Turks. It has often been remarked that 
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the crime of the partition of Poland served as the strongest link binding the 
three criminals together for a hundred years. In the same way the Armenian 
agitation was a force that made for Russian support of the Turk, no matter 
what other forces tended to drive the Russians into aggression against him And 
so the Russians from the outset opposed all far-reaching reform. France followed 
Russia m order to be of service to a new ally and in order to prevent the English 
from monopolizing the protection of the Christians in the Levant. But from 
such a combination nothing very constructive could be hoped. The revolution¬ 
aries had succeeded in provoking the intervention of the European powers, but 
the intervention was such that it was doomed to failure frt^m the very beginning. 
The net result of this phase of the movement was that thousands of innocent 
Armenians lost their lives, and there was no real gam to be shown. 
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VI 

The Sino-Japanese War and the Fat 
Eastern Triplice 




I F THE Armenian Triplice was at bottom a farce, a combination 
devoid of any sound basis of common interest, much the same can be said 
of the Russian-French-Gcrman coalition which was called into existence m 
the spring of 1895 ^7 acute crisis resulting from Japan’s war with China. 
This conflict Itself was of the utmost importance in the history of international 
relations, for it marked the transition of the Far Eastern C]uestion from a state 
of quiescence to one of extreme activity. From 1895 until 1905 the problems 
connected with China and her future demanded the untiring vigilance of the 
European powers. More and more they came to dominate the course of inter¬ 
national relations. 

During the 19th century the great Chinese Empire had been forced, by 
diplomacy and war, to open a large number of ports to European commerce; 
after the middle of the century Japan, too, had been obliged to give up her 
isolation and her policy of exclusion. England had taken the lead in forcing 
open the gates of China, and English traders lost no time in exploiting this 
immense new market of more than three hundred million people. In 1894 
England controlled about 65% of the Chinese trade, and fully 85% of all im¬ 
ports and exports were carried in British bottoms. Germany, France and Russia, 
though they lagged far behind England, were rapidly developing their com¬ 
mercial position, and were finding China one of the most lucrative and promis¬ 
ing of markets.^ 

Prior to 1894 the European interest in China was primarily commercial. The 
powers on the whole tended to act together against the Chinese government. 
But even before the war between China and Japan the policy of dismemberment 
had begun. England, France and Russia had all made attempts, some successful, 
some not, to lop off outlying territories that were tributary to the Chinese 
Emperor. In Burma, Indo-China, central Asia, and in the far north, along the 
Amur, this new policy had met with ominous success. It was in keeping with this 
hunger for territory that the Japanese began to turn covetous eyes upon Korea, 

^ George N Cur/on; Problems of the Far Ea<t (T.ondon, 1894), p 302, R S M*.Cord(x:k; 
British Fur Fastern Policy, i8()4~igoo (New York, 1931), pp. 71 ff.; B. A. Romanov: Rossta t 
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another vassal state of China, hut one which was far more important than the 
others because of its geographical position. Located at the entrance to the Gulf 
of Pechili it commanded the approaches to Tientsin and to Peking itself. The 
Japanese claims to Korea went back to the nebulous early ages of the Christian 
era, but since the famous expedition of Hideyoshi to Korea in the late i6th 
century the connexion had been allowed to fall more or less into desuetude. It 
was not until the re-establishment of the Mikado’s power in 1867 that serious 
attempts were made to re-affirm Japanese overlordship. The first efiforts were 
completely unsuccessful, and thereafter there was constant danger of Japan’s 
resorting to the use of force. Hie warlike Samurai and their chiefs repeatedly 
pressed for action, and it was only with difriculiy that the government succeeded 
in particilly satisfying this belligerent element by expeditions to Formosa and 
to the Liu-Kiu Islands. Nevertheless, it was through the action of Japan that 
Korea was opened to foreign trade in 1876 and it was through the energetic 
policy of the government that an agicement was come to with Cdiina in 1885. 
Under the terms of this convention neither China nor Japan was to send troops 
into Korea without notifying the f)thcr. But the legal status of Korea in inter¬ 
national law remained undefined. The Chinese, who had on several occasions 
repudiated responsibility for the transgressions of the Korean government and 
had allowed foreign powers to negotiate with the King of Koiea as with an 
independent sovereign, made every UTort, after 1885, io re-establish actual con¬ 
trol over Korean alfairs. Yuan Shih-k’ai, the Chinese resident of Seoul, acted 
almost like a mayor of the palace, and through him the Chinese government 
directed the course of Korean policy.^ 

But the Korean cpicstion was not one that concerned China and Japan alone. 
Korea, indeed, had by 1894 become a sort of focal point Lor great European 
rivalries, as well as for Asiatic antagonisms A potential enemy was Russia, which, 
since the Crimean War, had become more and more interested in Pacific prob¬ 
lems. The eminent Russian pro-consul, Count Muraviev-Amurski, had, in 1858 
and i860, taken advantage of China’s conHict with France and England to 
secure Chinese recognition of Russia’s title to Siberian territory south to the 
Amur River, as well as to the Maritime Province, at the southern tip of which, 
not far from the Korean border, he founded Vladivostok in i860. But these 
considerable acquisitions satisfied neither Muraviev nor his government, for 
the harbor of Vladivostok was closed by ice for four months of the year. Russia 
needed an open harbor on the Pacific, if only as a base for naval operations. In 
1861 the first efiForts were made to secure such a base. A Russian force occupied 
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the island of Tsushima, a Japanese possession lying just off the southeast coast 
of Korea. But the attempt failed. The English were at once suspicious of the 
Russian advance and the commander of the British Far Eastern squadron 
obliged the Russians to leave.® 

Thereafter the Russians began to concentrate their attention on Korea, 
which, with its broken coastline, had some of the finest harbors in the Far East. 
In the spring of 18(85, during the acute tension in Anglo-Russian relations re¬ 
sulting from the Muscovite advance on the Afghan frontier, rumors got about 
that the Russians were about to seize Port Lazarev, which they had surveyed 
and named in 1854. Once again the British acted without hesitation. The 
admiral in command on the Far Eastern station was instructed to occupy Port 
Hamilton, an island off the south coast of Korea, without consulting either the 
Chinese or the Korean government. Though this action was an open violation 
of international law, the British remained in occupation until the spring of 1887, 
when the Chinese government succeeded in securing from the Russian govern¬ 
ment a promise that it would not seize any part of Korean territory. It appears 
that the British were induced to evacuate partly because the admiralty reported 
unfavorably on the possibilities of this particular port.* 

During the next seven or eight years the Korean situation remained very 
unsettled. The Chinese were trying desperately to establish control over Korean 
alTairs, thereby driving the King into the arms of Russia. He seems to have asked 
the Tsar to assume a protectorate over the Kingdom. Though the request was 
evaded by the authorities in St. Petersburg, the secret leaked out, the result 
being that the Chinese redoubled their elTorts to make their influence paramount 
in Seoul. Naturally the Russians did not like this new turn. Neither, for that 
matter, did the Japanese or the Americans, though the English stood behind 
Li Hung-chang and probably encouraged him. There has recently been pub¬ 
lished an interesting Russian document — the record of a discussion which took 
place in May 1888 between the governor-general of the Cis-Amurian province 
and Zinoviev, head of the Asiatic department of the Russian foreign office. 
These gentlemen decided that though Korea was of great importance to Russia, 
it would be unwise to acquire the peninsula, because it was so exposed that it 
would be hard to defend and because action there would bring Russia into 
conflict with China, supported by England, and with Japan. On the other hand, 
Chinese control of Korea would be very detrimental for Russia. The best thing, 
therefore, would be to work with Japan and the United States in supporting the 
Korean government against the pretensions of the Chinese.® 

* Curzon, op. cit., p. 224. 
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The Russians, then, were pursuing a decidedly cautious policy with regard 
to Korea, chiefly because they were afraid of becoming embroiled m war with 
England. For reasons that are not entirely obvious the British seemed deter¬ 
mined to prevent the Russians from encroaching on Korea and from securing 
an ice-free port. “Permanent Russian squadrons at Port Lazareff and Fusan 
would convert her (Russia) into the greatest naval Power in the Pacific,” de¬ 
clared Curzon in an interesting but perhaps somewhat alarmist volume pub¬ 
lished on the eve of the war between China and Japan. “ Russia is the nightmare 
of all Chinese statesmen . , . and a burning, ineradicable sore m the breast of 
the Manchus,” remarked another English publicist in 1885." advised the 
formation of an Anglo-Chincse alliance to meet this danger, and suggested that 
Japan too might be induced to join the combination. The same idea was put 
forward by Sir Charles Dilkc and later by Curzon. Apparently some advances 
of this nature were made to China in 1885 and again in 1893. Nothing concrete 
resulted, but there was, in fact, a sort of unofficial Anglo-Chinese entente in the 
decade following 1885. England staunchly supported the Chinese policy in 
Korea.' 

The Japanese, on their part, were pursuing a policy in Korea not so different 
from that of Russia. They too desired to see Korea independent and opened up 
to foreign enterprise. But, despite this community of policy, it was almost im¬ 
possible for Japan to play an active role, for during these years the government 
was so taken up with domestic matters that an active foreign policy was almost 
out of the question. At the same time close co-operation with Russia was hardly 
feasible, for the Japanese were profoundly suspicious of the Russian designs. A 
mission sent to Korea as early as 1869 was instructed to inquire into the rela¬ 
tions of that country with Russia as well as with China. During the ensuing 
years Count Ito and other Japanese statesmen firmly opposed military action in 
Korea on the plea that Russia was the enemy most to be feared and that, if Japan 
became involved in Korea, Russia would victimize them both. Of course the 
Tokyo government, and for that matter the Japanese people, continued to be 
deeply interested in the Korean problem. They had great economic as well as 
political and military interests in the peninsula. Ito is said to have told Li Hung- 
chang in 1885 that while China’s claims were chiefly historical and sentimental, 
Japan’s claims were based upon economic necessity; she needed Korea as an 
outlet for her surplus population and as a source of food supply.^ The facts bear 
out this assertion. In 1894 fully ninety per cent of Korea’s foreign trade was 
with Japan. There were considerable Japanese settlements in all the larger 
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towns, and the Japanese were strengthening their economic hold on the country 
tlirough the operation of banks, concessions and trading establishments.® 

In the years preceding the outbreak of the war between China and Japan 
every effort was made by Li Hung-chang to bolster up the Chinese position in 
the north. Efforts were made to build up a modern fighting force, and, with 
the help of English instructors, to acquire a respectable modern navy. In Man¬ 
churia and especially at Port Arthur large arsenals and military and naval stores 
were established. Not content with these preparations, Li decided to provide 
the means of communication necessary to make these new forces effective. The 
railway from Tientsin to the Kaiping coal fields, the first serious attempt at 
railway construction in China, was completed in 1889. In 1891 its extension to 
the great wall at Shanhaikwan was undertaken. But the line was meant only 
as part of a much larger plan. In May 1890 Li sent the English engineer, Mr. 
C. W. Kinder, to plot a line from Shanhaikwan northeastward through Man¬ 
churia to Mukden and thence towards the Russian frontier. Kinder actually 
made the tour, travelling in great secrecy 

Li’s railway projects had very important consequences. Despite the secrecy 
of Kinder’s movements the Russian intelligence service discovered his intentions. 
At Vladivostok and at St. Petersburg much alarm was felt, for the Manchurian 
railway scheme looked almost like a threat at Russia’s territory on the Amur 
and the Ussuri. Ever since the time of Muraviev-Amurski there had been talk 
of connecting Russia’s Siberian possessions with Europe by a transcontinental 
railroad. Muraviev himself was deeply interested in schemes advanced by Eng¬ 
lish and American concession-hunters. During the 1870’s and i88o’s some atten¬ 
tion was given to the matter, especially by the Russian minister of communica¬ 
tions, Possiett, who repeatedly stressed the need of opening up the wealth of 
Siberia. But the war of 1877-1878 and the subsequent financial difficulties of the 
government, as well as the inability of experts to agree upon a route, prevented 
specific action being taken. Only after the acute crisis of 1885 was the strategic 
argument advanced persistently by the governors and military men in the Far 
East. It was clearly urgent that Vladivostok should be connected by rail with 
the hinterland. Tsar Alexander himself saw the need of the railway, and used 
his authority to push the project. But the minister of finance, Vishnegradski, 
continued to plead lack of funds and no substantial progress was made until 
news came of Li’s projected Manchurian line. In February 1891 the decision 
was taken to construct the line, beginning at Vladivostok as well as at the 
European end. In September 1892, Count Sergius Witte became minister of 
finance. He believed firmly in the economic as well as in the strategic value of 
the road and became the most ardent supporter of the enterprise. Construction 

® Curzon, op. cit., pp. 185, 204 ff. 
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was advanced as far as possible and there was every prospect that the line would 
be completed before scheduled time.“ 

The construction of the Transsiberian Railway was regarded throughout the 
world as a portentous departure in Russian policy; as an event bound to trans- 
form the whole Far Eastern question and at the same time to modify the whole 
framework of international relations. Japan as well as China watched the Rus¬ 
sian plan with deep apprehension. In Tokyo it was feared that if the Russians 
once completed their system of communications it would no longer be possible 
to resist their advance with anything like even chances of success. Yet the in¬ 
dependence of Korea or its ultimate control by Japan was looked upon by 
Japanese political circles as indispensable to the security of the Empire. No 
doubt the domestic situation in Japan also had a direct bearing on the govern¬ 
ment’s policy. Since the election of the first parliament m 1890 there had been 
no end of trouble with the radical and militaristic elements. Time and again 
parliament had to be adjourned or dissolved. When, in 1893, a sharp crisis arose 
in the relations between Japan and Korea, growing out of the prohibition of the 
export of beans, the American minister at Tokyo reported that there was a 
strong war feeling among the Japanese ministers and that “ an invasion of 
Korea would be popular.” The military elements, he declared, would like “ to 
transfer the spirit of strife and conflict from internal politics of Japan to Lorcign 
affairs.” It is claimed by some that the Japanese government indirectly en¬ 
couraged the revolutionary movement of the Tong-haks in Korea in 1893-1894. 
At any rate the affair created a tremendous degree of excitement in Japan, with 
violent attacks upon the government for the weakness of its policy.^^ 

Under the terms of the Tientsin Convention both China and Ja[)an had the 
right to send troops into Korea to preserve order. The Koreans invited the 
Chinese to come to their rescue, and Li Hung-chang, after some hesitation, 
despatched some three thousand men, duly notifying the Japanese of the fact. 
The Tokyo government followed suit by sending a force which before long 
amounted to eight or ten thousand. In the meanwhile the Korean government 
had itself put down the Tong-haks. The Chinese government was prepared to 
withdraw its forces, and invited the Japanese to do likewise. But the Tokyo 
government now came forward with a new program — it refused to evacuate 
until adequate reforms had been arranged for. The Peking government was 
invited to join in this reform action, but flatlv refused to intervene in strictly 
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Korean concerns. The Japanese therefore decKlcd to go on alone. They took 
over ccjntrol of the Korean administration and declared war on China on 
August 1. 

Whatever may have been the rights and wrongs of the Chinese claims to 
suzerainty (and these claims were indiscreetly stressed in the correspondence 
with Japan in June 1894), and whatever was the Japanese interest in the re¬ 
form of Korea, it is almost impossible to evade the conclusion, which was widely 
held at the time, that Japan precipitated the war because of d(;mcstic considera¬ 
tions. This was the opinion of the North China Daily News at the time and it 
was shared by persons like Curzon, who denounced the “ schoohhoy patriotism ” 
of the Japanese and accused the Tokyo government of trying to escape from 
domestic tangles by embarking upon a spirited foreign policy. The American 
minister at Tokyo reported on June 14 that 

“the restless and aggressive spirit of her (Japan’s) people will not now permit 
the government to draw back, even should it desire to do so. The nation is united 
to a man in its support of the government’s Korean policy. . . The Japanese 
government cannot now draw back. They have committed themselves to a task 
that the nation insists shall be accomplished “ 

Two weeks later the Japanese minister at Washington frankly confessed the 
correctness of this view when he told the secretary of state, Mr. Gresham: 

“ Our situation at home is critical and war with China would improve it by 
arousing the patriotic sentiment of our people and more strongly attaching them 
to the Government.” 

He admitted that his government thought it would be easier to “ whip ” China 
than to overcome a revolution at home.^® 

Before declaring war the Japanese government took the precaution of sound¬ 
ing out the attitude of the two great powers most directly concerned, namely 
England and Russia. The English, being friends of China and being eager to 
pieserve the status quo, declared pretty categorically that they would refuse to 
tolerate any actions which infringed upon their own interests in China or upon 
the integrity and independence of Korea; specifically, that they would not 
acquiesce in the annexation of Korean territory by Japan. They warned the 
Japanese representative that any attempt on the part of his government to con¬ 
trol Korea would certainly lead to Russian intervention and possibly to the 
seizure of a Korean harbor by Riissia.^^ As a matter of fact the Russian gov¬ 
ernment too stood behind the Chinese in this whole dispute, evidently reckon¬ 
ing that Korea was safer under the tutelage of a weak China than under the 
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control of an energetic and aggressive Japan. Taken by and large Japan’s posi¬ 
tion was so unfavorable, diplomatically speaking, that the government thought 
it wise to give assurances that it had no designs on Korean territory, but was in¬ 
terested only in the realization of the necessary reforms.^® 

The powers had done their utmost to prevent the outbreak of hostilities, 
and they had failed. Their anxiety was somewhat mitigated, however, when 
trading interests were reassured by a Japanese promise not to attack Shanghai. 
Besides, it was generally believed that the Japanese, though they might score 
a few initial successes, were doomed to ultimate defeat. Lord Curzon and a few 
other observers insisted that “ the Chinese army, under Chinese officers, even 
with muskets in its hands and cartridges in its pouches, is an undisciplined 
rabble of tramps,” but the general opinion was that the immense resources of 
China would eventually make themselves felt, and that the navy and the 
powerful fortifications of Port Arthur, constructed under European super¬ 
vision, would finally turn the scales.^® 

These hopes and expectations were very soon blasted by the first Japanese 
successes, in the battles of Pingyang and the Yalu, on ScjUember i6 and 17. 
These engagements showed beyond the possibility of further doubt that neither 
the Chinese army nor the navy was fit to cope on ec|ual terms with the efficient 
Japanese forces. Almost at once English public opinion began to turn from 
China and to contemplate a revision of British policy in the Far East. “ Great 
Britain and Japan have no interests which arc obviously in conflict with each 
other,” wrote the London Times: 

‘‘There are some interests which may prove of the highest importance that are 
common to both nations. . . . Despite her pledge to China not to occupy Korea, 
Russia still hankers after the possession of a secure and open harbour on the 
Pacific . . Rut neither Great Britain nor Japan could look upon Us fulfillment 
without concern. To Japan’s future development as a maritime state, no more 
dangerous blow could be inflicted. To ourselves it would be a cause of consider¬ 
able cost and anxiety.” 

This utterance is most revealing of the evolution of opinion in English busi¬ 
ness circles. Of course the government could not execute a volte face quite so 
easily. But on October 6 the British government invited Germany, France, 
Russia, and the United States to take part in a joint intervention on the basis 
of the independence of Korea, under a European guarantee, and an indemnity 
for Japan. Russia was willing to collaborate on this basis. In fact, the council 
of ministers had, on August 21, decided that the safest course to pursue would 
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be to work in company with England to stop hostilities and secure a peace based 
upon the status quo ante in Korea/® But the United States refused to take part 
in the projected action and Germany did likewise, arguing that Japan would 
probably refuse such suggestions and that the move would therefore be futile/* 
Somewhat later, on November 7, the Chinese government made another attempt 
to bring about a settlement on this basis, but this demarche had no more suc¬ 
cess than the previous one. The war was allowed to continue until, by the spring 
of 1895, the Chinese were completely routed. The Japanese had invaded Man¬ 
churia, they had captured Port Arthur and they had forced the surrender of 
Wei-hai-wei, on the south side of the Gulf of Pechili. Negotiations for peace were 
initiated in January 1895, and the great question of the day was what price the 
Japanese would place upon their success. 

The victory of Japan was an epoch-making event in the history of the Far 
East, and its repercussions were hardly less pronounced in Europe than in the 
Pacific. The powers, having miscalculated with regard to the probable outcome 
of the conflict, were now confronted with an entirely new situation. In England 
public opinion had changed completely in the course of six months. Nothing 
but disgust was felt for the weakness and incompetence exhibited by the Chinese, 
and there was considerable apprehension lest her military defeat might lead to 
the fall of the dynasty, the break-up of the Empire, and general anarchy. In 
some quarters it was feared that Japan might ally herself to China and assume 
the leadership of the yellow race, to the detriment of European interests, but 
there was, on the whole, a good deal of admiration for the plucky little victors 
and a general feeling that the best policy for England would be to recognize 
frankly the appearance of a new great power upon the scene. 

“ Japan, for many years to come, will do us no harm,” argued the St. James 
Gazette on March 18; We need not object to her naval strength in the Pacific. 
No doubt she would menace and alarm Russia; but that is no affair of ours. Let 
Japan and Russia fight it out if they please. For ourselves, if Japan acts as a 
counterpoise to the formidable Empire which is stretching one of its long arms 
round Northern Asia, we arc no losers, and if Japan throws open the gigantic 
territories of China to foreign trade, we of all peoples in the world have most to 
gain by it, in spite of the competition of Yokohama and Tokio. Instead of mak¬ 
ing attempts to maintain a status quo that exists no longer, let us see that when 
the situation is altcied we do not lose by the alteration. We want a port and naval 
station far up the Chinese coast, a thousand miles north of Hong-Kong, and 
with the consent of Japan we can get it. With that secured and China really 
opened to trade, we might regard the state of affairs on the Pacific with some 
equanimity.” 
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Next to the British, the Russians were perhaps most concerned with the 
revolutionary changes wrought by the war. Russia, too, had failed to foresee 
the outcome of the conflict and had been unable to fix upon a definite policy. 
The whole question was thrashed out in a council of ministers held on February 
I, 1895, discussions showed that there were very wide differences of 

opinion. The chief difficulty was that no one knew what peace terms Japan 
would put forward. If they were moderate, there would be no occasion for 
Russia to do anything. On the other hand, as the minister for foreign affairs 
pro tern, pointed out, if the Japanese established themselves at Port Arthur or 
in Manchuria, to say nothing of Korea, the interests of Russia would be directly 
affected. It might then become desirable to occupy some island, such as Kargodo, 
at the southern tip of Korea. Curiously enough the minister of marine thought 
that it would be better to take part of Manchuria, but the war minister reminded 
his colleagues that it would be difficult to do so until the Transsiherian Railway 
was completed. He agreed with Witte that it would be best, for the time being, 
to do nothing beyond strengthening the naval forces in the Far East. The gen¬ 
eral sense of the meeting was that it would be wise to work with England, in 
the hope that the two powers together could induce the Japanese to be moderate. 
Other powers could, of course, be drawn into the action, but the main thought 
seems to have been that Russia, by collaboration with England, could keep 
the latter power from making acquisitions herself. The point of chief interest 
to the Russians was to secure the independence of Korea.^^ 

In accordance with the decision of the council the Russian government put 
itself in touch with the British and also the French. In the conversations which 
took place in February and March general agreement was established between 
these powers with regard to the independence and integrity of Korea.^^ The 
British were obviously glad to work with the Russians and there was every 
prospect that the two powers would be able to shape events in the Far East to 
suit themselves. From the Japanese standpoint an Anglo-Russian agreement 
would be fraught with danger. In order to frustrate it the foreign minister^ 
Count Mutsu, spoke to the Russian minister at Tokyo on February 15. He gave 
the most positive assurances with respect to Japanese plans in Korea and prom¬ 
ised that Japan would treat the interests of the other powers with due caution. 
Japan’s demands, he said, would comprise an indemnity and a cession of terri¬ 
tory, indicating that the territorial demand would refer to Formosa. He, Mutsu, 
would be glad to enter upon an exchange of thoughts with the Russian gov¬ 
ernment in order to avoid all misunderstandings.^® 

But the Tokyo government was not the only one to be alarmed by the spectre 
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of an Anglo-Russian entente. For different reasons the Germans were just as 
much upsei."^ Thus far they had played an inconspicuous part in the Far East. 
Their interests there, in 1894-1895, were still almost exclusively commercial, and 
for that reason they were, on principle, opposed to the break-up of the Celestial 
Empire. This did not imply, of course, that if dismemberment were begun by 
others, the Germans would stand aside. They already felt the need for a naval 
base in the Pacific, and were determined, if events took a bad turn, not to be 
left out of the reckoning. In November 1894 the Emperor had already written 
to the chancellor expressing the fear that England and Russia might enter a 
partnership in order that the one might get Sh.mghai and the other a cession 
elsewhere. In that case, he said, the Germans would have to demand something, 
possibly Formosa. The foreign office thought such speculations a little pre¬ 
mature and still trusted that the partition of China could be avoided. There 
was some further discussion in government circles as to what should be done 
if the worst came to the worst, but during the winter the question was not 
acute. Now, in February, when the Berlin foreign office learned of the possi- 
bility of an Anglo-Russian entente, it was distinctly worried. Inquiries were 
made in London with regard to the chances of securing the Chusan Islands at 
the mouth of the Yangtze River, but the British shosved themselves cool and 
evasive. 

Such being the situation there were two courses open to the Germans. In 
the first place they might use their influence to prevent the Japanese from putting 
forward demands that would lead to Anglo-Russian action, and in the second 
place they might try to wean Russia from the new Anglophil policy. Both these 
courses were, in fact, followed. German relations with Japan had always been 
very friendly. Many of the instructors of the Japanese army were Germans. 
The Krupps had had close dealings with the Tokyo government in the matter 
of munitions supply, and there were other healthier business relations between 
the two countries."^ It was therefore easy enough for the Berlin government to 
give the Ja[)anese friendly advice. On March 8 the German minister warned 
the Tokyo foreign office that a demand for the cession of tc’-ritory on the main¬ 
land would probably provoke the intervention of the powers (i.e. of England, 
Russia anti France). 

This friendly warning seems to have had no effect whatever. There is some 
doubt whether it was ever communicated to the prime minister, Ito, or to the 
foreign minister, both gentlemen being at the time at army headquarters. The 
German note was handed to Count Hayashi, the assistant foreign secretary, 
who expressed the thanks of his government for the kindly consideration of the 
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Germans. But even if the note was communicated to Ito and Mutsu there were 
good reasons why it had no positive results. The chief reason was that there 
existed a strong cleavage of opinion regarding the peace terms between the civil 
government and the military men. In the last days of December the American 
minister reported from Tokyo that “ the spirit of the Army and Navy is one 
of conquest; their ambition can be satisfied with nothing less than the occupa¬ 
tion of Peking and the complete humiliation of China.” Marshal Yamagata, 
to be sure, was moderate in his views, and he was associated with the foreign 
minister in the peace negotiations in order that the terms might be made pal¬ 
atable to the army. But it must have been hard /o reach a decision on the terms. 
Any infringement of the independence or integrity of Korea was out of the 
question, since that would have made English and Russian intervention a cer¬ 
tainty. The annexation of Formosa and other islands would evidently not satisfy 
the army. Though we have no conclusive testimony, I think we may be certain 
that the attitude of the military men forced the government, despite the warning 
from Berlin, to write a demand for cessions on the mainland into the terms 
that were to be submitted to the Chinese.^® 

The negotiations with the Chinese had been carried on intermittently since 
November 1894, but no progress had been made for some time. The Chinese 
claimed that they wanted peace and they were all the time appealing to the 
other powers to help them get it, but the evidence would seem to show that they 
had no idea of paying the penalty of defeat. They were, throughout the winter 
and spring, hoping for foreign intervention, and played a very questionable 
game with the American minister, who tried to help them, as well as with the 
Japanese. When finally a peace mission was sent to Japan late in January it 
turned out that the negotiators did not possess full powers. The Tokyo govern¬ 
ment refused to have anything to do with the delegates. It took another six 
weeks to straighten matters out and open the way for serious negotiation.®^ 

The negotiations for peace were opened at Shimonoseki on March 20, Li 
Hung'Chang acting as the chief Chinese plenipotentiary. Nothing specific was 
known of the Japanese terms, however, until they were submitted to the Chinese 
delegation on April i. The Tokyo government demanded, among other things, 
that China recognize the full and complete independence of Korea; that she 
cede to Japan Formosa, the Pescadores Islands, and the whole of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, including Port Arthur; that she pay an indemnity of three hundred 
million taels; that she conclude with Japan a new treaty of commerce and 
navigation and grant Japan most-favored-nation treatment; that she open seven 
new ports to commerce; that she accord Japanese the right to navigate the 
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upper Yangtze River and some of its tributaries, to establish warehouses, to 
engage in all kinds of industry, etc. After some negotiation and a few slight 
modifications, the Chinese were obliged to accept these terms, and the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki was signed on April 17. 

Li Hung-chang took good care, throughout the negotiations, to keep the 
representatives of the powers well informed. He had, in fact, done his utmost 
to arrange for European intervention before he left for Japan. A few days after 
the submission of the Japanese terms he communicated them to foreign diplo¬ 
mats. It now became urgently necessary for the European governments to define 
their attitude. The English had, from the very beginning, made known their 
opposition to any infringement of Korean independence and integrity, and 
their aversion to any annexations of Chinese territory on the mainland. When 
the Japanese demand for the cession of Liaotung became known in London, 
the foreign minister. Lord Kimberley, admitted to the Russian ambassador 
that Port Arthur in Japanese hands would disturb the balance of power in the 
Far East and threaten the security of Peking, to say nothing of Korea’s inde¬ 
pendence. On the other hand, he was hesitant about interfering, especially when 
it became known that the commercial clauses of the Japanese peace terms were 
so full of promise for all the powers which enjoyed the advantage of the most- 
favored-nation agreement. Speaking to the Russian ambassador he pointed out 
that England’s interests were primarily commercial and that she would benefit 
from the arrangements imposed by Japan upon China. If the powers were to 
intervene, Japan would almost certainly resist, and then force would have to 
be applied. 

The apparent satisfaction of the British was bound to react upon Russian 
policy, because it foreshadowed the break-down of the entente which had been 
in prospect. The St. Petersburg cabinet had been more or less on tenter hooks 
throughout the early months of the year. In an astonishingly discerning report 
of February 18 the American minister at St. Petersburg had pointed out to his 
government the sad dilemma in which the Russians found themselves: 

**. . . I conclude that what Russia most needs and wants at this time is outlets 
upon the Pacific Ocean. She would be glad to have with this a considerable popu¬ 
lation to help her make her railroads pay expenses. Mongolia is a desert, fit only 
to sustain cross ties or to act as a frontier. Manchuria is thinly populated and too 
far North to alone fully answer her purposes. Corea and the country about Pekin, 
one or both, coupled with the other, more nearly meet her requirements. 

“ This war has come too early for Russia. Her Siberian road is not com¬ 
pleted, and the great increase of her navy is not finished Roth continue to be 
rapidly pushed, but some years are required for their completion. . . In a few 
years she could pick a quarrel with China and take what she wanted. . . . 

“ I take it that Russia is in a state of extreme embarrassment. ... If she 
cannot now get what I am sure she wants, she will at least leave nothing uii- 
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done to prevent Japan from gaining a foothold upon the continent, and to pre¬ 
vent anything like a protectorate over Corea/* 

When the long period of uncertainty was at last over and the peace terms 
became known in the first days of April, the Russian government had to decide 
at once what attitude to take. The press was calling loudly for a protectorate 
over Korea, and even for the annexation of part of Manchuria, but of course 
the cabinet did not and could not pay much attention to such extravagant de¬ 
mands.®® A practicable policy had to be devised, and at short notice at that. 
According to Witte, the new foreign minister. Prince Lobanov, was utterly 
Ignorant of Far Eastern affairs and played no part in reaching a decision.®^ 
This is evidently just one of the many exaggerations in Witte’s vainglorious 
account of his own career. Lobanov was a diplomat of long and wide experi¬ 
ence. He had views of his own, and the courage to express them. On April 6 
he outlined his proposed policy in two long memoranda addressed to the Tsar. 
In the first he pointed out how undesirable was the occupation of Liaotung and 
Port Arthur by Japan. Russia should protest against this, but should she go so 
far as to use force? The English, he continued, had announced that in all proba¬ 
bility they would not protest, and there was no knowing how far the French 
or the Germans would be prepared to go. Under the circumstances Russia could 
do little more than to point out to Japan in a friendly way that possession of 
Port Arthur would be an eternal obstacle to the restoration of good relations 
with China and the maintenance of peace in the Far East. Ikit first of all Russia 
should find out if other powers would join in the expression of such apprehen¬ 
sions. 

In the second memorandum Lobanov dealt with larger problems. In future 
should Russia aim to establish close relations with China or with Japan? If 
Russia is satisfied with her present position, he argued, China would be the 
best ally, for she will be, for a long time, weak and innocuous. But if Russia 
wants more, then she must proceed on another track. It may be her aim to 
secure a non-freezing port on the Pacific and to annex part of Manchuria in 
order to carry the Transsiberian railway straight to Vladivostok. Now China 
has no port suitable for Russia’s purposes, and she cannot be expected to cede 
part of Manchuria voluntarily. It would therefore be far better to strive for the 
attainment of these aims with the aid of Japan, a power which, incidentally, 
might prove useful as a check to England. Russia should try, then, to secure the 
support of other powers, and especially England, to prevent Japan becoming 
too strong as a result of the war, but at the same time she should make sure not 
to act alone in such a way as to arouse the enmity of Japan. To all of which 
Nicholas noted: ‘'Russia absolutely needs a free port, open the entire year. 
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That port must be on the continent (southeast Korea) and absolutely must 
be connected with our present possessions by a strip of land.” 

There was much sense in this policy, and there is some reason to suppose 
that the Japanese government would have welcomed an entente if it had been 
offered by Russia. In Tokyo as elsewhere it was perfectly well understood that 
sooner or later Russia would want a suitable terminus for the Railway. Vladi¬ 
vostok, being closed by ice for several months of the year, was clearly inadequate. 
Surveys which were being made for the railway route between Sretensk and 
Khabarovsk had shown that there would be a stretch of over five hundred miles 
of difficult terrain, where high embankments would be necessary to protea 
the line against floods. Years before, toward the end of 1887, it had been sug¬ 
gested by Admiral Kopytov that this section of the line should be built through 
northern Manchuria, thus shortening the route by several hundred miles and 
taking it through flatter and more thickly populated country. The idea had 
been considered by the government, but it was not taken up seriously until the 
surveys showed the difficulties of an all-Russian route. About the end of 
February 1895, ^hte suggested application to the Chinese government for per¬ 
mission to build the line through northern Manchuria, from the frontier post 
of Novo-Tsurukaitui through Mergen to Blagovestchensk, thus keeping it as 
close to the Russian frontier as possible. But this idea was given up as imprac¬ 
ticable, and on May 24 the minister of communications asked permission to 
make a reconnaissance with a view to constructing the line from Chita straight 
through Manchuria to Vladivostok. Witte, however, was opposed to precipitate 
action, and hoped to secure what Russia wanted through an alliance with 
China.’’® 

The Japanese government, as aforcs<nd, was by no means oblivious of 
Russian interests and desires. On April 2, 1895 the Japanese minister at Berlin, 
speaking to one of the officials of the German foreign office, remarked that 
Japan must demand part of southern Manchuria, and especially Liaotung 
with Port Arthur. He realized that Russia desired part of northern Manchuria 
in order to run her railway on a more southerly route and terminate it at Possiet 
Bay, south of Vladivostok. Japan had no objection to this scheme, and Russia 
could make her arrangements with China. Japan, he hinted, would be prepared 
to have England take the Chusan Islands, and to see the Germans take over a 
province in southeastern China.®’ In other words Japan was ready to proceed 
to the dismemberment of China, on the basis of do ut des among the powers. 
Obviously Lobanov could have struck a profitable bargain with the new power 
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in the Far East. But another turn in the situation seemed to offer him a more 
acceptable solution. 

The policy outlined on April 6 provided first of all for international protest 
to Japan. Therefore Lobanov suggested to the powers on April 8 that they join 
in expressing to Japan in a friendly way their opinion that the annexation of 
Port Arthur would be a lasting obstacle to good relations between China and 
Japan, and a constant menace to peace in the Far East. The German govern¬ 
ment, profoundly disturbed by the fear that the Japanese claims might lead to 
a general scramble for Chinese territory and ever dreading an Anglo-Russian 
collaboration, agreed immediately to this step. The French government appears 
to have followed suit.®* 

If the British had been as willing as the Germans and the French to join 
in a protest to Japan, the situation would have been simple for the Russians. But 
the English indicated that they saw no reason for interference, and therefore 
the whole question had to be reconsidered by the Russian cabinet. The dis¬ 
cussion took place on April ii and revealed once again the difficulty of reaching 
a decision. There was little sympathy for an agreement with Japan, for not even 
Lobanov trusted the Tokyo government. At the same time it was clear that 
Russia could not compensate herself for Japan’s gains, because she had only 
30,000 men in the Far East and communications were so poor that it would take 
months to get more men to the scene. Yet the presence of the Japanese at Port 
Arthur and in southern Manchuria was, they agreed, a serious threat to Russia’s 
position. What was to be donc.^ Should Russia, with Germany and France, 
eject the Japanese and risk the danger of war, possibly with England as well 
as Japan? Or should she accept the Japanese peace and bide her time until the 
Railway was completed? Witte’s viewpoint finally prevailed over the general 
confusion. Fie advocated resistance to Japan at once, for, he argued, the occu¬ 
pation of Liaotung by the Japanese was clearly directed against the Russian 
railway and the presence of the Japanese at Port Arthur would entail the even¬ 
tual acquisition of all Korea. Japan would then be strengthened to such an 
extent that she would attract all the warlike Mongols and Manchus; it was 
not unlikely that in a few years the Mikado would replace the Chinese Emperor. 
If Japan were allowed to stay in Manchuria, Russia would require thousands 
of men and a much stronger fleet to protect her Far Eastern possessions. Sooner 
or later a clash with Japan would be inevitable. The question was merely 
whether it would be easier to allow the Japanese to stay in Manchuria and to 
seek compensation for Russia after the completion of the Railway, or whether 
to dispute the Japanese position at once. He, Witte, was for immediate action, 
since Germany and France were ready to co-operate. It was not likely, he 
asserted, that war would result, for the Japanese would be impressed by the 
determination of the powers and by Russia’s readiness for energetic measures. 
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But if the Japanese should refuse to yield, the Russian fleet should take action 
and bombard the Japanese ports. Russia would then appear as the savior of 
China, and China, in gratitude, would peacefully agiee to the extension of the 
Russian frontier.^® 

The report of the meeting was submitted to Nicholas only on April 15, 
apparently because Lobanov still hoped that a policy of non-resistance to the 
Japanese terms might be decided upon. The Tsar, however, approved Witte’s 
stand, thereby ending the argument. On April 17 Lobanov officially approached 
the other powers and asked for support of Russia’s protest.The Germans 
showed no hesitation. They had offered their support and they stood by their 
offer. The reasons for their firmness are not hard to find At bottom they were 
probably scared by the prospect of a Russian-French-English combination as 
much as by anything. These powers might help themselves to Chinese terri¬ 
tory and shut Germany out from the feast. At the same time such a coalition 
might become extremely dangerous in European questions. So the German 
government, which at bottom favored the maintenance of Chinese integrity, 
decided that it would be the part of wisdom to be on hand if a partition took 
place. On this very April 17 the German admiralty reported that one station in 
the Far East would hardly suffice for German needs, and suggested various 
combinations of bases which might be put forward when the proper lime 
came.**^ It is not impossible that Herr von Brandt, who had been for twenty 
years the German representative in the Far East and who became an official 
of the Berlin foreign office early in April, may have thrown his influence, which 
was considerable, into the scales in favor of action in behalf of China. He was 
in close touch with Li Hung-chang throughout the war, aiul it has been said 
that Li did not sign the peace treaty until he was assured by a code telegram 
from Brandt that there would be intervention on the part of the powers.'*^ 

But apart from the purely Far Eastern aspects of German policy, the Berlin 
foreign office was moved by considerations of a more general nature. The 
promise of support to Russia was simply another expression of ihe drift away 
from England and back to the Bismarckian tradition. The Emperor realized 
what the Iron Chancellor had realized long before, that it was to Germany’s 
interest to divert Russian energies to the Far East in order to relieve pressure 
on the European frontiers. Furthermore, Baron Holstein, whose influence was 
all but decisive, was particularly anxious to prevent the new Franco-Russian 
combination from undergoing a “ baptism of fire.” In short, the Germans were 
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intent on avoiding any consecration of the Franco-Russian coalition, any en¬ 
couragement of a larger English-Russian-French combination, and any antago¬ 
nism between Germany and her continental neighbors/* 

Little need be said of the French attitude. The Paris government supported 
the Russians without much enthusiasm, because it would have preferred not 
to oppose the Japanese demands. It feared that if Japan resisted, the English 
might assist them and a general conflagration might result. Would it not be 
better, said the French ambassador to Lobanov on April 14, to let things take 
their course and put forward demands for compensation.^ France would be 
satisfied with a small island in south Chinese waters, near Hainan, and Russia 
could pick out a suitable port for herself.*^ But when the Russians decided on 
another policy there was nothing to do but follow. France joined in the inter¬ 
vention, said M. Hanotaux later, from “ considerations of general policy,” in 
other words for the sake of the alliance with Russia.** 

Most important, of course, was the attitude of England. It is fairly clear that 
up to the very end the Russians hoped that the London cabinet could be in¬ 
duced to take part in the action. The question was debated at some length and 
with some heat in the cabinet meeting, but we know almost nothing of the 
discussion or of the motives which kept the British standing aside. Curiously 
enough no Blue Book was ever published dealing with the Far Eastern crisis of 
1894-1895, and the memoir material is strangely silent on the matter. All we 
know, from Queen Victoria’s correspondence, is that Rosebery personally would 
have liked to work with Russia, that he had great difficulties with his colleagues, 
and that in the end he was unable to convince them. The Queen herself regretted 
deeply that England could not join with the other powers, and wrote to the 
Tsar to this effect.*® It is difficult to pass any judgment on a policy when the 
reasons behind it are not known. Certain it is that by this time the faith of the 
English people had passed from the Chinese to the Japanese and that there was 
opposition to the idea of interfering with Japan. Indeed, the public, having much 
less use for Russia than the government, looked upon Japan as a valuable future 
colleague in the work of blocking Russia. There was some criticism from well- 
informed writers, who pointed out that England was making Russia a present 
of her tremendous influence in China, that she was allowing the three powers 
to weaken Japan, that in general she was abdicating her paramount position in 
the Far East.*^ But the champions of the old connexion with China could no 
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longer get a hearing. Before long the Chinese themselves would have nothing to 
do with the English. “ One of the recommendations of any measure is that it will 
injure England,” wrote the American minister at Peking in June 1895.^® 

The Treaty of Shimonoseki, concluding the war between China and Japan, 
was signed on April 17. On April 23 the representatives of the three powers at 
Tokyo handed in notes pointing out to the Japanese government that “ the 
possession of the Peninsula of Liaotung, claimed by Japan, would be a constant 
menace to the capital of China, would at the same time render illusory the 
independence of Korea, and would henceforth be a perpetual obstacle to the 
peace of the Far East.” Consequently they desired to give new proof of their 
friendship by advising the Japanese government to renounce the possession of 
the peninsula. The German minister, exceeding his instructions, supplemented 
his note with explanatory remarks couched m rather threatening and peremp¬ 
tory language, thus drawing upon his government, quite unnecessarily, the 
odium of the whole demarche.'^® 

The Japanese foreign minister was seriously ill, and his assistant, Hayashi, 
asked for sufficient time to enable the government to reach a decision of such 
far-reaching importance. There followed several anxious days, during which 
it was impossible to predict whether Japan would accept the advice of the 
powers or not. If not, it would become necessary to use constraint, and in that 
case the great question would arise whether England would come to the assist¬ 
ance of the Japanese.®® Since the beginning of the year the Russians had brought 
together a large naval force in Far Eastern waters. The commanders on the spot 
were anxious to act, and to settle the whole problem once and for all by putting 
the Japanese in their proper place.®^ But the French admiral deterred them. 

Fully cognizant of the dangers of the situation the Japanese government 
consulted the military men, who were obliged to admit that resistance to the 
three powers was out of the question.®^ The government therefore offered, on 
May I, to retrocede all of the Liaotung Peninsula, excepting the southernmo.st 
tip with Port Arthur. This solution was no solution, so far as the Russians were 
concerned, for Port Arthur was the most important part of the whole area. 
Supported by the Germans and the French, the Russian government rejected 
the offer, and finally, on May 5, the Japanese government yielded completely. 
It agreed to retrocede its acquisitions on the mainland, asking only that the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki be first ratified, and that a larger indemnity be allowed 
Japan. To this the powers assented. The Treaty was ratified at Chefoo on May 8, 
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while the Russian squadron lay at anchor in the harbor. To make the demon¬ 
stration more impressive,” says Mr. Foster, the adviser of the Chinese delegation, 
“ as each vessel came to anchor it immediately proceeded to don the war paint 
of dark gray and strip for action, using the shore just in front of the hotel in 
which the Japanese treaty commission was quartered for the storage of boats, 
sails and other superfluous paraphernalia.” 

Thus far the three powers had acted together harmoniously, but it turned 
out before long that the Far Eastern Triplice suffered from the same weak¬ 
nesses which characterized the Near Eastern Triplice in the Armenian question. 
None of the three powers was interested merely in checking the advance of 
Japan on the continent of Asia. All three, on the contrary, hoped, by securing 
the gratitude of the Chinese government, to obtain advantages for themselves 
Lobanov, while admitting that Russia was anxious to see the Chinese indemnity 
to Japan paid and the evacuation of Liaotung effected, wrote to the Russian 
ambassador at Paris that this was not the only motive behind Russian action: 
“ It is no less important for our projects to bring China into a sort of depend¬ 
ence in relation to ourselves and not to let England extend her influence in 
China.” ®® Negotiations with China to secure the right to run the Transsiberian 
Railway through Manchuria were begun only in the spring of 1896, but it is 
obvious from what has already been said that this object was behind Russian 
policy from the very beginning of the crisis. The German attitude, likewise, 
was determined by the hope that a grateful China would listen sympathetically 
to the aigument that Germany needed a naval station in the Far East. The 
Chinese were told that it was Germany that initiated the action that resulted 
in the retrocession of Liaotung,®® and only a few days after the submission of 
the warnings in Tokyo, Emperor William wrote to the Tsar saying: 

“ I shall certainly do all in my power to keep Europe quiet, and also to guard 
the rear of Russia so that nobody shall hamper your action towards the Far 
East. For that is clearly the great task of the future for Russia to cultivate the 
Asian continent and to defend Europe from the inroads of the Great Yellow 
race. In this you will always find me on your side, ready to help you as best I can. 
You have well understood that call of Providence and have quickly grasped the 
moment; it is of immense ^xilitical and historical value and much good will come 
of It. 1 shall with interest await the further development of our action and hope 
that, ]usl as I will gladly help you to settle the question of eventual annexations 
of portions of territory for Russia, you will kindly see that Germany may also 
be able to acquire a Port somewhere where it docs not gene you.” 
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Of the French motives less is known than of the Russian and German, but 
it appears clearly enough from the negotiations that the Paris government en¬ 
tertained desiderata not unlike those of its partners. For the time being all three 
powers were eager to impress the Chinese with their good will. An excellent 
occasion for this demonstration arose with the question of the Chinese in¬ 
demnity, which amounted to about $150,000,000, apart from the additional 
indemnity to be paid in return for the retrocession of Liaotung, the exact amount 
of which had not yet been determined. It was generally assumed that the three 
powers would co-operate in supplying the necessary funds. All three were 
interested in excluding British capital and preventing the extension of British 
influence. But the outcome of the negotiations was quite different. All the de¬ 
tails are not clear, but it seems that the Chinese government, anxious not to fall 
too much under the influence of its Russian savior, opened negotiations first 
with Berlin and London financial circles. The German government made no 
secret of its interest in the transaction, and itself communicated the details to 
the Russian charge d’affaires, late in April. The Russian minister of finance, 
Witte, appears to have been but little perturbed, the more so as the whole 
affair was a purely financial one and the Russian government had no money 
to lend. But in the course of the discussions the proposal came up that 
an international commission be created to supervise the service of the Chinese 
debt. The French bankers, fearing that they would be in a minority in the 
composition of such a body, then invited the Russian government to join, offer¬ 
ing at the same time to supply the necessary funds. Witte, however, was not 
satisfied; he felt that it would be better for Russia to guarantee the loan, thus 
freeing China of foreign financial supervision and leaving her at Russia’s mercy. 
It was therefore decided to offer a Franco-Russian loan of 400,000,000 francs, 
and arrangements were completed with China on July 6. The terms of the 
contract are very interesting, as they illustrate clearly the motives behind the 
transaction. China was to receive 94% of the face value of the loan, and to pay 
only 4% interest. The Russian government undertook to guarantee the payments, 
but Article III provided that, in case of Chinese default, the Peking govern¬ 
ment should furnish the Russian government “ additional security,” the char¬ 
acter of which was to be determined by a special agreement. It was further 
provided, in Article IV, that the Chinese government should not grant any 
foreign power any right or privilege concerning the supervision or administra¬ 
tion of the revenues, and that, if it did grant such a right, it should be auto¬ 
matically extended to the Russian government also. In other words, the Rus¬ 
sian government was taking precautions to prevent the control of Chinese 
revenues from falling into other hands, and was establishing for itself a privi¬ 
leged position.” 
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The Chinese indemnity loan was important not only because it marked the 
beginning of Russian preponderance in China, but also because of its inter¬ 
national repercussions. The Germans felt that they had deserved better treat¬ 
ment at the hands of Russia, and were filled with righteous indignation. Later 
on Lobanov tried to excuse the Russian action by saying that the French bankers 
had been unwilling to collaborate with the Germans, a statement which Hano- 
taux disputed. The fact is that the Russians had a definite object in view and 
that, when Witte saw his opportunity, he seized it. It cannot be shown that he 
meant to circumvent the Germans, but it cannot be denied that his action was 
indiscreet and tactless. The result was that the Germans became cooler in their 
support of Russian policy during the long-drawn negotiations regarding the 
ways and means of Japan’s withdrawal from Liaotung, and showed a greater 
disposition to take the side of the Japanese. It was not until November that the 
intervention episode was finally brought to a close.*^® 

The question of the Chinese loan did much to illuminate the jealousies and 
rivalries of the three powers and to show up the fundamental weakness of the 
Far Eastern Triplice. Just as the Russians had co-operated with the English 
in the Armenian question to prevent the success of the English aims, so in the 
matter of the Japanese peace terms the Germans had acted with the Russians 
in order to prevent Russia and France from acting alone. But despite the mis¬ 
understandings that clouded the horizon, the relations between Germany on 
the one hand and France and Russia on the other remained fairly cordial. In 
June French ships took part in the great celebrations that marked the opening 
of the Kiel Canal. It was generally felt in Berlin that both President Faure and 
M. Hanotaux were sincerely anxious to cultivate friendly relations, and the 
French were given the benefit of the doubt whenever public opinion threatened 
to precipitate trouble. The fact was that the Germans did not feel that they 
could afford to estrange the French. The existence of a firm bond between Paris 
and St. Petersburg was hardly open to doubt, especially after M. Hanotaux 
stated in the Chamber on June lo that France and Russia had joined hands, and 
Ribot said openly that France had “ allied ” her interests to those of another 
great power, and that this “ alliance ” must remain a guarantee of peace.®^ 

But if Germany could not afford to estrange France, it was even more im¬ 
portant for her to continue support of Russian policy in the Far East, not only 
because it was felt in Berlin that a station on the Pacific could best be obtained 
in this way, but also because Germany had a very great interest in preventing 
the Franco-Russian Alliance from becoming too close an association, and an 
even greater interest in diverting the attention of Russia from Europe to the 
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Far East. This idea grew more and more in the mind of the Emperor during the 
summer of 1895, overshadowed all other considerations and kept the 

German irritation at Russia’s perfidy in the matter of the Chinese loan within 
very definite bounds.®^ 

As one looks back over the years 1893 to 1895 it becomes very evident that 
during this period European international relations were in a state of complete 
flux. The statesmen of the old order disappeared. Caprivi was dismissed in 
November 1894, just as Alexander III departed from this life. Giers died soon 
after, and was succeeded by Lobanov. Then Kalnoky gave way to a new Aus¬ 
trian foreign minister, Count Goluchowski, and finally, in June 1895, the Liberal 
Ro.sebery cabinet in England was replaced by a Conservative-Unionist ministry 
under Lord Salisbury. In France cabinet changes were so rapid that they ceased 
to have much significance under ordinary circumstances. But these years were 
the years during which French foreign policy was controlled mainly by M. 
Hanotaux, as it was later by M. Dclcasse. Hanotaux had a policy that was far 
different from that of his predecessors like Flourens, Ribot, Freycinet and 
Devclle. In France, as in the other major countries, there was a distinct break in 
direction in the period following Toulon. Above all, European politics at this 
time underwent a pronounced transformation. African and Asian questions 
came to play a greater and greater part, and international relations came to 
mean world politics. This epoch-making change was due primarily to the 
marked economic development of the continental countries during the 1890’$, 
but It was in a large measure due also to the evolution of the new alliance system. 
The creation of the Franco-Russian Alliance established a delicate balance of 
power on the Continent and brought about something like a deadlock. Neither 
the French nor the Rus.sians were desirous of challenging Germany or the 
Triple Alliance. Two defensive systems stood opposed to each other. Nothing 
could be done, excepting at the cost of a great conflagration. 

Under these circumstances the attention of the powers was necessarily di¬ 
verted more and more to extra-European fields, and the natural consequence of 
this process was that England, the world power par excellence, felt the pressure 
of the new combinations more than any other power. The Franco-Cierman 
action against the Anglo-Congolese Treaty is a striking illustration of this point. 
It showed that England was isolated and that the two great groups of conti¬ 
nental powers, unwilling to drift into conflict with each other, might very well 
co-operate against the one great power which stood aloof from both groups. 
To remedy this situation Rosebery and Kimberley made real efforts to bring 
about an entente with Russia, but the experience of the Armenian Tnplice 
made it all too evident that the interests of the two powers were too far apart. 
In the Far Eastern crisis, on the other hand, it was Germany that was haunted 
by the fear of exclusion from an English-Russian-French combination that would 
settle the affair to its own interests. While England gradually withdrew from 
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the operation and revised her attitude toward Cliin.i and Japan, the Germans 
took care not to be left out. Their experience, however, was hardly less satisfac¬ 
tory than that of England in the Near Eastern Triplice. These new combinations 
were evidently ephemeral and weak in the foundations. In the summer of 1895 
the situation at bottom was not far different from what it had been in 1893, at 
least so far as the European alignments were concerned. The Franco-Russian 
Alliance had shown itself to be a real factor, which had always to be taken into 
account. Hut the new grouping endangered England’s posinon more than Ger¬ 
many’s, for Germany, besides being a very strong power in her own right, had 
two allies on the Continent. England, on the other hand, had no real friends 
and no allies, yet at the same time her far-flung possessions exposed her par¬ 
ticularly to attack. As Africa and Asia came to play an ever greater role in 
international relations, it was inevitable that England’s position should becoHiC 
ever more precarious. 
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VII 

Salisbury and the Near Eastern Problem 




I N THE PRECEDING CHAPTER IT HAS BEEN SHOWN HOW THE CONSUMMATION 
of the F'ranco-RussMn Alliance reduced the European states system to a con¬ 
dition of confusion The British, whose far-flung interests were immediately 
threatened by the pooling of French and Russian power, executed a volte face. 
Having insisted on isolation for so long a time, they now tried to enlist the 
support of the Triple Alliance for their Near Eastern policy, only to meet with 
profound disappointment. The Germans, disillusioned in their clTorts to estab¬ 
lish a close connexion with Britain and disgusted by the weak-kneed policy of 
Rosebery in the Siamese question, made no move. On the contrary, to protect 
themselves they began to make up to the French as well as to the Russians. 
They took a strong stand against the English in the matter of the Congo Treaty, 
and threw such a fright into the British foreign office that Lord Rosebery began 
to cast about for ways to concilhite his combined antagonists. The Armenian 
Triplice was simply the most evident expression of his desire to establish con¬ 
tact with Russia and at the same lime to focus her attention upon Near Eastern 
affairs, from which the powers of the Triple Alliance could not forever hold 
aloof. The reply of the Germans to this stiategy was to iiqiport the Russians to 
the limit in the Far Eastern crisis, the basic idea of their policy being to divert 
Russia as much as possible from Europe and to prevent the Franco-Russian 
Alliance from o[)crating on the German fiontiers. 

One of the most important results of these years of readjustment was the 
gradual estrangement of England and Germany and the steady growth of dis¬ 
trust and suspicion in the foreign offices of London and Berlin When Lord 
Salisbury became prime minister and minister of foreign affairs m the l.ist days 
of June 1895, It was generally believed by the dipk'inats of the central powers 
that he would make an effort to revise British policy, that he would devote him¬ 
self to the resurrection of the old entente between England and the Triple 
Alliance. There is every indication that such was the case, but before the new 
cabinet was many months old the prime minister’s hopes had been blasted; 
Germany and England were drifting more rapidly than ever toward a rupture. 

Lord Rosebery left his successor the unwelcome legacy of the Armenian ques¬ 
tion. For weeks the ambassadors at Constantinople had been debating with the 
Sultan the exact measures of reform to be introduced in the Asiatic provinces, and 
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the type of control to be established to guarantee their execution. Abdul Hamid, 
as usual, offered passive resistance and little progress could be made. In England 
public opinion was becoming more and more excited. “ By the God Who made 
me,” wrote one of the chief agitators to Gladstone in May, “ I mean to do my 
level best to set the heather on fire on this question, cost what it may, and cost 
the Government what it may.” ^ And he, together with kindred spirits, certainly 
did set the heather on fire. The government was exposed to sharp criticism, 
even from members of its own party. There was much dissatisfaction with the 
association of England with Russia and France, for it had long since become 
clear that Russia objected to coercive measures and that nothing could be ac- 
complished without coercion. The “ atrocitarians,” as the Saturday Review once 
called them, were beginning to call for independent action: England owed a 
debt to humanity and she ought to pay it no matter what the cost. The Ger¬ 
mans, evidently in the hope of breaking the Anglo-Russian entente, encour¬ 
aged Rosebery to send the fleet to Besika Bay by way of demonstration, and 
there is some evidence that in June Rosebery and Kimberley were prepared to 
coerce the Sultan by sending the fleet through the Dardanelles. It is said that 
the move was frustrated by the opposition of Harcourt, but the information we 
have is so scanty that no definite conclusions can be reached.^ 

When Salisbury assumed office he was to a certain extent bound by the 
policy of the preceding ministry. It was obviously impossible to exclude Russia 
and France from the negotiations with the Sultan.® But there was no reason why 
the new premier should not try to put the entente on a broader basis or attempt 
to bring about a more heroic solution of the Eastern question. Liberal opinion 
was behind him in support of any radical measures he might take in the Ar¬ 
menian affair. He was, in fact, assured that the whole agitation was intended 
to strengthen his hand and show the unanimity of the country.'^ Salisbury per¬ 
sonally had no use for the Turks and no confidence whatever in their ability 
to reform. This he had shown during the Eastern crisis of 1876-1878, and there 
are indications that the conviction had grown upon him during the years since 
the Berlin Congress. His view in 1895 seems to have been that the Ottoman 
Empire was beyond salvation, that its collapse was bound to come in the not 
very distant future, and that therefore it would be best to settle the whole prob¬ 
lem by a friendly arrangement with the other powers. It is impossible to quote 
chapter and verse to support this view, for the English source material on the 
subject IS unbelievably scant. But it will, I think, appear from what follows 
that this is a defensible thesis. 

There is some evidence that in December 1894, when the Armenian ques- 

^ George W E. Russell: Malcolm MacColl (London, 1914), p. 140. 

* German encouragement, see Die Grosse Politic, IX, no. 2207; the rest of the statement de¬ 
pends upon what Morley told Dilke a year later (see Stephen Gwynn and G. M. Tuckwell: Ufe of 
St 9 Charles Dtll^e, II, pp. 491-2). 

• See Salisbury’s letter to MacColl (Russell: Malcolm MacColl, p. 144). 

♦ Russell: MacColl, pp. 141 ff. 
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tion first became acute, Lord Rosebery was disposed to allow the Russians to 
occupy the Armenian provinces of Turkey, in return for recognition of Britain’s 
special position in Egypt and perhaps with some compensation for France in 
Syria. Apparently suggestions of this kind were made to the Russians, who 
rejected them, for reasons which are unknown, but which can be guessed/’ Not 
only was the St. Petersburg government wrapped up in the Far Eastern crisis, 
but it must also have suspected that the British were aiming to involve Russia 
in European conflicts in order to be rid of her when the Chinese problem came 
to be sectled. However that may have been, the Russians stuck by their original 
policy in the Near East. Prince Lobanov, the new foreign minister, was much 
more suspicious of the English than his predecessor, and was absolutely uncom¬ 
promising in his opposition to the use of coercive measures against the Sultan.® 
Under the circumstances Salisbury seems to have decided to try a far more 
ambitious program. He would offer the Russians a free hand to seize the Bos¬ 
porus and Constantinople — an offer which they could hardly reject. But he 
would, at the same time, avoid the mistake of working only with Russia and 
France. If the Ottoman Ismpire was to be partitioned without a war, it could 
be done only by a general agreement between all the powers concerned. It was 
therefore imperative that the Triple Alliance should be brought into the scheme. 
In fact the powers of the Alliance, having thus far taken little part in the Ar¬ 
menian business, must be interested in the project first of all. 

On July 9, 1895 Salisbury had a long talk with the German ambassador, 
Count Hatzfeldt, an old friend in whom he had complete confidence. He hinted 
to him that something would have to be done and that it might be necessary 
for England to make very extensive concessions to Russia in order to secure her 
co-operation in coercing the Sultan.^ On the very next day he spoke to the 
Turkish ambassador in the most unequivocal language* 

“ I impressed upon His Excellency very strongly the perilous position in which 
it appeared to me that the Ottoman Empire was now placed. I was much struck 
on coming back to office to find how much ground it had lost in English opinion. 
It was not that there was any longer any strong excitement on the subject, but a 
settled conviction was growing that nothing was to be hoped from it in the way 
of improvement or reform, and that all that could be done was to finish with it. 
I pointed out that the danger was extreme, and if the Sultan did not take warning 
in time the blow would almost inevitably come upon him, and at a time when 
he least expected it.” ® 

The next step in the development of this policy was taken when the Italians, 
whose Red Sea possessions were being seriously threatened by the Abyssinians, 
appealed to the German government for aid in getting support from England. 
What they wanted specifically was the seaport town of Zeila in British Somali- 


• Die Grosse VoUtiJi, IX nos. 2196-8. 

• Turkey No. / (i 8 (j 6 ), nos. 89, 91, 92, 94, 110. 
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land, which they could use as a base for an attack upon the rear of the 
Abyssinians. Hatzfeldt was instructed to take the matter up with Salisbury, but 
he found that the prime minister was unwilling to make the concession. His 
reply lacked all logic unless taken in connexion with the Near Eastern crisis, 
for he suggested that the Italians might be compensated for their losses in Africa 
by certain concessions in Albania and Tripoli. This, said Salisbury, would bring 
about “ une division des reclamations a Constantinople.” This phrase might be 
interpreted in various ways, but Salisbury made his meaning fairly clear when 
he went on to say that even if the Armenian business were temporarily settled, 
the Ottoman Empire was “ too rotten ” to exist much longer. There were 
dangers and difficulties connected with partition, but they were simply un¬ 
avoidable.® 

When these conversations became known in Berlin they made a distinctly 
unfavorable impression. The German foreign office was well-disposed toward 
the new government at London and had been doing what it could to support 
the action of England, Russia and France at Constantinople.^® But the veiled 
suggestions of Salisbury aroused all sorts of suspicions. The chancellor and the 
foreign minister happened to be of! on vacation, and Baron von Holstein, the 
most distrustful of men, had practically complete charge of German policy. 
Writing to one of his friends just after Salisbury’s first hints, he pointed out 
that the English foreign minister might be trying to postpone the ultimate 
conflict with Russia by making extensive concessions in Anatolia and the Far 
East: “ In the meanwhile, he may think, the Franco-Russian storm may break 
on the Continent.” Germany should, therefore, be very careful.” 

The suggestion that Italy might receive compensation in Albania made an 
even worse impression on Holstein. Albania was a country in which Austria 
had a direct interest. Was it possible that Salisbury was trying to sow dissension 
between Austria and Italy and thus weaken the Triple Alliance.? ” Hatzfeldt 
was told to find out about this. He consulted the prime minister, who warmly 
denied harboring such sinister designs, but repeated what he had said before, 
that the break-up of Turkey, however regrettable, was decidedly probable and 
that therefore it should be considered in good season. If Austria was sensitive 
about Albania, it might be possible to compensate Italy in Morocco instead. 
But, he continued, he was not wedded to any specific scheme. Perhaps Hatzfeldt 
could outline a plan which would satisfy the Germans and which could then 
be discussed.^® 

The ambassador, reporting to his government, expressed the opinion that 
such a procedure might be very wise. If it had no other advantage it would at 
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least serve to bring out what was in the mind of the British statesman. But 
Holstein refused to believe in the sincerity of Salisbury’s suggestions. In his 
reply to Hatzfeldt, dated August 4, he forbade the ambassador’s making any 
proposals touching the partition of Mediterranean territories. Germany, he said, 
had no aspirations there, and the powers which did, like F.ngland, Austria and 
Italy, should arrange matters between themselves. Then Germany could add 
her agreement, England and Austria, he went on, were interested in breaking 
down the connexion between Germany and Russia. They might be tempted to 
let the news leak out that Germany had made suggestions pointing to the parti¬ 
tion of Turkey and Morocco. In that case Germany would lose her freedom of 
action, which she must retain, if only to secure something for herself (not 
necessarily in the Mediterranean) when the psychological moment arrived.^* 

It so happened that the Emperor was just then on his way to pay a visit to 
Cowes, v/herc the yacht-racing season was at its height. It was expected that 
Lord Salisbury would come down for a couple of days to pay his respects, and 
It was feared that he would take up, with the Emperor, the question of parti¬ 
tioning Tut key. For that reason Holstein communicated his apprehensions and 
views to the foreign office official in the Emperor’s entourage. William declared 
himself opposed to the whole scheme.^® He received the British premier after 
dinner on August 5. Salisbury spoke in a general way of the gro'ving crisis in 
Turkish affairs and the approaching danger of the Empire’s dissolution, to 
which the Emperor, in accordance with instructions, said that things seemed to 
be getting better rather than worse and that the main thing was to induce the 
Sultan to get rid of bad officials and to replace them by competent people.^® 
There the matter might well have ended. Salisbury made no proposals for 
the partition of Turkey, and the Emperor gave him no opening for an intro¬ 
duction of the theme. But the episode had a peculiar and unfortunate aftermath. 
Hatzfeldt, having learned of Holstein’s objections and the reasons for them, 
had telegraphed to Berlin on August 5, pointing out that Salisbury’s “ plan ’* 
obviously involved the most generous satisfaction for Russia in the Near East, 
that IS, Constantinople “ avec tout ce qui s’ensuit.” Furthermore, that there was 
no doubt that if Germany participated in the agreement Salisbury would will¬ 
ingly accord her an appropriate share of the spoils. This put an entirely different 
aspect upon the matter, and Holstein hurriedly wired that if Salisbury were 
really prepared to satisfy Russia and thereby make her French connexion super¬ 
fluous, it would certainly be wise to discuss the matter further. When this news 
reached Hatzfeldt at Cowes he reported to the Emperor and it was arranged 
that the latter should receive Salisbury again on the afternoon of August 6. 
The British premier, however, was at that time in conference with Queen Vic- 
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toria, and was detained until so late that, thinking the Emperor merely wished 
to receive him in a formal way, and being already very late, he decided that tht 
invitation had lapsed and returned to London on urgent business. The Emperor 
waited for a long time, and was naturally very much perplexed and angered by 
the failure of the British statesman to keep his appointment.^’^ 

This account is based almost exclusively upon the German documents, be¬ 
cause they are the only ollicial papers that have ever been published, and the 
non-documentary material at our disposal is either so sensational or so confused 
that It does not help to elucidate the incident.^® But this much can be said: 
Hatzfeldt was to blame for the misunderstanding in as much as he failed to 
inform the (ierman foreign oflice definitely regarding Salisbury’s ideas. To be 
sure, the British premier never came out very clearly legarding what he planned 
or proposed to do. But Hatzfeldt should never have allowed the impression to 
arise at Berlin that Russia was to be excluded from a share in the spoils. In that 
case, naturally, a great European war would have been inevitable. On the other 
hand, Holstein made his decisions before he had properly informed himself in 
regard to details. His suspicions were so great that he did not bother to verify 
them. With rcs[)ect to the interview between the Emperor and Salisbury, we 
have no record by either of the two men.’^ Chirol says a memorandum drawn 
up by William was shown him in the German foreign office in 1901, but this 
record, if it ever existed, can no longer be found. Chirol says it told about Salis¬ 
bury’s disclosing a scheme for the partition of Turkey between the European 
Powers.” From the documents we actually have it is clear that the conversation 
never reached that stage. It is ecjually clear that Eckardstein’s highly colored 
story of a second meeting between the Emperor and Salisbury is entirely devoid 
of foundation. There were no acrimonious debates and no sharp words. The 
failure of Salisbury to appear for a second discussion was purely accidental, the 
result of a misunderstanding. If it had taken place, matters might have taken a 
very dilTcrent turn and come to a very dilTcrent end. But such is the irony of 
history.^® 

One point, however, is beyond dispute. On both sides the episode resulted 
in greater distrust and suspicion. The Germans felt that Salisbury had intended 
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to precipitate a conflict in which “ perfidious Albion ” could and would stand 
aloof, or at any rate that he hoped to play off the Triple Alliance against the 
new FrancO'Russian combination.^' Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, was 
personally through with the Emperor after the unfortunate Cowes interview. 
He had never had a high opinion of him and thought him an ill-bred and self- 
important young man. In 1888 he had written that the Emperor William must 
be a little off his head.” Three years later he doubted if the Emperor was “ all 
there,” and after William’s visit in 1891 he told Lord George Hamilton “ that 
he looked upon him (the Emperor) as the most dangerous enemy we had in 
Europe. He also added that he had never met a man with such a double tongue.” 
For political reasons this distrust had been suppressed, but the Cowes incident 
brought it to a head. Writing to the Queen in December 1895 the prime min¬ 
ister remarked that the Emperor had “ not yet recovered from the intoxication 
of his accession to power; it is rather growing worse.” In short, Salisbury 
resented the young ruler’s attitude. From this time on both men tended to regard 
each other as enemies and to attribute to each other evil and sinister designs. 

But for the time being there was no visible break. Salisbury evidently did not 
even give up his scheme entirely. On August 5, the very day of the Cowes in¬ 
terview, an inquiry was sent to Russia asking how far that power would be 
prepared to go in bringing pressure upon the Porte. The reply, as might have 
been expected, was decidedly discouraging. In fact it was more uncompromising 
than ever before. Both the Tsar and Lobanov ‘‘ were strongly against force being 
used by any or all of the Powers.” That meant that Salisbury was helpless so 
far as the Armenian question was concerned. Speaking to the Russian charge 
d’affaires he said bitterly that he himself was opposed to the idea of Armenian 
autonomy and had nothing more than reforms in view. But England, having 
called for reforms, could hardly give up because of the Sultan’s obstinacy: “ We 
cannot take our hats and depart, leaving the victory to recalcitrant Turkey.” 
The employment of force was repugnant to him, he declared, but he thought 
that ** big words spoken in a loud voice would be sufficient to intimidate 
Turkey.” 

It was in pursuance of this idea that the premier made use of exceptionally 
strong language in his speech on the address from the throne, on August 15. 

** If, generation after generation, cries of misery come up from various parts of 
the Turkish Empire, I am sure the Sultan cannot blind himself to the probabil¬ 
ity that Europe will at some time or other become weary of the appeals that are 
made to it, and the fictitious strength that is given to his Empire will fail it. . . . 
The Sultan will make a grave and calamitous mistake if, for the sake of main¬ 
taining a mere formal independence, for the sake of resisting a possible encroach- 
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ment on his nominal prerogative, he refuses to accept the assistance and to listen 
to the advice of the European Powers in extirpating from his dominions an 
anarchy and a weakness which no treaties and no sympathy will prevent from 
being fatal in the long run to the Empire over which he rules/^ 

Abdul Hamid, undoubtedly well-informed as to the attitude of Russia, 
did not take this resounding warning too seriously. The dreary negotiations 
at Constantinople continued, without leading to any satisfactory result. There 
are some vague indications that Salisbury, having found the Germans unwill¬ 
ing to talk about the future, made advances to France and Russia. There was 
discussion of Morocco and Egypt, perhaps also of the Dardanelles. To the 
German ambassador the prime minister spoke as though the eventual attain¬ 
ment of the Russian aims in the Straits was inevitable, and as though Eng¬ 
land would find such a solution quite acceptable. When asked what compensa¬ 
tion England would demand for so portentous a change, Salisbury indicated 
that his aspirations were elsewhere, along the Euphrates. How much there was 
behind these hints it is impossible to say, but it appears that even the French 
ambassador could not make out just what Salisbury was after. In all probability 
he was sending out feelers, trying to bargain with Russia and France or at least 
trying to frighten the Germans with the spectre of an English-Russian-French 
understanding. This he had once attempted in 1887, and this he was to try again 
later 

To a certain extent his tactics were successful. Hatzfeldt, in reply to Hol¬ 
stein’s suspicious letters, defended the English statesman against the charge of 
wishing to embroil the continental powers in war, and insisted that it would 
be unsafe for Germany to rely too much on Russia. Germany’s policy should be 
to keep her hands free and to be prepared to listen to proposals from either side. 
These arguments made an impression in Berlin. As matters in Turkey grew 
worse and worse the Emperor showed more and more sympathy for the parti¬ 
tion scheme.^® Even Holstein regretted past events, and complained, quite un¬ 
justly, that the Emperor had bungled the whole affair in his talk with Salis¬ 
bury.^^ But the question was never again discussed between Salisbury and 
Hatzfeldt. The golden moment had passed. 

In the meanwhile the Armenian revolutionary committees, convinced that 
there was no longer anything to be hoped from the action of the powers, de¬ 
cided to resume their activity. The Hentchak decided to organize a great demon¬ 
stration in Constantinople. It has been claimed by one of the leaders that he and 
his friends received encouragement from the English, both from London and 
from the Constantinople embassy. They met and laid their plans in the offices 
of the Union Insurance Company in Galata.^® If such encouragement was given 
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at all, it must have been unofficial. It is probably nearer the truth that Nazarbek 
was warned in London against a demonstration and tliat he kept these warn¬ 
ings from his agents in the Turkish capital. In any event the local leaders ar¬ 
ranged that their followers should attend the “ peaceful demonstration ” heavily 
armed. It is hard to escape the conclusion that they wanted blood to flow.^® 

On September 28, 1895 the organizers notified the ambassadors at Constanti¬ 
nople that they were about to hold a peaceful meeting of protest. The mani¬ 
festation was to have no aggressive character whatever and they therefore dis¬ 
claimed in advance responsibility for any “ regrettable consequences which 
the intervention of the police or the troops might have.*® All of which indicates 
that the leaders had a definite result in view. They wanted disorders and mas¬ 
sacres, and they got them. For the first time in the Armenian crisis, blood was 
shed in the capital itself; in the provinces there were massacres at Trebizond 
and many other places. The winter of 1895-1896 was filled with horrible and 
lugubrious reports. It was perfectly obvious that the Sultan was determined to 
end the Armenian question by exterminating the Armenians. 

The disorders and killings in the capital complicated matters, for they raised 
at once the question of the security of the large foreign colonies. To avoid 
trouble the three powers, supported by Germany, Austria and Italy, brought 
pressure to bear once more. The Sultan could not resist in the face of a united 
Europe. On October 17 he issued an iradS sanctioning the reforms which the 
three powers had been urging upon him for so many months. This did not, 
in itself, mean very much. For the moment there was a general feeling of relief 
among European statesmen, but in a short time more and greater massacres 
took place. It became increasingly plain that the outbreaks were part of a definite 
policy and that they were ordered and directed from above. The opinion was 
widespread in Europe that the Sultan was taking his revenge for having been 
forced by the powers to grant reforms. 

The iradS marked the end of the Armenian Triplice, for England, Russia 
and France had attained the fulfillment of the demands for which that combi¬ 
nation had been created. After the middle of October the so-called “ concert of 
Europe ” functioned in the Armenian question. The representatives of the 
powers together pressed for the execution of the reforms, protested against the 
outrages committed against the Armenians and took the measures necessary 
for the protection of the foreign colonies. It need hardly be added that the 
Sultan paid little attention even to the combined action of the powers so long 
as he was convinced that the employment of force was out of the question. 
He temporized as he had temporized before, and insisted that he needed time 
to carry through the measures of reform, that, above all, he would have to wait 
until the country was pacified. 
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And yet matters went from bad to worse. It seemed incredible that nothing 
could be done to stop the flow of blood. The question was, would Lngland take 
the bull by the horns, and proceed on her own account, despite the opposition 
of Russia.?^ or would the Russians invade Armenia and send a naval squadron 
to occupy Constantinople in order to prevent the English from precipitating 
the collapse of Turkey.? It must be confessed that the final answer to this ques¬ 
tion cannot be given even now. The secret documents of the English govern¬ 
ment have not thus far been published, and from the German documents 
one can get but an imperfect picture of the situation. Towards the middle of 
October Prince Lobanov, returning from a visit to France, stopped to pay his 
respects to Emperor William and to his German colleague. He assured them of 
the desire of the French for peace and attempted to explain away the Franco- 
Russian Alliance. It was quite clear that he was anxious to do all he could to 
preserve close relations between St. Petersburg and Berlin. He was profoundly 
suspicious of the English policy, and expressed the fear that Lord Salisbury 
was planning to put an end to the Armenian question by executing a cotip, 
that is, by occupying the Dardanelles or at least the islands near the entrance 
to the Straits. The French government had reason to suspect such designs and 
agreed with the Russian government that England could, under no circum¬ 
stances, be permitted to score such a success. It was with immense satisfaction 
that Lobanov heard from the lips of the Germans that they would do nothing 
to help the English, but that they were, on the contrary, disposed to lend moral 
support to the Russians.^^ 

Within a few days of Lobanov’s departure Emperor William had a talk 
with his mother, the Empress Frederick, who was an English princess and spent 
much of her time on the other side of the Channel. The Empress spoke freely 
of the collapse of Turkey and the inevitability of a partition of the Sultan’s do¬ 
minions. These utterances were interpreted in Berlin as a reflection of the views 
of Queen Victoria and her advisers.*’" Filled with grave apprehensions, the Ger¬ 
mans felt that it was imperative to avoid conflict with the Russian-French 
combination and to make sure that Germany and her allies were not made the 
cat’s paws of England. On November 8 the Emperor telegraphed to the Tsar 
pointing out the great seriousness of the situation in the Near East and asking 
him what he proposed to do about it. The reply was cool and evasive, and was 
taken by the disappointed Emperor to be evidence that his Russian cousin did 
not appreciate the offer of German friendship.’® 

In actual fact the Russians found themselves in a great quandary. Having 
become involved in the Far East, they were above all anxious to avoid trouble 
in the Near East. Just as England, — the traditional champion of the Sultan 
against Muscovite aggression, — was becoming the advocate of the partition of 
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the Ottoman dominions, the Russians, — since the time of Peter the Great the 
inveterate enemies of the Turk, — had come to pose as his protectors and saviors. 
Again and again Lobanov insisted that the encouragement given the Armenian 
revolutionaries in London was at the bottom of the whole trouble, and that it 
would be dangerous to use strong methods in dealing with the Sultan: 

“ It is presumably the object of every Power to get the Sultan to restore peace 
and order in his dominions,” he told the British charge d’affaires. “ To do this in 
the present state of excitement among his subjects His Majesty must have time, 
and his moral authority must be unimpaired. Threats of intervention cannot but 
undermine that authority, and will therefore defeat the object the Powers have 
in view. ... As things stand at present the Sultan has accepted all our demands 
and we should now give ample lime to allow the excitement to subside, and 
await patiently the result of His Majesty’s efforts to tranquillize the disturbed 
districts.” 

But these appeals fell upon deaf ears. A large British squadron began to as¬ 
semble at Lemnos and about the entrance to the Dardanelles. There was every 
indication that the English government was preparing to take action against 
the Sultan. Sir Frank Lascelles, the ambassador at Berlin, admitted later that 
Salisbury had brought before the cabinet the question whether the fleet should 
be sent up to Constantinople. In the course of the discussion, he said, the first 
lord of the admiralty, Goschen, inquired whether the prime minister knew 
what the French fleet would do in that case. Salisbury admitted that he could 
not say, whereupon Goschen pointed out that the fleet could not be sent up, for 
if it entered the Straits the French squadrons might assemble at the Dardanelles 
and the British would be in a trap. Thereupon, according to Lascelles, Salisbury 
lost his temper and declared that if the British ships were made of porcelain, he 
would, of course, have to pursue a dilTerent policy.^’ 

Naturally nothing was known of these decisions in the European capitals, 
but the most sinister designs were generally attributed to the English. The St. 
Petersburg government was in something of a panic. Lobanov was not con¬ 
vinced that the English would actually enter the Straits, for, he argued, they 
would be able to count only on the support of Italy. Germany and England had 
more or less fallen out, and he had the assurances of the Emperor William that 
nothing would be done to support the London cabinet. Austria, he argued, 
would not dare move without German approval. 

But this optimism was not shared by all Russian diplomats, or by the mili¬ 
tary men. For years M. Nelidov, the ambassador at Constantinople, had been 
urging his government to seize the forts of the Bosporus, in order to anticipate 
action by England. No serious attention had been paid to his arguments, if only 
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out of consideration for the feelings of France, but in July 1895 ^ special council 
reported that Russia was prepared to seize control of the Straits: “We need the 
Bosporus and the entrance to the Black Sea. The rest, i.e. free passage through 
the Dardanelles, must be secured later by diplomatic means.” Once Russia con¬ 
trolled the entrance to the Black Sea, she would be able to devote her attention 
to the Far East, being secure against attack in the south. It all seemed simpler to 
the military men than to the foreign office, where these schemes were thought 
to reveal a “ nuance of poetic illusion.” Nothing was done during the summer, 
though in September Nelidov once again urged his ideas upon Lobanov.®* 

But in November 1895 the situation became critical. The British squadrons 
were concentrated at Lemnos and the Italians sent four ships to the Levant. 
Only the strong protests of the Germans deterred them from openly joining 
the English.®^ Even the Austrians began to take an active part in the Near 
Eastern crisis. The new Austrian foreign minister. Count Goluchowski, was 
much less disposed than his predecessor to work for an agreement with Russia. 
His policy was based frankly upon the Alliance with Germany and the good 
understanding with England. With the aid of these two powers he hoped to 
be able to maintain Austrian interests in the Balkans, and this meant at Con¬ 
stantinople as well as in Bulgaria. The Cjermans, returning to the viewpoint of 
Bismarck, warned their ally that no support was to be had for a policy that 
might provoke or antagonize Russia,®® but Goluchowski could not be held back. 
He not only had ships sent to the Near East, but actually ollered his services to 
the English. Naturally Salisbury received this new ally with open arms. Very 
adroitly he led the Austrians on, promising them that England would stand by 
her traditional policy of opposing Russian designs in the Straits or at Constanti¬ 
nople, but at the same time avoiding any definite commitments. Time and again 
the Germans warned the Austrians not to allow themselves to be made the tools 
of British policy. There was no good reason, they argued, why the Austrians 
should oppose a Russian occupation of the Turkish capital, or the opening of 
the Straits to Russian warships. All Austria needed to do in such an event was 
to secure for herself adequate compensation along the road to Saloniki. Above 
all, they should avoid taking the lead and wait until the English themselves took 
action and thereby committed themselves.®® 

These were the arguments which the Austrians had heard so many times 
before. They made no impression. The Austrians never could accept the idea 
that a Russian occupation of Constantinople would do them no harm. They 
dreaded such a development, and were not interested in compensations for 
themselves. Speaking to the German ambassador Goluchowski said that he 
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“ simply abhorred ” compensations. Austria, with her dangerous constitutional 
and racial problems, could not afford to acquire more territory. All he wanted 
was the status quo. He felt that he had to support the English in order to pre¬ 
vent the English from reaching an agreement with Russia by which the latter 
power would be allowed to establish herself at Constantinople.^® 

So Goluchowski went his own way. On November n he suggested to all 
the powers that they concentrate their squadrons, force the passage of the Dar¬ 
danelles and oblige the Sultan to put an end to the bloodshed. The Russians at 
once rejected the idea and the French followed suit, so that Goluchowski got 
nothing for his trouble but a snubbing.'*^ But the very proposal of combined 
fleet action was enough to cause something of a panic at St. Petersburg. It was 
hurriedly decided to mobilize the Black Sea fleet and to strengthen the Medi¬ 
terranean squadron by the addition of three ships from the Baltic forces. It was 
hoped that if the British actually entered the Dardanelles, the Russian Black 
Sea fleet could promptly enter the Bosporus and arrive in the Golden Horn 
side by side with the British. In the opinion of Nelidov and others it would be 
wise to take advantage of the crisis to seize control of the Straits in any case. 
The Black Sea fleet, it was claimed, was in first class shape, and all arrangements 
had been made to transport 30,000 men to Constantinople. Lobanov himself 
viewed these optimistic assertions with some misgivings and scepticism, which, 
as it turned out, were entirely justified. Investigation showed that the naval 
officers at Sevastopol were worried by the mere order to mobilize. They felt 
that the fleet was poorly equipped and supplied, and that it would be impossible 
to get ready more than 8,000 men. Under the circumstances Lobanov was 
obliged to concentrate his efforts on the prevention of action by other powers 
and on the enlistment of support for a possible crisis.”** 

In the hour of need the Russians bethought themselves of their French ally, 
who had a real interest in preserving the status quo in the Near East and had, 
therefore, been working in harmony with the Russians. In December Lobanov 
inquired of the French what help could be expected if, by the initiative of a 
third power, Russia should be obliged to intervene militarily in the Near East. 
Berthelot, the foreign minister, replied on December 20 that 

“ Only a great national interest like the regulation anew of the question which, 
since 1870, has so profoundly divided Germany and France, would be of suffi¬ 
cient importance (assez considerable) to justify in the eyes of the French people 
engagements implying military action in which the great powers might find 
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themselves successively involved and which would, therefore, require the most 
intense eflorl on our part.” ** 

The French reply must have been a terrible blow to the Russians. It settled 
once and for all the question of French support for Russian aspirations in the 
Near East. Not even if Russia were the party provoked by the action of another 
power would the French put their forces at the disposal of their ally. They stuck 
by the strict interpretation of the Military Convention It need hardly be said 
that the honeymoon days of the Alliance were thereby ended, and that this first 
divergence of interests was bound to reflect upon the future development of the 
Franco-Russian relationship. 

While the Russians were learning to their sorrow that they could not count 
upon the French in all eventualities, the Austrians and the Italians were suffer¬ 
ing a similar disappointment at the hands of the English. They both desired a 
more specific agreement with England as to what should be done if the Russians 
moved on Constantinople. The Berlin government was quite willing to lend 
them support in procuring a more satisfactory definition of the Mediterranean 
Agreement of 1887, though it insisted, now as ever, upon remaining in the back¬ 
ground. When negotiations were opened with Salisbury it turned out that he 
was quite prepared to recognize the continued existence of the Agreement of 
1887, but that he had no desire for a re-definition of its terms. He argued that 
the negotiations could not be kept secret, and that if they leaked out they would 
cause distrust in Russia. In other words, he courteously evaded the advances of 
the Italians and Austrians, going no further than to say that British feeling 
against the Sultan did not necessarily extend to his dominions, and that the 
British would not without concern see the control of the Bosporus and Darda¬ 
nelles pass into the hands of Russia. Goluchowski declared himself satisfied 
with these assurances, and even thought that the English were ready to join the 
Triple Alliance. It need hardly be said that the Berlin cabinet did not share in 
this optimism.**^ 

Goluchowski, Wke Salisbury, had failed to accomplish anything in the Ar¬ 
menian affair. All efforts to bring pressure to bear upon the Sultan by the use 
of force had ended in fiasco. By the end of December even the Austrian minis¬ 
ter, whose temperament was sanguine, was obliged to admit that nothing fur¬ 
ther could be done and that the powers would have to wait until Abdul Hamid 
introduced reforms of his own free wilD'^ For the time being, at least, European 
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action in the Armenian question came to an end, and the Concert of the Powers 
could show no greater success than could the Armenian Triplicc. 

One is bound to be impressed with the deeper significance of Salisbury’s 
policy in the Near East during the latter half of 1895. When he assumed office, 
he was convinced, firstly that reform in Turkey under the sultanate was prac¬ 
tically hopeless, secondly that nothing was to be accomplished along the lines 
marked out by his predecessor, if only because of Russia’s aversion to the use 
of force. He therefore envisaged a grand coup, a partition of the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire, leaving to the Turks, perhaps, Anatolia; giving Russia what she wanted, the 
Straits and Constantinople; according Austria a free hand in the western Bal¬ 
kans; compensating Italy in Tripoli or Morocco; satisfying the French either 
in Morocco or Syria and taking for England both Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
Just what Germany would have gotten out of such a division of the spoils is 
not entirely obvious. In any event one may rightly reflect upon the future course 
of European affairs if such an ambitious scheme could have been carried through. 
It would have effected the great changes in the Near East which in our day were 
brought about only through the World War. 

What, then, were the reasons for failure? Was it that the Russians would 
not agree? I doubt it. They were, to be sure, deeply involved in the Far East, 
but they were never so deeply involved in China as to forget their traditional 
aspirations. If they could have been convinced that all the powers would join, 
they might have been brought to accept this solution. The difficulty arose from 
the fact that the other continental powers did not welcome the scheme. The 
French were squarely for the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, where they 
had a tremendous financial investment. The Austrians “ abhorred ” the idea of 
compensation and were equally devoted to the status quo. The Germans had 
more to gain from keeping things quiet than from starting a huge scramble. 
Add to this the fact that the Germans, whose position was decisive and who 
were, for that reason, approached first by Salisbury, distrusted British policy and 
took a thoroughly unstatesmanlike view of the situation. Later on they them¬ 
selves came to see the advantages of the British proposal. But it was then too 
late. While the iron was hot, they could not bring themselves to strike. Holstein 
felt convinced that there must be some ulterior motive. Salisbury, he believed, 
was trying to set the Austrians off against the Italians and so weaken the Triple 
Alliance. This idea was absurd. What was there to be gained by it? So long as 
England failed to reach an agreement with Russia and France, it was highly 
desirable for her to have the Triple Alliance in existence as a check on the 
Franco-Russian combination. Then there was Holstein’s further suspicion that 
Salisbury was simply trying to undermine the revived friendship between Rus¬ 
sia and Germany, that he was aiming to engage the continental powers in the 
Near East in order that England might have a free hand in the Far East and in 
Africa. Of course one cannot prove that these thoughts were not in the mind of 
the veteran statesman, who was not very communicative. But the impression 
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one gets from the rather deficient material is that Salisbury was perfectly 
straightforward in his proposals. Hatzfeldt thought so and whatever other ma¬ 
terial there is seems to bear out his opinion. There was no adequate reason for 
giving the prime minister the snub which he received at the hands of the Em¬ 
peror during the Cowes interview. On that disastrous day a personal enmity 
was born that was to influence the course of Anglo-German relations during 
the next half dozen years. The solution of the Eastern question was, for the time 
being, an impossibility, for the powers would not act together and no one, or 
two, or even three of them dared act while the others were in opposition. Even 
more important was the fact that all the cordiality was gone from Anglo-German 
relations. It needed only the famous Kruger telegram to bring to the surface all 
the jealousy, distrust and ill-feeling that had been gradually accumulated. 
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19^8. 142 pp. The best single treatment of the Mediterranean and Straits prob¬ 
lems in these years. Makes use of unpublished German documents. 

PiTi ANi, Luigi: La questione lihica nella diplomazia europea. Florence, 1939. 254 
pp. Another excellent monograph, ranging over the entire Mediterranean ques¬ 
tion. 

Frauendilnst, Wernlr: “ Zur orienialischen Frage. Fine diplomatischer Schrifr- 
wechsel ” {Berliner Monatshejte, XX, August, 1942, pp. 368-381). Prints a long 
report of the (krman Ambassador at Constantinople, dated December 28, 1896 
and appraising the Near Eastern situation. 

ZuG, Josef: Versuchc der Wtderannaherung an Russland untcr Relchsl^anzler 
Burst Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe'Schillingsjurst. Rottenburg, 1934. 184 pp. Based 
on obvious materials, this dissertation supplies a useful analysis of the Gcrman- 
Russian relationship in the years 1895-1898. 

Anchieri, Ettoke: Costantinopoli e gli stretti nella politica russa ed europea dal 
trattato di Ouciu\ Kainargi alia convenzione di Montreux. Milan, 1948. 268 pp. 
The best single treatment of the Straits Question, especially during the 1890’s. 

WoBST, Paul G.: Die Dardancllen Frage bis zum Im sungsversuch des Abloom- 
mens von Montreux, Leipzig, 1941. 107 pp. 

Stadtmulllr, Georg: “ Die Dardanellenfragc in Gcschichte und Gegenwart ” 
[Zeitschrijt ftir die gesamte Staatswissenschajt, Cl, 1941, pp. 448-470), 
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The South African Crisis 




I N THE YEARS 1895 AND 1896 THE GOOD OLD-FASHIONED NeAR EaSTERN 
crisis probably brought the European nations nearer to war than did any 
other dispute. But much of the tension between the various chancelleries 
was concealed from the public. It is not generally known, even now, how close 
both the British and the Russian governments came to taking action which 
might have precipitated a cataclysm. As we look back on these years we can 
easily see that in spite of the acuteness of the crisis the question was really less 
important than the Far Eastern problem of the same period, a problem which 
concerned the fate of a tremendous region and of a large fraction of the world’s 
population, to say nothing of valuable trading interests. And yet even the Far 
Eastern question was overshadowed at the time by the popular interest in what 
was happening in south Africa. There an impressive drama was being played, 
largely in the open. There the issues were more obvious, the action more under¬ 
standable, the personalities more fascinating. It was the south African affair 
which became the touchstone of British imperialism and which called forth 
among the European powers a veritable storm of indignation and jealousy. 

We have to deal, in this chapter, with Jameson’s famous raid into the Trans¬ 
vaal and with the repercussions of this spectacular incident upon the inter¬ 
national relations of the European governments. Like all such events, it had a 
long and complicated history, stemming from the fundamental antagonism of 
the English and Dutch in south Africa, from the conflict of British imperialist 
ideas and republican aspirations, from the peculiar economic problems of the 
four south African states, from the revolution brought about by the discovery 
of great gold fields in the Transvaal, and lastly from the growing pressure of 
German competition in the colonial and commercial fields. Something must, of 
course, be said of this historical background in order to make the culmination 
of the story comprehensible, but I shall restrict myself rigorously to the main 
lines of the development. Recent books have covered the ground so thoroughly 
in many respects that another detailed treatment, even if it were possible, would 
be quite superfluous.' 

1 I have in mind three books in particular: Eric A. Walker: A History of South Africa (New 
York, 1928), in every way admirable; Raymond W Bixlcr: Anglo-German Impenaltsm tn South 
i8So~igoo (Columbus, 1932), conscientious but uninspired; Reginald I. I.x)vell: The Struggle 
or South Africa, 1875-1899 (New York, 1934)- which goes over the ground with great thoroughness. 
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Wc need go no further back than the year 1884, which is, for several reasons, 
a significant turning point. At that time the Boers of the Transvaal, having 
defeated the English troops in the battle of Majuba Hill in 1881, secured from 
the Gladstone government a recognition of their independence, subject to the 
reservation that they should not conclude any treaties with foreign powers with¬ 
out submitting them to the British government for approval. The English gov¬ 
ernment gave up the suzerainty which it had exercised under the terms of the 
convention of i(S8i. Nothing more was heard of suzerainty for fully a decade, 
and then even the lawyers of the crown were of the opinion that the British 
claim was hardly defensible.^ It should be noted, however, that quite apart from 
the technical question of suzerainty, the London government undoubtedly en¬ 
joyed a special position with regard to the Transvaal. In fact it is impossible 
to deny that the Transvaal, being limited in the conduct of its foreign relations, 
was not really an independent state. Suzerainty existed in fact if not in law. 

It was in this same year 1884 that Germany appeared as a colonial power in 
south Africa and took over a large dominion on the southwest coast. This event 
caused a good deal of uneasiness among the politicians at the Cape, who feared 
that Germany might ally herself with the Transvaal, establish a great belt of 
territory across south Africa, and thus block forever the expansion of the Eng¬ 
lish colonies to the north. How much justification there was for such fears it is 
hard to say, but what evidence wc have would indicate that they were exag¬ 
gerated, During the seventies there had been some talk in Germany of securing 
a protectorate over the Transvaal, and President Burgers of the Republic was 
prepared to conclude a protective alliance in 1875. An influential German writer 
on colonial affairs, Ernst von Weber, constantly stressed Germany’s need for a 
port in that area (preferably Delagoa Bay) and the desirability of acquiring in¬ 
fluence in the Transvaal. His writings were widely read, and Cecil Rhodes him¬ 
self is said to have known and annotated them.® Even though the home govern¬ 
ment was not disturbed by the spectre of German designs, men like Rhodes 
were. As a member of the Cape ministry in 1884 he did his utmost to impress 
upon his colleagues the need for taking over the hinterland of Walfisch Bay, 
that is, the region which became German Southwest Africa. The ministry was 
too slow and the Germans were too fast, so the damage was done. But Rhodes 
had better luck in bringing about the establishment of a British protectorate 
over Bechuanaland, the territory lying between the Transvaal and the new Ger¬ 
man colony. Thus the road to trade and territorial expansion towards the north 
was kept open.* 

* Lucien Wolf: Life oj the First Marquess of Ripon (London, 1921), II, p. 228; Letters of 
Queen Victoria, III, p i8; the matter is discussed at length by Lovell, op. cit., pp 58 ff. 

* Johannes Wud: Die Rolle der Burenreptibltken in der Auswartigen und Kolontalen PoUtik 
des Deutschen Reiches in den fahren 1883-1900 (Nurnberg, 1927), pp. 7-9; Basil Williams: Cecil 
Rhodes (London, 1921), p. 79; Lovell, op. cit., pp. 109-10. 

* Imperialist Cecil Rhodes (London, 1897), pp 27 ff.; Sir Lewis Michell: The Life and 
Times of Ceal John Rhodes (New York, 1910), I, pp 217 If.; II, p 137; Williams, op. cit, chap, viii; 
Lovell, op cit., pp. 51 ff. 
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After this settlement of the relations between England and the Transvaal 
and after this first flare-up of the south Afiic.in problem as an international 
issue, the various states — Cape Colony, Natal, The Orange River Free State 
and the South African Republic (Transvaal), returned to their own diflicult 
domestic problems. These were primarily economic in nature and were so ur¬ 
gent that before 1(895 come to overshadow even the racial antagonism. 

Indeed, at the time of the Jameson raid Rhodes, as prime minister of the ("ape, 
was in political alliance with Hofmeyer and the Dutch Afrikander Bond. The 
Cape government was, at the same lime, united with the Dutch Free State in 
a customs agreement, while the other English colony, Natal, maintained a close 
connexion with the Dutch Transvaal as a counterweight to the (aipe-Free State 
combination. The rc.ison for this ‘Strange alignment is to be found in the relative 
natural poverty of the region. Both the ("ape and Natal were dependent in large 
measure upon trade with the intciior. Fully half their revenue came from cus¬ 
toms dues and raihvay receipts. The two Ihighsh colonics were therefore of 
necessity rivals for the favors of the two Dutch republics. “ They were,” says an 
authoritative writer, “ dcteimined to lake all they ctuikl get, to gain an exclusive 
entrance to as many markets as possible, to lilch from each other’s ports and 
railways as much of the interior trade as could be lured away.” ® 

Many efforts were made, at various tunes, to bring about a general Zolherein 
among all the south Africaii states, but these elloris were frustiatcd by the un¬ 
willingness of any one state to make concessions in the interest of general pros¬ 
perity. It was only in keejiing with this selfish spirit that President Kruger of 
the Transvaal did all that he could to buttress the political independence of his 
country by strengthening its economic independence. While the (kipc and Natal 
were eager to push their railways up into the Free State and the Transvaal, 
Kruger was intent on opening uj) connexions of has own with the co.ist For 
years he tried to secure a corridor through Swaziland and 'Fongaland to St. 
Lucia Bay or Kosi Bay, until the British linally blocked his elforls by annexing 
Tongaland in 1S94. The only other non-Bniish port on the east coast was 
Loren/o Maiques, situated on Delago.^ Bay, the finest harbor on the whole cast 
African seaboard. The [ilacc had for years been a bone of contention between 
Englaml and Portugal until in 1S75 an arbitral awaid had assigned il to Portugal.* 
From Kruger’s standpoint, then, it h.ul the double advantage of being closer to 
the Transvaal by 150 miles than the nearest Natal port and by almost 400 miles 
than the nearest Cape port (East London), and of giving access to the ocean 
through non-Biitish territory. 

Ever since i860 there had been discussion about building a railway from 
Lorenzo Marques to the Transvaal. In 1872 an Englishman bad secured from 
the Portuguese government a concession to build to the Transvaal border. But 

® lean van Her Pod Railway and Customs Pohars in South Africa, iS8^-igio (London, 
193 d, p 14- 

® Stc Raymond W Biclcr “ An<Tl()-Poi Uigiies' Rnaliy for Ddagoa Ray’ (Journal of Modern 
Histoiy, VI, December, 19^4, pp 425 -40), whuh is bascil upon unpublished British matcnal. 
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there had been much confusion and little money. It was not until 1889 that the 
line to the Transvaal frontlei w.is opened and not until a decade later that an 
arbitral award settled the claims of the concessionaires against the Lisbon govern¬ 
ment/ Kruger was very anxious to secure railway communication with Dcla- 
goa Bay, but he was suspicious of the Portuguese project. The concessionaire 
who built the line was an American named MacMurdo, but his financial sup¬ 
port came almost entirely Irom English sources. His agreement with the Portu¬ 
guese government gave him ceiiain rate-fixing rights which Kruger feared 
might be used by English interests to the detriment of the Transvaal. For these 
reasons he hesitated about building the section of the line to Pretoria that lay 
within the Transvaal territory, though a syndicate had been formed to under¬ 
take the project. This was the Netherlands South African Railway Company, 
which was chartered in 1887. It was really an agent of the Transvaal govern¬ 
ment, which owned a large number of the shares and dictated the policies. 

By 1889 an entirely new factor had been introduced into the already compli¬ 
cated situation, (jold had been discovered in the vicinity of Johannesburg in 
1884. Two years later it had been shown that these deposits on the Witwaters- 
rand were among the richest that had ever been struck. The gold rush began 
at once, and in the sh(jrt space of a few months Johannesburg was a busy min¬ 
ing center, filled with foreign adventurers of all types. It was to be but a few 
years before the foreigners in the Transvaal greatly outnumbered the adult Boers 
in the state.® It goes without saying that the phenomenal growth of the gold 
mining industry very soon made Johannesburg the most im[X)rtant market in 
south Africa. The Cape government and the Natal government began a race 
to push their railway connexions to the Transvaal frontier, while Kruger him¬ 
self hastened to begin the construction of the line to the Portuguese border. 

We may safely omit the details of the long-drawn negotiations through which 
it was hoped, though in vain, that some sort of satisfactory agreement might be 
reached between the Cape, Natal and the Transvaal. Suffice it to say that the 
railroad from the Cape, passing through the Orange River Free State, reached 
the Vaal River in December i8(}o; only fifty miles beyond the river lay the gold 
city — Johannesburg. By this time Cecil Rhodes had become prime minister of 
the Cape Colony. He had already made an immense fortune through manipu¬ 
lation and amalgamation in the Kimberley diamond industry and he already 
controlled a large part of the Rand gold industry through the Consolidated 
Goldfields, which was one of the leading companies. Rhodes was perhaps the 
greatest of all apostles of British expansion and meant to use his tremendous 

^ Ihcsc were the laiuous MatMurclo claims. The dreary story of this relatively short line may 
be read in Montague G jessett* The Key to South Africa (London, 1899), chap, v; Malcolm 
Mcllwiaith “The Dcla^oa Ray Aibitiation” {loitni^htly Review, September, 1900, pp 410-29); 
Manual of Poituguesc Last Afiica (London, 1920), chap x; Van der Pocl, op cit, pp. 18 fT. 

^ On the discovery of gold on the Rand sec now William MacDonald. The Romance of the 
Golden Rand (Lon>lon, 193^) A gooti picture of the boom days of Johannesburg may be found in 
Hcdlc) Chilvers. Out of the Crucible (London, 1929). 
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RHODES AND THE RAILWAY PROBLEM 


tiiiancial resources for the greater glory of the British Empire. Having helped to 
keep open the “ Suez Canal ” of south Africa — i.e., Bechuanaland — in 1884, he 
had organized the British South Africa Company, which was granted a charter 
in the autumn of 1889. The charter gave the company almost unlimited rights 
and powers of government in the huge area north of the Transvaal and west of 
the Portuguese possessions, without fixing any northern limit. As we have seen in 
an earlier chapter, Rhodes was even at this time swayed by visions of an un¬ 
interrupted British belt from the Cape to Cairo. But the first step was to organize 
and exploit what was to become Rhodesia, thus hemming in the Transvaal in 
the hope of forcing that state into an economic if not political union with the 
English colonies ® 

Rhodes could not regard the Delagoa Bay Railway as anything but a menace 
to his schemes with respect to the Transvaal. In a speech delivered in 1886 he 
had pointed out that “ if the Delagoa Bay Railway is carried out, the real union 
of South Africa will be indefinitely deferred.” Fortunately for him, Kruger 
found It very difficult to raise the funds necessary to carry through the project 
and for a time there seemed to be a fair prospect that the whole thing would 
fall through. The Portuguese government was in dire financial straits and 
Rhodes seized the opportunity to offer to buy the Portuguese end of the line 
to the Transvaal, as well as the Delagoa Bay region or even the whole of the 
Portuguese territory south of the Zambezi. He planned to have his friends, 
the Rothschilds, act as agents, but evidently the famous bankers, to say nothing 
of the English government, thought these plans too ambitious and did not sup¬ 
port them. The full story is not known, but nothing came of the project.^^ 

In the interval Kruger had been forced by hard necessity to make an agree¬ 
ment with the Cape. Under the terms of this arrangement, concluded in De¬ 
cember 1891, the Cape was to lend the Netherlands South African Railway 
Company not less than ^^300,000 and not more than ^900,000 in return for 
debentures of the Company. The Company agreed to build a railway bridge 
over the Vaal and to construct the fifty miles of railroad from the Vaal to 
Johannesburg within a specified time. The Cape government was given the 
right, till December 1894, to fix the rates for through traffic from its ports to the 
Transvaal.^* A few months later the Rothschilds lent the Transvaal govern¬ 
ment 500,000, to be used to construct the Delagoa line; that is, to liberate 

themselves from the dependence upon the Cape route which it was Rhodes’ 
great ambition to establish. 

® See W J. Lcyds: The Transvaal Surrounded (London, 1919), part iv; the highly critical 
account of John II Hams* The Chartered Millions (London, 1920), part 11; and the well-documented 
study of Hugh M Hole: The Making of Rhodesia (London, 1926), passim. The subject is, of course, 
discussed in all the biographies of Rhodes and in books like Walker: History of South Africa, pp. 
415 IT ; Lovell, op cit, pp. 134 ff 

Ian Colvin: The Life of fanicson (London, 1922), II, p. 25. 

Walker, op cit , pp. 445 fT ; jessett. op cit, pp 171 ff ; Van der Pocl, op. cit., pp 61-2. 

J. H. Hofmeyer and F. W Reitz* The Life of Jan Hendrik Hofmeyer (Cape Town, 1913)# 
pp. 394-403; Van der Poel, op. cit., pp. 59-60. 
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The first trains from the Cape reached Johannesburg in September 1892. For 
a couple of years the Cape enjoyed practically a monopoly of trade with the gold 
city and the Transvaal. But it was perfectly obvious that the situation was a 
purely temporary one. Natal would soon be bringing in lines from Durban, 
which would be much shorter than the line to East London or Port Elizabeth. 
Above all, the Delagoa line would soon be completed and thereby the lines to 
the soutli would be driven to rum. When one stops to consider that the economic 
welfare of the Cape and Natal depended very largely on this trade to the in¬ 
terior, one can understand the feverish state of mind created by Kruger’s policy. 

Rhodes and his associates viewed the situation with greater anxiety because 
they were convinced that the Germans were deeply involved with Kruger and 
had designs on Delagoa Bay and the Portuguese end of the railway. These sus¬ 
picions were shared even in London. Chamberlain remarked in a speech de¬ 
livered in 1888 that “ sooner or later (the Dutch in the Cape Colony), with the 
sympathy of the Dutch in the Transvaal and of the Orange Free State, would 
stretch out their hands to the kindred nation (Germany), which is already es¬ 
tablished on the west coast of Africa.” Lord Rosebery too referred to the affair 
as “ a grave and pregnant matter,” and called attention to the danger of having 
the railroad fall into hands which, if not hostile, were at any rate unfriendly.^^ 
It was known that the Germans were heavily interested in the Netherlands 
Railway Company, and that they were making very successful efforts to in¬ 
crease their trade with the Transvaal by way of Delagoa Bay. In fact, Germans 
had been streaming into the Transvaal since the opening of the gold fields in 
1886. There were thousands of them in Johannesl)urg; in Pretoria, out of a 
population of 6,000, it is said that there were 400 Germans. They were enter¬ 
prising and successful, not only in mining, but also in other industries. Kru¬ 
ger showed them preference in making appointments to administrative po* 
sitions and in awarding concessions. They controlled the National Bank and 
secured the all-important dynamite monopoly, which made tremendous profits 
at the expense of the mining companies. They also held a whiskey monopoly, 
which netted them 20%, and they built waterworks, collieries, etc. Imports of 
iron and steel, chemicals, machines and utensils came in large quantity from 
Hamburg, so that German exports to the Transvaal increased five-fold between 
1889 and 1894. K.rupp, Siemens and Halske, Goerz, Eduard Lippert and other 
large interests were established in Johannesburg. In October 1895 the Dresdener 
Bank opened a branch at Pretoria, with a capital of ^1,000,000. It has been esti¬ 
mated that fully one fifth of all foreign capital invested in the country was 
German.'* 

See J. L. Garvin: The Life of Joseph Chamberlain (London, 1933)1 pp. 464 ff.; Ross J. S. 
Hoffman: Great Britain and the German Trade Rivalry, i875-igi4 (Philadelphia, 1933), P- 203. 
Similar arguments are advanced in Charles Marvin: Boer-German Republic or English Dominion? 
(London, 1887), p. 18. 

The best statistics may be found in the anonymous article: “ Deutschlands Beziehungcn zu 
Transvaal'’ {DU Grenzboten, 1896, I, pp. 305-10); and in Wud, op. cit., p. 76. Sec also W. H. 
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These inter^ot* were purely private in nature, but there was also some evi¬ 
dence of German political activity. It was believed that the Germans stood be¬ 
hind Kruger m his efforts to secure contiol of Delagoa Bay in 1891 and again in 
1893. In September 1894 a native insuirection broke out in the region. The British 
consul landed twenty blue-jackets to protect English nationals, whereupon the 
Germans protested and sent two men-of-war to the scene. How deep an im¬ 
pression this German interest made in London may be gathered from the re¬ 
mark of the biographer of Lord Ripon, who was at that time colonuil secretary, 
to the effect that “ during the whole of his tenure of oilice, Ripon’s eyes were 
anxiously glued on this part of the cast coast. Not a disturbance occurred in 
the Portuguese possessions which might give an opportunity for Boer inter¬ 
vention but he at once trotted round to the Foreign Office and worried Kimber¬ 
ley to send gunboats to Delagoa Bay.” He favored a strong warning to the 
Germans that the Transvaal was within the sphere of British influence and that 
they must keep their hands off. But relations with France were, at the time, so 
strained that Rosebery was anxious to avoid friction with Berlin. Ripon kept 
insisting that the Germans pLinncd to take the Transvaal under their protection 
and that it would he fatal to the British position and influence to have tliem med¬ 
dling at Pretoria, but the foreign office could not be induced to make a definite 
statement to the Germ<in ambassador. Hatzfeldr was warned about inter!ering 
at Delagoa Bay and was reminded that England was deeply concerned with the 
question of the Porttiguesc colonies, but nothing specific was said regarding the 
Transvaal. 

Lord Sanderson, who was permanent undersecretary at the foreign office 
from 1894 ‘Asserted later that in the spring of 189=5 the Germans tried to 

open negotiations regarding the eventual disposition of the Portuguese colony 
on the east coast of y\frica. They claimed, he said, everything south of the mouth 
of the Zambc/i, and insisted that Delagoa Bay be neutralized Kimberley was 
“ hot with indignation ” and the discussions ended abruptly, but from then on 
the Germans came out more and more openly on the side of the Boers. It is 
hard to say how much weight should he attached to this story, since there is no 
reference to it in the German documents or in the other sources and there ap¬ 
pears to be no record of it even in the British foreign office archives.^' This much, 
however, is clear, that in the early months of 1895 there was already consider¬ 
able tension between the London and Berlin chancelleries with regard to the 

Lawson “German Intri);ucs in the Trans\a.il’’ {Contcriipotaty Rtnew. February, 1896, pn 292- 
and the analysis of the material brought out in the British parliamentary investigations in 
Rixler Ati^^lo-Gernnin 1 nipolah^fn, pp 6i ff. FTofTman, op cit , pp 202 iT has an excellent analysis 
of Geimin int( rests in south Africa. 

T ucien Wolf- Lije of Ripofi, II, p 230 

Wolf, op cit , 11 , pp 230-4 Documents on the Origins of the War, I, pp. 323 ff.; 

Michcll L//(f of Rhodes, II, pp 95-^, Walker, op cit , p 449, J F. van Oordf Paul Kruger en de 
Opf{omst dtr V uid-Afiikaan^che RepuMiek (Amsteidim, 1H9S), pp 607 fl 

BnfiAi Docunicnfi on the Oiiginc of the War, III, p. 425 (Sanderson’s comments on the 
famous Crowe memorandum of January, 1907). 
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south African problem. The British, from Rhodes down, were suspicious of Ger¬ 
man designs and machinations. Much of this no doubt went back to the un¬ 
fortunate spcecli which Kruger made to the Germans at Pretoria on the occa¬ 
sion of the Enipcror William’s birthday (January 27). After extolling the virtues 
of the C^erman element in the Transvaal, he said: 

“ When the convention with Her Majesty’s Government was signed (in 1884) 
I regarded this Republic as a little child, and a little child has to wear small cloth¬ 
ing. Hut as the child grows up it requires bigger clothes — the old ones will 
burst, and that is our position to-day. We are growing up and although we are 
young we feel that if one nation tries to kick us the other will try to stop it. 
When we asked Her Majesty’s Government for bigger clothes they said, ‘Eh^ 
Eh? What IS this? ’ and could not see that we were growing up. I am pleased 
10 see you CE-rmans here . . and I feel certain that when the time comes for 
the Republic to wear still larger clothes, you will have done much to bring it 
about. It IS my wish to continue those peaceful relations, and I wish also to give 
Germany all the support a little child can give to a grown-up man. The time is 
coming for our friendship to be more firmly established than ever.” 

This address was too much even for the London foreign office. The British 
ambassador at Berlin was at once instructed to warn the Germans against 
“ coquetting ” with the Transvaal and to emphasize the fact that Kruger was 
not in a position to conclude treaties with foreign powers without British ap¬ 
proval. Germany’s policy was strengthening the Boers in their hostility to Eng¬ 
land. To which Marschall re[)hed that the Germans desired only the status quo 
and the safeguarding of their economic interests. If the Boers were becoming 
more and more hostile to the English, the explanation was to be found not in 
what the Germans did, but in the policies and utterances of Rhodes.^® 

To the Rhodesian policies we must now return. It will be recalled that the 
problem of the Transvaal had become largely a problem of communications. 
The Cape railways were running to Johannesburg, but the Delagoa Bay line 
was to be ready for service in January 1895 and the right of the Cape govern¬ 
ment to fix the rates to the Rand was to expire on December 31, 1894. The 
Netherlands Railway Company had given due notice of the termination of the 
agreement and during the autumn of 1894 great efforts had been made by 
Rhodes to reach some satisfactory modus vivendi. The question was, for the 
Cape, nothing less than crucial, for its railway system was bound to fail if it 
could not reckon on at least a substantial part of the Transvaal trade, and that 
railway system represented an investment of 17,000,000 Rhodes himself visited 
Kruger in November 1894 and tried to make some arrangement, but his efforts, 
like those of his agents, failed. The Cape wanted more than the Transvaal could 

Report of the speech in the Johannesburg Star, as quoted in Hugh M Hole: The Jameson 
Raid (London, 1930), pp. 39-40* 

Die Grosse Politi^, XI, no 2577, Bntish Documents on the Origins of the War, I, p. 326. 
See also Letters of Queen Victoria, II, pp 454 “ 5 » 483* 
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accord, and the old president was not in a very conciliatory frame of mind 
Rhodes came away disgusted and hopeless. “ I am sometimes told,” he said in 
the Cape parliament, “ that the question of South Africa at the present moment 
is the question of a united South Africa . . . but I think it is the settlement 
of tariffs between Delagoa Bay, Durban and the ports of Cape Colony, because 
if we do not settle these tariffs it will be ruinous for us all.” 

After his conference with Kruger, Rhodes paid a visit to England, where, 
among other things, he arranged to have his friend Sir Hercules Robinson ap¬ 
pointed as high commissioner in the place of Sir Henry Loch. He was just 
about to return to the Cape when the news of Kruger’s famous speech reached 
him. Evidently it made a deep impression upon him, as it did upon the foreign 
office. His biogiaphcrs are generally agreed that it convinced him that nothing 
was to be hoped for from Kruger and that it persuaded him of the existence 
of an actual understanding between the Germans and the Pretoria government. 
Referring later to the events which led up to the Jameson raid he himself de¬ 
clared: 

” [ must admit that in all my actions I was greatly iniluenced by my belief that 
the policy of the present Government of the South African Republic was to in¬ 
troduce the inlluence of another foreign power into the already complicated sys¬ 
tem of South Africa, and thereby render more difficult in the future the closer 
union of the different states.” 

This brings us to the story of the conspiracy which led to the famous Raid, 
to the revolutionary movement which aimed at the overthrow of Kruger and 
so at the settlement of the whole customs and transportation problem of south 
Africa. In this movement the foreigners in Johannesburg played a leading part, 
and the talcs of their grievances still fill many pages of all books on the subject. 
Johannesburg, the centre of the mining area, had a population of about 100,000, 
of whom half were whites. At this time no accurate census of the population 
of the Transvaal at large had been taken, so that it is impossible to say what 
the proportion of Uitlanders (Outlanders) to Boers really was. The most con¬ 
flicting statements were made at the time and have been repeated since. Lord 
Salisbury claimed that the foreigners were in a large majority, and Rhodes once 
stated that there were 100,000 British subjects as against only 14,000 Boers. Even 
so careful a writer as James Bryce reported that there were more than 100,000 
English-speaking Uitlanders and only 65,000 Boers.^^ On the other hand Dr. 
Leyds, foreign secretary of the Republic, maintained in a speech in January 
1896 that the total white population was 226,000, of whom 75,720 were Uit- 

Williams Cecil Rhodes, p 249. The negotiations of the autumn arc very well treated by 
Van der Pod, op cit, pp 79 ff. 
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landers, and of these 41,-145 were British.^** For some unknown reason the fig¬ 
ures collected by the British representative in Pretoria in October 1894 seem to 
have been neglected. He put the numbers of the Uitlanders at 78,000, claiming 
that 62,500 of them were British, and estimated the Boer population at about 
71,000.“'* These figures arc probably nearer the truth, possibly a little low with 
respect to the Boer population if we are to judge by the astonishing numbers 
which they put into the field during the war of 1899-1902. Apparently the Boer 
population and the Uitlandcr residents were roughly equal in number, thou^di 
of course the foreigners were almost all adult males, while only a fraction of the 
Boer [Kipulation was [politically of age In any case, the absurd stories of the 
Uitlanders outnumbering the Boers ten to one, or even three to one, as put 
about by unscru[Pulous agitators and the reporters of sensational newspapers, 
are wholly misleading. 

The tremendous influx of foreigners, many of them of a disreputable type, 
had created a serious [problem in the Transvaal. The conservative, agrarian or 
[pastoral Boers felt them elves threatened in their [Position by the outsiders. 
Under the lcadcrshi[) (pf Kruger they look the necessary sie[ps to [protect theni' 
selves. A long residence was required be lore an alien could become a burgher. 
No support was given to schools for foreigners, and the needs of the Rand [po[)u- 
lation were generally ignoted. It is quite impossible and in fact it is unnecessary 
to go over this whole subject in detail or to re-examine minutely the great mass 
of conflicting evidence.*^ Whatever may have been the reality and the extent of 
the Uitlander grievances, the fact is that many of the newcomers felt that they 
were being wronged and so in 1892 they founded a National Union for the 
purpose of refcprm agitation. On several occasions this organization petitioned 
the legislature for an extension of the franchise, without making any impres¬ 
sion upon the burghers.”^' The National Union was not supported by the in¬ 
fluential mine owners and capitalists, who feared that agitation might react 
unfavorably upon their relations with the government. It was only in 1895 that 
Rhodes, Beit, Phillips and other capitalists of the Rhodes group changed their 
policy and began to work with and for the National Union. Need it be said that 
their interest was less in the removal of grievances than in making trouble for 
Kruger.^ A part of the mine-owning gioup, which was opposed to Rhodes and 
his friends, stayed out of the movement entirely. But Rhodes saw here an op¬ 
portunity to overthrow the obstinate old president and reshape the Transvaal 
government for his own purpo.ses. 


** Saturday Review, February i, 1896. 

** Accounts and Papers, 1895, LXXI: Correspondence Respecting the Number of British Sub¬ 
jects Resident in the South Afncan Republic (0-76^3). 

2 ^ See Bryce, op cit., cliap \xv, J. P. Filzpatnck. The Transvaal from Within (London, 1899) 
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From the spring of 1895 onward preparations were made to precipitate a 
revolution in Johannesburg. A force of armed men was to be stationed on the 
frontier to invade the country as soon as necessary. Rhodes, who was not only 
prime minister of the Cape Colony but chairman of the boards of both the 
South African Company and the Consolidated Goldfields, did not allow him¬ 
self to be hampered by his divided responsibilities. He and his associates paid 
for the large stores of ammunition and arms that were smuggled into Johannes¬ 
burg, and his agents arranged for the establishment of remount and provision 
stations along the route to be followed by the invading force. It was arranged 
that the police of the Chartered Company, under the command of the adminis¬ 
trator, Dr. Leander Starr Jameson, should be used for the expedition. Hut in 
order that the shortest route, from Mafeking (temporary terminus of the rail¬ 
way being built northwards as part of the Cape-to-Cairo scheme), might be fol- 
lo^ved, it was necessary to secure a suitable “ )umping-off place ” in Bcchuana- 
land. Arrangements to this end were completed in a general way before the 
Rosebery government resigned in June 1895. The fact is that the whole Rhodes 
plan derived from that worked out by the high commissioner, Sir Henry Loch, 
a year before, when the Uitlanders threatened to revolt rather than serve in the 
Transvaal army during a native insurrection. The British government was at 
that time convinced that if serious trouble broke out in Johannesburg inter¬ 
vention would be unavoidable, and that it would be wise to have a force ready 
at Mafeking. Rhodes and his associates were still entirely out of sympathy with 
the Uitlnnder agitation, but by the middle of 1895 they had not only opened 
their eyes to the grievances of the Johannesburgers, they had even taken over the 
encouragement of the revolutionary movement and had adopted a plan which 
before they had vetoed.”^ 

Rhodes had no reason to welcome the fall of the Rosebery ministry, for Rose¬ 
bery was his friend and the Liberal government had shown much symjxithy for 
what he was trying to do. On the other hand the English elections of July 1895, 
which gave the Conservative-Unionist cabinet a huge majority, repiesented a 
disastrous defeat for the old Gladstonian liberalism and a resounding victory 
foi the imperialists. It has often been pointed out, quite correctly I think, that 
the hero of these elections was not Lord Salisbury but Joseph Chamberlain, al¬ 
ready known at this time as a fervent exponent of imperial federation and of 
impel lalism. Chamberlain’s position was so strong that he was, to all intents 
and purposes, co-premier with Salisbury during the next half dozen years.^® Yet 
he took the astonishing step of choosing the position of secretary for the colonies, 
a post which had thus far always been regarded as being of secondary impor¬ 
tance. His choice was, of course, merely a reflection of his interest in the Empire 
and his belief in the significance of imperial relations. 

27 Walker, op. cit., pp. 445-6; Lovell, op cit., pp. 300-1; and now especially J. L. Garvin: 
Life of Joseph Chamberlain (London, 1934), III, p. 58. 

28 Garvin, op. at., Ill, pp. 7-8. 
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As secretary for the colonies Chamberlain was brought at once into contact 
with the south African embroglio. He did not care much for Rhodes personally 
and evidently distrusted his methods of doing things. When Rutherfoord Harris, 
an agent of Rhodes, approached him with the request that Bechuanaland bf 
turned over to the South African Company, objections were raised. The colonial 
secretary was quite prepared to turn over British Bechuanaland to the Cape, 
but he would not agree to assign the much larger Bechuanaland Protectorate 
to the Company. It was not until October i(Sg5 that he finally consented to turn 
over a strip of territory along the Transvaal frontier, with the understanding 
that It was to be used for the railway northwards to Biiliiwayo, the railroad 
project being one with which Cli.'mhcrlain sympathized in every way.^^ 

Harris claimed later that it was during his talks with Chamberlain that he 
initiated him into Rhodes’ plan for an insurrection at Johannesburg and for an 
invasion of the country from the west. Upon this assertion much of the ca^e 
against Chamberlain has been made to rest. Not a few people who stood high 
in the political life of Ragland were convinced that the colonial secretary knew 
what Rhodes was up to, and that he was therefore an accessory to the conspir¬ 
acy.No irrefutiihlc documentary evidence has ever been adduced to prove the 
charge and we may accept the conclusions of the authoritative biographer of 
Chamberlain, which admit much, even if they exonerate him from actual com¬ 
plicity. Mr. Garvin concedes that Chamberlain knew of the revolution that was 
brewing in Joh.mnesburg, though he did not know of Rhodes’ activity and sup¬ 
port. As a matter of fact no secret was made of the prcj'iarations. Everyone at all 
in the know realized th.it the crash was not far olT.^' Chamberlain must have 
been aware ol the I^och plan as outlined in the summer of 1894; in any event 
he was told by his friend Lord (Ley that it would be highly desirable to have 
a force on the Irtjiuier, ready to go in, if needed. When the “ jumping-ofi place ” 
was turned over to the South African Company, Chamberlain realized that a 
police force was going to be concentrated there, ostensibly to protect the rail¬ 
road. He himself thought that it would be convenient to have it where it might 
be used in the Transvaal if the occasion required, but he did not know that 
Rhodes was planning to use it for that purpose on his own hook. The govern¬ 
ment’s idea all through seems to have been that if the insurrection broke out 
the high commissioner would hasten to Johannesburg to arbitrate. He would 
call in the force from the frontier if it were needed.^^ 

If you accept this version of Chamberlain’s connexion with the plot, there 
still remains the fact that the colonial secretary knew of the revolution that was 
brewing and that he did nothing whatever either to discourage it or to warn 

Garvin, op. cit., Ill, pp. 33-4, 36, 49. 
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the Transvaal authorities. On the contrary, he was prepared to make full use 
of it when it was successful and had a full plan of action ready. Sir Hercules 
Robinson, the high commissioner, was the key man in the scheme. He was 
to take charge as soon as Johannesburg rose, in order to prevent the Uitlanders 
from setting up a republic of their own. We know that Robinson feared such a 
development and that Rhodes did too. There is no reason to suppose that Robin¬ 
son, the friend of Rhodes, was not fully initiated into the whole scheme, even 
though he never consented to tell what he knew about it. If he was, that might 
explain the lack of energy he showed in dealing with Kruger after the Raid.'’^^ 
After this rather lengthy digression we must take up again the narrative of 
happenings in south Africa. The worst expectations of Rhodes were fulfilled 
when the Netherlands Railway, in order to divert the traffic from the Cape 
lines to the newly opened Delagoa Bay Railroad, raised the rates on the fifty 
mile stretch from Johannesburg to the Vaal River from 2.4 pence to 8 pence 
per ton per mile. Everything possible was done to make transportation from 
the Cape difficult as well as expensive. And yet at Lorenzo Marques there were 
no facilities for taking care of large shipments. In September 189=5 Delagoa 
line was carrying only about 60 tons a day, while at Johannesburg 20,000 to 
30,000 tons were awaiting transportation. At the other end matters were even 
worse There were no adequate wharves or piers, to say nothing of warehouses. 
From October 1895 to February 1896 ships landed over 100,000 tons of goods 
at the port, most of it assigned to the Transvaal. Yet the Railroad was taking 
away less than to, 000 tons a month. The rest lay about in the open, exposed to 
the terrific sun.®^ “ Lorenzo Marques appeared to have sustained either a bom¬ 
bardment or an earthquake,” reported an American journalist: 

** It was difficult to discover where the customs house ended and the town com¬ 
menced; for bales, boxes and general wreckage were scattered up and down the 
streets leading in any direction from the government landing-place, offering 
every temptation to thieves; and, indeed, there are thieves in plenty, wearing the 
Portuguese uniform.” 

Shippers from the Cape decided to circumvent the high rates imposed by 
the Transvaal by reverting to the use of ox-carts to carry goods from the Vaal 
River to the Rand. Freight was unloaded at the river, taken over the ford 
(drifts) and then carted the remaining fifty miles. Kruger’s reply to this move 
was to order the drifts closed to all goods coming from over-seas, as from 
October i, 1895. The Cape government regarded this measure as a violation of 

** Viscountess Milner: “ Footnotes to Chambcrldin’s Life ” {National Review, December, 1934, 
pp. 796-801). 
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the Transvaal’s treaty obligations to Britain and appealed to the colonial office 
for aid. Chamberlain took a strong stand, sent what amounted to an ultimatum 
and made it clear that England was prepared to resort to the use of force, if 
necessary. Thereupon Kruger backed down. The drifts were re-opened early 
in November. 

By this time the situation had become very acute and even the English public 
was much excited. In any discussion of the south Afiican problem it must be 
remembered that great numbers of people were financially interested in what 
went on in the IVansva il. The picturesque figure of Rhodes had a sort of 
glamour and the story of his extraordinary career undoubtedly did much to 
encourage popular hfipcs of getting rich quickly. At any late the like of the 
stock-)obbing that took place in connexion with the Rand mines had never 
been seen before. Since iiSqo the English people had lost interest in foreign 
investments to a considerable extent, and capital had been accumulating. When, 
therefore, the “ Kaflir millionaires” decided in 1894 to promote the south Afri¬ 
can market, they found a gullible public. In the spring of 1895 there seemed to 
be an insatiable hunger for gold shares. Bogus companies sprang up like mush¬ 
rooms to meet the demand. Newspapers were full of attractive prospectuses, and 
shares, in small one pound units, were unloaded upon the public without diffi¬ 
culty. Brokers had to double their office forces and the police had to be called 
out to control the crowds that surged aiound the exchange. The “ Kaffir Boom ’* 
or “ Kaffir Circus ” was much more widespread than any since the clays of the 
railway mania. ” Within the recollection of the oldest member of the Stock Ex¬ 
change,” wrote the London Economist, “ there has been no speculative move¬ 
ment at all compaiablc, in point cither of duration or of volume, to the existing 
‘ Kaffir Boom,’ which has gone on practically without interruption for fully 
twelve months, and shows as little sign of abatement as ever.” 

The common man made no effort to determine the economic strength of 
the enterprises into which he sank his money. Names like Rhodes, Beit and 
Barnato were enough for him. He did not ask whether the firms in question 
paid dividends or not. They would make fortunes in the future, and it was 
frankly a gambling proposition. Anything was paid for shares of the Rand 
mining companies. While the huge, established firms declared dividends run¬ 
ning in some cases to more than 100%, the new enterpiises which had no profits 
to show benefitted from the investment craze. With a declared capitalization 
of about ^28,000,000, their market valuation in the summer was no less than 
^113,000,000. Finance and holding companies, with a capital of 16,000,000, 
enjoyed a market value of ^63,500,000.®® Naturally these halcyon days could not 
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last forever. The values of Rand shares had been forced up to preposterous levels 
and when the manipulators had unloaded their shares the slump was bound 
to come. The collapse, which began early in October, took but little time to run 
its course. By the middle of November the bottom was touched. Thousands of 
innocents had lost all or almost all they had.'^^ As usual in such cases, they did 
not blame those who had fleeced them. Most of them did not realize that they 
had been fleeced. Rhodes and the rest were as popular as ever, but there was a 
dull, sore feeling that Old Man Kruger and his Dop[)er crowd were at the bot¬ 
tom of it all. It must be remembered that the collapse coincided with the drifts 
crisis Taking it all in all, it was but natural that for the time being popular 
interest should be focussed upon the next moves in the south African game. 

Even after the re opening of the drifts there was no prospect of coming to 
an agreement with Kruger. Conferences were held, but no one really hoped for 
success. In government circles there seems to have been a growing feeling that 
the Germans were squarely behind Kruger and that for that reason, if for no 
other, progress would be impossible. A group of capitalists, opposed to Rhodes 
and represented by Eduard Lippert, were regarded as the agents of the Germans. 
There was general dissatisfaction with the prominent part taken by the Ger¬ 
man warships in the formal opening of the Delagoa Bay Railway in June 
1895.^^’ All this suspicion led to a rather sharp passage between Sir Edward 
Malet, the ambassador at Berlin, and von Marschall in the middle of October. 
What the special occasion for the incident was we do not know. Malet was 
about to leave his post, and, while discussing the general situation with tlic Ger¬ 
man foreign minister, remarked that the Transvaal was the “ black point ” in 
Anglo-German relations. Germany, he said, was encouraging the Boers, a policy 
which might eventually become intolerable to the British. It might lead to 
“ serious complications.” Marschall at once challenged him to produce the evi¬ 
dence for his charges, and at the same time reiterated the (icrm.in position. 
Germany desired only the status quo, but she could not allow the Transvaal to 
become the victim of Rhodes’ schemes. Neither could she allow the Pretoria- 
Delagoa Bay Railway to fall into his hands.^‘ 

This conversation brought the mutual irritation to a head. The hhnperor 
William took Malet’s utterances to be the ecjuivalcnt of an ultimatum and 
spoke bitterly of the English “ threats ” to Colonel Swaine, the military attache. 
England, he said, was estranging her only real friend, the Cierman Emperor. 
By her policy in Armenia she had already aroused the distrust of all the con¬ 
tinental powers. England must not think that she could go on making capital of 
the antagonism between the two continental alliance groups. It would be rela- 
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lively easy for Germany to make up with Russia and France, perhaps at Eng¬ 
land s expense. England should make up her mind either to join the Triple 
Alliance, formally and definitely, or else join the ranks of Germany’s enemies.^^ 
Swainc’s report of this conversation was taken very seriously in London. 
It was printed and distributed to the cabinet. In conversation with the German 
ambassador Lord Salisbury warmly denied having instructed Malet to speak 
as he did to Marschall. Eventually Malet was induced to send a letter explaining 
away his remarks.^® Whether he actually had instructions or not is a question 
we need not try to answer. The episode is interesting because it illumines the 
attitude of the English toward the south African problem. There is nothing in 
the German archives that would in any way indicate that the German gov¬ 
ernment or its agents encouraged Kruger to oppose the English or that they 
had anything to do with the dispute that had developed. It is clear from the 
German documents that in Berlin they were anxious not to arouse the distrust 
of the Transvaalers by taking too active a part. If Kruger reckoned on German 
support, that was his biisincss.^'^ But the suspicions of the English remained as 
strong as ever. Toward the end of November 1895, the English agent at Pretoria 
reported to the governor at the Cape that German intrigues were rife and that 
he thought the Germans were aiding and abetting the Transvaal authorities in 
their endeavor to get possession of the Dclagoa Bay Railway. Germans were 
trying to buy up all the land they could at Delagoa Bay in order to strengthen 
their claims and pretensions.** 

In south Africa the preparations for revolution had reached the final stage. 
December 27 was the date tentatively set for the rising in Johannesburg. Jameson 
was supplied with an appeal, drawn up weeks in advance, urging him to come 
to the rescue of the helpless women and children. He was to be ready to start 
as soon as word came to him from Johannesburg. But at the last moment things 
began to go wrong. Jameson had only about 600 men, instead of the 1,500 ar¬ 
ranged for. The leaders at Johannesburg, though they had smuggled in large 
supplies of ammunition and rifles, considered their equipment inadequate. 
Above all, there was serious misunderstanding in regard to the flag. Several of 
the leading spirits desired the movement to take place under the Transvaal 
flag, and Rhodes was supposed to have agreed to this. But in the last days before 
the rising he changed his mind or at any rate failed to make himself clear. 
Emissaries had to be sent to Capetown. In view of the general uncertainty the 
leaders of the National Union decided to postpone action until January 6. But 
they did issue, on December 26, a manifesto in which the grievances of the 
Uitlanders were rehearsed and their demands set forth. Having stated what they 
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wanted, they still had before them the pioblem of getting it. That problem they 
arranged to take up on January 6.^® 

Jameson, who was on the frontier, at Pitsani Potlugo, with his 600 men, was 
instructed by Rhodes’ agents and by the leaders at Johannesburg to defer action. 
But he was convinced that the Johannesburg people had lost heart and that 
they would never move unless forced to do so by outside action. So, ignoring 
the urgent warnings that came to him, he crossed the frontier on the afternoon 
of Sunday, December 29, and started out on the long ride of 140 miles to 
Johannesburg, cutting the telegraph wires so that no further instructions could 
reach him. His mission was hopeless from the very start. Kruger, who detested 
the Uitlanders and made no secret of it, had no fear of anything the “gold- 
grubbers ” might do. He had a well-stocked arsenal at Pretoria and some 10,000 
burghers in the militia, ready to move at short notice. Kruger had known for 
some time that something was brewing, for on December 24 the German agent 
at Pretoria wired home that there was likelihood of trouble in the next days.**^ 
But he regarded the situation with equanimity. Returning from a short trip on 
Decemher 26 he said to the burghers of the capital: “ I was often asked about 
the threatened risings, and I said, wait until the time comes. Take a tortoise; 
if you want to kill it, you must wait until it puts out its head, then you cut 
it off.” 

While the leaders of the National Union had not yet unpacked the rifles 
(which had been smuggled into Johannesburg in oil-drums) and while they 
were panic-stricken by the news that Jameson was on his way, the Transvaal 
government quietly took precautions. As the raiders proceeded they noticed 
more and more parties of Boers on all sides of them. The enemy gradually 
closed in, until on Thursday, January 2, 1896, Jameson’s force was surrounded 
and obliged to surrender at Doom Kop, near Krugersdorp and hardly twenty 
miles from Johannesburg. The leaders of the Raid, as well as the more promi¬ 
nent members of the National Union, were taken and put on trial at Pretoria 
in the spring. Several of the Johannesburgers were condemned to death, but 
the sentence was suspended on the promise of the British government to try 
the accused in London. There followed investigations of the affair by the Cape 
government, and in 1897 ^ committee of the British parliament. Rhodes was 

obliged to resign as prime minister, Jameson and some of the other leaders 
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were condemned to short terms of imprisonment, and much uncdifying evi¬ 
dence was brought before the public. 

But this book is concerned primarily with the international side of the prob¬ 
lem. We must turn to Ikriin. It will be remembered that the German govern¬ 
ment had left no possibility of doubt in the minds of the British representatives 
regarding its attitude in the Transvaal difficulty. In his conversation with the 
British military attache the Emperor had laid his cards on the table. He had 
made it only too clear that the ultimate explanation for the German attitude 
was to be ftiund in Britain’s refusal to join the Triple Alliance. The Germans 
were determined to drive this fact home to the English by putting obstacles 
in the way of Rhodes’ schemes in south Africa. Baron Holstein, who was in¬ 
triguing to undermine the position of the chancellor. Prince Hohenlohe, as he 
had intrigued earlier to bring about Bismarck’s fall, seized upon the Emperor’s 
demarche to stir up a great fuss. He mobilized his friends, Eulenburg and 
Bulow, in the hope of inducing Hohenlohe to protest against such imperial in¬ 
terference in matters of foreign policy. In the Wilhelmstrassc all was confusion, 
the Emperor, Hohenlohe, Marschall and Holstein being each of them more or 
less incensed with the others.^® 

But this personal friction had nothing to do with the course of German 
policy. In a very interesting memorandum of December 30, 1895, Holstein him¬ 
self developed the idea which the Emperor had already expounded to Swainc; 
Might it not be possible for Germany with her allies to come to an agreement 
with France and Russia for co-operation for specific purposes? France might 
be given concessions in the Congo, Russia a free hand in Korea. Austria might 
secure a guarantee of the status quo in the Balkans, and Italy a strengthening 
of her claims in Abyssinia. Germany could then demand concessions in Africa 
and a naval base on the Chinese coast. But India, Egypt and Persia would have 
to be excluded from the discussion, for “ so long as England possesses these, she 
will be obliged eventually to effect a rapprochement with the Tri[)le Alliance 
unless she is willing to draw back from her position without drawing the 
sword.” In other words, it was the object of German policy not to strike Eng¬ 
land in any vital position, but to create for her difficulties which would force her 
to turn to Germany and her allies for relief.It was in accordance with this 
plan that Marschall, when the first rumors of unrest at Johannesburg reached 
the foreign office, reiterated the German stand to the English ambassador The 
inspired press was evidently instructed to assume a strong tone, for on December 
26 Valentine Chirol, the Times correspondent at Berlin, who knew Marschall 
well and was on intimate terms with Holstein, reported: “Of late especially 
the position of the Transvaal and of the Orange Free State appears to exercise 
the German mind as keenly as if those Republics were the direct offshoots 
of the German Fatherland.” 

Haller- Philip Eulenburg, I, pp. 315-33. Die Grasse Polifi/{, XI, no. 2640. 
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News of the Jameson raid reached Berlin early on the afternoon of Decem¬ 
ber 31. In his diary Marschall noted: “Now we must act.” He immediately 
informed Lascelles, the new English ambassador, and once more lestated the 
German position: Germany must insist on the independence of the Transvaal; 
her commercial interests and her public opinion demand it. He went on to give 
another warning to the English: they must not rely too much on the antagonism 
between the two continental alliance groups. Germany, he said, could make an 
agreement with Russia and France at England’s ex[)ense. Having thus un¬ 
burdened himself, Marschall went to Potsdam to rejxjit to the Einpen^r ihe 
news from Pretoria. The German consul had telegraphed that Kruger reckoned 
on the intervention of Germany and France, and had asked permission to land 
German marines from the warship SeecuUer, which lay at Lorenzo Marques. 
The Emperor agreed that marines should be landed to protect German nationals 
in case of trouble in the Transvaal. An inquiry was sent to the governor of 
German East Africa, asking whether he would be able to send 400 to 600 men 
to Delagoa Bay and the Transvaal without jeopardizing the safety of the colony, 
and, presumably with the Emperor’s apj^roval, a telegram was sent to London 
before the day was over. Count Hatzfeldt, the ambassador, was to inquire 
whether the British government approved the Raul, and if so, to demand his 
passports.®^ 

On the following day, January i, reports came in from Pretoria and from 
London which left no further doubt that both the British commissioner at the 
Cape and the home government disavowed the Raid and that every effort was 
being made to recall Jameson. Marschall nevertheless approached the French 
ambassador and suggested that England, relying on the enmities of the con¬ 
tinental powers, thought she could permit herself anything, (x)uld not the two 
continental groups reach an understanding for concrete purposes, leaving aside 
all questions which might lead to a European war, such as the questions of the 
Near East, of Egypt and of the Mediterranean.^ The main thing was to “ check 
the insatiable appetite of the English,” and to show them that they could no 
longer reckon on Franco-German antagonism to secure a free hand for them¬ 
selves. Writing to the ambassador at Paris, Marschall added that other powers 
would probably join the Franco-German combination, and that by such pres¬ 
sure England might be forced into association with the Triple Alliance. But 
the French were too clever not to see through this ruse, wliich, it must be con¬ 
fessed, was rather naive. Herbette pointed out immediately to Marschall that 
by excluding the Egyptian question he was excluding the one matter which 
might tempt France to take part.®® 


Dtc Grosse Polittk, XI, nos. 2588-91; Friedrich Thimme: “ Di^ Kiuger-Dcpcschc ” {Euro- 
paische Gespiache, May-June, 1924, pp 201-44), p. 210, where extracts from the unpublished 
diary of Marschall are quoted. 
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In the meanwhile there was nothing to do but await the outcome of the Raid. 
German opinion was very excited; Chirol reported that conservative and liberal 
papers were united in their hatred of England. In the public mind Germany had 
a sort of “ moral protectorate ” over the Transvaal, and the government might 
be forced to interfere.®^ Marschall talked the situation over with Chirol on the 
morning of January 2, and the correspondent then reported; “ I am not speaking 
without authority when I state that as far as Germany is concerned the issue of 
this question may determine her whole policy towards England, whether it 
shall continue to be, as during the last six years at least, one of friendship and 
goodwill, or whether it shall be one of calculated hostility.” The Germans, he 
continued, suspected the English of reckoning on continental antagonisms, but 
the English might be surprised to find a continental coalition directed against 
them.®'' 

It was only late on the afternoon of January 2 that a telegram arrived from 
Pretoria reporting that Kruger had asked that the landing of German marines 
be deferred pending the negotiations between the Transvaal government and 
the British commissioner at the Cape. This telegram decided Marschall. Evi¬ 
dently fearing that the English would score a success, he made himself the 
exponent of an alarmist policy. To the Emperor he wrote that the consular 
report showed that the raiders had not obeyed the orders of the British govern¬ 
ment and that they were advancing, led by British officers. The English, through 
the commissioner at the Cape, were obviously preparing to reap the benefits 
from a long-laid plan. It was now time to warn the British government officially 
against any change of the status quo With the consent of the Emperor and of 
the chancellor a strong note of protest was forwarded to London But before 
the day was over news arrived that Jameson had been forced to surrender The 
ambassador at London was then hurriedly instructed to withhold the note He 
had already sent it to the foreign office, but fortunatelv it had not yet been 
opened and could be returned to him unread 

Contemporary records of what happened in Berlin in these days are un¬ 
usually scant and contradictory. In 1924 Professor Thimme, one of the editors 
of the German documents, published extracts from Marschall’s diary which 
are more valuable than perhaps any other source. But since that time some 
additional evidence has appeared that must be taken into account. Prince 
Radolin, the ambassador at St. Petersburg, was at that time in Berlin. One of 
his close friends has testified that on the evening of January i or 2 the Prince 
was summoned to attend the Emperor at the opera. He came back and reported 
that William was beside himself and in a very bellicose mood. He had read 
the ambassador the draft of a despatch to Kruger, which Hohenlohe had refused 
to approve. In fact, the chancellor had threatened to resign if the telegram were 

** Times, January 2 (Berlin, January x). 

•• Times, January 3 (Berlin, January 2 ). 
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scnt.*^ Now Marschall says nothing in his diary of an imperial draft for a tele¬ 
gram to Kruger. At the time he evidently did not know anything about it. But 
he arid Holstein told Chirol afterwards, and repeated the assertion to Biilow 
and Bethmann-Hollweg later, that the Kruger telegram, as we know it, was a 
much milder document than the original draft of the Emperor. Billow says 
that Marschall told him that it had been the Emperor’s wish and intention to 
“ localise ” the conflict between the Boer Republic and the English Cape 
Colony. “ In 1896 His Majesty had harboured the fantastic idea of concluding 
a Defensive and Offensive Alliance with the Boers and to fight on their side 
against the English in Africa. In Europe, on the other hand, he wanted to 
preserve peace with England.” The Jameson raid he attributed to his uncle, the 
Prince of Wales, and to the latter’s two capitalist friends, Alfred Beit and Sir 
Ernest Cassell.'"’® 

These remarks may seem at first blush unworthy of serious notice. But the 
contemporary evidence shows that the Emperor was suffering at the time from 
something very close tf3 hysteria. On New Year’s Day he had an argument with 
the war minister and created a terrific scene. The minister told Hohenlohe 
afterward that if it had been anyone but His Majesiy he would have drawn 
his sword upon him. Bronsart had grave doubts whether the Emperor was in 
his normal mind.'^® Radolin, after a two-hour discussion with William, came 
back with his head awhirl and nervously a complete wreck.®^ Alexander von 
Hohenlohe reports his father as having said that at Potsdam, on the afternoon 
of January 2, he found His Majesty very much agitated and talking of declaring 
war on England.®^ 

Bearing these considerations in mind the situation becomes more under¬ 
standable. Despite Thimme’s conclusions, competent scholars no longer doubt 
that the Emperor actually had a draft telegram which he meant to send to 
Kruger. Since this draft was drawn up before the fate of Jameson was known, 
It could not have been a telegram of congratulation. Just what was in it we do 
not know, but something can be deduced from the entry in Marschall’s diary 
for January 3. He says there that the Emperor came to a conference that morn¬ 
ing with “ somewhat wondrous plans. Protectorate over the Transvaal, which I 
immediately talk him out of. Mobilization of the marine infantry. Sending of 
troops to the Transvaal. And when the chancellor objects: ‘ That would mean 
war with England,’ His Majesty replies: ‘ Yes, but only on land.’ ” Just what 
was meant by ‘‘protectorate over the Transvaal”.'^ Professor Thimme was of 
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the opinion that the Emperor’s idea, which it was attempted to carry into execu¬ 
tion later, was to bring about an international conference at which Germany 
should take the lead in ameliorating the position of the Transvaal. Thus in¬ 
directly the Germans would strengthen their own hold on the Republic. But 
there is no proof that this was the plan. It may very well be that the Emperor 
intended, in his telegram to Kruger, to offer to proclaim outright that the 
Transvaal was under German protection.^® In any case the Emperor’s desire 
to mobilize the marine infantry and to send troops to the Transvaal, as well as 
his reply to Hohenlohe that this would mean war only on land, supports 
Marschall’s later statement to Bulow and shows that William actually harbored 
the phantastic notion that the Germans could fight in south Africa by the side 
of the Boers against the troops of the Chartered Company, without becoming 
involved in war with England. Indeed, he appears to have had some hare¬ 
brained idea of fighting England without involving the fleets. In 1897 Holstein 
referred to this as one of the Emperor’s “ pet ideas.” His Majesty’s extraordi¬ 
nary ideas on the Raid are brought out further by his remarks to the British 
ambassador. Sir Frank Lascelles, in March 1896: “The whole matter had been 
fictitious — the expedition was got up by three German Jews who have bought 
the Tit)ies, ‘he knows it.’ H know the men and the money they gave.’”®® 

On the morning of January 3, at ten o’clock, the Emperor appeared at the 
chancellor’s palace for a conference with his advisers. According to Holstein’s 
account he arrived with Admiral von Senden, chief of his naval cabinet, Admiral 
von Hollinann, the secretary of state for the navy, and Admiral von Knorr, chief 
of the naval high comm<in(I. Tliesc gentlemen had primed him beforehand, if 
that was necessary. Marschall arrived with Flolstein, but the latter did not take 
part in the conference. Fie stayed in a neighboring room, with von Kayser of 
the colonial office. Hohenlohe arrived last. The discussion opened with the 
presentation of the Emperor’s plans, which have already been referred to. There 
is no mention in Marschall’s notes or in Hohenlohe’s diary of any further refer¬ 
ence to the imperial draft of a telegram to Kruger, but such reference may have 
been omitted for reasons of discretion. Marschall and Hohenlohe devoted their 
efforts to dissuading the Emperor from trying to establish a [)rotectoratc over the 
Transvaal, and from sending troops from east Africa to Dclagoa Bay. There 
followed, so It seems, some inconclusive argument as to what could be done to 
support the Boers. 

This IS the opinion ot Konrad Lehmann: “ L)ic Vorgcschichtc der Krugcrdcpcschc ’’ {Archtv 
fur Pohii{ und Geschuhte. V, August, 1925, pp 159-177). Paul Haalce. “Das Krugcrtclcgrain “ 
{Velhdgcn und Klastn^s MonatAicftc, July, 1925, pp 507-12) does not go so far. 
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During a brief intermission Marschall went into the adjoining room to con¬ 
sult Holstein and Kayser. The former would not hear of any rash action, and 
apparently left the building. Kayser, however, suggested that the imperial desire 
for action might be satisfied by a telegram of congratulation to Kruger, which 
would, in the very nature of the case, be very much milder than the telegram 
ofTermg support which William had in mind. Marschall took up the idea. A 
telegram was drafted which, according to the memoirs of the former Emperor, 
pleased Marschall immensely. William was less delighted with it. The evnVnce 
indicates that it was not strong enough to suit him. The fact is that the Kayser 
draft, while it had its defects, was fairly innocuous. Kruger was congratulated 
on having “ maintained the dignity ” of his government. I'he Emperor insisted 
that this be changed to read “ in maintaining the independence of the country 
against attacks from without.” I’his wording was most unfortunate, for the 
independence of the Transvaal was not absolute, and Marschall himself, in 
sj^eaking to the British ambassador, had always been careful to refer only to 
the “ independence of the Transvaal according to the Convention of 18^4.” 
Marschall knew better than to say what was said in the Telegram, but, as he 
reiterated again and again to Holstein, Chirol and others, he did the best he 
could. Some sop had to be thrown to the Emperor, and the famous Telegram 
went out at 11.20 a . m . in the following version' 

I express to you my sincere congratulations that you and your people, without 
appealing to the help of friendly powers, have succeeded, by your own energetic 
action against the armed bands which invaded yout country as distuibers of the 
peace, in restoring peace and in maintaining the independence of the countiy 
against attacks from without.®® 

Apparently the Emperor was not satisfied even with this compromising 
telegram. He insisted that one of his adjutants be sent to the Transvaal to see 
what could be done to help Kruger. Fortunately Hohenlohc was able to dis¬ 
suade him from this decision before the officer left Berlin.®' But steps were 
actthilly taken to assist the Transvaal government in freeing itself ol .ts treaty 
obligations, and perhaps to pave the way for the establishment of a special 
position for Cermany. The consul at Pretoria was instructed to say to Kruger 
that the London Convention of 1884 did not prevent him from appealing to 
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the powers for an international conference to discuss the legal position of the 
Transvaal and possibly to secure its neutralization. Germany would support such 
an appeal, though she could not take the initiative. Apparently it was intended 
that Germany, at a conference, should take the lead in a general international 
assault upon the British position.®® 

The genesis of the Kruger telegram has been discussed at some length in 
order to show that Marschall, though he was opposed to the dangerous measures 
advocated by the Emperor, was not at all averse to dealing England a severe 
blow. He made the idea of the telegram of congratulation his own and agreed 
to the introduction of an offensive and questionable phrase. No effort was made 
to mitigate the possible effects of the Telegram. Quite the contrary, the Germans 
were working for an effect. Hatzfeldt was specifically instructed to tell Salisbury 
that only the failure of the Raid had spared him a painful note from the German 
government.®® Marschall himself expounded the purpose of the Telegram to 
Chirol, stressing the fact that it was not the expression of “ a mere generous 
impulse ” on the part of the Emperor, but that it had been drawn up at a con¬ 
ference of ministers and therefore had the character of a state action. “ One is 
reluctantly driven to the conclusion that in more responsible quarters than the 
editorial offices of Chauvinist newspapers the occasion has been gladly seized 
‘ to subject England to the well-deserved humiliation of a bitterly severe les¬ 
son,’ ” Chirol wrote to his newspaper.^® 

The German statesmen aimed at making a deep impression upon the English 
government. In order to evaluate their efforts we must turn to a consideration 
of the situation in London. It will be recalled that Chamberlain and the colonial 
office were quite fully informed of the progress of the revolutionary movement 
in Johannesburg. They knew that the rising was scheduled to take place on 
the day after Christmas and they had agreed to a plan of procedure. In order 
to prevent the movement from turning into a republican victory, the high com¬ 
missioner at the Cape was to hurry to the scene, mediate between the parties, 
and, if necessary, call in the forces of the South African Company to support 
him. But in mid-December it appeared for a time that England might have 
other and more serious difficulties to cope with. On the 17th President Cleveland 
brought to a head a long-standing dispute regarding the boundary between 
Venezuela and British Guiana. The matter had been treated dilatorily by the 
British government, so the President asked congress for an appropiiation to 
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enable him to send a commission to determine the boundary. This having been 
done, he said in his message to congress, it would, under the Monroe Doctrine, 
'* be the duty of the United States to resist by every means in its power as a 
wilful aggression upon its rights and interests, the appropriation by Great 
Britain of any lands or the exercise of governmental jurisdiction over any ter¬ 
ritory which, after investigation, we have determined of right belongs to 
Venezuela.” This was unbelievably strong language and might very well have 
been regarded as tantamount to an ultimatum or declaration of war. American 
opinion was wild with excitement and eager to take up the cudgels in beh.ilf of 
Latin America. Tlie American, like the German diplomats believed that it was 
necessary to give England “ a distinct shock.** 

The English, however, refused to be challenged. Both the government and 
the country were opposed to a “ fratricidal '* war and every effort was made to 
avoid a crisis. But for the moment the Cleveland message created something 
of a panic. Officials of the colonial office suggested to Chamberlain that it might 
be well to have the south African insurrection stopped, but the secretary felt 
that the Venezuelan crisis, whatever its outcome, would take several months 
to develop and that therefore it would be better for the Johannesburgers to go 
ahead at once or to postpone action for a couple of years. The word was there¬ 
fore passed on to the leaders not to dclay.^” But on the evening of December 27 
Chamberlain learned of the collapse of the Johannesburg movement. For a 
couple of days it was thought that the whole business had fizzled out, but then 
Chamberlain was informed by one of his subordinates, who had it from an 
agent of Rhodes, that there was a possibility of Jameson’s setting out on a fili¬ 
bustering expedition into the Transvaal. Thereupon the colonial secretary at 
once warned the high commissioner and instructed him to warn Rhodes. Such 
action would be a violation of the South Africa Company’s charter and might 
lead to Its cancellation. 

The cable to Robinson was sent out on December 29, the day on which 
Jameson started from the border. On the very next day the news of this fatal 
move was received in England. Chamberlain, who had been at Birmingham 
for some time, hurried up to London. As his biographer quite rightly says, he 
was in a serious quandary. If the Raid were to prove successful, much might 
be gained from it. But Chamberlain withstood temptation, cabled the high 
commissioner to denounce the Raid to Rhodes and himself repudiated it in a 
message to Kruger. In the instructions to Robinson he remarked significantly: 
“ If the Government of the South African Republic had been overthrown, or 
had there been anarchy in Johannesburg, there might have been some shadow 
of excuse for this unprecedented act.” To Salisbury he wrote his condemnation 
of Jameson’s action, but again showed himself quite realistic about the situation: 
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the Raid, if not repudiated by the government, would justify the accusationi 
which were constantly being brought against England by other powers. Besides, 
he doubted if Jameson had enough men to get the better of the Boers/^ 

The undisputed fact, then, is that Chamberlain, whatever his reasons, de¬ 
nounced and repudiated the action of Jameson long before it was known 
whether the Raid would be successful or not. Thereby he protected himself and 
his government, but for the moment he got nothing but popular criticism for 
his decision Though it was impossible to defend Jameson’s action from the 
legal standpoint, the Times and all the lesser papers, especially the more popular 
ones, championed his Raid as a gallant effort to rescue the poor women and 
children in Johannesburg, who were at the mercy of the Boers. Alfred Austin, 
the newly appointed poet laureate, published a poem called Jamesons Ride 
in the Times of January ii, which put into Jameson’s mouth words that may 
well have been on many English bps* 

“ ‘ Let lawyers and statesmen addle 
Their pates over points of law: 

If sound be our sword, and saddle, 

And gun-gear, who cares one straw.? 

When men of our own blood pray us 
To ride to their kinsfolk’s aid. 

Not Heaven itself shall stay us 
From the rescue they call a raid. 

There aie girls in the gold-reef city, 

There arc mothers and children too' 

And they cry, ' Hurry up' for pity! ’ 

So what can a brave man do? 

If even we win, they’ll blame us: 

If we fail, they will howl and hiss 
But there’s many a man lives famous 
For daring a wrong like this' 

It is impossible to help condemning him,” wrote the Times itself on January 4, 
“ but the masses of people will remember that, though he has used wrongful 
means, he was actuated by generous motives.” 

For days the British public followed the news of Jameson’s advance with 
the tense excitement of spectators at a race-track. Dr. Jim’s surrender was a very 
severe blow to English pride and caused general dejection. It was at this crucial 
moment that the Kruger telegram was published. With rare unanimity the 
English press broke out in passionate denunciation. The Times described the 
Emperor’s message as “ distinctly unfriendly to this country,” and pointed out 
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that the reference to the “ help of friendly powers ” plainly implied that Kruger 
had a right to invoke such aid when he thought proper, and that it contained 
“ a tolerably direct intimation that, had he chosen to exercise that right in 
the present instance, his appeal would have been entertained.” The reference to 
the “ independence ” of the Transvaal was a challenge to the British view that 
the Convention of 1884 secured for England the position of suzerain over the Re¬ 
public. The Morning Post declared that it was hard to speak of the Telegram 
with coolness. The English nation would never forget it and would alw.'.ys 
think of it in the future when deciding on its foreign policy. According to the 
Daily Telegraph the Telegram exceeded the bounds of diplomacy and came 
near to being an international insult. 

The Saturday Revtetv wrote on January 4: 

“ Even if it be true that the Drill-Sergeant Autocrat would he supported in his 
remonstrance by the Governments of France and Russia, wc still say that their 
interference is impertinent and not to be tolerated. Cjreat Britain should resent 
such unprovoked insolence. . We are no Jingoes, and we have no wish to 
provoke war even with Ciermany; we say ‘ even with Germany ‘ for Germany is 
today our trade rival, and we stand to win much and lose nothing by a war 
with her But between the dislike of war and the degradation of tamely sub¬ 
mitting to undeserved insult, only one choice is possible. Lord Sahsbuiy must 
remember that we hold the command of the seas. . . We allowed the Germans 
to blud us out of East yVfrica, and bluff us but the other day out of the Con¬ 
vention which Lord Kimberley had entered into with the Congo State. Lord 
Salisbury should now tell Germany and her allies to mind their own business. 
We do not propose to endure their interference in the a(Tairs of the Transvaal.” 

A week later the same paper wrote that the Telegram was “ the most complete 
and ingeniously worded insult which can be imagined. . . . Bonaparte him¬ 
self could not have devised a more com[)rehensive affront to a people he meant 
to overrun and subjugate.” The staid and dis[)assionate Economist used very 
similar language. Rarely, perhaps never since Napoleon was sent to St. Flelena, 
it wrote on January ii, had the indignation of the British public been so pro¬ 
foundly aroused. The Telegram was “a deliberate affront ” to the nation, and 
German interference in south Africa was “ a piece of gratuitous insolence, a 
pure and intended affront which they (the English) are bound to resist, even 
if resistance costs them a great war.” 

In letters to the newspapers the Emperor’s Telegram was declared to be “ as 
deadly and unprovoked an insult as was ever offered by the head of a European 
nation to one of equal rank,” and to be “ in letter and in spirit a deliberate and 
premeditated insult to the Queen and the British nation of so gross and wanton 
a nature as to call for an immediate and decisive reply.” Among the dock 
workers of eastern London there were outbreaks against the German workers 
and sailors. The windows of German shops were broken, and Germans were 

Ttmes, January 6. 
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boycotted in the clubs. It was almost impossible for them to do business with 
Englishmen in the City; even the ambassador received numerous scurrilous and 
threatening letters/'^ 

On January 5 Chirol reported from Berlin that orders had been sent out to 
land men from the Seeadler and that the German ship Condor had been in¬ 
structed to leave Dar-es-Salaam for Lorenzo Marques. In view of the fact that 
Lorenzo Marques was Portuguese territory, Chirol pointed out two days later, 
arrangements must have been made between the German, Portuguese and 
Transvaal governments some time before. Then it was reported from Capetown 
that Dr. Leyds, the Transvaal state secretary, who was in Berlin, was setting 
on foot a scheme to settle five thousand retired German soldiers in the Republic. 
All this served to increase the tumult. Here at last was the evidence of a deep- 
laid German plot. The plan to land marines, wrote the Times, showed that 
German interference 

“ was not the result of sudden indignation at the action of Dr. Jameson, but, on 
the contrary, had been meditated, discussed, and presumably concerted with the 
Boers . There is grave reason to suspect that hostile designs against this 
country have been in contemplation for a long time; and that the Transvaal 
was deliberately selected as the spot at which a blow might advantageously be 
struck.” 

The theme was taken up everywhere. Magazines were filled with articles on 
German intrigues in the past, and the Telegram was declared to be “ the climax 
of a conspiracy carried on for years by official Ciermany against British rule.” 
Even in diplomatic circles the idea found acceptance: “ That Germany has for 
years had the design of annexing the Transvaal is perfectly natural, and 1 be¬ 
lieve can be proved,” noted Spring Rice in his chary.Years .ifterward a high 
official of the British foreign office could still write* “ It is certain that Germany 
believed she might by some fortuitous circumstances hope some day to es¬ 
tablish her [lolitical dominion over the Boers, and realize her dream of occupy¬ 
ing a belt of territory running from east to west right across Africa. . . Oppo¬ 
sition to British interests was deliberately encouraged in the most demonstrative 
fashion at Pretoria. . .” 

English opinion was so thoroughly aroused that when Chirol reported, quite 
rightly, that one of the chief purposes of the Telegram had been to serve as “ a 
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warning to EngLand that she could only find salvation in closer contact with 
Germany and her allies,” the idea was received with bitter cynicism. “ The 
paramount necessity of the moment,” wrote the Times on January 7, “is to 
bring home to the German mind the fact that England will concede nothing 
to menaces and will not lie down under insult.” The Spectator (January ii) 
thought the idea of “ plaguing ” Great Britain into joining the Triple Alliance 
was too foolish: ” Kicking a Briton into submission is a possible expenditure of 
energy; but even a man like the German Emperor, who seldom judges men 
aright, would hardly dream of kicking him into friendship.” “ No English man 
will trust him again while he lives,” wrote the same paper a week later, “ or 
believe that he entertains any feeling towards this country except the one ex¬ 
pressed in Bliicher’s celebrated saying about London: — ‘ Lord, what a place to 
plunder.’ ” 

The reaction of the English people to the Kruger telegram will always remain 
something of a mystery. Of course the text of the message was unfortunate and 
provocative. But even Bismarck, though he objected to the phrase “ friendly 
powers,” approved of the congratulations sent to Kruger and thought that the 
British had gotten their deserts. The Telegram, he remarked, might very well 
have been sent to Kruger by the British government itself, since Jameson and his 
band had no standing in international law and were merely filibusters and 
marauders.”^’ This interpretation rather overshoots the mark, for the British, it 
will he remembered, refused to acknowledge the unqualified independence of 
the Transvaal. But it is a fact that the Telegram was not as bad as the English 
press made it out to be. The National Review pointed out quite rightly that it 
was an ” infinitely less offensive document ” than the Cleveland message. Why, 
then, all the indignation.?’ Partly, no doubt, it was an expression of the irritation 
resulting from the American affront. Much was forgiven the erring sons on the 
other side of the Atlantic — elegance and finesse were not expected of them. But 
many of the pent-up feelings of the people needed an outlet, which they found 
in the action of the German Emperor. One must consider, too, that the public 
was much more interested in south Africa than in British Guiana. The Transvaal 
situation was a sore spot, and the meddling of outsiders was resented on principle. 

But there were other factors that help to explain the outburst that followed 
the publication of the Kruger telegram Despite many disagreements the English 
still looked upon the Germans as friends upon whom they could rely if it came 
to a conflict with Russia or France. 

” Many Englishmen,” says one contemporary writer, “ have been accustomed to 
regard the difficult j')osition of Germany between a hostile France and a hostile 
Russia as a guarantee that in a war between England and either of those powers, 
Germany would take part on the side of England. In this way the German army 
was annexed by many English imaginations, which thought that we were to 
have the benefit of German compulsory service without its burdens. A friendly 
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Germany was supposed to be a Germany able and willing to fight England’s 
battles. The recent discovery that Germany has her own business to mind, and 
that in attending to it in her own way she may come into disagreeable opposi¬ 
tion to England, has produced a resentment against Germany almost as un¬ 
reasonable and as much exaggerated as the previous unfounded confidence which 
it has replaced.” 

Now suddenly the English found themselves all alone m the midst of many 
enemies. It made them bellicose and they turned upon that country which, 
with a small fleet, seemed least able to take up a challenge. Chamberlain under¬ 
stood this perfectly well. On January 4 he wrote to Salisbury that some act of 
vigor would be needed to soothe the wounded vanity of the nation: “ It does 
not much matter which of our numerous foes we defy, but we ought to defy 
someone.” 

Germany was a suitable object for defiance for yet another reason: for 
years there had been felt the pinch of commercial competition, which had been 
made the explanation of many of the common man’s woes. The Telegram 
brought to the surface a surprising “ amount of solid hate towards Germany,” 
wrote someone to the Times ,— hate because “ in Germany we have the one 
power who is doggedly, slowly but surely working away at the undermining 
of our whole national supremacy.”*® “With France and Russia,” wrote a 
well-known publicist, 

“ we may have more immediate causes of friction, but among European Powers 
Germany is our true enemy. We arc commercial rivals, engaged at this very 
moment in a life and death struggle for the markets of the world This kind 
of enmity makes little show at ordinary times on the surface, but it goes very 
deep. Moreover, it comes home to everyone, be he politician or not. You cannot 
go into the City without seeing before your own eyes, hearing in your own cars, 
evidences of the commercial war and what is worse, the successful war, which 
Germany is waging against us.” 

The importance of this aspect of the Anglo^German problem was brought 
out only too clearly by the deluge of writings on German competition which 
poured from the press in 1896. Ever since the publication of Williamson’s 
British Industries and Foreign Competition in 1894, efforts had been made to 
arouse the country to the realization of the German trade menace, the invasion 
of the home-country by German goods and the loss of foreign markets. These 
efforts had met with only indifferent success, but they had created a certain 
amount of ill-feeling and distrust. The Kruger telegram episode therefore 
served as a match to set off the explosion of popular feeling. In January 1896 
E. E. Williams began the publication in the New Review of the series of articles 
which were printed later in the year in pamphlet form with the significant 
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THE TRADE SCARE OF 1896 

title Madff in Germany. The articles were rather sensational, but they were 
factually well supported and much to the point. “ A gigantic commercial state 
is arising to menace our prosperity and to contend with us for the trade of the 
world/’ wrote Williams. “ On all hands England’s industrial supremacy is 
tottering to its fall, and this result is largely German work. . . . Germany has 
entered into a deliberate and deadly rivalry with her (England) and is battling 
with might and main for the extinction of her supremacy.” 

Williams’ campaign was supported at once by a host of other writers. The 
Saturday Review, the newly founded Daily Mail and even the liberal Chronicle 
entered the lists. Public men took part in the discussion and Lord Rosebery in 
a speech at Epsom on July 24, i8()6 identified himself with the movement. He 
spoke of “ one very formidable rival . . . who ... is encroaching on us as the 
sea encroaches on the weak parts of the coast— I mean Germany.” In the sum¬ 
mer of 1896 the panic called forth by the German menace was at its height. No 
doubt it was exaggerated, but that does not alter the fact that it was important. 
The idea of a German conspiracy against British trade was in a considerable 
measure responsible for the outburst that followed the Kruger telegram, and that 
episode again fanned the flames of jealousy and hale. Reputable writers have 
discounted the importance of this commercial rivalry and have taken the view 
that it was not decisive in shaping the relations between England and Germany. 
In a sense this is true, but after wide reading in the contemporary material it 
is hard to escape the conclusion, reached also by the best student of the problem, 
that trade rivalry had much to do with creating the popular feeling that de¬ 
cided the government in the formulation of its policy.®^ 

It has been pointed out in a previous chapter how closely the imperialist 
movement was bound up not only with economic problems, but also with the 
general atmosphere of conflict nurtured by current ideas of evolution. It was only 
natural then that the antagonism between England and Germany should have 
been interpreted in this way. The Kruger telegram incident brought forth the 
first of the well-known Saturday Review articles: “ A Biological View of our 
Foreign Policy,” by a Biologist.®® “ Of European nations,” said the author, 

“ Germany is most alike to England. In racial characters, in religious and scien¬ 
tific thought, in sentiments and aptitudes, the Germans, by their resemblances 
to the English, are marked out as our natural rivals. In all parts of the earth, 
in every pursuit, in commerce, in manufacturing, in exploiting other races, the 

E. E. Williams: Made in Germany (London, 1896), went through three editions in that 
year An effective reply to it was George W Medley: The German Bogey (London, 1896). The sub¬ 
stance of Williams’ book, together with the speeches of leading men on the subject, was republished 
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subject of the Anglo-German trade rivalry has been gone over so thoroughly and with such a wealth 
of illustrative material by Ross J. S. Hoffman Great Britain and the German Trade Rivalry, 
igi4 (Philadelphia, 1933) that there seems to be no point in dilating on the subject. For the panic 
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English and Germans jostle each other. . . . Were every German to be wiped 
out tomorrow, there is no English trade, no English pursuit that would not 
immediately expand. Were every Englishman to be wiped out tomorrow, the 
Germans would gain in proportion. Here is the first great racial struggle of the 
future: here are two growing nations pressing against each other, man to man 
all over the world. One or the other has to go; one or the other will go.” 

The article ended on the ominous note, much used later, “ Germania est de- 
lenda.” 

As we leave the subject of the January storm of 1896, we can perhaps do no 
better than to quote a passage from the Spectator, which called attention re- 
peatedly to the profound discontent so widespread in Europe as a result of 
economic pressure, tension between capital and labor, revolt against the drudg¬ 
ery of the machine age, etc.: 

“ TTic civilised world, in truth, which for nearly a century has advanced so 
rapidly on the path of material progress, is at this point of its strenuous labours 
seething with discontent, ready to risk all it has attained in an outburst of furious 
wars, intended to secure objects which it only half perceives in the distance, 
and is by no means certain that it really at heart desires . . There is a certain 
fear of war everywhere, due to a perception of the vast scale on which it must 
be fought, and the terrible reduction in the chances of escape which the new 
weapons will ensure, but nevertheless there is hardly a nation which is without 
the feeling that if war came life would be brighter, more vivid, more like the 
dreams which fill the brains of youth ” 

Of course these feelings were not confined to the English. The German peo¬ 
ple, taken in the large, was no ICvSS bellicose in the beginning of 1896. One reason 
for the despatch of the Telegram to Kruger was indubitably the hope of making 
a hit with the German public and restoring the popularity of the Emperor. In 
any event the Telegram served that purpose. It was received in the country 
with an orgy of delight. “ Certainly no act of the present regime has been ac¬ 
claimed with such universal enthusiasm,” wrote Chirol on January 6.®® The 
German Colonial Society and the Pan-German League sent resolutions to the 
government, thanking it for its vigorous stand.®® Beyond question the Em¬ 
peror was, for the moment, extremely popular. German public opinion was de¬ 
lighted to think that its sentiments had found adequate expression. The press 
did not quail even when news of the English reaction was received. The indig¬ 
nation on the other side of the Channel was simply taken as irrefutable proof 
that the British government had really been behind the Raid and had hoped to 
profit by it. It was their own intervention, thought the Germans, that had 
forced the London government to repudiate the whole thing. 

“The Restlessness of Nations” {Spectator, January 25, 1896); “The Appetite for War** 
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All this did not help the government to strengthen its position with rela¬ 
tion to the Transvaal. Kruger replied rather coolly and evasively to the Em¬ 
peror’s telegram, though for a moment he appears to have planned to take 
advantage of the Raid to denounce the clauses of the London Convention and 
proclaim the full independence of his country. Emperor William still talked 
bravely to the Boer state secretary, Dr. Leyds, and declared that under no cir¬ 
cumstances could the English be allowed to seize Delagoa Bay. If it changed 
hands at all it would have to pass to the Germans or the Boers. But his advisers 
were clearly impressed with the force of British defiance, and kept stressing the 
fact that Germany must not take the initiative or go too far. In correspondence 
with the English they still stood by their interpretation of the London Conven¬ 
tion of 1884; they even saw to it that the semi-official press should expound this 
interpretation in detail. But they made no effort to press the point. Chamberlain 
openly refused to consider any change in the existing agreements with the 
Transvaal, and by January ii Marschall was himself urging Leyds to stay within 
the treaties. Holstein, who had never approved of the Telegram, wrote to Hatz- 
feldt that the German foreign office was glad to have the thing end with a little 
success for the Germans and a little lecture for the English. In short, the Ger¬ 
mans got nothing for their pains, and neither did the Boers. The English made 
their peace with the Transvaal and from that time onward no further efforts 
were made from Berlin to influence the course of events.®® 

Now it must be remembered that the chief purpose of the German action was 
not to improve the position of the Transvaal or even to strengthen the German 
hold on the Boer Republic, The main objective was to frighten the English into 
closer relations with the Triple Alliance, and in the pursuit of this end the 
Emperor and his advisers had reckoned on the friendly support of France and 
Russia. The French press had, in fact, come out quite as violently as the Ger¬ 
man. The Temps, regarded as the mouthpiece of the French foreign office, 
called the Raid “ land piracy ” and “ deliberate brigandage.” ** To allow such 
a precedent to be established would be to sanction the gravest blow dealt at 
national rights since modern Europe abandoned the system of letters of marque. 
Joint stock wars, limited liability invasions, cannot possibly be tolerated in Africa 
any more than elsewhere.” ®^ When the Kruger telegram was published it was 
acclaimed in Paris as in Berlin. “ All Europe is bound by the force of events to 
intervene in favor of the Boers,” declared the Republique Fran^aise. 

But what did all this mean.? Would the French really side with the Germans 
against England.? The English press did not think so: “The nations of the 
world are quite malicious enough to stand by and exult while England and 
Germany pummel each other and so grow gradually weaker; but they are not 
so foolish as to join in the fray merely for the sake of gratifying a jealousy which 
would be appeased, without fighting, by the mere spectacle of the conflict.” ** 
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In other words, the French, it was thought in London, were glad to see the 
Germans spank the English, but they wished to be excused from the spanking 
themselves. This view was the correct one. Marschall’s advances to Herbettc came 
to nothing, and on January 6 the Temps came out strongly in opposition to 
“ unnatural alliances.” The Germans had been unwilling to attack the British 
[X)sition in so crucial a matter as Egypt and the route to the east. Anything less 
than that, on the other hand, failed to interest the French. On January 8 Hol¬ 
stein still spoke in strong terms to Chirol, and solemnly warned him “ that 
Germany could count in this matter on the support of other powers, and that, 
in fact, England stood in more imminent peril of a great European coalition 
against her than at any time since the days of Napoleon the First.” But the 
German foreign office knew better, and had to admit to itself that the enthu¬ 
siasm of the French had lasted only twenty-four hours. Cooperation with 
France against England was clearly impossible.®* 

With Russia the Germans had no more success. On January 2 the Emperor 
wrote to the Tsar, apparently without consulting the foreign office; 

“ I have used very severe language in London and have opened communications 
with Pans for common defence of our endangered interests. ... I hope you 
will also kindly consider the question, as it is one of principle of upholding 
treaties once concluded. I hope that all will come right, but come what may, 
I never shall allow the British to stamp out the Transvaal.” 

To this Nicholas replied non-committally, strongly condemning the British 
policy in south Africa and subscribing to all that the Emperor had said, but not 
offering to do anything. The Russian foreign minister, Prince Lobanov, was no 
more encouraging.®* In the last count the Germans by no means fortified their 
position by their stand in the Transvaal question. Neither France nor Russia 
showed any disposition to come to their support, while both the Austrians and 
the Italians were profoundly dismayed by the growing antagonism between 
Germany and England. There was, in fact, real danger that Italy might break 
away from the “ league of peace ” and throw in her lot with France and Russia. 
The German ambassador at Rome had to u.se fairly strong language to prevent 
the defection of the Italians.®* 

Quite in contrast to the amateurish jockeying of the German Emperor 
and his advisers was the attitude of the British government. At no time did 
It lose its head. The Telegram itself created a natural indignation. The Queen 
thought it “outrageous and very unfriendly,” and the Prince of Wales con- 
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sidcred it “a most gratuitous act of unfriendliness/’®^ Chamberlain, as we 
have seen, thought some “ act of vigour ” was necessary and suggested a 
strong despatch to Berlin or the commissioning of more men and ships. But 
Lord Salisbury remained cool. Several ships were at once sent to south Africa, 
but chiefly in order to impress Kruger and to warn him against abusing 
his victory.®® But the most striking move was the commissioning of a “ flying 
squadron ” consisting of two battleships and two first-class cruisers, to be used 
wherever needed. The announcement to this effect on January 8 called lorth 
great enthusiasm in England. At home and abroad it was interpreted as a threat 
against Germany, and the government was quite content to let it go at that. 
As it happens, the idea originated before the Kruger telegram was even thought 
of, and had reference to the Venezuelan crisis as well as to the south African 
affair. “ It might be wise to organise a ‘ flying squadron,’ ” wrote the first lord 
of the admiralty to Salisbury on December 31, “ not directed to any particular 
point, but kept in hand in the Channel, or at all events not far off, ready for any 
service. . . . The outlook seems to me very bad in many directions, not the 
least in that of Germany, who now seems inclined to protect the Boers, as the 
Americans protect Venezuela.” ®® 

The Queen was not informed about these measures until they had been 
taken, probably because she was known to be opposed to making things worse 
than they were. Looking at the Telegram as a personal act of the Emperor she 
wrote to him on January 5 remonstrating. William was still in a fighting mood 
and had no mind to “ knuckle down.” On the contrary, he hoped to make use 
of the surge of German opinion to float through the Reichstag a large loan for 
naval construction. His advisers ultimately dissuaded him, arguing that naval 
activity would appear as a provocation of England.^®® But the Emperor, despite 
his brave front, was at bottom a good deal chastened by the attitude of Russia 
and France. He wrote his grandmother an amusing though inaccurate letter 
on January 8, saying that the Telegram had been sent in the name of peace and 
in the interest of German investors. Furthermore, 

“ as your Government and Ambassador had both made clear that the men were 
acting in open disobedience to your orders, they were rebels. T, of course, thought 
that they were a mixed mob of gold-chggers quickly summoned together, who 
arc generally known to be strongly mixed with the scum of all nations, never 
suspecting there were real Englishmen or Officers among them. Now to me 
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Rebels against the will of the most gracious Majesty the Queen, arc to me \sic\ 
the most execrable beings in the world, and I was so incensed at the idea of 
your orders having been disobeyed, and thereby Peace and the security also 
of my Fellow-Countrymen endangered, that I thought it necessary to show that 
publicly. It has, I am sorry to say, been totally misunderstood by the British 
press. I was standing up for law, order, and obedience to a Sovereign whom I 
revere and adore, and whom to obey I thought paramount for her subjects. 
Those were my motives, and I challenge anybody who is a Gentleman to point 
out where there is anything hostile to England in this.” 

Victoria was not convinced by this explanation. She thought it “ lame and 
illogical,” but she was willing to let the matter rest. Rejecting the suggestion of 
the Prince of Wales that the Emperor be given “ a good snub ” she excused 
William on the score of his impetuosity and conceit, and noted that the best 
weapons against these traits were calmness and firmness. Salisbury, too, con¬ 
sidered it best to accept the explanation without examining its truth.'®^ After 
all, the prime minister knew by this time that the real purpose behind the Ger¬ 
man policy was to frighten Britain into closer relations with Germany. Count 
Hatzfeldt told him so in just so many words on January ii. Indeed, there arc 
some veiled passages in Salisbury’s letters to the Queen that would indicate that, 
at the very height of the popular excitement, the diplomats were calmly dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of an alliance. “ Count Hatzfeldt now wants a secret 
engagement signed by Lord Salisbury and three or four of his colleagues,” 
wrote Salisbury; “he enforced this view yesterday in many warnings of the 
danger of isolation. But the demand is inadmissible. Isolation is a much less 
danger than the danger of being dragged into wars which do not concern us.” 

The Queen was not wholly persuaded. She reminded the prime minister of 
the Mediterranean Agreements, which might serve as a precedent, and admitted 
that isolation seemed to her dangerous. But Salisbury stood firm: “ The secret 
alliance of which Count Hatzfeldt spoke was an alliance binding England to 
go to war under certain conditions.” This England could not do. There the 
matter seems to have been dropped. We know nothing more about Hatzfeldt’s 
suggestions or proposals, but even these vague references suffice to show not only 
the bent of German policy, but the coolness with which the situation was ex¬ 
amined in London in the midst of all the popular furor. 

Even if Salisbury had been willing, it is quite clear that public opinion at 
that time would have made any agreement with Germany impossible. There 
was, it is true, a loud demand at the time that England should give up her 
friendless isolation and seek support among the other powers. “We frankly 
can go no further alone, in the face of the obstacles which it is now within the 
power of Germany, Russia and France to pile up in our path,” wrote the Satur- 
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day Review on January 25. The British government had come to an agreement 
with France regarding Siam on January 15. The buffer state on the upper 
Mekong, on which so much eloquence had been expended in 1893, was aban¬ 
doned. In fact the whole agreement was strikingly favorable to the French 
claims. England even promised to proceed to the delimitation of the British and 
French possessions on the west side of the lower Niger River and to negotiate 
a new convention with Tunis to replace the old one which was so distasteful 
to the Paris government.^ 

Despite the concessions it made to France, this agreement was hailed with 
enthusiasm in England and was talked about as the first step to a larger entente. 
“ The English people as a whole would much rather have a cordial and sym¬ 
pathetic understanding with France than anything else that the Continent has 
to offer,” wrote the Saturday Review on January 18 and again on January 25. 
In view of the unfriendliness of Germany, said the Spectator on January 18, “ the 
friendship of France is the most valuable we could possibly obtain.” Despite the 
friction over Egypt, an agreement should be possible, for England could promise 
neutrality in a Franco-German war, and could withdraw her opposition to 
French aspirations in the Congo and in Morocco. Furthermore, she might be 
able to smoothe out the difficulties between France and Italy, and bring Italy 
into the new combination. 

Even more pronounced was the demand in England that a rapprochement 
with Russia be attempted. It was felt that Russia held the upper hand in the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, and that an agreement with France would be im¬ 
possible unless Russia too were satisfied. To quote the Spectator of January 18 
once again: 

“ It is nothing to us who holds Constantinople if it is held by a friend, and if 
Russia can turn Sibiria into a Canada, so much the better for us and for the 
world. We do not believe there is an Englishman alive who, but for his suspicion 
of ulterior designs, would object to Russia owning Port Arthur and Manchuria, 
or exercising a predominant influence over Northern China and Japan. We seek 
nothing up there except trade and dread nothing except the rise of an un¬ 
friendly Power, who might practically deprive us of our markets, or even compel 
us to abandon the North Pacific.” 

Russia could set England at ease with regard to India and help her secure her¬ 
self in southern China, as well as to arrange for the “ transformation ” of the 
Turkish Empire. Russia and England could command peace from Constanti¬ 
nople to Canton. 

Similar ideas were developed by St. Loe Strachey in an article in the National 
Review much commented upon at the time. Strachey insisted that the events 

France No. 2 (i 8 g 6 )' Despatch to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Parts, tnclostng a copy of 
the Declaration between Great Britain and France of January 1$, j 8 g 6 for the Settlement of the 
Siamese and other Questions, Documents Diplomatiqucs; Affaires du Siam et du Haut-Mek^ong 
(Pans, 1896); Albert dc Pourvoirvillc: L’Affaire de Siam, i 886 -i 8 g 6 (Pans, 1897), chap, vi; W.: 
“ The Partition of Indo-China ” {Fortnightly Ret/tew, March, 1896). 
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of the past weeks had shown that “ England’s attempt to maintain a certain 
friendly understanding with Germany as the head of the Triple Alliance has 
proved a complete, and very nearly a disastrous, failure.” It was necessary to 
find a new key-note for England’s foreign policy, and that should be an agree¬ 
ment with Russia. There were no fundamental causes of antagonism between 
the two, and England had objected to Russia’s taking Constantinople only be¬ 
cause Germany and Austria were opposed to it. Let Russia occupy Armenia 
and take Constantinople and the sting of the Franco-Russian Alliance so far 
as England was concerned would disappear. France could be brought into the 
agreement too, by being given a free hand in Syria, and in Morocco, excepting 
for Tangier. Italy might find it profitable to join, by being assured of French 
friendship and English support, and by the bait of Tripoli. It would be too bad 
to wound the feelings of the faithful Austrians, but they could be given Mace¬ 
donia and Saloniki as a balm. Only Germany would be injured by this com¬ 
bination, but England could not be troubled on that score. “ Germany has shown 
us that she is utterly careless of wounding us when she thinks her own ambi¬ 
tions and interests may be served. She has taught us the way, and she has no 
right to complain. Indeed, a counterstroke to Germany’s blow should by itself 
produce an excellent effect.” 

Space limitations forbid the quotation of further writings of this tenor, but 
there were many of them.^®^ Did the government pay any attention to them ? 
This we cannot discuss in detail, for we have few official papers dealing with 
this period of British policy. All we can say is that the German foreign office 
was disturbed by reports of the activities of the French ambassador at London, 
and feared that negotiations regarding Egypt might be under wny.'^^ The utter¬ 
ances of British ministers, too, seemed to indicate that advances were being made 
to Russia. On February 3 Mr. Balfour, a nephew of Lord Salisbury, said at 
Bristol: 

“ So far from regarding with fear and jealousy a commercial outlet for Russia 
in the Pacific Ocean which should not be ice-bound half the year, I should wel¬ 
come such a result as a distinct advance in this far-reaching legion, and I am 
convinced, not merely that Russia would gain by it — that the world gen¬ 
erally would gain by it — but that British commerce and enterprise would be 
the gainers.” 

A few weeks later Mr. Goschen, the first lord of the admiralty, declared in a 
public address, with reference to England’s international position: “ If there 
be isolation, it is at all events self-imposed. I say that which I know when I 

St. Loc Strachey: “ The Key-Note of our Foreign Policy ” {National Review, XXVI, pp. 
741-57, February, 1896). 
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say that we have but to hold up our hand and our isolation will terminate, 
and we shall receive a welcome into several groups of other Powers.” 

The Russian ambassador at London was, in actual fact, approached by mem¬ 
bers of the government. On February 19 he reported home that Chamberlain 
had said to him with some warmth that the more he reflected upon the matter 
the more persuaded he was that the two countries were not divided by any 
irreconcilable interests, that Russia was so vast that she would not tend in the 
direction of colonial expansion, and that, consequently, no serious rivalry could 
arise between them. An entente between the two countries would be a guaran¬ 
tee of peace and civilization. A few days later Balfour spoke to Staal in the 
same vein, though less unreservedly.'^® 

The Russian ambassador was pretty sceptical about these soundings. The 
Blue Books on the Armenian question had just been published, and there was 
a good deal of feeling aroused on both sides by the exposures that they con¬ 
tained. But in any event so much can be determined with certainty: that there 
was a real demand for some continental connexion in the early months of 1896; 
that the public would have welcomed .in understanding with either France or 
Russia or both; and that the government was prepared to go a long way to patch 
up differences. It would have made some concessions in the Egyptian question 
and might have abandoned to the Russians the Straits and Constantinople, 
always on condition that England should be duly compensated. The scheme, 
which went back at least to the days of Lord Rosebery, was wrecked not by 
Salisbury, but by the Russians, who were more suspicious of the English than 
the English had ever been of them. 

The Germans got just enough information about these English-French- 
Russian conversations to give them the sort of scare which they had planned 
for the English. The effect was decidedly sobering. “ They have been kicking 
us for years, on the assumption that they were kicking a dead ass. It is a great 
surprise to see starting up a live lion,” wrote Cecil Spring Rice.'®* He was con¬ 
vinced that “ the fear that led to the knuckle-down of Germany was the rumour 
of the abandonment of Egypt and the rapprochement to France.” “ Knuckle- 
down ” was perhaps too strong a term, but the impression of Spring Rice was 
in general correct. It was not to be long before even the Emperor was putting 
himself out to regain the good will of the British. The hoary Egyptian question 
was again to be made the basis for Anglo-German co-operation. 

Yet if you regard the fundamental policy of the Germans at this time, you will 
be struck not only by its clumsiness, but by its complete failure. It was psycho¬ 
logically mistaken and utterly hopeless to try to kick the English into friend¬ 
ship with Germany. When Bismarck bludgeoned them in 1884 situation 
was quite different, for his alliance with Russia was secure, and the co-operation 

Meyendorff: Correspondance de M. de Stacd, II, p. 309; V. Khvostov: “ Blizhnc-Vottochnyi 
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IX 

The Struggle for the Nile 
II Reconquest of the Sudan 

D uring the most critical days of January 1896 both Germany 
and England tried to fortify their positions by sounding out the pros¬ 
pects of support from France and Russia. In these conversations the 
Egyptian question played a very important part. Had the Germans been willing 
to identifv themselves with the French policy in the Egyptian question, it is 
by no means improbable that some sort of entente might have been arranged. 
The trouble was that the Berlin foreign olTice was unwilling to strike at Eng¬ 
land in any vital matter, for the simple reason that the whole German policy 
aimed, ultimately, not at a struggle with England, but at an alliance with her. 
Naturally the French, on their side, could not be interested in a combination 
which from the outset excluded the question which they had most at heart. Of 
the British advances to France, which necessarily hinged upon the Egyptian- 
Sudan problem, we know very little. The evidence on this subject will have to 
be reviewed a little further on, and the matter is touched on here merely to show 
that the Anglo-French as well as the (jerrnan-Frcnch relationship at the time 
depended almost entirely upon this Nile question. 

Nothing came of cither the (jerman or the English approaches to France 
The crisis passed, leaving the British practically where they were before. But 
the Germans did not come oB so easily, because the antagonism between Berlin 
and London reacted so very unfavorably upon the relationship of the powers 
of the Triple Alliance to each other. The Austrians and the Italians were so put 
out by the Kruger telegram episode that, for a time, there was real danger that 
the Triple Alliance might go to pieces. It seemed fairly unlikely that this famous 
coalition, designed primarily to meet the needs of the European situation, would 
be able to withstand the strain put upon it by the new colonial conflicts and the 
requirements of world policy. 

The threatened break-up of the central European bloc was postponed by an 
important event in African history. On March i, 1896 the Italian army was com¬ 
pletely defeated by the Abyssinians in the great battle of Adua (Abba Garima). 
The battle was one of world importance, for it marked the first substantial 
success of a backward people against the armies of the invading European and 
thereby stimulated resistance to the encroachments of modern imperialism. But 
its immediate effects were hardly less important, for the Italian adventure in 
Abyssinia was part and parcel of a delicately constructed policy and treaty 
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system which centred upon the Nile problem and the Egyptian question. 
The collapse of the Italian position was likely to upset all the arrangements 
and to precipitate a conflict between the great powers. It is therefore essential 
that we study the repercussions of the Adua disaster. But in order to gauge 
them accurately we must recur to the story of the struggle for the Nile as it 
developed from 1894 1896. 

It will be recalled that the treaty made by the British with King Leopold in 
May 1894 had been wrecked by the action of France and Germany. The co¬ 
operation of these two countries had caused a sensation in London, and had led 
to efforts to reach an understanding with France or Russia. The Little Eng¬ 
landers in the cabinet had been definitely opposed to the policy of Rosebery and 
Kimberley from the very start. They strongly objected to any course that would 
lead to further friction with France, and probably brought pressure to bear in 
behalf of friendly negotiations with Paris. Discussions of this kind had, in fact, 
become imjicrative, for, the scheme of a Belgian buffer state on the left bank of 
the upper Nile having failed, some other means had to be found to check the 
French advance from the west. 

Of the negotiations which ensued in Paris we know almost nothing. A few 
veiled references are all that can be found in the sources. It appears, however, 
that the discussions were initiated at the suggestion of Lord Dufferin, the 
British ambassador at Paris, and that the plan was to effect a general settlement 
of colonial difficulties, not excluding Egypt itself. Hanotaux accepted the sug¬ 
gestion with alacrity, and took an active part in the conversations, which, on 
the British side, were carried on by Sir Constantine Phipps, secretary of the 
embassy. Apparently the British asked frankly for recognition of the British 
sphere as defined in the agreement with Germany in 1890. Thereupon Hanotaux 
asked the pertinent question: What is the British sphere.i’ It had a southern, 
eastern and western limit, but what was its northern limit.i^ Furthermore, where 
did Egypt stop and the British sphere begin.In reply to these queries Phipps 
apparently answered, without instructions, that the line of the British sphere 
was the line drawn in the Anglo-Bclgian lease, that is, latitude 10"’ north. In 
return for recognition of this sphere England would be willing to make com¬ 
pensation, perhaps by the cession of islands in the Pacific or territory in the 
Gambia region. However this may have been, it seems that a draft agreement 
was made in January 1895, which, so it is said, the possessions of Egypt were 
delimited at Khartum. In other words, the English were willing to leave for 
the Egyptians only the territory south as far as the junction of the White and 
the Blue Niles. They wanted to reserve to themselves not only Uganda, but 
everything northward along the Nile as far as Fashoda (latitude lo"^ N.), which 
meant that the region between Fashoda and Khartum would be left open for 
competition.' 

1 What information wc have on these negotiations may be found in Gardiner: Ltfr of Harcourt, 
II, pp Sir Thomas Barclay: Thirty Years, pp. 123-4; J- L- Dclonclc: “La Question dc 
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The terms of this arrangement seem at first almost unbelievable, for they indi¬ 
cate that at one time the British were willing to take something less than the 
whole Sudan for Egypt and themselves. Yet the contemporary material would 
seem to bear out this interpretation. Milner, in his famous book, discussed the 
reconquest of the Sudan only as far as Fashoda on the White Nile and Senaar 
on the Blue Nile: “This, together with Kassala, is all that we need at present 
contemplate, perhaps all that Egypt may ever require.” He doubted if it would 
be wise for Egypt to try to reconquer Kordofan, to say nothing of Darfur, 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal or Equatona. The reason why the Sudan was formerly so 
ruinous to Egypt, he argued, was that Egypt tried to hold too much of it.^ There 
IS, then, some basis for the idea that the British, when they thought or talked of 
Egypt’s reconquering the Sudan, envisaged an advance only to Khartum. So 
far as the southern Sudan is concerned, it is beyond all doubt that, whatever the 
British may have said later, they felt perfectly free, at least until 1896, in dis¬ 
posing of former Egyptian territory in the area not controlled by the dervishes. 
This came out clearly in the agreements with Germany, in England’s own policy 
in Uganda and Unyoro, and in the lease to King Leopold. The British assumed 
that their own east African s[)here extended from the Indian Ocean to Lake 
Victoria, thence through Uganda and Unyoro and down the Nile to Fashoda. 
So it is shown, beyond any possibility of misunderstanding, in Keltic’s Partition 
of Africa (189^) and even in Hertslct’s Map of Africa by Treaty (second edition, 
1896, volume 1 , map A). Sticlei’s HandatJas (1893), Deutsches Kolomalblatt 
(VI, no. 4, 1895) and Debes’ Neiier Handatlas (1895) all show the British 
sphere extending as far north as 12° and westward to the Nile, while The Times 
Atlas (editions of 1895, 1896) draws the line at 10° but extends it westward, 
like Hertslet, to the Nilc-Congo watershed.^ 

The question is of im[)oriance only in connexion with the claims advanced 
by the British at various times. In 1894-189=5 it had no bearing upon events, for 
the draft treaty of January 1895 came to nothing. It was rejected by both gov¬ 
ernments for reasons unknown, on the French side probably because it did not 
touch the question of the evacuation of Egypt and because the cabinet was not 
much interested in the Nile problem, on the English side perhaps because Rose¬ 
bery did not want to face the question of evacuation. Harcourt had the im- 
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pression that the discussions were a farce from the beginning, so far as the 
English government was concerned. Whether this was the fact it is impossible 
to say. In the Letters of Queen Victoria we get veiled references to negotiations 
which were carried on with the Sultan in the autumn of 1894. Apparently the 
Turks suggested a convention, as they did periodically. We do not know the 
terms but we do know that Rosebery was unenthusiastic about them.* If he 
considered the matter at all, and if he agreed to negotiate with the French, it 
may have been partly because of the pressure brought to bear by Harcourt, 
partly because of uneasiness aroused by the co-operation of Germany and 
France. But by the early months of 1895 this latter danger, at least, had passed. 
The Germans had returned to their traditional policy of supporting the British 
policy in Egypt.® The elaborate and much heralded French expedition sent out 
under Monteil had evidently fallen through. After the conclusion of the French 
treaty with the Congo in August 1894, famous explorer had been ordered 
to direct his energies to the suppression of the revolt of Samory on the Ivory 
Coast. It seemed that, for the time being, at any rate, the aspirations of the 
French had been forgotten. 

But this proved not to be the case. Hanotaux, it seems, was genuinely inter¬ 
ested in an agreement, and the failure of the draft convention, whatever may 
have been the reasons for that failure, led to a new campaign on the part of the 
French colonialists. On February 12, 1895 Dc Brazza, governor of the French 
Congo, said in an interview that the agreement with the Congo Slate on August 
14 assured France access to the Nile Valley, and that France should take ad¬ 
vantage of this opening. “ Access to the Nile Valley from the South is the only 
means which will enable us some day to settle the Egyptian Question according 
to our interests.” Shortly afterward, on February 28, M. Deloncle made an even 
more startling speech in the French chamber. He pointed out that the French 
policy in advancing to Lake Chad, the upper Ubanghi and the upper Nile was 
not based on the supposition that permanent colonics could be established in 
these unhealthy regions. The aim of French policy was to bring pressure on the 
British to make them respect their promises to evacuate Egypt. Now that France 
had a real access to the upper Nile, she could “ take Britain in the rear.” French 
diplomacy had now been supplied with new arguments for use in negotiation; 
France had taken guarantees. 

These utterances made more than a passing impression in London, the more 
so as news began to leak through that the French were not inactive on the upper 
Ubanghi. Monteil had been sent to the west, but Decazes had received half of 
the forces assigned to his expedition. In September M. Liotard, whom Sir 
Frederick Lugard described as “ a notably ‘ pushing ’ officer,” was made com¬ 
missioner of the upper Ubanghi and was instructed to extend the French sphere 
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of influence to the Nile. He did, in fact, set about systematically occupying the 
country in the direction of the Nilc-Congo watershed.® 

On March 5, 1895 the London Times sounded the alarm. It was perfectly 
evident from Deloncle’s speech, said this influential newspaper, that the French 
colonial party would not rest until the tricolor had been planted on the upper 
Nile. What did the British government propose to do.i^ A French force had 
secretly started eight months before and might now be within hail of the Nile, 
France and King Leopold were evidently on the best of terms, and the Congo 
State had ordered the establishment of training camps for forty thousand men 
with a view to operations on the upper Nile. Even in Abyssinia the French and 
Russians were active. Britain’s position was being threatened on all sides. 

This article in the Times led directly to the famous and all-important Grey 
statement of March 28, 1895. On March ii Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett inter¬ 
pellated the government with respect to the De Brazza and Deloncle utter¬ 
ances. Would the government “ now clearly state that the whole Nile water-way 
is within the British sphere, and that no Foreign occupation of the Nile will 
be permitted by Great Britain? ” In reply the under-secretary for foreign affairs, 
Sir Edward Grey, said that the “ extent of the British sphere of influence in the 
Nile Valley is defined by the agreements made with Germany and Italy in 
1890,” and that he could not add to the definition there given. When pressed to 
state whether this definition included within the British sphere the whole Nile 
water-way, he answered: “No; but the Egyptian and British spheres together 
do cover the whole Nile water-way.” ^ 

This questioning was simply the skirmishing preliminary to a direct assault 
on the government. On March 28 Sir Ellis made a detailed statement of the 
situation. He stressed the fact that the security of the upper Nile was one of the 
principal questions of foreign policy, and he emphasized the threat involved in 
the ambition of the French to extend their influence from west Africa to the 
Red Sea. If realized, this would make all of north Africa, including Egypt, a 
French possession, and the Mediterranean would be bound to become a French 
lake. It would be a matter of great gravity if France were to be allowed to estab¬ 
lish herself on the upper Nile. Sir Samuel Baker had said that any European 
power holding the upper Nile would hold Egypt at its mercy, and a distin¬ 
guished military man had told the speaker that if he were the Mahdi he would 
make Egypt pay for every quart of water that ran down the Nile. Only a few 
months ago Sir Cohn Scott-Moncrieff, the great expert on Egyptian water 
problems, had stated “ that the civilised possessor of the Upper Nile Valley holds 
Egypt in his grasp. ... A civilised nation on the Upper Nile would surely 
build regulating sluices across the outlet of the Victoria Nyanza. . . . This 
would be an easy operation. Once done, the Nile supply would be in their 
hands, and if poor little Egypt had the bad luck to be at war with this people 
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in the upper waters, they might flood Egypt or cut off the water supply at their 
pleasure.” Now there were rumors of French advances in that area and the 
British government might find itself confronted with a fait accompli. The state¬ 
ments of De Brazza and Deloncle left no doubt as to the objectives of the French 
colonialists. 

Sir Edward Grey’s reply to this speech has become famous. He discussed first 
the general situation and the accusation brought against the government of 
having shown pusillanimity in the matter of the Congo Treaty. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to say that the foreign office had 

“ no reason to suppose that any French Expedition has instructions to enter, or 
the intention of entering, the Nile Valley.” “ I cannot think that these rumours 
deserve credence, because the advance of a French Expedition under secret in¬ 
structions right from the other side of Africa, into a territory over which our 
claims have been known for so long, would be not merely an inconsistent and 
unexpected act, but it must be perfectly well known to the French Government 
that it would be an unfriendly act, and would be so viewed by England.” • 

This statement, with the use of the strong term unfriendly act, created a con¬ 
siderable stir. Henry Labouchere, a violent anti-imperialist, described it as “ a 
quasi-declaration of war against France.” Historians have found it difficult to 
explain the use of such strong language when there was no obvious need for it. 
In his memoirs Sir Edward Grey gives an explanation of the incident that 
might be called amusing if the subject were not so serious. Sir Edward says that 
one morning news came of very unwarranted and provocative encroachments by 
the French in west Africa. He thereupon asked Lord Kimberley what he should 
say in parliament if questions were asked. “ You must do the best you can, but 
I think you should use pretty firm language,” replied the foreign secretary. In 
the House no question was asked about west Africa but Grey was pressed on 
the matter of French designs on the Nile Valley. There were vague rumors of 
a French expedition. “ We felt sure no French expedition was on the way to 
the Nile, in which belief we were quite justified, for the Marchand expedition, 
as was ascertained later on, did not start while we were in office.” There was, 
then, ample time to give France full warning. Grey “ transferred to the subject 
of the Nile ” the firmness he had been authorized to show about competing 
claims in west Africa.® 

The historian must find it difficult to accept this story without reservation. 
In the first place it may be conceded that Kimberley, as he himself admitted, 
had given Grey only “ some general instructions.” But the draft of the state¬ 
ment on the Niger difficulties had been shown to Harcourt, who had stricken 
out all words apt to be offensive to France.^^ In the House on March 28 Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett, before discussing the situation with respect to the Nile, did 
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ask questions about the Niger. There was no reason why Grey should not have 
given the reply as modified by Harcourt. As for the French expedition, if the 
foreign office was really ignorant of it, the fact may be taken as evidence of 
woeful neglect. No secret was made of it in the French press. Grey’s assertion 
that his disbelief was later borne out, and that the Marchand mission did not 
set out until later, is wholly misleading. There was no question here of the Mar¬ 
chand expedition, but of the activities of Monteil’s successor, Liotard. When all 
is said and done, it would be hard to find justification for the Grey statement. 
What is one to think of a statesman who prepares a declaration on one subject 
and then simply transfers it to another topic, ending with a threatening utter¬ 
ance and warning against what he himself considers a mere possibility.^ It is 
no wonder that the episode resulted in a storm in the cabinet. Harcourt saw no 
excuse whatever for the “ deliberate tirade.” Rosebery, however, was less igno¬ 
rant than the foreign office. From his correspondence with the Queen it appears 
that he was quite anxious about French activity in the direction of the Nile. This, 
he wrote, would be very awkward, " as an expedition to dislodge them would 
be a very serious and costly affair.” The French, he pointed out, had never recog¬ 
nized the British sphere: We should not be on very strong ground if we had 
to rely on diplomatic action only.” He admitted that the Grey declaration was 
“ rather too strong to please some members of the cabinet,” but finally he carried 
his colleagues with him, with one exception, evidently Harcourt.^^ 

Apart from the discussion raised by the Grey declaration in English circles, 
there was, of course, distinct consternation in Paris. Imagine the surprise of 
Hanotaux and the Paris government when, in the midst of negotiations still 
pending with London, this bomb was suddenly touched off. Baron de Courcel, 
the ambassador in London, remonstrated. He pointed out that the Grey state¬ 
ment amounted to a declaration that the British would not admit any question of 
their rights in the very territory which was the subject of the negotiation with 
France. It was practically a “ prise de possession ” of the whole basin of the 
upper Nile. To this Kimberley replied that the reiteration of a claim could not 
be regarded as a “ prise de possession.” According to the French version he even 
went so far as to admit that the question of the upper Nile “ remained open to 
debate.” 

This modified version of the British view gave some satisfaction in Paris. 
But the incident practically meant the end of the long and futile negotiations 
which had been going on, and left the situation more confused than ever. The 
French had begun the discussions in the autumn of 1894 inquiring what the 
British sphere was. In the draft agreement of January 1895, as in the maps of 
the time, the British claimed the Nile banks as far north as Fashoda and claimed 
for Egypt the territory as far south as Khartum, leaving a considerable stretch 
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open for the first comer. The treaty had not been signed, but the French 
evidently felt that they had secured a definite idea of the limits of the British- 
Egyptian claims. Yet now, quite abruptly, Grey made his threatening state¬ 
ment, declaring at the same time that the British and Egyptian spheres to¬ 
gether covered the whole of the Nile water-way. What did that mean? No one 
could make out. Now there was talk of the Nile Valley, now of the Water-way, 
now of the Basin. When asked what was meant by Water-way Grey replied 
that he had used the word to mean “ the River Nile generally,” but added that 
it could, of course, not be taken ‘‘ as a special definition of territory.” You may 
form your own conclusion, but it is hard to escape the fact that the British had 
suddenly changed their previous stand and were now setting aside the whole 
Nile Basin as the sphere of Egypt and England, without, however, saying what 
part was to go to which partner. All this was pointed out by Hanotaux in his 
speech of April 5, 1895, which he ended by expressing the hope that when the 
destinies of these distant countries came to be definitely decided, the two na¬ 
tions, while assuring respect for th<* rights of the Sultan and the Khedive and 
while reserving each for itself the share that belonged to it by right of accom- 
plisliment, would find it possible to reach a satisfactory arrangement as to the 
rest. This may be taken as a veiled return to the situation before the Grey 
declaration. The French government could take no account officially of what 
was said in parliament. Hanotaux was suggesting that when the time came, 
Egypt should get her share, England should have hers (i.e., north to Fashoda), 
and others (e.g., France) should have the part they deserved by right of ex¬ 
ploration and occupation (probably from Fashoda to Khartum). 

In the interval both sides prepared to establish more than verbal claims. On 
April 10 the London Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution calling for 
measures to “ assure control of the Nile Valley from Uganda to Fashoda,” and 
immediate action in the construction of the Mombasa Railway. At the same 
time Colonel Colvile, commissioner in Uganda, was reported to have said that 
nothing could stop the British advance in the Nile Valley. It was merely a 
question of government orders. If England wanted the Valley all she had to 
do was to take it. Treaties, however numerous, would not matter.^Simulta¬ 
neously Lord Rosebery wrote directly to Cairo to ask Cromer whether the 
Egyptian government was at all disquieted by the French advance, whether it 
had shown any recent desire to push up the Nile to Dongola, and whether it 
would be difficult for the French to get into the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Cromer replied 
that the Cairo government was a good deal agitated ” by the activities of the 
French. The military advisers of the government thought the French would 
have little trouble in capturing the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and Egyptian opinion gen¬ 
erally was in favor of the reconquest of the Sudan. Cromer himself had always 
opposed such a policy, for he did not believe that the Sudan was worth Egyptian 
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bankruptcy and extremely oppressive taxation. But he admitted that the pres¬ 
ence of the French changed the situation and that it might force the issue. War, 
he thought, was “ a not improbable solution of the whole mess.’’ “ It is obvious 
that if any civilised Power holds the waters of the Upper Nile, it may in the 
end be in a position to exercise a predominating influence on the future of 
Egypt.” To prepare for all eventualities he had already arranged to extend the 
railway south to Aswan and the telegraph line half way across the desert from 
Korosko to Abu Hamed.^^ 

One important part of the British program had all along been the construc¬ 
tion of the railway from Mombasa to Lake Victoria. Sir Gerald Portal had 
warmly urged prompt action in this matter, but the opposition of Harcourt 
had obliged Rosebery to confine the British protectorate to Uganda proper and 
had prevented any further steps being taken with respect to the railway. A bul¬ 
lock road had been constructed from Mombasa to Lake Victoria, however, and 
on May 27,1895 Rosebery was finally able to report to the Queen that the cabinet 
had decided on the building of the Uganda Railway immediately.^® Rosebery’s 
ministry resigned in June before anything could be done, but Lord Salisbury, 
one of the warmest protagonists of the Railway, was not apt to let the matter 
rest. On August 30 parliament voted ^20,000 for the construction of the Rail¬ 
way to the Lake. 

On the French side the preparations for action were, if anything, more ex¬ 
tensive. It will be recalled that in June 1894 the government had been voted 
1,800,000 francs to finance the Monteil mission and a similar expedition to ap¬ 
proach the Nile from Abyssinia, Monteil had been diverted to the Ivory Coast 
after the signature of the agreement with the Congo. Liotard had taken his 
place, but the idea of an immediate advance to the Nile had been temporarily 
shelved pending the negotiations with England. In the same way the projected 
expedition from Abyssinia had been allowed to slumber.^® But now, in the 
spring of 1895, chances of an understanding with England were gradually 
fading away. In May Monteil and some of his lieutenants appeared in Paris. 
One of them. Captain Marchand, had been particularly impressed with the plans 
which his chief had revealed to him. He began to carry on an extensive propa¬ 
ganda among politicians and to bombard the government with memoranda. 
Possessing great personal charm and considerable persuasive power, he soon 
won over the foreign minister, M. Hanotaux. But it seems that the colonial 
office for some time refused to proceed with the daring scheme which had been 
outlined so many times.^^ 
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In the meanwhile another factor had entered into the situation. Leopold 11 , 
having been frustrated in his plans for advance into the Sudan, was not the 
man to allow the question to rest. Deserted by the British, he now began to re¬ 
establish contact with the French, who had made it clear that they were a force 
to be reckoned with. In January 1895 Felix Faure, an old friend of Leopold, 
became president of the French Republic in succession to Casimir-Perier, who 
apparently had little understanding for colonial adventure. Leopold was eager 
to go to Paris, and as soon as Faure was warm in his position the Belgian King 
arrived. In September 1895 he spent eleven days visiting the theatres and the 
galleries, but also conferring at great length with Faure, Hanotaux, Ribot, 
Lebon and other French statesmen. It is not clear what the outcome of these 
discussions was, but it is fairly obvious that a course of common action was de¬ 
cided upon. Leopold had already begun preparations for a huge expedition 
under Baron Dhanis, which was to march to the Nile and occupy the so-called 
Lado Enclave, the one part of the British lease which had not been discarded 
in the Franco-Congo Agreement of August 1894. This expedition was evidently 
to co-operate as closely as possible with the Marchand mission advancing farther 
to the north. Nothing was said in the instructions to Dhanis about the frontier 
fixed in August 1894. He was told to go as far north as possible, and was given 
sealed instructions to be opened when he reached Fashoda! Just when the Mar¬ 
chand mission was definitely decided upon it is hard to say. The instructions 
were dated February 24, 1896, but it is quite clear that by the beginning of 
November 1895 it was a settled matter in all essentials.^® 

Evidently the Marchand mission was regarded in Paris as a last resort, and 
there was still a strong current of feeling in government circles in favor of an 
agreement with England. At any rate Leopold seems to have taken it upon 
himself to act as mediator. In October 1895 he appeared in London and con¬ 
ferred with Salisbury. He tried to get the prime minister to induce the Khedive 
of Egypt “ to make over to him on lease the whole of the Valley of the Nile 
from Khartoum up towards the Nyanza Lake, up to the point where our own 
claims commence.” To this extraordinary proposal Salisbury gave no encourage¬ 
ment, fearing that any action in the matter would stir up France and possibly 
other powers to try to establish themselves in the Nile Valley. But in the first 
days of December 1895 Leopold was back again in the British capital. This time 
he kept harping on his close relations with the French, who, he asserted, dealt 
with him without reserve. In mystical language he referred to a “ unique crisis ” 
and an opportunity that never would return. What he wanted was that England 
should throw herself into the arms of France, fix a date for the evacuation of 
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Egypt and persuade the Khedive to make a concession of the Sudan above 
Khartum “ to some person who was au courant of the aflairs of Africa.” In re¬ 
turn for all this Britain should have a free hand for annexations in China, and 
if the Ottoman Empire should fall to pieces, England might have Egypt back 
again. 

Salisbury, listening to these phantastic schemes, could not believe that they 
were all meant to be taken seriously. He did feel, however, that Leopold was 
anxious to raise some discussion about the Valley of the Nile, to which France 
should be a party. More than ever the prime minister felt the need of keeping 
things quiet until England was properly prepared. To the Queen he wrote; 
“ Our only chance is to keep the thing quiet until our railway to Uganda is 
sufficiently far advanced to enable us to send troops by it.” 

The great question was whether Britain's rivals would leave her so much 
time. Something was evidently in the wind. In mid-January Leopold appeared 
for the third time, pressing once again his suggestion for a lease of the Sudan 
above Khartum. When he had subdued the Sudanese he would put them at 
England’s disposal, he said. They could be used to invade and occupy Armenia. 
This was too much for the British lord. Writing to the Queen he remarked that 
the idea struck him as being so quaint that he ‘‘ hastened to give the conversa¬ 
tion another turn ” lest he should be betrayed ‘‘ into some disrespectful com¬ 
mentary.” The Queen agreed that the account of the King’s visit was ‘‘ quite 
preposterous,” and added: It really seems as if he had taken leave of his 
senses.” 

Perhaps so, but Europe had had too much experience of Leopold’s wily ma¬ 
noeuvres to take his activities lightly. The moment was an uncomfortable one 
for England, when the Cleveland message and the Kruger telegram followed 
rapidly upon each other. It has been pointed in the preceding chapter that in 
the early part of January 1896 some advances were made to France by the Eng¬ 
lish government. Unfortunately these advances are shrouded in almost as deep 
mystery as the negotiations of the Rosebery period. The French have main¬ 
tained that in the last days of December 1895 Salisbury approached Baron de 
Courcel, saying that the Egyptians were planning an advance up the Nile to 
Dongola. The expedition, he said, would not go beyond that point without 
arrangements having been previously made with the French. Courcel had all 
along been working for an agreement with England and the radical Bourgeois- 
Berthelot cabinet, which had come into power in October 1895, was also well- 
disposed to the idea. But, says the French version, the French cabinet objected 
on the plea that an agreement would involve recognition of the British position 
in Egypt. 

This account seems most improbable. In the first place, even if the advance 
up the Nile was being discussed at that time, it was not decided upon. l‘herc- 
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fore Courcel could not have been informed of it. Furthermore, it would be hard 
to understand how Salisbury could have bound himself to limit the advance to 
Dongola and to obligate himself to secure the agreement of France before the 
campaign was resumed. The fact probably is that Courcel was very anxious and 
that Salisbury, whose interest it was to keep the French in good humor at the 
time, discussed the Egyptian-Sudan question in general terms. We learn from 
Marquess Zetland’s biography of Cromer that early in January 1896 Courcel 
made advances to Salisbury. He declared that the French had no desire to sec 
an international government or condominium established in Egypt. In fact he 
doubted if the Paris government really wished to have the British leave Egypt, 
on account of the great French investment there. In a vague way he suggested 
that all France desired was that her amour propre should be satisfied, that Eng¬ 
land should withdraw the army of occupation, appoint more Frenchmen to 
administrative positions and in general consult France more frequently on 
Egyptian affairs. Hanotaux, too, though he was at that time not in office, in¬ 
formed Salisbury, through a frieiK^ that France asked for very little. Salisbury 
was interested but sceptical. Cromer was even more sceptical and dreaded both 
evacuation and consultation. He opposed any concessions to France unless the 
I'rench were prepared to give England full financial liberty, he wrote Salisbury 
in a letter of February 29, 1896.^^ 

It is impossible to form an estimate of the importance of these conversations, 
but the probability is that Salisbury allowed Courcel to hope. He was glad to 
have the negotiations drag on over the most critical weeks of January and 
I"ebruary 1896 in order to discourage the French from joining in any hostile 
action. It is more than doubtful whether he was ready to make any real con¬ 
cessions in the Egyptian question. His object appears to have been to shelve 
the whole business until England was fully prepared to act with vigor. 

As matters turned out, the British were not to choose their own time for the 
advance into the Sudan. Events in Abyssinia were fast coming to a crisis, and 
when the bubble of Italian colonial enterprise burst, the London government 
had to come to a decision. 

Ever since 1890 the Italians had been getting into more and more trouble 
with Menelik, King of Kings of Abyssinia since the death of King John in 
1889. Menelik, who had originally been King of Shoa in southern Abyssinia, had 
been on the worst of terms with John, and their relations had come to a crisis 
when an attack of the dervishes distracted John. The Emperor lost his life in 
battle and the road was open for Menelik to succeed him. The Italians, who 
had also been at daggers drawn with John, supported Menelik with arms and 
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munitions and in other ways. Mcnelik was not unappreciative, and, being an 
astute statesman, he realized that Abyssinia, if it was to avoid the fate of the rest 
of Africa, would have to establish close relations with one of the great European 
powers. Among the Europeans the Italians were the least dangerous. In May 
1889 therefore concluded with the Italian agent, Count Antonelli, the famous 
Treaty of Uccialli, by which he abandoned to the Italians part of northeastern 
Abyssinia, thus enabling them to extend their possessions from the insalubrious 
coast area to the attractive inland plateau. Rut the most important article of the 
Treaty was the much disputed Article XVII, which, according to the Italians, 
provided that Menelik and his successors agreed to make use of the Italian 
government in all their dealings with foreign powers. In other words, this arti¬ 
cle gave the Italians what amounted to a protectorate over the entire possessions 
of the King of Kings. 

The government at Rome was not slow to take advantage of this great gain. 
Crispi was a firm believer in modern imperialism. “ Colonies are a necessity of 
modern life.” he had said in the Chamber in May 1888. “ We cannot remain in¬ 
active and allow other powers to occupy all the unexplored parts of the world.” 
Time and again he spoke of Abyssinia as a splendid area for Italian colonization, 
a place where Italian emigrants could find a living without being lost to the 
mother country.^^ He therefore notified the other powers of Italy’s new posi¬ 
tion in northeast Africa, It was not long before Menelik’s attention was called 
to the pretensions of his allies. Now it appears that in the Amharic text the 
famous Article XVII read that the King of Abyssinia “ might make use ” of 
the Italian government in all relations with other powers, not that he consented 
to make use of it. It happened further that only the Amharic text had been ac¬ 
tually signed, so that it alone was valid. How this curious and important differ¬ 
ence in the texts had come about it is hard to say. The Italians always claimed 
that it was due to the malevolence of the Abyssinian translator, who had behind 
him the influence of men hostile to the Italian advance. Others, especially French 
writers, have insisted that the whole thing was a clumsy ruse on the part of 
Antonelli, who had more than a little of the adventurer in him, and Crispi, who 
thought that Menelik would never know the difference. The Italians assert that 
the Abyssinian ruler’s attention was called to the discrepancy by French in¬ 
triguers, who translated for him the Italian Green Book on the subject and 
supplied him with ample abstracts from the French newspaper comment. In 
reality Menelik noted what was going on from the replies he received from 
Emperor William and Queen Victoria after he had notified those sovereigns of 
his accession to the throne.*® 
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Mcnclik lost no time in trying to straighten out the misunderstanding. An- 
tonelli was sent again to the Abyssinian capital. There were months of discus¬ 
sion, with numerous proposals for obviating the difficulty. But Antonelli made 
it quite clear that the Italian government was unwilling in any case to give up 
the substance of the protectorate. The conversations became more and more 
discordant, and in February 1891 Antonelli, uttering dire threats and throwing 
to the wind all considerations of form, left Adis Abeba, having accomplished 
nothing. 

The Italians still stood by their interpretation of the Treaty. The English 
approved, and in the agreements of 1891 recognized the whole of Abyssinia as 
part of the Italian sphere of influence. But the government at Rome now had 
to reckon with the hostility rather than the friendship of Menelik. They there¬ 
fore began to establish contact with Menelik’s rivals, especially with Ras Man- 
gasha, the King of Tigre, who was a son of King John and a pretender to the 
throne of the King of Kings. It was evidently hoped in Italian government 
circles that some sort of a balance could be established between the Abyssinian 
rulers, and that under such conditions the position of the Italians could be gradu¬ 
ally strengthened. 

But Menelik, to quote a well-known British anti-imperialist, “ made it clear 
that Italy would never win an empire by mistranslating Amharic.’’ At the 
advice of his able Swiss counsellor, Alfred Ilg, he began preparations for war 
and started to seek the support of France. In February 1893 he formally de¬ 
nounced the Treaty of Uccialli, and it became clear that hostilities were not far 
in the future. Roads were quietly built from Shoa to the north, and magazines 
were established at key places. Nothing pleased Menelik so much as a present 
of a few thousand rifles or a dozen modern mountain guns. A European who 
took him an old fowling piece and explained to him that it went “ bum-bum ** 
was positively staggered when Menelik took him on a visit to the arsenal at 
Adis Abeba. By 1895 Menelik must have had a hundred thousand rifles with 
the appropriate amount of ammunition. 

Most of these munitions reached Abyssinia through the French ports of 
Obock and Jibuti. It cannot be proved that the French government was re¬ 
sponsible for this traffic, forbidden under the terms of the Brussels Act of 1890. 
But there is no satisfactory evidence either that the French government made 
any great effort to stop shipments by speculators and adventurers. The Italian 
sources are simply filled with complaints of French duplicity and of the utter 
failure of the Italian government to secure satisfaction from Paris. It is fairly 
obvious that the French authorities were not sorry to sec the Italians in diffi¬ 
culties, and that they looked with pleasure upon the weakening of Britain's 
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client in cast Africa. The same was true of the Russians, who began to develop 
an extraordinary activity in Abyssinia, cloaked by geographical and religious 
interests. In January 1895 a Russian adventurer of the worst sort, named Leon¬ 
tiev, appeared in Adis Abeba with extravagant gifts. In July 1895 Menelik him¬ 
self sent a huge mission to pay his respects to the Tsar, and by the end of the 
year Leontiev was back on the scene. It is said that he commanded the artillery 
at the Battle of Adua. In any event, he was active in the Franco-Russian cause 
and was made full use of by the wily Abyssinian ruler.^® 

By this time an undeclared war had already broken out. Attempts at nego¬ 
tiation having failed, the Italian commander. General Baratieri, began the 
advance into Tigre, and defeated Ras Mangasha in three engagements. The 
Italians occupied the capital of the province, Adigrat, and pushed on to Adua. 
At the same time efforts were made to undermine the position of Menchk in 
southern Abyssinia. Appeals were made to England to permit the landing of 
troops at Zeila, in British Somaliland, so that an attack could be made on Harrar. 
But the British refused to help. They were just then engaged in discussion with 
the French and did not want to expose themselves to the accusation of having 
violated the Harrar agreement of 1888. The Italian requests for the publication 
of the secret declaration of May 1894, which was hardly in consonance with the 
agreement of 1888, was steadfastly refused.^® 

After the advance to Adua, Baratieri was instructed to halt and to establish 
a strong defensive position at Adigrat. There was a strong current in Italy op¬ 
posed to further colonial adventure, and Sonnmo, the secretary of the treasury, 
was constantly objecting to the huge expenditure.^^ But Baratieri had his own 
ideas on the subject and advanced the classic argument of the need of security. 
Crispi, himself an ardent exponent of expansion, did not put insurmountable 
obstacles in his way. The whole subject of responsibility has been thrashed over 
so frequently and so thoroughly by Italian writers that the disinterested reader 
is apt to find himself lost in a thick fog of pros and cons. All one can say is that 
the instructions to Baratieri were usually so sibylline in their nature that they 
left ample room for interpretation by the recipient. In the late summer ILara- 
tieri himself spent some time at home. What was said during his conferences 
with Crispi and Blanc we do not know. 

It was perfectly obvious to all concerned that Menelik was preparing for war 
on the largest scale, and that the conflict would break out in the autumn.^® In 
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October Baraticri defeated Ras Mangasha for the fourth time in the battle of 
Dabra-Ailat. It was to be the last Italian victory. On December 7 Makonen 
of Harrar attacked the Italians under Toselli at Amba Alagi and completely 
defeated them. The important fortress at Makalle was immediately besieged. 
The tide had turned and the Italians were now seriously threatened by over¬ 
whelming forces. Baratieri promptly withdrew from Adua to a stronger posi¬ 
tion in the rear.^® Reinforcements were hurried out from Italy before the end 
of the month. 

The defeat at Amba Alagi was in many respects the turning point in the 
drama. Crispi now felt that withdrawal before a victory would be absolutely 
impossible. The most urgent thing was to prepare for certain success in the next 
engagement. An attack upon Menelik’s flank, upon Harrar, would be most 
efficacious, but in order to execute it, it would be necessary to land troops at 
Zeila, the British port. Application was made in London, and negotiations 
dragged on through a large part of January 1896. Lord Salibury declared him¬ 
self ready to allow the transit of Italian troops, but he objected to an occupation 
of Zeila even for a short time, stressing the point that the British agreement 
with France with respect to Harrar made it impossible for Britain to sanction 
any change in the status of Harrar that did not have the approval of the French 
government. It is perfectly clear from the documents we have that the British 
premier, at that time above all anxious not to irritate the French, was unwilling 
to make any substantial concession to the Italians. Even the determined efforts 
of the German ambassador availed nothing. The Italians gave up in utter dis¬ 
gust. “ The British do nothing but kick us,” remarked the foreign minister to 
the German representative at the end of the negotiations.®® 

In the course of the discussions with the Italians, Lord Sanderson of the 
British foreign office made the statement that the French had threatened to 
oppose by force of arms any Italian expedition against Harrar, unless a pre¬ 
vious agreement were arrived at between France and Italy.In other words, 
action depended on French consent. Crispi certainly had no liking for the idea 
of asking French permission, but there was no other way out of the dilemma. 
About January 12 a special agent was sent to Paris. We have only Crispi’s own 
statements as to what went on. From these it appears that the Italians were 
willing to make very far-reaching concessions. They were prepared to agree to 
a very favorable delimitation of the French colony of Obock on the land side, 
and were ready to give up their claims in Tunis. The French foreign minister, 
who had been discussing these matters with the Italian ambassador for the past 
weeks, was eager for an agreement and negotiations seemed to be taking a 
favorable course. Yet on January 23 the French government drew back. It was 
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said to be impossible to confront the French parliament with an agreement at 
that time, and the prime minister, M. Bourgeois, told the Italian agent, Signor 
Bodio, that the thoughts of France were fixed on Alsace-Lorraine. “ An under¬ 
standing between the two countries is impossible so long as Italy remains a party 
to the Triple Alliance,” he added.®* 

Crispi, frustrated on all sides, became mad with desperation. He blamed the 
Kruger telegram and the Anglo-German estrangement for Britain’s unwilling¬ 
ness to do something for the Italians, and blamed the Triple Alliance for France’s 
refusal to come to some satisfactory arrangement. “ Our position is intolerable. 
I repeat that this state of affairs is worse than war.” In fact, France was prac¬ 
tically waging war on Italy already. What good was the Triple Alliance if it did 
not safeguard the interests of its members in times of peace. It seemed very 
doubtful whether the Alliance could be renewed: “ The Italian people are not 
yet disillusioned with regard to the alliance with Germany, but who can guar¬ 
antee that they may not he so tomorrow, if things continue as they are.^ ” 

But these complaints and threats made relatively little impression in Berlin. 
The Germans simply warned the Italians against defection from the Alliance. 
As Biilow put it, the Italians in the company of France, Russia and the Pope 
would be comparable to Little Red Riding Hood, alone in the woods with the 
wolf, the fox and the bear. Again and again the German chancellor advised 
against a further advance in Abyssinia, and warned the Italian government that 
a naval war with France and Russia would not be a casus foederis All this 
did Crispi little good. In Africa things were going from bad to worse. On Janu¬ 
ary 20, 1896 the important fortress at Makalle fell into the hands of the Abys- 
sinians. More than ever the Italian premier felt the need for a decisive victory. 
His dictatorial policy at home had brought upon him the uncompromising 
enmity of the radical groups, which were, at the same time, the chief opponents 
of the colonial adventure. Baratieri, who was once again attempting to negotiate 
separately with Menelik’s vassals, Mangasha and Makonen, was empowered to 
negotiate with Mcnelik himself. The basis for these discussions, as outlined to 
Baratieri on January 18, shows that the government was determined to uphold 
its interpretation of the Treaty of Uccialli to the utmost, that it demanded 
Menelik’s recognition of it, and that it expected further concessions of a far- 
reaching nature.*® 

The negotiations were probably only a blind. From the correspondence it 
is clear that Crispi felt that a victory must precede any satisfactory setdement. 
He pressed this view on the commander, called for “ un’ azione resolutiva,” and 
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spurred him on to mcvrc vigorous action.®^' Baratieri had no illusions about the 
situation. He had written home that the Italian terms would not be accepted 
by Menelik even if he were defeated, and that, to realize the aspirations of the 
government it would be necessary to occupy Adis Abcba itself.^^ The Italian 
commander had entrenched himself strongly at Adigrat and was ready for all 
eventualities. The reasons for his advance and the questions of responsibility 
for the great defeat at Adua are matters that have been and still are hotly de¬ 
bated by the protagonists of Crispi and Baratieri. Into the details we need not 
enter here, excepting to say that recent researches have been favorable to Bara¬ 
tieri rather than to the prime minister. It seems not unlikely that the commander 
on the spot was goaded into action by the impatient and sarcastic telegrams that 
reached him from Rome. He had, furthermore, to consider questions of food 
and supply. Sooner or later he would have to withdraw unless a victory were 
won. On February 28 he held a war council with his brigadiers. They were all 
of the opinion that an effort must be made to gain some success, and so the 
decision was made to advance in the direction of Adua. Baratieri’s plan appears 
to have been to compensate for his numerical inferiority by taking up a strong 
position some ten miles from Adua, resting on the mountains Hshasho, Rebbi 
Arienni and Raio, which rose to heights of 7500 to 8500 feet and were steep and 
rocky. Entrenched in this position the Italians would have been able to with¬ 
stand an attack by greatly superior numbers. If the Abyssinians did not feel 
strong enough to attack they would have to withdraw from the whole area 
around Adua in about a week, for they would be unable to find supplies. In any 
event the chances seemed to lie with the Italians. Baratieri was a good strategist 
and his plan seems, to the layman at least, sound in its fundamentals. 

Just before midnight on February 29 the Italians began the forward move¬ 
ment, marching in four brigades under Generals D<ibormida, Arimondi, Alber- 
tone and Ellcna (reserve). There was some confusion on the march, due evi¬ 
dently to the very imperfect map at the disposal of the commanders. But Dabor- 
mida and Arimondi, followed by Ellena, came into Rebbi Arienni early in the 
morning of March i. Only Albertone, for some reason mistaking the place of 
rendezvous, continued the march and found himself several miles in advance 
of the others. Baratieri, discovering this fact through his glasses and seeing that 
Albertone was already hotly engaged by the enemy, sent Dabormida to support 
him. To make matters worse Dabormida, following a road marked on the map, 
found before long that this road led in quite another direction. Instead of tak¬ 
ing him southwest in the direction of Albertone it took him far to the north 
where he ran into the Abyssinian forces under Ras Makonen. Dabormida fought 
hard in the afternoon but his brigade was finally overwhelmed and almost an¬ 
nihilated in what was practically a separate engagement. Long before that Al¬ 
bertone, isolated and unsupported, was surrounded by the Abyssinians who 
swarmed down fiom the encircling mountains. A large part of his force was 
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captured. The Abyssinians, having given short shrift to Albertone’s brigade, 
then turned upon Arimondi*s. The Italians were violently attacked upon all 
sides and, being in the mountain passes^ they hardly had room to deploy. Only 
parts of Ellena’s reserve were able to get away without being captured. By the 
middle of the afternoon only a few shattered fragments of the Italian forces were 
in flight to the rear. Generals Dabormida and Arimondi were dead, Albertonc 
was a prisoner. 

l‘he disaster was one of great magnitude. At the time the Italians did not 
know how numerous and how well armed their adversaries were. Of course the 
Abyssinian forces can only be estimated even at the present time. Menelik him¬ 
self could not have said how many men he had. It is fairly certain, however, 
that he had not less than 80,000 and not more than 120,000 troops, of whom 
some four fifths were equipped with good rifles and the necessary ammunition. 
The Abyssinians had fewer mountain guns than the Italians, but their guns 
arc said to have been superior to those of their opponents. Under the direction 
of Leontiev and other European officers they did deadly work throughout the 
battle. As against these formidable forces the Italians had only about 20,000 
men, of whom roughly half were native troops. Hopelessly outnumbered and 
caught separated in the defiles of the mountains they never had a chance of 
victory. They fought valiantly and doggedly and the battle was in no sense a 
disgrace to them. In fact they inflicted heavier losses upon the Abyssinians than 
they themselves received. They lost about 6000 men killed, 2000 wounded and 
about 2000 captured, in addition to 11,000 rifles and all their artillery. The Abys¬ 
sinians seem to have had about 15,000 killed and wounded. Taken in the large 
the battle was pretty much of a slaughter and the percentage of casualties was 
very high.®® 

The first incomplete news of the disaster in Africa reached Rome on March 2 
and was released in a communique at 2 a.m. on March 3. The cabinet as¬ 
sembled at once and Crispi decided to resign rather than expose himself to the 
attacks of the Radicals in the Chamber, which he knew to be unavoidable. 
Parliament met on March 5. The government’s announcement of its decision 
to withdraw was met with cheers. Crispi and most of the ministers had gone 
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to the meeting by circuitous routes to avoid the huge crowds that thronged the 
streets shouting “ Abbasso Crispi ** “ Via dall’Africa ” and occasionally even 
“ Viva Menelik/’ The Quirinal and the foreign embassies as well as the govern¬ 
ment buildings were guarded by troops and shops closed down, because the 
restless mob was in an ominous frame of mind. Despite the pouring rain the 
police were unable to clear the most important squares and thoroughfares. Not 
only in Rome, but in Naples and especially in the Lombard towns serious dis¬ 
turbances broke out. Ministerial newspapers were burned in great bonfires, rail¬ 
road tracks were torn up to prevent the departure of troops for Africa, stones 
were thrown at the police and in some instances it became necessary for the 
cavalry to charge the mob. Italy had clearly entered upon a great and serious 
crisis. All the pent-up discontent with the government, with the dictatorial 
methods of Crispi, with the policy of colonial adventure found an outlet in the 
hour of national grief. It was to be years before the situation in Italy became 
stabilized, years before Italy was prepared once more to play a really independ¬ 
ent role in international affairs.®® 

We are less concerned here with the repercussions of the Abyssinian catas¬ 
trophe upon the domestic situation in Italy than with its reaction upon inter¬ 
national affairs. The new cabinet, constituted by the Marchese Ji Rudini on 
March 10, immediately took up the negotiations for peace with Menelik which 
had already been opened at Crispi’s behest. Rudini had always been an opponent 
of the Abyssinian enterprise. Looking back years later he confessed that the 
Italians had, in his opinion, gone to Massowa with no serious purpose and 
without realizing the difficulties. They had simply gone in order to keep up with 
the expansion of the other powers, “ in a spirit of imitation, a desire for sport, 
and for pure snohtsm!* He doubted whether even the government at the time 
knew what it was aiming at.^® Had he had his own way in 1896 he would proba¬ 
bly have withdrawn even from Eritrea. But, just as there were rabid anti-coloni¬ 
alists in Italy, so there was a strong group composed largely of military men 
who would never listen to such a proposal. The King himself was anxious to 
make good the Italian defeat by a new campaign against Menelik. That was 
out of the question, but the government decided to hold Eritrea, while offering 
to Menelik the abandonment of all claims to Tigre and the abrogation of the 
whole Uccialli Treaty. Negotiations to this end were carried on through the 
spring and summer and ultimately led to the conclusion of peace in October 
1896. 

So far as the Triple Alliance was concerned the Adua disaster was a stagger¬ 
ing blow. It has already been pointed out how the Kruger telegram and the 
Anglo-German estrangement affected Germany’s allies. The Italians had made 
no secret of their disapprobation, and the Austrian foreign minister. Count 
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Goluchowski, was more than a little irritated when his efforts to enlist English 
support in the Near East proved entirely futile. In the spring the 1 reaty of the 
Triple Alliance had to be denounced if it was not to run for a second period 
of years, as provided for in 1891. The Italians were demanding that the obliga¬ 
tions of Austria should be extended in the eastern Mediterranean and that Ger¬ 
many should agree to give Italy greater support in the western part of that sea. 
At the same time the Austrians were disgruntled by the pronounced German 
tendency to effect a rapprochement with Russia. There was rather acrimonious 
debate about the casus foederts of the Austro-German Alliance, and thinly 
veiled references to the futility of all these agreements.*^ 

It does not appear that the German chancellor or foreign minister took this 
discontent too seriously. They had their own explanation of the Anglo-German 
antagonism, and felt smug enough in their cordial relations with Russia. The 
Emperor, on the other hand, was quite unhappy. He had evidently repented of 
the Kruger telegram, and had come to realize that, in a crisis like that of Janu¬ 
ary i8q6, his advances to Russia and France did not amount to much. When the 
dreadful news from Africa reached him on March 3, he took advantage of the 
arrival of the new British military attache, Colonel Grierson, to transmit to 
London his own views of the situation. He discussed the position of Great 
Britain as opposed to a combination of continental powers and repudiated the 
idea that the Triple Alliance was in any way hostile. Again and again he stressed 
the fact that Russia was England’s worst enemy and that France “had prosti¬ 
tuted herself into the arms of Russia.” The French army was now merely a 
tool for Russian purposes and one with which Russia played “ as one does with 
a terrier on a chain, hounding him on to bite someone.” The policy of Germany 
was to keep on friendly terms with both these wing powers. But Cjermany 
could not afford to see Europe swamped by the Slavs. Hence he wished to main¬ 
tain friendly relations with Britain, as she and Germany were the two great 
Protestant powers standing in the forefront of civilization and united by ties of 
blood, religion and mutual interest. He then tried to explain away the south 
African difficulty, and proceeded to discuss the position m the Mediterranean 
and the disaster in Abyssinia. When Grierson left the imperial presence he was 
convinced “that, in spite of ajifiearances, his [the Emperor’s] friendship for 
Great Britain and his desire for a British alliance had never wavered and that his 
great wish now was to replace matters upon the friendly footing upon which 
they were before the present regrettable estrangement took place.” 

William was not content with his demarche. After a conference with the 
Italian ambassador he decided upon more vigorous and spectacular action. Late 
on the evening of March 3 he appeared at the British embassy. It was 1.30 a.m. 
before he departed. During the time of his stay he conferred with Sir Frank 
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Lascelles for at least two hours. The burden of his argument was that the inter¬ 
national situation was critical. France was practically waging war against Italy 
in Abyssinia. France and Russia were united, at least by a military alliance, and 
the French forces were at Russia’s disposal. Russia, on the other hand, was 
determined to annihilate her two enemies, England and Austria, by fair means 
or foul. The Tsarist aim was to annex Bulgaria and the Balkan states as well 
as the Slavic provinces of Austria, offering Germany the German provinces of 
the Hapsburg Empire as compensation. After the expulsion of the Italians the 
Russians would establish themselves at Massowa and other places and secure 
control of the sea route to India. The Egyptian question would be raised again, 
and, to make matters worse, the French were trying to buy from Spain the 
Canary Islands. If these fell into French hands even the Cape route to India 
would be endangered. The English press and some English statesmen, con¬ 
cluded the Emperor, had treated him badly, but he considered it his duty to 
warn the British. He was glad that they were increasing their naval power and 
expected “ that England would join the Triple Alliance or at any rate come to 
the assistance of the Italians in their difficult situation.” 

The Emperor’s picture of the world situation was lurid enough and more 
than a little tinged with alarmism. It is no wonder that the Italian and British 
ambassadors were a trifle upset by ‘‘ tant de desinvolture ” and a bit puzzled to 
know what he was driving at.'*'* The German foreign office was by no means 
pleased with His Majesty’s independent action. Neither Marschall nor Holstein 
was prepared to repent and crawl on his knees to secure British assistance. The 
appeal, they argued, was undignified and would be misunderstood in England 
as a sign of weakness. Hohenlohe was urged to protest to the Emperor against 
his independent conversations with ambassadors. The chancellor refused to 
interfere. He evidently felt that the foreign office was more than a little to blame 
for estranging Britain by the policy pursued in south Africa and was quite pre¬ 
pared to mend matters as much as possible. In the meanwhile the foreign office 
went its own way Weeks later Marschall was still trying to persuade the French 
ambassador that France and Germany had an identical interest m preserving 
the status quo in south Africa and insisted that willy-nilly France and Germany, 
excepting in the Egyptian affair, must march together against England, which 
was everywhere the invader.^® 

Something of the divergent aims of the Germans must have been known in 
London. In any event it was not likely that Lord Salisbury would be carried 
away by the somewhat hysterical utterances of the Emperor. The idea that 
William’s talk with Lascelles induced the British government to take action is 
almost certainly erroneous, even though the Emperor credited himself with it. 
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Count Hatzfcldt obliged to report that Lord Salisbury could not see his way 
clear to afford the Italians assistance. As late as March 8 the Italian ambassador 
at London had to admit that he had accomplished nothing. Salisbury refused the 
repeated offer even of Kassala, which the Italians feared would have to be 
evacuated. All of which elicited from Marschall the opinion that England would 
)oin no other power, but was working hard to precipitate a conflict on the 
Continent and thus extricate herself from a host of difficulties.'^® 

And yet, on March 12 , Salisbury was able to tell Count Hatzfeldt that the 
cabinet had decided to allow the Egyptian government to begin a military ad¬ 
vance up the Nile to Dongola, about two hundred miles distant from the 
frontier at Wadi Haifa. What had happened in the interval.?^ This is a ques¬ 
tion difficult to answer with complete assurance. Some writers, like Winston 
Churchill, would have us believe that the government was carried away by public 
opinion. There was the feeling that Gordon must be avenged: “ There was an 
earnest desire on the part of a pious nation to dissociate his name from failure.” 
And the moving accounts of dervish rule brought back by Father Ohrwalder 
and Slatin Pasha horrified the nation. The misery of the Sudan aroused “ that 
great volume of generous humanitarian feeling which sways our civilized 
state.” Other writers believe that Lord Salisbury’s hand was forced by Cham¬ 
berlain, who disapproved of the prime minister’s attempts to reach an agreement 
with France on matters touching Egypt and the Nile. When the Italians ap¬ 
pealed for help Chamberlain is supposed to have won over the cabinet with the 
suggestion: “ Let’s go to Dongola.” 

The explanation of the Ilntish decision, fraught as it was with serious con¬ 
sequences, should, in all probability, be sought in other directions. Lord Salis¬ 
bury, it has been already pointed out, appreciated the fact that ultimately the 
Nile Valley must be reconcjuercd, but he hoped that action could be postponed 
until the Uganda Railway was finished and an advance from Egypt could be 
supplemented by an advance from the south. Lord Cromer also felt strongly 
about the eventual reconquest of the Sudan, but he did not want to see the 
attcnij^it made until Egypt was financially and militarily prepared, and this, he 
believed, would not be the fact for many years to come. 1 here was a growing 
agitation for action in England, due to the obvious plans of France and the 
Congo State. Influential [leople like Sir Samuel Raker and Sir Frederick Lugard 
were constantly stressing the dangers of delay. “ It is imperative to make an 
advance from Uganda and occupy the Nile Valley as far as Fashoda, together 
with the whole of the Bahr-el-Ghazal province . . .” wrote the latter. “ Simul¬ 
taneously with the advance from the south it would be advisable to make a 
forward movement from Egypt.” 
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And yet the government did not act. As late as November 1895 Cromer was 
told “ that there was not any present prospect of the government consenting to 
the despatch of a military expedition into the Soudan.” It was only the critical 
condition of the Italians in Abyssinia that forced the reconsideration of the de¬ 
cision in January 1896. The British, for reasons already explained, were not 
prepared to allow the Italians to occupy Zeila and launch an attack upon Harrar. 
They were probably not too much worried by the Italian-Abyssinian situation 
in any case. What troubled them was rather the renewed activity of the der¬ 
vishes. On January 5 the Italian ambassador at St. Petersburg reported that there 
was an agreement between Menelik and the Khalifa to launch a simultaneous 
attack upon the Italian position. Menelik’s adviser, Alfred Ilg, in an interview 
later, hinted that there was actually an understanding of this sort.®^ At all events 
the dervishes began to concentrate in great numbers near Kassala, the farthest 
Italian outpost in the Sudan, a most important commercial and strategic posi¬ 
tion half-way between Khartum and Massowa, which had been occupied by the 
Italians in July 1894 in pursuance of the Anglo-Italian agreements of 1891. 

The fall of Kassala would have been a very serious matter for the British, 
as for the Italian government. Lord Cromer happened to be in London and the 
matter was debated at length. The British military authorities evidently favored 
an advance up the Nile in order to create a diversion, while Cromer argued 
that it would be cheaper and more effective to start out from Suakim and make 
for Kassala itself. In the end it was decided to wait and see whether the der¬ 
vishes would actually begin operations. The Italians kept appealing for aid and 
even offered to turn over Kassala to the British, but Salisbury rejected these 
proposals and matters took their course.®' It was not until the very last days of 
February 1896 that authentic information arrived concerning the concentration 
of the dervish forces in front of Kassala. The Adua disaster followed almost 
immediately. The Italian appeals for help became more and more insistent. 
But, as we have seen. Lord Salisbury paid little attention to them. In the mean¬ 
while discussions were going on at Cairo iietween Cromer, Kitchener and the 
British military attache at Rome, who had been sent off to Egypt on special 
mission. These gentlemen agreed that something had to be done, and decided 
to send a force from Tokar to Kassala to take over the place from the Italians.®* 
The decision was telegraphed to Lord Salisbury without much hope that the 
London government would approve. Nothing more was heard until, at 3 a.m. 
on March 13, Kitchener received a telegram telling him of the decision to ad¬ 
vance from Wadi Haifa to Akasheh and Dongola. No doubt this decision 
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caused some surprise and excitement in the inner circles of the British residen^, 
but It can hardly have been the bolt from the blue as described by English 
writers.®^ 

How the British cabinet came to its decision it is hard to say. All we know 
is that the cabinet met several times, and that Lord Wolseley and General Gren¬ 
fell attended some of these meetings. Both Salisbury and Chamberlain were con¬ 
vinced that some sort of advance had become necessary, but they both favored 
a moderate program and were against any operations that would cost more than 
the Egyptian government could afford. Chamberlain’s distrust of Kitchener and 
the officials at Cairo was shared by Salisbury, who wrote on March 12: “I 
earnestly pressed on Lansdowne that he must be prepared to sit heavily on 
Kitchener and on his own military advisers.” ®® But a decision had to be arrived 
at when an Italian telegram of March 10 reported that there were 10,000 der¬ 
vishes before Kassala, that they had attacked on the morning of March 8 and 
that communications were interrupted.®® The question was simply this: Should 
the advance be made from Suakim or Tokar, as Cromer and Kitchener wished, 
or from Wadi Haifa? It seems likely that both Wolseley and Grenfell favored 
the Nile route, though the Suakim route would have brought aid to Kassala 
more promptly. But the main thing was that Salisbury himself favored an ad¬ 
vance toward Dongola. He explained this himself in a letter to Cromer of 
March i^, in which he declared that the cabinet’s action “ was inspired specially 
by a desire to help the Italians at Kassala, and to prevent the dervishes from 
winning a conspicuous success which might have far-reaching results. In addi¬ 
tion, we desired to kill two birds with one stone, and to use the same military 
effort to plant the foot of Egypt farther up the Nile. For this reason we pre¬ 
ferred it to any movement from Suakim or in the direction of Kassala, because 
there would be no ulterior profit in these movements.” 

Salisbury’s letter would indicate that at bottom it was anxiety for the Sudan 
that determined him. Whether he had gotten wind of the Marchand mission 
we do not know, but by this time the French designs, whatever the French 
plans, had become only too much advertised. In short, then, the prime minister 
was intent on protection of the great River. One of the best-informed writers on 
Egyptian affairs, H. D. Traill, put this side of the matter succinctly in a con¬ 
temporary article when he said: 

[Egypt’s] ” very lifeblood is drawn from sources which, now for the first time 
in the long ages of her history, are being brought within the reach of powerful 
European states, and might pass under the control of some great Power which 
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could lay an arresting finger on its pulse at will. It would not take much cfiort 
on the part of modern engineering science in the hands of an enemy to spread 
famine and death along the whole Nile Valley. . . . Egypt cannot afford to dis 
pense with the protection of a great Power on the North, when another such 
Power might any day approach her from the southward and obtain command 
of the very seat of her life.” 

The government had some difficulty in explaining to parliament the reasons 
for the sudden advance up the Nile. As fate would have it, Cromer’s annual 
report for 1895, with the statement that the dervishes had maintained “a 
strictly defensive attitude,” was published on March 13, the very day on which 
the news of the advance was given out. That made it hard to argue the case for 
the government, especially when it was proposed to remove the dervish menace 
at Kassala by advancing from Wadi Haifa. Curzon therefore spoke feelingly of 
the Italians as “ a nation of gallant soldiers and staunch allies,” and made the 
most of the fact that “ the cause of civilization in Africa was at stake.” The 
opposition refused to be convinced. Labouchere ridiculed the story of the dervish 
menace and told the government to its face that the real reason for action was 
the desire to secure the Sudan and thus have a further excuse for retaining 
Egypt. Sir Charles Dilke pointed out that the advance to Dongola could hardly 
be expected to help the Italians at Kassala, which was five hundred miles away.'^^^ 
This doubt as to the efficacy of British aid was shared in Rome, but the 
Italians were grateful for even a show of friendship. The British “ alliance ” 
was very valu.ible to them and so, when the garrison at Kassala succeeded in 
turning back a dervish attack on April 2, it was decided to hold the place at 
least until autumn, despite the fact that the foreign minister and the new gov¬ 
ernor of Eritrea were opposed,®" Emperor William had used all his influence 
to assure this decision. IE was immensely pleased with recent developments, 
which he ascribed to the happy inspiration of the talk with Lascelles. There was 
no doubt in his mind that the Egyptian troops would be thoroughly trounced 
by the dervishes and that the English themselves would have to interfere. “ My 
purpose has been attained,” he noted; “England has proceeded to take action 
and has compromised herself; the flirtation with Gallo-Russia is ended, and that 
is all I wanted.” Or again: “ The English will yet come to us crawling on their 
knees if only we let them struggle long enough.” 

The situation as it presented itself in the middle of March elicited from Sir 
Cecil Spring Rice, at that time connected with the Berlin embassy, the sad re¬ 
mark: “ Germany has, through Egypt, our tail between her teeth and can give it 
a bite whenever we don’t do what she wants.” There was much truth in this, as 
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Bismarck had demonstrated on many an occasion. No doubt realization of the 
fact had had something to do with Salisbury’s hesitancy and with his attempts 
to come to an agreement with France in the days after the Kruger telegram. 
But now he had committed himself. German good will was absolutely indis¬ 
pensable, for it was planned to pay for the Dongola expedition from Egyptian 
funds. The only funds available were those in the control of the International 
Debt Commission, and these funds could be used only with the consent of the 
powers. It could be safely assumed that Italy would support the British demand 
and that France and Russia would oppose it. Austria’s attitude would in all 
probability depend somewhat on Germany’s. To assure a majority vote, there¬ 
fore, the support of Germany was essential. The British premier made the neces¬ 
sary advances. On March 13 he replied to the points raised by the Emperor in 
his talk with Lascelles. ** He desired,” so he said, “ to remain on a footing of 
friendship with Germany as in times past. England would ‘ lean ’ to the Triple 
Alliance, but without ever promising or obligating herself to making war in 
some future eventuality.” 

Two days later the British government appealed to the powers for their 
consent to the appropriation of 500,000 from the Egyptian reserve fund. A few 
days later, after a special request from the Italian government, the German 
government gave its consent, while the Russian government at the same time 
refused its approval. Prince Lobanov, the foreign minister, disillusioned by the 
Armenian entente and now become deeply suspicious of British designs against 
the Turkish Empire, was clearly determined to frustrate British policy in Egypt 
in every conceivable way. With France matters were somewhat more compli' 
Gated. The announcement of the Dongola expedition was, naturally, a terrific 
shock, especially to Baron Courccl, who had been carrying on discussions with 
Salisbury looking to a settlement of the whole Egyptian question. At first it 
was announced that he would go on prolonged leave of absence, but in a few 
days he was back in London. So far as one can deduce from the very meagre 
source material it seems that Courcel was a convinced and ardent advocate of 
an agreement with England and that the foreign minister, Berthelot, had been 
converted to this viewpoint. But the same was evidently not true of President 
Faure and M. Bourgeois, the prime minister. It was the latter, according to the 
German ambassador, who caused a communique to be inserted in the Temps 
on March 18 saying that Berthelot, in conversation with Lord Duflerin, had 
called the ambassador’s attention “ to the gravity of the consequences ” of the 
Dongola expedition, Berthelot in private denied that such minatory language 
had been used. It seems that he had nothing to do with the communique. 
Bourgev)is .vanted to arouse public feeling in order to gain support for his policy 
in Madagascar and for his domestic program. Clearly pressure was being 
brought upon him by the Russian ambassador, and he in turn was bringing 
pressure upon Berthelot. In the Chamber on March 19 the foreign minister 
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spoke of the Dongola project as “ essentially offensive and poorly defined,” and 
indicated that France would probably refuse to sanction the financing of it 
from the reserve fund, the more so as it might eventually consume all the avail¬ 
able money and would in any case prolong the British occupation of Egypt. And 
yet Courcel appears to have had some further conversation with Salisbury and 
to have tried to extract concessions in the matter of the evacuation of Egypt in 
return for French sanction to the use of the reserve fund. Nothing came of this. 
On March 31 Berthelot was forced to resign, it is said at the insistence of the 
Russian ambassador.®^ 

It was not until March 26 that the French government definitely refused its 
sanction to the use of the reserve fund for the financing of the Dongola expedi¬ 
tion. Of course, with the support of the German, Austrian and Italian represen¬ 
tatives the British still had a majority vote, which sufficed them. But, according 
to the French and Russian view, this was not adequate; a unanimous vote was 
necessary. The matter was carried before the mixed tribunals, which on June 8 
decided in favor of the French and Russian view. The British appealed, but on 
December 2, 1896 judgment was again passed against them. By that time, how¬ 
ever, the British government was prepared. It advanced the money to the Egyp¬ 
tian government and thereby established a certain claim upon the Egyptian 
conquests, as the Emperor William had long before anticipated.®^ 

Pending litigation the French and Russians, especially the former, were not 
idle. At the end of April 1896 the Bourgeois cabinet fell from power and was 
succeeded by a ministry under the leadership of Melinc, with Hanotaux once 
more at the foreign office. Hanotaux was generally regarded as a strong pro¬ 
tagonist of the alliance with Russia, but the evidence would indicate that he 
set very distinct limits to the agreement and France’s obligations under its terms. 
It seems that some efforts were made in April and May to induce the Turkish 
government to reopen the question of the evacuation of Egypt and to take a 
more active part by sending Turkish troops to Suakim. Nothing came of these 
efforts to embarrass the British.®® 

More forceful and dangerous was the policy followed by Prince Lobanov, 
the Russian foreign minister. Lobanov was a firm believer in Russia’s mission 
in the Far East, and was completely engrossed by the prospects of expansion in 
China. His aim was, as the Armenian crisis had shown, to do nothing in the 
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Near East beyond watching and guarding against British designs against the 
Sultan. Now the problem of Russian expansion in the Far East was largely a 
problem of communications. The Transsiberian Railway was under construc¬ 
tion, but It would take years before even a single-track system was in running 
order. Until then everything would depend upon the long sea route, through 
the Baltic and North Seas, across the Mediterranean, through Suez and the Red 
Sea into the Indian Ocean. A very long journey indeed, which could be materi¬ 
ally shortened if Russia could open the Bosporus and the Dardanelles for her 
warships and transports and if she could be guaranteed unobstructed passage 
through the Suez Canal at all times. 

These few words will explain the basis of Lobanov’s policy in 1896. With 
regard to the Straits there was a good prospect of attaining the Russian wishes 
so long as Russia and Turkey were on such good terms, and provided always 
that the other powers could be brought to sanction the Russian program. The 
trouble, however, had always been that the Russians wanted the Straits o[)ened 
only to their own warships, while they remained closed to the ships of Russia’s 
enemies. It is clear from the contemporary documents that an arrangement 
might have been made not only with Germany but with England on the basis 
of complete opening to the warships of a// nations in times of peace, and 
Lobanov, just before his death in August 1896, seems to have toyed with this as 
a possible solution. But in the eyes of most Russian statesmen any such plan, 
involving as it did the abandonment of the principle of the l^lack Sea as a 
clausum, meant merely exposing Russia to attack. The real aim should be to 
open for Russia alone, but that implied almost certain opposition on the part 
of the other powers, even of Russia’s ally, France. Lobanov discussed the matter 
on several occasions with M. Hanotaux, but always found him ill disposed 
toward the raising of the troublesome question. France was not eager to have 
the Russians in the Mediterranean, which she liked to think of as a French 
lake.«« 

With the Suez Canal the situation was somewhat different. Its status in inter¬ 
national law had been often discussed but was still very urxertain. All the 
powers were interested in the guarantee of free passage for the merchant ships 
and warships of all nations in time of war as in time of peace. Great Britain was, 
if anything, more concerned in the enforcement of these principles than any 
other power, in view of the importance of the Cjii..! Lor her communications 
with Asia. Her interest was, in fact, so great that she hardly trusted any other 
power with the execution of such regulations. The occupation of Egypt in 1882 
was unquestionably due in part to anxiety for i ontrol of the Canal. The other 
governments, however, looked upon British command of the passage as an 
unwarranted and unsatisfactory arrangement. They constantly pressed for inter- 
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national control of the passage to insure its freedom. In 1885 a conference had 
been held on the subject at Paris, and the essential difference of view had im¬ 
mediately become evident. A draft convention was finally worked out, but the 
British delegate, Sir Julian Pauncefotc, practically nullified its value for the 
other powers by adding a reservation to the effect that the convention did not 
limit the freedom of action of England so long as she was in occupation of 
Egypt. This reservation was formally notified to the powers by Lord Salisbury 
in 1887. By it the question of the Canal became part and parcel of the problem of 
the evacuation of Egypt. After the failure of the Drummond Wolff Convention 
in 1887 negotiations were reopened and another agreement was come to in 
October 1888. This new document represented some concession to France, for 
it recognized a very mild form of international supervision. All the consular 
agents at Cairo were to meet on the request of any three of them in case the 
Canal was threatened, and were to inform the Egyptian government of the dan¬ 
ger; but in any case they were to convene once a year to “ take note of the 
due execution of the treaty.” The new convention was signed and ratified by 
all the great powers, but its importance was reduced to almost nothing by the 
British reservation of 1885, In practice it was in abeyance so long as the British 
continued in occupation. Ten years later an expert of the British foreign office 
could not find that it had ever been distinctly stated whether the Suez Canal 
Treaty was or was not in operation. In other words, from the standpoint of the 
other powers the Canal was in Egyptian, that is, in British control — a thor¬ 
oughly unsatisfactory situation.®^ 

Lobanov, intent on securing communications with the Far East, was de¬ 
termined to put an end to this anomalous condition of affairs. He exploited the 
Russian religious interest in Abyssinia to the full, and it was thought by many 
that he envisaged the establishment of a Russian base on the Red Sea. With 
respect to the Suez Canal he contemplated the convocation of an international 
conference that would replace British guarantee of free passage by control by all 
the interested powers. He could count upon the support of France, hitherto the 
power chiefly concerned. But the support of France alone was of little value. 
It was necessary to win over Germany to assure success. The greatest efforts 
were made in this direction throughout the spring and summer of 1896. To 
overcome German suspicions of France the Russians gave the most explicit 
assurances: “ Rest assured that so long as you follow a policy of peace in Europe 
you can count on us and through us upon France, which will not again risk 
isolation,” said the Russian ambassador at Berlin. “ We will guarantee France’s 
attitude.” On other occasions it was pointed out to the Germans that they too 
had a great interest in Suez and that they ought to be prepared to co-operate 
against England in Egyptian affairs. Even the French made advances. Baron 
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G)urccl continually pressed upon Hatzfeldt the desirability of an entente on 
special questions, and Hanotaux himself seems to have carried on serious nego 
nations through the medium of prominent French and German journalists. But 
the German attitude was unpromising. The reply of the foreign office to the 
sounding of the Russians and the French was always the same: It had been 
shown by the Transvaal incident that France was still dominated by the thought 
of revenge and that she was, therefore, untrustworthy. The situation was not 
such that the Germans would feel justified in making a radical change in their 
policy.®® 

Emperor William made full use of the Russian designs in his communica¬ 
tions with British representatives in Berlin, and the evidence would indicate 
that the situation was viewed with anything but equanimity in London. Salis¬ 
bury hoped that the Russians would not go so far as to convene a conference, 
but said to the German ambassador that he felt sure Austria and Italy, and he 
hoped Germany too would be on the British side. Nevertheless he made system¬ 
atic efforts to come to some sort of understanding with the French and the 
Russians. In June the Prince of Battenberg was sent to St. Petersburg, apparently 
to call the Tsar’s attention to the policy of Lobanov and the dangers which it 
involved. He accomplished nothing, but was told by Lobanov himself that 
Russia’s interests required free navigation m the Suez Canal and the Red Sea. 
Thereupon Salisbury approached the French ambassador, indicating that modi¬ 
fication or withdrawal of the British reservation regarding the Canal Conven¬ 
tion of j8 S8 might be possible: “It was never originally intended by us and 
certainly would not now be used for the purpose of jeopardising the neutrality 
of the Canal.” But nothing seems to have come of these suggestions and ad¬ 
vances. It was fortunate for the English that Lobanov, leader of the anti-British 
campaign, died suddenly late in Augu.st. It had already been arranged that the 
Tsar should pay a family visit to the Queen at Balmoral in the last days of 
September. All possible efforts were made to magnify the event and to enli.st 
the Tsar in the cause of better Anglo-Russian relations. Lord Salisbury himself 
went to Balmoral and had a long talk with the young Tsar. But Nicholas kept 
his counsel and refused to go beyond general expressions of good will. Efforts 
were made by Queen Victoria to tempt him with some prospect of concessions 
in the matter of the Straits, but the Tsar evaded discussion even of this all- 
important matter. In the meanwhile Salisbury began conversations with M. de 
Staal, the Russian ambassador. He thought he could deduce from his talks 
with the Tsar, he said, that Russia’s interest centered upon the Straits question. 
The existing regime was ambiguous and not durable. No doubt a solution of the 
problem according to the wishes of Russia would meet with the opposition of 
Europe. But England would not oppose it. The British government would be 
ready to negotiate. A month later, in the middle of November, he returned to 
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the charge. England, he declared, would be prepared to annul the reservation to 
the Suez Canal Treaty and would be willing to consider a Russian request for 
guarantees of the free passage of the Canal at all times, if only the evacuation 
of Egypt were left out of the discussion.*® 

Nothing came of Salisbury’s advances to Russia, far-reaching and important 
though they were. The explanation seems to be that the Russians feared British 
plans in the Near East and distrusted the oilers made. Furthermore, they had 
to remember their alliance with France and the possible effects of an arrange¬ 
ment regarding Egypt. Besides, the interest of the Russian government had 
turned to the Far East, and the main thought in St. Petersburg was to uphold 
the status quo in the Ottoman Empire. But all this does not detract from the 
significance of these little-known negotiations. They show beyond the possibility 
of doubt that Salisbury, had he been able, would have made an agreement with 
Russia even in 1896. 

The great disaster at Adua and the hurried announcement of the Dongola 
expedition came as a great shock to Europe and profoundly affected the inter¬ 
national alignments. In their own interest the British felt obliged to come to 
the assistance of the Italians. This involved a rupture of conversations with the 
French and gave the Russians an excellent opportunity to press the Paris govern¬ 
ment into a more anti-English policy than either Hanotaux or Courccl would 
have liked. It seems fairly clear that the French were rather disappointed by the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, which promised them little good and involved France 
in the danger of being dragged into war with Britain. Still, they were more than 
ever dependent on the connexion with Russia as the prospect of an arrangement 
with England faded. The Tsar’s coronation at Moscow in May 1896 was 
celebrated with great enthusiasm in Paris, and prompted the German am¬ 
bassador to remark that the French acted as though France were joined to Russia 
in a personal union under one Emperor.'^* The Tsar’s first visit to Paris in 
October of the same year was made the occasion for the most rhapsodical out¬ 
bursts. Madame Adam, one of the oldest protagonists of the Alliance, declared 
it to be “ a mystical union transcending ordinary human associations.” To some 
it seemed as though the French authorities actually blushed “ at the thought of 
France being a Republic.” The extremists of course seized the opportunity to 
remind the Tsar that the French hoped for aid in the recovery of the lost 
provinces. Clemcnceau complained that “ the peace of the status quo on which 
the alliance is reputed to be based is for us a peace of dismemberment, a German 
peace.” But the Russians had no thought of encouraging a French war of 
revenge. Inspired articles in the press urged moderation and caution, and the 
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more balanced writers admitted that the alliance, far from signifying war, 
obliged France to maintain better relations with Germany. According to 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu the Tsar’s visit was a promise of peace based upon a tacit 
acquiescence in the treaties, whether France liked them or not.^^ There was no 
gainsaying the fact that France had enlisted in the service of the Tsar, that she 
was required to shelve all thoughts of revenge, that she was prevented from 
cultivating to the full the opportunities for an agreement with England, and 
that she was obliged to make at least some show of effort in behalf of better 
relations with Germany. 

While the developments of March drove France further into the arms of 
Russia, they served to fortify the tottering Triple Alliance. The Kruger telegram 
episode had called forth pretty acrimonious words between the capitals of the 
central powers. It is certain that the Alliance would not have long withstood 
a permanent estrangement between England and Germany. The announcement 
of the Dongola expedition, even if it meant only ostensible aid to the stricken 
Italians, was at least a word of comfort. Emperor William hastened to Italy and 
persuaded King Humbert to give up all ideas of seeking revenge for the Adua 
catastrophe. Count Goluchowski came to Berlin and expressed his satisfaction 
that England and Germany had again made up, at least after a fashion. There 
was no longer serious danger that the Triple Alliance would be denounced. 
Rudini made known his determination to continue the connexion. He made 
some effort to renew the clause stating that the agreement was not directed 
against England. This the Germans refused to consider, on the plea that the 
clause was neither necessary nor desiiable. The casus foederis would arise only 
if England attacked together with another power, and an Anglo-French or 
Anglo-Russian combination was out of the question. Besides, if the clause were 
included it would give the Alliance entirely too anti-French and anti-Russian 
an aspect. Rudini finally accepted the argument, but he took care in public to 
announce that the agreement with England was “ the cornerstone of Italy’s 
other alliances,” and that “ friendly relations with England were the natural 
complement of the Triple Alliance.” 

But even though the Triple Alliance was allowed to run on for six more 
years this did not imply that the Alliance was what it had been in the days of 
Bismarck and Crispi. The German foreign office, if not the Emperor, was still 
filled with suspicion of the British and of British designs, and was the more 
intent, therefore, on the cultivation of good relations with Russia. The Germans 
did not, it is true, follow the Russian suggestions of action against England in 
the Suez and Egyptian questions, but relations were cordial nevertheless. In 
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September, before going to Balmoral and Paris, Tsar Nicholas and his ministers 
conferred with Emperor William and Hohenlohe in Silesia, and Lobanov went 
on to Vienna. The result of the discussions was very satisfactory. The Tsar went 
so far as to promise to take up with the French government the idea of a conti¬ 
nental combination to resist the increasing invasion of American foodstuffs. On 
his return (rom Paris he stopped for some time with his relatives in Darmstadt, 
where Emperor William visited him again. The Tsar made it fairly evident 
that he could have dispensed with this meeting, but the discussion, which did 
not go beyond innocuous generalities, in no wise compromised the friendly 
relations between the two rulers and their governments. The Germans, while 
avoiding all commitments and continuing their support of the British in Egyp>- 
tian affairs, were keeping intact the wire to St. Petersburg, weak though it was.^® 

I’he Italians were no more prepared than were the Germans to stake every¬ 
thing on the Triple Alliance. The pressure of the French and the Russians in 
the Abyssinian affair had been very marked and very painful. Britain’s good 
will was uncertain, and depended to a large extent upon Anglo-German rela¬ 
tions, which were unaccountable. Rudim saw clearly enough, as he had in 
1891, that Italy could not afford to keep up the antagonism to France. The 
tariff war that had been going on for years was simply causing havoc and ruin. 
A tariff arrangement, he told the German ambassador on March 17, was a ques¬ 
tion of life and death. For the time being the liquidation of the Abyssinian 
adventure took up all of the minister’s time, but in addressing the Chamber on 
May 25 he made it clear that the Triple Alliance did not preclude the establish¬ 
ment of friendly relations with France and Russia, and that he meant to devote 
himself to this end.^* 

Rudini’s statement was the prelude to the opening of negotiations in Paris, 
in the early days of June. The French government, which in 1891 had rejected 
Rudini’s advances until Italy should have left the Triple Alliance, had thought 
better of it, and was quite prepared to consider proposals in a conciliatory spirit. 
The Italian ambassador. Count Tornielli, was told frankly that the time had 
not yet come for a tariff agreement. The high wave of protectionism, on which 
the Meline cabinet had been earned into power, made an arrangement imprac¬ 
ticable for the time being. But the French were anxious for an agreement with 
regard to Italian rights in Tunis, and they were willing to combine with such 
an agreement certain concessions in the matter of navigation. The Italians had 
concluded a commercial treaty with the Bey of Tunis in 1868 which gave them 
a privileged position in the regency. This treaty had a term of twenty-four years, 
and was to continue unless denounced one year in advance. The date for de¬ 
nunciation was September 29, 1895 and the date for expiration one year later. 
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In August 1895 the French government had served due notice, acting as the 
representative of the Tunisian government. Crispi had taken the attitude that 
this action was in itself inadmissible and that in any case, if the Treaty lapsed, 
Italy could resurrect her rights under the capitulations and under previous 
agreements. 

The legality of this view was open to question. Politically it was futile to 
put it forward, for Italy could not hope to find support from other powers. 
England, which had a perpetual treaty with Tunis and was therefore in a much 
stronger position, had in January 1896 indicated readiness to make new arrange¬ 
ments with France. The Germans were but little interested and refused to sub¬ 
scribe to the Italian argumentation. The Austrians, always anxious to maintain 
at least cordial relations with France, were beginning to negotiate secretly, and 
in August 1896 concluded an agreement by which, first of all the great powers, 
Austria recognized the French protectorate over Tunis. Under these circum¬ 
stances Rudini was wise in giving up the extreme standpoint of Crispi and 
making the best of a rather poor {Position. Negotiations were opened, as afore¬ 
said, early in June. They made little headway, even when, in July, the Marchese 
Visconti-Venosta, old Cavourian and friend of France, succeeded the Duke 
di Sermoneta at the Italian foreign office. It is hardly necessary to follow the 
discussions in detail here, the more so as the official papers on the subject have 
never been published. Suffice it to say that at the last minute, just before the 
expiration of the Treaty on September 29, an agreement was reached, the sub¬ 
stance of which was that Italy tacitly recognized the French protectorate and 
accepted for herself the status of a most favored nation in Tunis. The new 
agreement on navigation granted some alleviation of the restrictions that had 
been placed by the two powers on commerce between the ports of their respective 
states, and the whole Treaty was regarded by the Italians, evidently with good 
right, as the prelude to a more far-reaching arrangement on tariff matters 

While France and Italy were gradually giving up the old hostility, efforts 
were being made to effect a rapprochement between Russia and Italy also. The 
details of this policy are unknown. So far as one can deduce from the very 
scant material it seems that after the failure of the first Italian efforts to con¬ 
clude peace with Menelik, the Abyssinian King of Kings sent the notorious Rus¬ 
sian agent, Leontiev, to St. Petersburg with the request that Russia offer her 
mediation. What the Italian reply was we do not know. But Leontiev himself 
came to Italy in the summer, and was received by Rudini. He accompanied 
Lobanov when the latter visited Vienna in August, and had several conver¬ 
sations with the Italian ambassador, Count Nigra. It appears that Visconti- 
Venosta hoped and desired that Tsar Nicholas would visit Italy as well as 
the other European capitals on his autumn journey and that, even after this 
scheme fell through, he hoped for a visit in the spring. The new contact be- 
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tween Russia and Italy was evidently not of a far-reaching nature, but it was 
symptomatic, and as such is worth mentioning/® 

Professor Salvemini, the eminent Italian historian, speaking of this period, 
refers to the interpenetration of alliances.” The phrase is a very descriptive 
and entirely accurate one. The new extra-European interests of the powers 
had led to ^he undermining of the old alliance system as it had been raised bv 
Bismarck. It troubled even the new Franco-Russian combination. European 
alignments no longer sufficed for the broader needs of world policy. The mem¬ 
bers of both groups attempted to avoid sharp antagonisms in Europe and to 
secure aid for their African schemes. Under the circumstances it was natural 
that England should feel the brunt of the attack, for her world interests were 
as wide as those of all the others put together. And so it was that the second 
phase of the struggle for the Nile, the Dongola phase, opened wider the rift 
between England on the one hand and France and Russia on the other. De¬ 
spite the Kruger episode the British were driven into closer relationship with the 
Triple Alliance. But the old cordiality was gone. On all sides it was under¬ 
stood that there should be no sentiment. It was a case of everyone for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost. But in the fog of uncertainty the Germans 
were in the most favorable position. Through no brilliant accomplishment of 
their own, but through chance, they were able to follow a policy of having two 
irons in the fire. Britain needed them in order to frustrate the action of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance in the Egyptian and Suez questions. Russia needed 
them in order to turn the scales against England. Britain’s favor helped to keep 
the Italians and the Austrians loyal. Russia’s courtship brought with it better 
relations with France. Underneath all was suspicion, even in Anglo-German 
relations. But on the surface Germany was still, as in the days of Bismarck and 
before the conclusion of the Franco-Russian Alliance, the arbiter of Europe. 
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The Near East 
Macedonia, Crete, Armenia 




D espite the fact that during the mid-nineties the governments 
of Europe were engrossed by problems of over-seas expansion, and that 
public interest was focussed upon the exploits of the new imperialism, it 
was impossible for either the governments or the peoples to shake themselves free 
from the traditional questions of European policy. In the west the agitation of 
Boulangist days had died away and Franco-German relations were tolerable, to 
say the least. But the other great sore of Europe, the familiar Near Eastern ques¬ 
tion, continued to be as troublesome as ever and filled the statesmen of the great 
powers with varied fears and forebodings. In the years 1896 and 1897 alTairs in 
the Balkans once more came to a head. They actually led to war between Greece 
and Turkey, No account of the oscillations of the European pendulum could be 
complete without adequate treatment of this time-honored and always dan¬ 
gerous problem. 

The elTorts of the so-called Armenian Triplice to secure for the Armenians 
better administration had resulted in nothing but the well-known Turkish 
promises. Throughout the winter and spring of 1895-1896 sporadic massac»'ing 
of the Armenians was reported from various localities of Asia Minor. Foreign 
offices were deluged with consular reports and ambassadors were wearied with 
endless and futile protesting. Sultan Abdul Hamid, than whom no one knew 
better how to play off one power against the other, had long since recognized 
the rifts in the ranks of the powers. He was only too well aware that his most 
formidable opponent, England, was the subject of the gravest suspicion on the 
part of the other powers, and that Turkey’s traditional enemy, Russia, would 
now protect him against all British schemes for interference or for disruption 
of the Empire. 

But the Armenian question could not be isolated from the whole complex 
of problems presented by the Near East. From the very beginning of the mas¬ 
sacres it was realized in the government chancelleries that the “ disturbances ” 
might spread to other parts of the Sultan’s dominions and that, thereby, ques¬ 
tions more serious by far than the fate of the Armenians might be forced upon 
the attention of the powers. The greatest danger spot was in Macedonia, that 
ill-defined area around and behind Saloniki, roughly the three Turkish vilayets 
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or provinces of Saloniki, Monastir and Kossovo. This territory was the meeting 
place of the Balkan races, a region where Slavs, Greeks, Vlachs and Jews lived 
more or less intermingled, exposed alike to the oppression of Turkish landlords, 
the extortion of Ottoman officials and the depredations of Albanian tribesmen. 
In a book of this kind it is hardly necessary to analyze the mass of controversial 
material on the subject of Macedonia, or to venture upon the volcanic subject 
of Macedonian ethnology. The all-important fact is that the majority of the 
inhabitants were racially Slavic — according to some writers a branch of the 
Serb race, according to others merely a part of the Bulgarian population of 
the Balkans, and according to yet others a transitional type between Serbs and 
Bulgars, which might be described as Macedonian or Macedonian Slav/ 

Bulgarians from Macedonia had taken a prominent part in the struggle 
that led to the establishment of the Bulgarian principality in 1878, and the Treaty 
of San Stefano, it will be remembered, had incorporated most of Macedonia in 
the great new Bulgaria. The opposition of England and Austria to the erection 
of a strong “ Russian outpost ” in the Balkans had resulted in the revision of 
the Russian-Turkish Treaty and the return of Macedonia to the Sultan under 
the terms of the Treaty of Berlin. To be sure, it had been provided in the Treaty 
(Article XXIII) that organs of self-government should be established by the 
Sultan with the aid of commissions chosen from the population, but to all 
appearances this provision was not very seriously intended and the Ottoman 
government made no move to fulfil the obligation. 

The decisions of the Berlin Congress came as a “ thundering blow to the 
Bulgarians. There were at first some insurrectional outbreaks, but after an 
impassioned meeting of protest at Tirnovo it was decided that it would be 
best to accept, at least for the time being, the decision of the powers, while the 
Bulgarians of all parts “ should look upon the young principality as an organ 
for the whole of the nation.” ^ In other words, the new state, still a vassal of 
Turkey, was to serve as headquarters for the work of redeeming the Bulgarians 
still under the Turkish yoke in Macedonia. For the Bulgarian patriots Mace¬ 
donia was everything. Unlike the Roumanians and Serbs they had nothing to 
hope from the ultimate breakup of the Hapsburg Empire, unlike the Greeks 
they had no aspirations to other parts of the Sultan’s dominions. They were 
convinced, as were most contemporary and later travellers, that by far the larger 
part of the Slavic population of Macedonia was truly Bulgarian, and they 
were not prepared to rest until this territory was securely joined to Bulgaria 
proper. 

In the old Ottoman Empire the government recognized no difTcrences of 
race or nationality. The only accepted distinction between populations was made 

1 Amon/? the best of recent studies may be mentioned Gustav Wcigand: Ethnographic von 
Makedonten (Leipzig, 1924); Jacques Ancel: Im Macedoine (Paris, 1930); Walter Jacob: Die Make- 
domsche Fragc (Berlin, 1931). 

* La Macedoine et le Vilayet d'Andnnople, iSgj-igos (Sofia, 1904), pp 1-3; Bulgarian Min- 
iftry of Foreign Affairs: The Bulgarian Question and the Balkan States (Sofia, 1919), p. 10. 
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on the basis of religion. All adherents of the Greek patriarchate were classed 
as Greek, all followers of the Armenian patriarch as Armenian. At an early 
date the Bulgarian leaders had seen that the realization of their aims would be 
possible only if they succeeded in establishing their own church as distinct from 
the Greek patriarchate. After long struggles they succeeded, and the recognition 
of the Bulgxirian exarchate by the Porte in 1870 is therefore one of the great 
landmarks in the rise of Balkan nationalities. Under the terms of the Turkish 
firman the territories which later became the new Bulgarian principality were 
turned over to the jurisdiction of the new exarch, but it was provided further 
that in Macedonia any district might adhere to the new church if two thirds 
of the population so voted. The result was that a large part of Macedonia, 
probably most of the Slavic parts, abandoned the Greek patriarchate and joined 
the Bulgarian church, not always because the people were Bulgarian, but be¬ 
cause they were Slavs and therefore disliked the Greek clergy and the incompre¬ 
hensible Greek service.'^ Be that as it may, the Exarchate was, for the Bulgarians, 
as potent an engine of propaganda as the Greek patriarchate had been for the 
Greeks. Everywhere in Macedonia Bulgarian schools were opened, until by 
1895 there were, according to Bulgarian statistics, some six to seven hundred 
schools with between twenty-five and thirty thousand pupils. This educational 
work, it was estimated, cost the Bulgarian government between one and two 
million francs annually, but it was worth it, for by the middle of the nineties 
the Slav population of Macedonia had to a large extent been Biilgarized in 
its sympathies.* 

At first the Bulgarian activities in ^farcdonia met with little competition. 
The Greeks were still concerned with timr aspirations in Thessaly and Epirus, 
while the eyes of the Serbs were riveted at first upon Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and then upon the regions of western Ikilgaria. Prior to 1878 the Serbs had, 
in fact, been very favorably disposed towards the Bulgarian claims in Mace¬ 
donia. It was felt that there was little real difference between Serbs and Bul- 
gars and it was confidently expected that before long the various branches of 
the southern Slavs would be united in one large state. Prince Michael of 
Serbia, who was assassinated in 1868 after having made all preparations for a 
concerted attack upon Turkey, was one of the outstanding exponents of this 
idea.® It was not until the beginning of operations of the Bulgarian exarch 
that some Serbian leaders began to realize that the new church, which they 

® Sec femilc Haumant: “ Lcs Origincs dc la Lutte pour la Macedoine, 1855-1872 ” {Le Monde 
Slave, III, October, 1926, pp. 52-66). 

* A Diplomatist: Nationalism and War in the Near East (Oxford, 1915), p. 89; detailed figures 
on schools m The Bulgarian Question and the Balkan States, pp. 225 ff.; Richard von Mach: Die 
Macedonische Frage (Vienna, 1895), pp. 67 ff.; Cl^nthes Nicolaides: La MaeSdoine (Berlin, 1899), 
pp. 121, 138 ff. 

* William L. Danger: European Alliances and Alignments, 1871-1890 (New York, 1931), 
pp. 61 ff.- f.douard Engelhnrdt: “La Confederation Balkanique’’ {Revue d’Hi<;totre Diplomatique, 
VI, 1892, pp, 29-55); M R. Ivanovitch: “The Future of the Balkans*' {Fortnightly Review^ June, 
1909, pp. 1040-59), pp. 1046 ff. 
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had thought of as a Bulganan-Serbian or generally southerii-Slav institution, 
was really an organ for the furtherance of purely Bulgarian interests. 1 he emi¬ 
nent Serbian statesman, /ovan Ristic', then tried to open Serbian schools m 
Old Serbia and Macedonia. But the movement was frowned upon by the Rus¬ 
sians, and the interest of the Serbs themselves still ran too strongly in the 
direction of Bosnia. Nothing much came of these early efforts.® 

At the Congress of Berlin the Serbs were abandoned by the Russians and 
were forced to look to Austria for the realization of even very modest claims. 
The Austrian government, in fact, encouraged the Belgrade cabinet to concen¬ 
trate Its attention on Bulgaria and Macedonia, in order to distract the Serbs 
from activity in Bosnia. During the negotiations for the Austrian-Serbian Treaty 
of i88i Baron Haymerle, the Austrian foreign minister, is reported to have 
said to the Serbian envoy: “ We are ready to bind ourselves by a formal con¬ 
vention to recognize the Serbian pretensions to the Vilayet of Kossovo and in 
Macedonia (up to a certain point) and to use all our influence in the next 
European congress to bring the great powers to recognize the annexation of 
these territories to Serbia.” Article VII of the actual treaty of alliance made 
this obligation binding, though the terms were somewhat vague.'^ But when in 
1885 the revolution at Philippopolis was successfully carried through and Serbia 
went to war with Bulgaria in order to obtain compensation for the enlarge¬ 
ment of the principality, the Serbs were overwhelmingly defeated at Shvnitsa 
and all their hopes of annexations in western Bulgaria were completely blasted. 
From that time on suspicion and enmity ruled Serbian-Bulgarian relations. 
The Belgrade government suddenly became aware of the great success of Bul¬ 
garian propaganda in Macedonia and realized the fact that very soon this 
territory, like eastern Rumclia, would be joined to the principality unless heroic 
efforts were made to rescue at least a part for Serbia. In 1888 there appeared 
at Vienna a book by Spiridion Gopcevic entitled: Ma^edonien tind Alt-Serbien. 
The book may be taken as the first counter-blast to the Bulgarian propaganda. 
It put forward in detail the Serbian claims, in such extravagant and |^hantastic 
terms that no serious student, not even a Serbian, would now pay much atten¬ 
tion to it. 

Gopcevi^’s book was probably meant as an announcement to western 
Europe. Behind it the Serbs were laying preparations for extensive activity in 
Macedonia itself. In 1886 there was founded the Society of Saint Sava, which 
aimed at awakening national consciousness in all Serb lands, but especially in 
Macedonia. It printed books and trained teachers for schools in the Turkish 
Empire, it issued proclamations and kept the matter of propaganda before the 
attention of the public. In a few years, however, its activities were curtailed by 
the government because it was thought to be too noisy and therefore more 

® Haumant, loc. cit.; and the same author’s La Formation de la Yougoslavte (Pans, 1930), 
chap, xxxix. 
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Pribram: The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, I, p. 55. 
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harmful than useful. The work of propaganda was taken over first by the 
ministry of education and in 1889 by the ministry for foreign affairs.® 

But the Serbs found not a few difficulties in the way of the realization of 
their hopes. Since 1885 ^he wave of anti-Austrian feeling had been mounting 
higher and higher in Serbia, and the Radical party, led by vigorous men like 
Nikola Pasic, was growing stronger and stronger. King Milan, thoroughly 
discredited, could hold out no longer. In March 1889 he abdicated in favor of 
his thirteen-year-old son, Alexander, for whom he appointed a regency headed 
by Ristic. But before taking this momentous step Milan took care to extend the 
treaty of alliance with Austria, which was due to expire in 1891. Until January 
13, 1895, it remained in force, for before abdicating Milan obliged the regents 
to declare in writing that they would observe it exactly and faithfully.® Knowl¬ 
edge of this treaty kept Ristic from following his own Russian proclivities, but 
none of the ministers were informed of Serbia’s obligations to Austria. Once 
the restraining hand of Milan was removed the Russophil current was allowed 
to run unchecked. The press, given greater freedom under the terms of the new 
Constitution of 1888, spoke wildly of Serbia’s “ brothers under the yoke,” of 
Slav solidarity and of the popular determination to shake off the Hapsburg 
influence. Relations became more and more strained as one “ incident ” followed 
another. The Hungarian government began to retaliate by putting obstacles in 
the way of the importation of Serbian pork until something like a little “ pig 
war ” ensued. The Serbs then tried to break the bond of economic dependence 
by shipping their pigs over the newly opened railway to Saloniki and thence 
by sea to Marseilles, but this proved unprofitable. There was no circumventing 
the plain facts of geography. Economically Serbia was at the mercy of Austria- 
Hungary, from which she took sixty per cent of her imports and to which she 
sent eighty per cent of her exports. Finally, in 1892, the Serbian government 
concluded a new tariff treaty with the Hapsburg monarchy, an agreement in 
which the terms of the 1881 treaty were repeated in all essentials, though a few 
concessions were made to the Serbs by the Vienna government.^® 

While relations with Austria were distinctly strained in the first years after 
1889, Radical government then in power made every effort to enlist the 
sympathy and support of Russia. Pasic was in close touch with Pan-Slav circles 
and was thought by many to be an enemy of the Obrenovic dynasty. In 1890 he 
went to St. Petersburg, where he was received and decorated by the Tsar. The 
Slavic Welfare Society elected him a life member. When he returned to Bel¬ 
grade, he brought with him a Russian present in the shape of seventy-five thou¬ 
sand rifles and almost two million cartridges, to say nothing of a very substantial 

* I am following here chiefly the excellent, documented account of Slobodan Yovanovi 2 : Vlada 
Alekmndra Obrenovica (Belgrade, 1929), I, pp 88 ff., 98 ff 
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loan. In the following year the Radical leader, having become prime minister, 
returned to Russia in the company of the young King Alexander. The veering 
of Serbia in the Russian direction was clear, and the Russians therefore promised 
to sup[X)rt the Serbian activities in Macedonia. This support was what the Bel¬ 
grade statesmen wanted more than anything else.^^ 

But Russian support, though valuable, was not enough. If the Russians 
stood behind the Serbs, the Austrians made themselves the champions of the 
Bulgarians and even the Turks were sympathetic. The great Bulgarian states¬ 
man, Stambulov, had, ever since 1887, based his policy upon friendship with 
Turkey, so that he could count upon the Porte’s acquiescence in the work of 
peaceful cultural penetration in Macedonia. Now the Serbian Radicals had 
always given a prominent place in their program to the idea of southern Slav 
unity as the necessary basis for the formation of a Balkan league. They wanted 
good relations and a friendly understanding with Bulgaria. So in the autumn 
of 1889 Pasic went to Sofia to conclude an entente. But Stambulov, seeing that 
such an arrangement would of necessity turn against Turkey, rejected the idea 
and even betrayed it to the Porte, receiving by way of reward the right to ap¬ 
point several Bulgarian bishops to Macedonian dioceses. Clearly nothing could 
be done with the Bulgarian minister. Serbia’s relations with her neighbor be¬ 
came more and more strained as Stambulov’s enemies made Belgrade their 
headquarters and their base of operations against the regime of the Bulgarian 
dictator/* 

Failing an understanding with Bulgaria the Serbians were forced to look 
to the Greek patriarchate for permission to open schools and for the appoint¬ 
ment of Serbs to the Macedonian priesthood. But the Greek clergy had no liking 
for the idea. It was already suffering enough from the Roumanian propaganda 
among the Macedonian Vlachs. Instead of making concessions to the Serbs the 
Greek clergy started something like a campaign against the reading of the 
service in Slavic and against all priests who insisted on continuing the practice. 
The plain fact of the matter was that the question was not a religious one, but 
a strictly political one. If the Serbs desired an adjustment with the Patriarchate 
they had first to come to an agreement with the Greek government about Mace¬ 
donia. The Belgrade government took the hint. In June 1890 discussions were 
started with the Greek envoy in Belgrade. But, so far as one can see in these 
obscure questions, the Greek government was not as anxious as the Serbian. 
It wanted, if possible, to include Bulgaria in the arrangement. In June 1891 the 
eminent Greek statesman, Charilaos Tricoupis, paid a visit to Belgrade and Sofia, 
in the hope of constructing a Balkan league directed against Turkey and based 
upon the principle of the partition of Macedonia between the three powers. The 
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Serbs were ready to enter upon the scheme, but Stambulov flatly rejected It 
and reported it to Constantinople, as he had betrayed Pasic s proposals in 1889. 
It is said by a contemporary writer, usually well informed about Greek affairs, 
that Tricoupis offered to divide Macedonia into two spheres, the line of demar¬ 
cation to be the forty-first parallel of latitude. This parallel runs just south of 
Monastir, which would have fallen to Bulgaria. But to Greece would have 
fallen Saloniki and the entire Aegean seacoast. I’he forty-first parallel, it might 
be remarked parenthetically, runs through the city of Constantinople. To Stam¬ 
bulov the proposal seemed preposterous, that is why he refused to entertain it. 
He could not know that in less than a generation Greece would have not only 
the territory she then asked for, but even more.^® 

Though the Greck-Bulgarian pourparlers led to nothing, discussion con¬ 
tinued between Athens and Belgrade for some time. In December 1892 the 
Serbian government submitted a draft for an agreement. Under the terms of 
this document the Serbs reserved for themselves Macedonia and Albania as 
far south as Berat and the Semeni River in Albania, the Monastir vilayet as far 
south as Kastoria and Fiorina and as far east as the Cherna River, together with 
the Saloniki vilayet as far south as Strumitsa in the Vardar Valley, Melnik on 
the Struma River, and Nevrokop on the Mesta River. This left Greece substan¬ 
tially what she had asked of Bulgaria. The line proposed by the Serbs was 
roughly the line as it was drawn after the Second Balkan and World Wars. 
Various other articles in the draft of 1892 provided that Greek and Serbian 
diplomacy should propagate everywhere “ the idea that only Serbs and Greeks 
exist in Macedonia that the Greeks should support the Serbs in establishing 
schools and in introducing the Slavic language in the church service. The (keek 
government was to use its influence with the patriarch, whom the Serbs were 
ready to give a pension. Serb bishops were to be appointed to the dioceses of 
Prizren and Skoplye (Uskub).^^ 

Nothing came of this interesting Serbian advance. So far as one can deter¬ 
mine the Greek patriarch was opposed to the agreement, the Greek government 
felt that there was no need for haste, and there was some fear in Athens that 
such an agreement would end in a yet closer entente between Turkey and 
Bulgaria. The Greek government therefore demanded much more generous 
boundaries, insisting not only upon the award of Monastir (Bitolye), but of 
Prilep and Krushevo, and to the eastward Melnik, Nevrokop and Strumitsa. 
These demands were probably meant only as a subterfuge. If so they achieved 
their purpose. In January 1893 the negotiations broke down.^® 

The details in Henry Norman " The Wreck of Greece ” {Scribner's Magazine, October, 
1897, pp 399-426), p 410; see also f. D Bourchier, in Lingi Villari: The Balkan Question (Lon¬ 
don, 1905), p. 88. 
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Thus far the Radical government in Serbia had been unable to accomplish 
much. Austria was estranged, the Russians hardly got beyond kind promises, 
the Bulgarians had rejected Serbian advances, and the Greeks had refused to 
come to an agreement for dividing Macedonia into spheres of influence. And yet 
in Belgrade the Macedonian problem was looked upon as a matter of life and 
death. Having no separate Church and therefore no method of putting its priests 
and school-teachers into Macedonia, there was no other course left open to the 
Serbians than to follow the example set by Stambulov in Bulgaria, that is, to 
establish close relations with Turkey and to secure from the Porte the right to 
open schools apart from the Patriarchate. This policy had long been urged 
by Vladimir Karic, the Serbian consul in Sko[)lye (Uskub), who was one of the 
leading Serb experts on things Macedonian. In 189^, after the failure of negotia¬ 
tions with Greece, it was taken up seriously and pursued systematically. The 
Porte showed some appreciation, and before long granted permission for the 
establishment of Serb schools in the vilayet of Kossovo. The Sultan even ex¬ 
pressed the desire to have King Alexander visit Constantinople. At Belgrade it 
was hoped that such a visit might help secure permission for the Serbs to open 
schools in the vilayets of Monastir and Saloniki, and that it might be possible 
to bring Turkish pressure to bear upon the patriarch to appoint Serbian bishops 
in the dioceses of Prizren and Skoplye. Alexander therefore went to the Turk¬ 
ish capital in June 1894. The reception accorded him was brilliant and the Sul¬ 
tan friendly. Alexander left in high hopes that the Serbian desires would be 
realized. But nothing came of his efforts. At Belgrade it was said, probably 
with good reason, that the Sultan had helped the former King Milan meet his 
gambling debts to the tune of half a million francs, and had secured for him 
a collection of very compromising letters written to one of his many mistresses. 
Abdul Hamid, it was believed, had been repaid by the visit of young Alexander. 
There was nothing in the visit for the Serbian people.^® 

The Turkophil policy of the Belgrade government seemed to be as futile as 
the other policies it had tried. From Constantinople the Serbian minister, Vladan 
Georgevic, urged a stronger policy and if necessary the use of threats to secure 
concessions from the Porte. But King Alexander felt, quite rightly, that Serbia 
was not strong enough to embark upon so dangerous a course. In 1893 the young 
King had proclaimed his majority and had gotten rid of the regency. In 1894 
he had abrogated the liberal Constitution of 1888 and had temporarily restored 
the system initiated in 1869. His father. King Milan, the great proponent of the 
connexion with Austria, was behind the scenes again, while the pro-Russian 
Radical party was out of power. Serbian politics were in a perfectly chaotic 
state. It was in truth no time for an heroic foreign policy. 

Though the Serbs had by no means attained the realization of even their 
most modest wishes, they had, by 1894, become a factor in the Macedonian situa- 
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tion. By that time they had over a hundred schools in the Kossovo vilayet, and 
their pupils numbered over five thousand.The Bulgarians, it will be recalled, 
claimed to have over six hundred schools with more than twenty-five thousand 
pupils, while the Greek schools of the Patriarchate in 1895 numbered, according 
to Greek statistics, over fourteen hundred, with eighty thousand pupils.^® In 
addition the Roumanians, who had been carrying on an active propaganda for 
some time and were spending some four hundred thousand francs annually 
on Macedonian schools, put the number of their institutions at over thirty and 
the number of their pupils at some two thousand.^® Of course these figures 
are all exaggerated. Still, Europe had rarely seen such an all-consuming passion 
for education as seized the Balkan peoples in behalf of their Macedonian brothers 
during the last decade of the 19th century. The whole thing had a distinctly 
ludicrous side, for the natives found themselves torn this way and that. A con¬ 
temporary observer tells us that the Christians in Macedonia were “ utterly 
broken down in spirit: their manhood melted into pathetic servility, their en¬ 
terprise turned to stolid endurance, their hopes weak, and their fears over¬ 
whelmingly strong.” They looked with grave suspicion upon the missionaries 
and crusaders from the neighboring states and “ shunned them like the pest.” 
In the meanwhile, he continued, these agents “ openly or in disguise employ 
every means they consider lawful to attain the end which they profess to believe 
desirable, bribing infidel Turks, buying the consent of parents to have their 
children educated in this school or in that, distributing gratis books, pamphlets 
and leaflets in which they virtually abuse each other and eulogize the cause — 
delighted at the conversion or apostasy of a child or a family, as if the political 
problem could be solved, at this hour of the day, on the basis of ‘ cooked ’ or 
even genuine statistics.” 

The pressure of Serbian and Greek propaganda and the dissatisfaction of 
Bulgarians at home with the Turkophil policy of Stambulov led, in 1893, to a 
new development in the Macedonian problem. At Ressen (Resna) a number 
of Bulgarian Macedonians, under the leadership of Damian Gruev, founded the 
secret revolutionary committee usually referred to as the “ Internal Organiza¬ 
tion.” The object of this group was to prepare, morally and physically, for a 
great rising of the Bulgarians against Turkish rule, in the hope of securing self- 
government. The Committee was exceptionally well led and efficiently organ¬ 
ized. In a few years it had its branches all over Macedonia, had begun the train¬ 
ing of bands in the villages and had amassed considerable stores of munitions.*^ 
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The situation now developed rapidly. In March 1894 Turkish govern¬ 
ment, probably acting under Russian pressure, announced that thenceforth the 
right of the Bulgarian exarchate to found and control schools would be with¬ 
drawn. This news caused consternation. In Bulgaria there was a very large num¬ 
ber of Macedonian emigres, variously estimated at between sixty and one hun¬ 
dred thousand. From one third to one half of the population of Sofia was 
composed of Macedonians.^^ These people now organized great meetings of 
protest and forced the government to take up the question. The excitement sub¬ 
sided only when Stambiilov had persuaded the Porte to rescind its order and 
grant the Bulgarians two more bishoprics in Macedonia.** 

But Stambulov, with his modest and patient policy in Macedonia, his high¬ 
handed and dictatorial rule at home and his hatred and hostility toward Russia, 
had long since ceased to be popular among Bulgarian politicians, from the Prince 
downward. As soon as Ferdinand dared assert his authority, he dismissed his 
great minister (May 1894) and appointed an out-and-out Russophil cabinet 
headed by Stoilov. An amnesty was granted to all the persecuted leaders of the 
Russian faction and the government set its course toward reconciliation. As for 
the Macedonian element, there was now no further obstacle to the full expres¬ 
sion of its desires. Stimulated by the organization of a revolutionary committee 
in Macedonia and keyed up by hope of European action after the intervention 
of the powers in behalf of the Armenians, the Macedonians in Sofia arranged 
a great meeting in November 1894. It was resolved to petition the powers for 
the enforcement of Article XXIII of the Treaty of Berlin, and to work for the 
establishment of self-government in Macedonia. Branch committees were started 
and all sorts of entertainments arranged in order to collect the necessary money. 
During the first days of April 1895 another secret meeting was held in Sofia, 
and at that time there was established the Supreme Macedonian Committee, 
generally referred to as the “ External Organization.” Its president was a man 
named Kitanchev, and its vice-president a certain Tufekehiev, who appears to 
have been the moving spirit in the great conspiracy which ended in July with 
the unspeakably brutal murder of Stambulov. The former minister, who had 
no sympathy for the methods advocated by the Macedonian patriots, had been en¬ 
gaged in a bitter feud with the government ever since his dismissal. He knew of 
the plots against him and he knew that the government would not protect him. 
He was probably the least surprised when, as he returned from his club one 
evening, the assassins fell upon him, opened immense gashes in his head and 
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all but amputated his hands with their yatagans, all on the streets of Sofia, with 
the police evidently uninterested.^^ 

Even before the assassination of Stambulov the hot-heads in the Macedonian 
party, ignoring the disapproval of Ferdinand, had set out to revolutionize Mace¬ 
donia. The Armenian situation offered a chance that was not to be missed. In 
June 1895 a number of extremists, several of them former officers of the Bul¬ 
garian army, organized raiding parties and crossed the frontier into Macedonia. 
The most ruthless and the most able of them, Boris Sarafov, who later became 
president of the External Organization, managed to seize the town of Melnik 
and hold it for some time against the Turks before he was obliged to flee across 
the border. The whole episode was simply a foretaste of what was to come 
later. At the time it was premature, but the raiders undoubtedly hoped for action 
by the powers, under the leadership of Russia. In this they were mistaken. 
Prince Ferdinand, to be sure, was conciliating the Russians. On the very day of 
Stambiilov’s death, July 17, the Tsar and Lobanov received a Bulgarian depu¬ 
tation, and later in the year the Russians were delighted when Prince Ferdinand 
announced his intention of allowing the crown prince Boris to be rebaptizcd 
in the Orthodox faith. For the grand occasion, in February 1896, the Tsar sent 
a special envoy. More than that he took the initiative in procuring for Ferdi¬ 
nand the recognition of the Porte and the other powers. The reconciliation be¬ 
tween Russia and Bulgaria was complete.^® 

But this did not mean that the Russian government was prepared to support 
a violent action by Bulgaria in Macedonia. The one thing the Russians were 
anxious for was the preservation of the status quo in the Balkans. Russia, like 
the other powers, gladly followed the lead of Austria in warning the Bulgarian 
government against precipitating a crisis. Lobanov was even prepared to make 
an agreement with Goluchowski to safeguard the peace in the southeast.^® Golu- 
chowski was suspicious and tried to bring about an international arrangement, 
but in any case the action of the powers c]uashed the efforts of the Macedonian 
patriots. Serbia and Greece, too, came out strongly in opposition to the Bulgarian 
program, and gave the Turks a free hand in repressing the rising.*^ 

The Macedonian unrest was only the first incident in an involved con¬ 
catenation of disturbances in the Near East called forth by the Armenian 
massacres and the action of the powers. From the first serious outbreak in Con- 
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stantinople in August 1895 Armenian affair passed rapidly to a phase of 
acute international tension that extended through October and November and 
did not subside until February 1896. At that time the European diplomats con¬ 
fidently expected another Macedonian rising in the spring. But instead of that 
they were faced with an insurrection in Crete, the eighth that had taken place 
within the century. 

The island of Crete more or less closes the Aegean Sea. It is about one hun¬ 
dred and seventy miles long, generally mountainous and inaccessible, with a 
population long noted for its bellicosity. For several centuries the island was 
ruled by the Venetians with a harshness not exceeded by the later Turk masters. 
It is said, in fact, that the Cretans themselves called in the Turk in 1645, when 
the memorable siege that ended in Ottoman conquest in 1669 was begun. But 
the transfer of ownership meant no gain for the inhabitants. It simply meant 
that the Venetian dukes were replaced by a new exploiting class, the Moslem 
landlords. The larger part of the ruling caste was not even Turk, but consisted 
chiefly of native Cretans “ converted ” lO Mohammedanism for practical reasons. 
The population of Crete was almost entirely Greek by race, but in the first cen¬ 
tury of Turkish rule apostasy was very widespread, and in 1760 it was estimated 
that of a total population of about two hundred and seventy-five thousand, only 
sixty thousand were Christian.^® 

In 1770 the first of a long series of revolts against Turkish rule took place. 
In the War of Greek Independence the Cretans took an active and effective part. 
It was a great and serious mistake on the part of the British government that 
in 1830 and for a generation thereafter it rejected all suggestions from the Russian 
government that Crete should be incorporated with Greece. Even in 1830 Lord 
Palmerston, then in opposition, declared: “ No man who had turned his atten¬ 
tion to the subject could doubt that the political existence and the defence of 
Greece would depend on the possession of that island.” 

From 1824 to 1840 Crete was ruled with a strong hand by Mehemet Ali of 
Egypt. After its return to the direct rule of the Sultan conditions rapidly became 
critical. So much of the population had returned to Christianity that in 1895 
the proportions were about the reverse of what they had been in 1760. The peas¬ 
ants resented the oppressive rule of the Moslem beys who occupied the most de¬ 
sirable, low-lying land at the mouths of the streams, the more so as these “ upper 
classes ” were nothing more than religious renegades. One revolt broke out 
after another until in 1858 the Porte was induced to initiate a policy of reform. 
Following the insurrection of that year a famous firman granted the Cretans 
greater religious freedom, liberation from the system of forced labor and con¬ 
trol over the distribution of taxes. An even greater revolt in the years 1866-1868 
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result>ed in the issuance of the Organic Statute, which freed the inhabitants from 
contributions for exemption from military service and introduced a complete 
system of administration. The governor, or Vah, was to have associated with 
him a Christian assessor and a mixed council. Greek was recognized as an official 
language and a general assembly, elected by the inhabitants, was provided for, 
to meet annually. This Organic Statute was, in October 1878, greatly expanded 
by the so-called Pact of Halepa, which provided that the general assembly should 
be composed of forty-nine Christians and thirty-one Moslems, that natives should 
have the preference for official posts, and that, after the cost of administration 
had been deducted from the revenue, one half of the remainder should be de¬ 
voted to local needs.®® 

By the Halepa Pact the Porte practically abandoned the Cretans to their own 
devices. For seven years the island was ruled by a governor of Greek race, 
Photiades Pasha. Outwardly things were quiet, but in the Cretan assembly the 
Christians had formed parties which fought with each other lustily in the time- 
honored struggle for the spoils of office. In 1889 the overwhelming victory of 
the Liberals precipitated a crisis and a new movement for liberation and union 
with Greece. This agitation rekindled the antagonism between Christians and 
Moslems; murders took place and everything pointed to a new outbreak on a 
large scale. The Greek government was for a time inclined to exploit the situa¬ 
tion and appealed to the powers. But even England refused to encourage a new 
movement for liberation. Greece was obliged to keep the peace, while the Sultan, 
strengthened by the attitude of the povv'ers, sent a large force to the island, put 
down the incipient insurrection, and in December 1889 issued a new firman 
which rescinded many of the concessions embodied in the Halepa Pact. The gov¬ 
ernor was to hold office for an indefinite term, the number of deputies was re¬ 
duced and the assembly’s powers curtailed. Preference in the award of office was 
given to those who spoke Turkish, and the recruiting of the gendarmerie from 
other parts of the Empire was declared permissible.®^ 

For the next five years Crete was ruled by a succession of Moslem governors, 
none of whom even summoned the general assembly. The Cretans began to 
look back with regret on the days of the Halepa Pact. Just as soon as the Ar¬ 
menian massacres promised a chance for success and for the intervention of 
the powers, the agitation was resumed. The Sultan, having trouble enough on 
his hands, yielded to the representations of the powers and in March 1S95 ap¬ 
pointed a Greek Christian, Karatheodori Pasha, as governor of the island. When 
the general assembly met in June there was an astonishing degree of harmony 
between the Christian and Moslem deputies. Affairs seemed to have taken a 
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favorable turn. But appearances proved deceptive. The Cretan leaders in Greece, 
organized in an influential Cretan Committee, were determined not to let the 
opportunity presented by the Armenian massacres pass by unutilized. They 
started a large-scale agitation and sent agents to Crete who organized armed 
bands (Epitropi) and prepared for action. The British consul at Canca, Sir A. 
Biliotti, spgke with great bitterness of the “ self-constituted Committee of Re¬ 
form . . , acting against the wish of the whole Christian population ” of three 
out of the five provinces and against law-abiding Christians everywhere. The 
reply of the Moslems to the agitators was to establish a Mussulman Committee, 
the object of which was to secure aid from Constantinople and to make trouble 
for the Christian governor. Small detachments of troops were in fact sent, and 
during the winter of 1895 situation, though charged with danger, 

was relatively quiet.** 

On February 14, 1896 the British consul at Canea reported the beginning 
of racial murders, the initiative evidently having come from the Christians. 
Matters quickly took a turn for the worse; the Sultan appointed a new Moslem 
governor and began to send troops to the island. The consuls on the spot tried 
to mediate between the governor and the rebels, but without success. On May 
24 there was a violent outbreak at Canea, in which a considerable number of 
Christians were killed. England, France, Russia and Italy despatched warships 
to the spot. In Greece the excitement reached a high pitch. The government 
thus far had withstood the pressure of the Cretan Committee and was evidently 
anxious to avoid complications in Crete at a time when affairs in Macedonia 
were hanging in the balance. But now public opinion demanded that ships be 
sent to rescue the Christians of the island. The King himself declared that he 
could not assume responsibility for the future unless something were done. 
The government was already powerless to prevent the shipment of arms and 
ammunition to the insurgents.*® 

The prospect of further difficulties in the Near East thoroughly alarmed 
the powers. Working at first individually, they urged the Greek government 
not to send ships and to do all that was possible to stop the despatch of volun¬ 
teers and munitions. At the same time they pressed upon the Porte the need for 
care in the suppression of the rising and used strong language to the Sultan 
in pointing out the need for reforms. The British and French ambassadors at 
Constantinople took the lead in the action, but they had little success. The Sul¬ 
tan insisted that the insurrection must be put down before reforms could be 
introduced. If the rebels would make submission, he would consider their “ ad¬ 
missible and legitimate demands.” Rumors were going the rounds that the 
British government was working for a protectorate over Crete. The report 
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caused something of a panic in the Turkish capital and frightened the Greek 
government too. Though there is no satisfactory evidence to substantiate the 
charge, it is interesting as another reflection of the profound distrust of British 
policy at the time. Even in serious modern books the report of England’s ulterior 
motives is credited.®^ 

The ambassadors at Constantinople were agreed that the vague promises of 
the Sultan settled nothing. Only substantial concessions would stifle the revolt 
and prevent intervention by Greece. An amnesty, a Christian governor, the 
convocation of the general assembly and the restoration of the Halepa Pact were 
steps which they regarded as indispensable. Under the leadership of Russia these 
demands were presented to the Porte on June 25. For a time the Sultan tried 
to evade and to put off the ambassadors with half-measures. But on June 28 
he appointed the Christian governor of Samos, George Berovic, to be governor 
of Crete, and on July 3 he accepted the program of the powers in full. On the 
following day the Pact of Halepa was proclaimed anew.*® 

The Turks having given in on all essentials, there remained the problem 
of inducing the insurgents to accept the terms offered. So long as Greece stood 
behind them there was little prospect of this. The Cretan leaders in Greece de¬ 
clared that they would not accept autonomy but would work for annexation 
to Greece. The insurgents themselves announced that they would accept no 
reforms unless guaranteed by the powers.®® The key to the situation clearly lay 
in Athens. Ever since the time of the Canea massacre in May the German gov¬ 
ernment had been stressing the need for pressure upon the Greek government. 
The rising in Crete would never die down, wrote the ambassador at London, 
until the powers had made it clear that Greek support would not be allowed.®^ 
Now that the Sultan had been brought around, the powers accepted a suggestion 
put forward by Goluchowski. On July 3 representations were made to the Greek 
government. The powers urged that shipments to Crete be stopped and that 
the Greek government use its influence to induce the rebels to accept the Turk¬ 
ish terms. But they received only an evasive reply. The powers had hoped that 
the governmem would find it easier to yield to outside pressure, but at Athens 
the King and his ministers were not in a position to yield to anyone. On 
July 16 the Cretans mobbed the office of the Central Committee and mauled the 
chairman because he had not been doing enough for the cause. The govern¬ 
ment was practically helpless.®* 

The European powers were now in a serious dilemma. Stronger action at 
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Athens was imperative if the Cretan affair was to be hushed up. At first it had 
been feared that united action would be frustrated by England, where public 
opinion was strongly hostile to the Turks and favorably disposed towards the 
Greeks. But Salisbury had declared over and over again that he was anxious 
to co-operate and not to separate himself from the other powers. On July 7 
Count Hatzfeldt reported the British premier as saying that he would not ab¬ 
stain from further action by the powers, even if they thought a new blockade 
necessary.®® The road was evidently clear for the pro[)osal that the rebels be 
cut off from supplies by a blockade of the island and that C^reece be brought 
to heel by a blockade of Greece itself if necessary. Prince Hohenlohe talked 
the matter over with Count Goluchowski when the two men met on July 
21. The Austrian minister declared roundly that he cared nothing whatever 
about Crete, but that he feared very much the possible repercussion of events 
upon the situation in Macedonia. The Cretan affair, he agreed, must be ad¬ 
justed at all costs. On July 25 the Austrian government came forward with the 
proposal that, if Greek support of the insurrection did not stop, the powers 
should leave Crete to be reconquered by the Turks. They should, in fact, join 
Turkey in a blockade of the Cretan coast, if drastic action should become 
necessary.'^® 

On the very day that this proposal was put forward the German ambassador 
at London reported Salisbury as saying that he was ready for any steps at Athens 
or in Crete. The British minister thought a blockade by one power with a Eu¬ 
ropean mandate would be most effective. But this power could not be England, 
because public opinion would never tolerate such action. Yet a few days later, 
on July 29, Hatzfeldt reported to his government that the British government 
had definitely refused to join in a blockade, on the theory that such action would 
“ place Great Britain in the position of an ally of the Sultan, in the task of re¬ 
pressing the insurrection of his Christian subjects.” The whole cabinet, as well 
as the Queen, was opposed to the policy suggested by Goluchowski. 

Though Salisbury insisted, in his conversation with the German ambassador, 
that he had no objection to other powers blockading Greece, the defection of 
England really sounded the death-knell of the project. Goluchowski put for¬ 
ward the idea that during the blockade the consuls might renew their attempts 
to mediate, and the Russian foreign office seems to have proposed that the other 
governments go forward with the blockade even without England. But nothing 
came of the scheme. The German Emperor was not at all certain that an end of 
Turkish rule in Crete would be a bad thing. Germany could not give more than 
moral support to the blockading powers in any event, as she had no ship avail- 
able for service. Sooner or late r, he noted, Crete would have to come to Greece, 
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and if the insurgents were cut off, the Turks would massacre them all. Germany 
could not take the initiative in putting forward suggestions of annexation to 
Greece, but the Emperor’s lukewarmness probably had something to do with 
the shelving of the blockade idea.^^ 

Meanwhile the Sultan appeared anxious to settle the Cretan problem, even 
at the expense of further concessions. The ambassadors at Constantinople had 
been working for some time on another scheme of reforms. When the Sultan 
appealed to them for help on August 23 they were able to send him detailed 
proposals, based on the demands of the insurgents, almost immediately. Con¬ 
trary to custom the Porte occasioned no further delay. On August 25 the am¬ 
bassadorial program was accepted. The Sultan agreed to name a Christian 
governor for five years and to secure the approval of the powers for the choice 
made. The Christians in Crete were to have two thirds of the government offices, 
and the general assembly was to be given wide powers. A European commission 
was to be established to reorganize the gendarmerie system, the finances and the 
courts. On September 4 the Cretan leaders formally accepted these terms, and 
on September 12 they issued a proclamation stating that “ Anyone will deserve 
to be considered a real enemy of his country who, contrary to the wish of the 
whole community, shall dare to continue to disturb public order or to ill-treat 
anyone, especially Mussulmans, who must henceforth be considered as our 
brothers." 

In the Macedonian and Cretan affairs the powers were united in their desire 
to prevent any disturbance of the peace. They acted together to bring pressure 
upon Bulgaria and together they worked out the scheme of reforms for Crete 
which the Sultan acccjited in August. But the “ concert ’’ of Europe was at 
best a very precarious association. Far from being characterized by mutual trust 
as between the members, it was based rather upon deep suspicion of motives. 
Each power, anxious to avoid trouble, clung to the principle of unity of action. 
“ In the European concert," said a noted French historian, “ each power feared 
to speak; each declared itself ready to follow the advice of the majority; bu*- 
how could a majority be formed, when no one had an opinion.? " ** Under such 
circumstances the program followed by the powers was bound to be the mini¬ 
mum program; Europe did what the most unwilling and reluctant power was 
willing to do, nothing more. That explains why no effort was made to find a 
definite solution for the Macedonian question, why no effective pressure could 
be brought to bear upon Greece, and why the powers had to rely upon the good 
will of the Sultan to bring about a half-way satisfactory reform program for 
Crete. 
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But both the Macedonian and the Cretan problems were still minor issues 
when compared with the Armenian question. It was the massacre at Sassun in 
1894 brought the whole Eastern question into a critical state, that had 

led to the formation of the short-lived Armenian Triplice, that had revealed to 
the world the fundamental difference of view between England on the one hand 
and Russia, generally supported by the continental countries, on the other. The 
Russians had uncompromisingly opposed all measures of coercion. The utmost 
that could be extracted from Abdul Hamid, therefore, was the establishment of 
a commission of reform, which was to consider the whole position of the Ar¬ 
menians in the Empire. The commission was composed of able and well-inten¬ 
tioned men, but lacked authority. Though it was in session during the spring 
and summer of 1896, nothing substantial resulted from its deliberations.*® 

The reform program put forward by the powers had never satisfied the revo¬ 
lutionary Hcntchak, which had set out to attract the attention of Europe through 
the wholesale massacre of the Armenians. There was much criticism within the 
organization. Nazarbek, the leader, was accused of spending too much money 
on socialist propaganda and of making tfx3 much sensation about small accom¬ 
plishments. A general meeting was held despite his objections. He was ousted 
from the party and the socialist plank in the platform was thrown out. This 
break in the ranks of the party occurred in September 1896 and may be taken 
as marking the end of the effective action of the Hcntchak for some years.*® 
But just as the Hentchak ceased to play an active role, the Armenian Revolu¬ 
tionary Federation (Dashnagtzoutiun) began to open operations. This Federa¬ 
tion was essentially a Russian-Armenian organization, but it had committees 
in Geneva and Constantinople as well as in various towns of Anatolia. Its head¬ 
quarters seem to have been at Van, where it practically commanded the situation. 
Early in March 1896 Mr. Williams, the English vice-consul at Van, reported to 
his government a manifesto issued by this group. Denouncing “ that beast, the 
Sultan,” the revolutionaries declared: 

There can be no reconciliation; we will not put down our arms. We have a 
holy war, and it will be continued with greater savagcncss. Therefore let the 
Commission of the tyrant go to Hell. Let there be no yielding. We are revolu¬ 
tionists and this is our last word.” 

Williams reported further that the Federation had about four hundred members 
in Van, hiding in the maze of narrow streets and blind alleys known as the 
Garden Town: 
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“ They terrorize over their countrymen,” he wrote, ” and, by their outrages 
and folly, excite the Mohammedan population and render nugatory all efforts 
to carry out reforms. I am firmly convinced that if they could be put down, or 
even kept quiet, one of the greatest obstacles to security in this district, as 
probably all over Anatolia, would be removed.” The Armenian population, he 
believed, disapproved of the agitation. “ The more I learn of past events and the 
present state of this province, the more clearly I see that the criminal actions of 
these societies have been largely responsible for the terrible scenes enacted here 
and all over Anatolia during the last autumn, much as the Turks are to blame. 
It must be remembered that this and many other provinces of Anatolia are 
barely civilised. With a weak and corrupt government and different religious 
creeds, of which one, and that the stronger, thought itself threatened with ex¬ 
tinction, the wonder to me is, not that we have had these terrible massacres, but 
that they have not been still worse.” 

Very similar was the impression of Lord Warkworth after paying a visit to Van: 

“ Those who in England are loudest in their sympathy with the aspirations of 
a people ‘ rightly struggling to be free * can hardly have realised the atrocious 
methods of terrorism and blackmail by which a handful of desperadoes, as care¬ 
ful of their own safety as they arc reckless of the lives of others, have too suc¬ 
cessfully coerced their unwilling compatriots into complicity with an utterly 
hopeless conspiracy.” 

That the members of the Federation meant business was shown by the out¬ 
break it organized in Van in mid-June 1896. The Armenians fell upon the 
Kurds and killed a goodly number, with the usual result — the massacre of the 
innocent population.**® The outbreak was evidently meant as the first move in 
the new campaign of frighrfulness which was to attract the attention of the 
powers, for in rapid succession similar “ disturbances ” took place in many other 
centres. Eastern Anatolia, from the Black Sea to Syria, was once more in uproar 
and panic. The ambassadors at Constantinople began to receive a whole series 
of communications from the revolutionaries, threatening extreme action unless 
their demands were fulfilled. On August 25 they received from “ The Armenian 
People ” a protest against the deposition of the patriarch, who was sympathetic 
to national aims. “ The Powers,” said this declaration, “ by their attitude, make 
themselves accomplices of the Porte. In Crete, as in Armenia, they receive the 
demands of the Christians with the same disdain as our executioners. But the 
patience of down-trodden nations has its limits.” On the next day came another 
letter, this time signed by the Armenian Revolutionary Federation: “‘Might 
gets the better of right,’ Europe has said to us in her murderous indifference, 
and wc, the weak, deprived of our rights as men, find ourselves compelled to 
have recourse to science in seeking every means to break the abominable yoke 
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of the Sultan; we can no longer bear it. The time of diplomatic play is passed.*’ 

The “ recourse to science ” took the form of a daring coup on Wednesday, 
August 26. Shortly after one o’clock several men, dressed as porters, entered the 
Ottoman Bank at Galata. On their shoulders they carried sacks ordinarily used 
for transporting money, but now filled with bombs and dynamite. Once they 
were safely^inside, a whistle was blown, some twenty of their accomplices rushed 
from the street, shot down some of the bank guards and started a regular fusil¬ 
lade inside the Bank and through the windows. All doors were shut and barri¬ 
caded with sacks of coin, while mofe than a hundred employees, petrified with 
fear, found themselves trapped in the company of the desperadoes. Sir Edgar 
Vincent, now Lord D’Abernon, the director of the Bank, barely succeeded in 
escaping from his office on the top story over the roof to an adjoining building. 
His assistant, M. Auboyneau, was less fortunate. 

At first the police attempted to retake the place by assault, but the building 
was well designed to stand a siege, and after two hours of heavy firing at and 
from the Bank, the police withdrew. In the meanwhile the employees began to 
negotiate with their captors. They were told that the conspirators intended to 
attract the attention of Europe and that they meant to stay for forty-eight hours. 
If by that time the ambassadors did not guarantee their demands for reforms 
they would blow up the Bank and everyone in it. In order to establish contact 
they allowed M. Auboyneau to leave, on promise that he would return. The 
assistant director went to Sir Edgar and the latter proceeded to the council of 
ministers. It was agreed that the only way to save the Bank was to treat with 
the revolutionaries. M. Maximov, dragoman of the Russian embassy, consented 
to assume the difficult task of mediation. He argued with the desperadoes for 
three hours from the street, and evidently won them over through his remark¬ 
able eloquence. At two o’clock in the morning they left the Bank under safe 
conduct and were taken to Sir Edgar’s yacht. There they awaited the visit of the 
foreign representatives who were to discuss with them the demands they had 
made. Why they gave up their original plan was never revealed, but it appears 
that the most prominent leader was killed at the outset and that the others, 
worn down by long hours of tension and suspense, lacked the courage to go 
through with the scheme. They left in the Bank forty-five unused gunpowder 
bombs, twenty-five dynamite cartridges and some twenty pounds of dynamite. 

On the yacht with the conspirators was Mr. F. A. Barker, one of Sir Edgar’s 
secretaries. The plotters made no attempt to conceal from him their plans and 
hopes. The whole thing had been planned several months before and had been 
very carefully organized. They had chosen the Bank for attack because it con¬ 
tained people of so many nationalities that the representatives of the powers 
would have to act to save their nationals. Two of the three chiefs had come from 
Van, and the coup was clearly the work of the Revolutionary Federation, though 
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the men said they did not belong to any one society. They had planned other 
attacks in Stambul, Galata and Pera, including assaults upon the Sublime Porte 
and the Armenian patriarchate. When Barker pointed out to them that the 
whole thing would probably end in massacre of the Armenians and alienation 
of the sympathies of the powers, they replied: “ Those who die will do so as true 
patriots and martyrs, and as to the sympathy of the Powers, if we had thought 
we would lose it, we would have forced their hands by remaining in the Bank.” 
To which Barker added in his report: “ Their hatred of the Turks was beyond 
all description, and the gloating of the rank and file over the Turks they had 
killed was truly horrible and savage. . . . They also told me that it had been 
their intention to kill all the Turks in the employ of the Bank before blowing 
the latter up, but that they had not had time, as things finished sooner than they 
had expected.” 

The statements of the desperadoes were substantially correct. There were 
minor outbreaks in various parts of the city and for weeks afterward bomb out¬ 
rages and shooting at the troops by Armenian revolutionaries took place spo¬ 
radically. No one had any sympathy for this mode of action, or for the self- 
appointed committees that felt called upon to make Armenian martyrs of the 
innocent population. Mr. Herbert, the British charge d’affaires, described them 
as “ criminals, who cannot be condemned too strongly.” “ It cannot be denied,” 
he reported, “ that this repeated bomb throwing on the part of the Armenians is 
a cause of great provocation to the Turks.” Revenge had not been slow in com¬ 
ing. On the afternoon of the attack on the Bank, bands of Turks of the lower 
classes began to appear in the streets and attack Armenians with clubs and iron 
bars. It is fairly certain that the government had learned of the revolutionaries’ 
plans some days before they were put into execution, and that these Turk bands 
had been organized and armed. The clubs were mostly of one design and the 
men who wielded them were rarely residents of the neighborhood in which they 
operated. The troops conducted themselves well and took little if any part in the 
proceedings. They merely looked on while the carnage took place. For fully 
thirty-six hours, till the evening of the 27th, the mob was in control of the city. 
No foreigners, not even Greeks or Jews, were injured. The attack was levelled 
at the Armenians only, and chiefly at the lower classes in Stambul, the hamals 
or porters. These were ruthlessly cut down and hunted through the houses, 
“ like rabbits,” said eyewitnesses. In all it was estimated that five to six thousand 
of the two hundred thousand Armenians in Constantinople lost their lives. 
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Carts were in readiness to truck them of? to the Armenian cemeteries, where 
they were indiscriminately dumped in any convenient spot.®® 

Nothing is further removed from my intention than to condone the Con¬ 
stantinople massacre or any other. At the same time it is the duty of the historian 
to look at the facts from all possible angles, and to avoid being carried away 
by the tidal wave of uncritical emotionalism. The British and the Ameri¬ 
cans weie, from the start, the most gullible and the most thirsty for stories of 
blood-curdling atrocities. The greater credit, therefore, to those among them 
who managed to keep .some sense of perspective. Mr. Herbert, the British charg^, 
appreciated the provocation to the Turks. Mr. Hume-Beaman, an expert on 
things oriental, roundly declared that every member of the Armenian com¬ 
mittees should be hanged, and that the responsibilities for the massacres rested 
divided between these cowardly committees and “ the braggart and inef?ectual 
intervention of Europe.” Speaking of the Sultan he continued: “It is all very 
well to call him the ‘ Great Assassin,’ but from the Moslem point of view he was 
very fairly justified in killing any number of rebellious infidels who were being 
supported by combined Europe in what he and every Turk considered as a plot 
against the realm. The Turks retorted on England especially, that we u.sed to 
blow Moslems from the muzzles of our guns and burn whole villages and 
mosques in India for an insult offered to one of our officials, and were they not 
to make an example of these Armenian dogs.? ” Sir Charles Eliot, one of the 
best-informed and most conscientious writers about modern Turkey, thought it 
pretty certain that the Armenian community knew what was on foot. Many of 
the wealthy families, he says, left the city on the morning of the assault on the 
Bank. The Turks were aware of this “ national conspiracy.” The authorities pre¬ 
pared the mob for all eventualities, probably not so much with the idea that they 
should slaughter Armenians as with the idea that they should [irotect the city. 
“In fact, the Turks thought that the whole Armenian people were combining 
against them, and they combined against the Armenians.” 

At the time, of course, there was no chance of calm reflection. During the 
massacres and for weeks afterward Constantinople was first panic-stricken, then 
still in awe and apprehension. While bombings took place periodically the 
Turkish police uncovered large caches of explosives in Armenian churches and 
schools. In the cupboard of the mistress of the girls’ school in the Psamatia dis¬ 
trict the police found thirty-six bombs, some boxes of revolver cartridges and 
a parcel of dynamite capsules. And to top it all the revolutionary committees 
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kept threatening further action. On September 10 they warned the ambassadors: 
“ A fresh movement is in preparation by which our nation will display its 
vitality. If the present notice is followed by no effective step on your part, you 
will sec that we will once again make death a feature of the struggle.” By some 
Europeans this was taken as a threat of violence against the foreign colonies. 
Constantinople was on edge day and night, awaiting in terror some new 
catastrophe.®* 

The foreign diplomats were more or less affected by the panic. They hastily 
chartered ships in the harbor to serve as refuges for the terror-stricken Euro¬ 
peans. Acting with rare unanimity and determination they did not wait for 
instructions, but on the afternoon of August 28 sent a message directly to the 
Sultan, calling his attention to what was going on, even in the summer colonies 
on the Bosporus: ‘‘In view of these occurrences,” they concluded, “ the Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Great Powers, in the name of their Governments, address them¬ 
selves directly to Your Majesty, as Head of the State, and urgently request that 
you will forthwith issue such precise and categorical orders as will put an im¬ 
mediate end to this unheard-of state of things, which is calculated to bring about 
the most disastrous consequences for Your Majesty’s Empire.” Thereupon the 
massacres promptly stopped. When the Sultan inquired of Baron Calice, the 
dean of the diplomatic corps, what was the meaning of the menace in the mes¬ 
sage, the like of which he had never before received, the ambassador stood to his 
guns, pointing out that it was now clear that the government was unable to 
maintain order even in the capital. The nature of the remedy would have to be 
considered.®^ 

This preliminary exchange was followed by a prolonged debate between the 
embassies and the palace regarding the responsibility for the massacre. Into this 
argument there is no need to enter, in as much as the matter of the government’s 
responsibility has already been touched upon. What interests us here is rather 
the impression made upon Europe by the events in Constantinople, and the 
policies and actions of the European governments in the ensuing crisis. 

The news from the Turkish capital sent shivers of horror through western 
Europe. For the moment humane and religious sentiments crowded out all 
political considerations. The Emperor William, who was so often accused of 
cherishing a particular affection for the “ Great Assassin ” expressed his im¬ 
mediate reaction in the words: “The Sultan must be deposed.”*® The strong 
language in which the German ambassador warned the Sultan of the conse¬ 
quences of his action was not nearly strong enough for the Emperor. Lavisse is, 
in all probability, right when he expresses an opinion widely held at the time, 
namely that if, immediately after the massacre, any European power had sent 
its ships through the Dardanelles to make a demonstration at Yildiz Kiosk, the 
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Sultan would have been overthrown by a revolution, and Europe, far from 
opposing such single action, would have loudly applauded. 

In England the furor caused by the new massacres reached the highest pitch 
and lasted longest. The newspapers, led by the Liberal Daily News and Daily 
Chronicle, published the most lurid accounts, full of hair-raising details, 
illustrated >vith almost incredible imaginary pictures which were accepted 
without question as gospel truth. All through September and October the agita¬ 
tion was at its height and sought expression in a veritable frenzy of meetings 
and protests. “ All England is blazing with rhetorical pyrotechnics, and even 
the craven crew of ambassadors are waxing insolent,” wrote William T. Stead 
in the Review of Reviews. “ If good, round, hard swearing from high and low 
in every key of profanity or of prayer could have settled the Eastern Question, 
then assuredly it had been settled this week.”®® Everywhere could be heard the 
demand for immediate action, either with Russia and France, or alone. Abdul 
Hamid, it was said, must be deposed, even though the British fleet would have 
to bombard him in his palace. At St. James Hall a meeting attended by more 
than a hundred mayors called loudly for a policy of extreme measures. “ The 
roof would have gone ofT with the roar of exultation which would have greeted 
an announcement by the Chairman that a declaration of war against Turkey 
had been launched by Lord Salisbury,” wrote Stead.®^ 

In the earlier stages of the Armenian question the great obstacle to action 
had been the reluctance of Russia. This was attributed by some writers to Rus¬ 
sian suspicion of Britain’s ulterior motives, as they had been revealed in 1878. 
The guilt really lay at England’s door, wrote Stead, for having protected Abdul 
Hamid in 1878 and for having perpetrated the larceny of Cyprus, “ a crime 
almost unparalleled in history for its combination of Pharisaism and theft.” 
“ The indelible infamy of that performance clings to us like the shirt of Nessus. 
... A standing reminder to all Europe of the trickiness and dishonesty of ‘ per- 
fide Albion,’ ” continued the able and influential journalist. The only remedy 
would be to give up Cyprus in order to reassure the Russians of the purity of 
British motives.®* 

Lord Salisbury could not justly be called a Turcophil. Had he had his own 
way the Sultan would certainly have been deposed, and possibly some effort 
might have been made to dissolve the Ottoman Empire. But Salisbury had no 
faith in the remedy so eloquently expounded on all sides and so vehemently 
demanded by Gladstone in a speech at Liverpool on September 24. He simply 
did not believe that Britain could intervene alone, or that the other powers would 
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sit idly by while the British fleet sailed through the Dardanelles and anchored 
off the Turkish capital. It was all right for the poets and poetasters, like William 
Allan, to brush aside the considerations of diplomats and sing: 

We fear not Frank nor Muscovite 
When Liberty is calling. 

With British pluck for those we’ll fight, 

’Neath Moslem vengeance falling; 

Cease your preaching^ Load your guns! 

Their roar our mission tells, 

The day is come for Britain’s sons 
To seize the Dardancll<“v 

Such fanfaronades showed more passion than literary taste or common sense. 
The only possible mode of action, as Salisbury saw it, was to effect an under¬ 
standing with England’s chief opponent, Russia, and, if possible, to revive the 
Armenian Triplice with a program of action. When the Emperor William 
hurried to the British embassy on the day after the Constantinojile coup, to find 
out what Britain proposed to do, Sir Frank Lascelles made no secret of the fact 
that Lord Salisbury was prepared to abandon Constantinople to the Russians 
and Syria to the French, if only they could be induced to act with Britain.®® 
That this was not mere conjecture on Sir Frank’s part is borne out by other 
testimony. On the last day of August Salisbury wrote a letter in which he re¬ 
viewed the whole past policy of England with respect to Russia and France. He 
thought It was a mistake on Palmerston’s part to shape his foreign policy ac¬ 
cording to political proclivities, thus courting France and estranging Russia and 
Austria. “ Politics is a matter of business: our allies should be those who are 
most likely to help and not to hinder the interests of which we, as the Govern¬ 
ment, are the trustees.” What were the results of Palmerston’s policy'^ 

“We have not kept France,— she is more our enemy than ever. But the feud 
with Russia remains. Austria has become of less importance, because out of the 
fragments of her dominions or her followings Germany and Italy have been 
created; and we have to find in the nominal alliance of these two last what con¬ 
solation we can for the necessity of coping, practically alone, with the alliance 
of France and Russia If we had only listened to the Emperor Nicholas when 
he spoke to wSir Hamilton Seymour, what a pleasanter outlook would meet us 
when we contemplate the continent of Europe. It is much easier to lament than 
to repair. It may not be possible for England and Russia to return to their old 
relations. But it is an object to be wished for and approached as opportunity 
offers. At all events efforts should be made to avoid needless aggravation of the 
feud between them which the Governments and not the nations have made. The 
French and German people both hate us; the Russian people do not. It is not 
possible to stop the impulse which past mistakes have given. . . . All we can 
do is to try to narrow the chasm that separates us. It is the best chance for some- 
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thing like an equilibrium of Europe. There is no reason why Germany, under 
steady guidance, should not go with us, but steadiness is not the note of its 
Government just now.*’ 

This letter leaves no doubt whatever that Salisbury desired an entente with 
Russia touching the Near East. He wanted to proceed against the Sultan, but 
he did not believe, with Gladstone and the “ atrocitarians,” that England could 
afford to act alone in coercing the “ Assassin.” Chamberlain had, since De¬ 
cember 1895, been pressing upon him the idea of making large concessions to 
the Americans in the Venezuela affair and then enlisting the aid of the great 
republic for a move against the Sultan. Parenthetically it may be remarked 
that Chamberlain took the matter up with Olney in September 1896 and that 
the American secretary of state gave a sympathetic if inconclusive reply: 

” If England should now seriously set about putting the Armenian charnel-house 
in order there can be little doubt that the United States would consider the 
moment opportune for vigorous exertion on behalf of American citizens and in¬ 
terests in Turkey. It would feel itself entitled to demand full indemnity for past 
injuries to them as well as adequate security against the like injuries in the 
future. It would support such demands by all the physical force at its disposal 
— with the necessary result, I think, that its attitude would both morally and 
materially strengthen the hands of England. . . .” 

Chamberlain’s biographer tells us nothing about the fate of this singular 
proposal, though he indicates that it made little impression upon the unromantic 
and hard-headed prime minister. Salisbury still had some hope of establishing 
contact with Russia. Acting no doubt on instructions, Sir Philip Currie, return¬ 
ing to his Constantinople post just after the massacres, hurried to his Russian 
colleague and assured him that Salisbury as well as the country were strongly 
in favor of an understanding with Russia. But Nelidov had his suspicions of the 
English and nothing seems to have come of Currie’s advances. Salisbury, in¬ 
deed, received information saying that Russia, Austria and Germany had made 
an agreement to work together on the Armenian problem: 

" Since the recent massacres,” he wrote MacColl on September 12, ” Austria, 
Russia and Germany have agreed to do their utmost to maintain the status quo 
as long as they can. As far as I know France has not spoken; but she would 
undoubtedly have taken the same side. . . . You might turn this Government 
out, and ten other Governments after it, but you would not be able to accom¬ 
plish a result which Austria, Russia, Germany, France and Turkey are de¬ 
termined to prevent.” 
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In other words, Salisbury regarded the situation as being hopeless. There 
could be no thought of action so long as the continental powers stood together 
and protected the Sultan. But the young Tsar was expected to visit Queen Vic¬ 
toria at Balmoral in the last days of September. Prince Lobanov, the soul of the 
anti-British party at court, had died suddenly on August 30 and no successor 
had been appointed. Nicholas was deeply attached to the old Queen, and there 
was, consequently, some prospect that he might be brought to see the light. 
During the Balmoral visit both the Queen and Lord Salisbury pressed upon 
Nicholas the idea of an entente. They tried to convince him that the Sultan 
should be deposed. They even dangled before him the prospect of concessions 
in the Straits question.®^ 

But Nicholas, though he may have been weak-willed, was not unintelligent. 
The teachings of Lobanov were still fresh in his mind, and Lobanov positively 
hated the British. Furthermore, what had Russia to gain by deposing the Sultan ? 
Her interest was to keep things as they were while she pursued her policy of 
expansion in the Far East. The situation really could not be improved upon. 
Never since the days of Ignatiev in the early 1870's had Russian influence at 
Constantinople been so all-powerful. It would have been the purest folly to aban¬ 
don Abdul Hamid and set on the throne a monarch who suited the British. 

But there were other considerations. M. Nelidov, the able if somewhat high- 
strung ambassador at Constantinople, was absolutely convinced that the danger 
from the British fleet was a real one. When, just after the massacres, it was 
suggested to him that the fleet might come up, he exclaimed excitedly: “ We 
shall never give up the key to our house! ”He had, almost immediately, 
opened negotiations with the Porte to arrange for the eventual protection of 
the Straits. He inspected the Turkish fleet that lay at anchor in the Golden 
Horn, and arranged that General Chickhachev, chief of staff of the Odessa 
military district, should come and examine the fortifications at the Dardanelles. 
In the meanwhile he bombarded his government with alarming reports. 
Further disorders in the capital were inevitable, and when they took place 
the British fleet would certainly be ordered up, thus settling the Straits ques¬ 
tion without argument. The only salvation for Russia lay in firm action. If the 
British fleet entered the Dardanelles the Russian fleet should at once occupy 
the upper part of the Bosporus, land a force and fortify itself. Furthermore, 
Russian and French ships should join the British in entering the Dardanelles. 
Then Russia would be in a position to negotiate. If England insisted on remain¬ 
ing within the Straits, Russia would at least be in possession of the upper 
Bosporus.®® 
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The Russian foreign ofSce was deeply impressed with this report. M. Shish¬ 
kin, temporarily in charge of the foreign office, told the French charge that 
the Russian Black Sea fleet was ready for all eventualities.^^ The Tsar, too, was 
put on his guard. On Nelidov’s report he noted: “ I am against an agreement 
with England. That would in fact be the first step on the way to the gradual 
partition of Turkey.” It was natural, therefore, that when he came to England 
he should have listened to the British suggestions with some mental reservations. 
When the freedom of the Straits was held out to him as an inducement he 
evaded by saying that Russia desired some such solution “ in due time.” For the 
rest he would not consider the deposition of the Sultan, on the plea that Russia 
did not want to interfere in Turkey’s domestic affairs. The utmost that he 
would concede was that, if the Sultan rejected the proposals for reform to be 
put forward by the powers, he should be overruled by force. 

Before going to Scotland the Tsar had been reinforced in his determination 
to work for the status quo and the maintenance of the Sultan’s authority by his 
conversation with the German Emperor at Breslau.^^ When he reached Paris 
after his visit to Balmoral he heard even stronger arguments in the same sense. 
It is true that the French ambassador at Constantinople, M. Paul Cambon, 
was one of the most vehement advocates of action. He was simply ” boiling 
with rage against the Sultan,” according to his German colleague, and cer¬ 
tainly frightened Abdul Hamid with his very outspoken warnings. It was 
Gambon’s conviction that France could successfully mediate between the 
British and the Russian views and thus reconstitute the Armenian Triplice of 
1894-1895.^^ But in Paris government circles there was little sympathy for such 
a forward policy. Ernest Lavissc, himself a critic of Hanotaux’ course, at least 
agreed with the foreign minister on the principles. France, he said, should avoid 
sentimental considerations, but should stick to her traditional Near Eastern 
policy, ” which is to prevent, or at least to postpone as long as possible a dis¬ 
memberment (of the Empire) in which several powers would get their share 
and in which France could not find hers. We know p>erfectly well that the 
government of the Turks is brutal, barbarous and vicious, and that their dom¬ 
ination will come to an end some day, breaking down bit by bit; but we desire 
that this dissolution should be slow and that it should profit, not the great 
powers whose aggrandizement will diminish our own position, but the Chris¬ 
tian populations. Hanotaux subscribed whole-heartedly to this view. He stood 
for the defense and integrity of the Ottoman Empire.*^® 
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Apart from these political aspects of the situation there were yet other factors 
to be taken into consideration by the French. Paris banks were heavily interested 
in the financial side of the Turkish situation, for nine per cent of the French 
foreign investment, coming to something like five hundred million dollars, 
was in the Ottoman Empire. In fact, France held sixty per cent of the Turkish 
government bonds. Now Turkey was in serious financial straits, and it was 
perfectly obvious to everyone that there could be no thoroughgoing reform 
of the administration until money could be made available. Financial break' 
down, it was feared, would inevitably precipitate the political collapse, just as 
the dissolution of the Empire would place the whole foreign ‘investment in 
question. M. Hanotaux therefore proposed to the Tsar and his advisers that 
Turkish finance should be reorganized on the basis of European control. By 
means of the conversion of existing loans, the extension of time for redemp¬ 
tion, and the introduction of monopolies, favorable conditions could be es¬ 
tablished for a huge new loan, to be guaranteed by the European powers. But 
all this was to be conditional on important changes in the administration of 
the Ottoman debt as organized by the decree of Monharrem of i88i. The 
council of the Ottoman Public Debt Administration was composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of the bondholders of all the great powers but Russia. The French 
proposal was that this Council should be reorganized and transformed into a 
representation of the powers themselves, and furthermore, that it should in 
future exercise control over the entire financial system of the Ottoman Empire.^® 

During the Paris conversations M, Hanotaux was able to persuade the Tsar 
to accept a far-reaching French program. An agreement with England was to 
be sought on the basis of an Egyptian settlement. So far as one can make out 
from the meagre and somewhat defective material at hand, Hanotaux was 
prepared to recognize the British occupation, in return for guarantees of French 
financial interests, the neutralization of the Suez Canal, and also, it seems, 
territorial compensation elsewhere in Africa, probably on the upper Nile and 
in Nigeria. Russia was, of course, greatly interested in the Suez matter, and in 
any arrangements which would protect her against the supposed British efforts 
to break up the Ottoman Empire. In any case, the Tsar agreed to have a Russian 
representative upon the Council, and to adopt the French scheme for inter¬ 
national control of Turkish finance.^^ 

If the French program had been carried through it might have resulted in a 
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fundamental recasting of the European alignments and possibly in the forma¬ 
tion of an English-French-Russian entente like that effected in 1907. At the end 
of the last chapter it has been pointed out that Salisbury was, at this time, eager 
for an arrangement with France and Russia, on any terms short of the evacua¬ 
tion of Egypt. Concessions in the Straits question and in the matter of the Suez 
Canal he was prepared to make, and it was clearly in the hope that some com¬ 
promise could be reached that the British premier on October 20 sent to the 
governments of the great powers a famous circular outlining a plan of action. 
After reviewing the many earlier provisions for reforms in the Ottoman Empire 
and the failure to realize them, Salisbury pointed out that the massacres, while 
they had for their nominal purpose the maintenance of the Sultan’s government, 
had had the effect of bringing that government into greater peril than it had 
yet encountered: 

“ Financial collapse threatens the military strength by which the Empire is sup¬ 
ported, while the atrocious cruelty of many of those by whom the Government 
is administered has roused among Christian nations a sympathy and an in¬ 
dignation of unexampled intensity; and there is little probability that the Chris¬ 
tian subjects of the Porte will submit again quietly to the oppression under which 
they have hitherto suffered. It necessarily follows that the causes which threaten 
the stability of the Empire are constantly gaining in force, while the forces which 
sustain it are melting away.” “ It is the common object of the European Powers 
that the Turkish Empire should be sustained, because no arrangement to re¬ 
place it can be suggested which would not carry with it a serious risk of Eu¬ 
ropean conflict. The predominant importance of this consideration has led the 
European Powers to protect the Turkish Empire from dissolution, under the 
hope that the many evils by which the Ottoman rule was accompanied would 
be removed or mitigated by the reforming efforts of the Government. Not only 
has this hope been entirely disappointed, but it has become evident that unless 
these great evils can be abated, the forbearance of the Powers of Europe will 
be unable to protract the existence of a dominion which by its own vices is 
crumbling into ruin.” ” All the Powers of Europe are at one in desiring to main¬ 
tain the territorial status quo of the Turkish Empire, and those Powers whose 
territories he nearest to that Empire are most strongly impressed with this neces¬ 
sity. Their convictions upon this point may be sufficient to guarantee the Empire 
from any possible shock arising from external aggression, but they will not save 
it from the effect of misgovernment and internal decay.” “ I propose that the Six 
Powers should instruct their Representatives (at Constantinople) to consider and 
report to their Governments what changes in the Government and administra¬ 
tion of the Turkish Empire are, in their judgement, likely to be most effective 
in maintaining the stability of the Empire, and preventing the recurrence of the 
frightful cruelties by which the last two years have been lamentably distinguished. 
But before those instructions are given. Her Majesty’s Government are of opin¬ 
ion that provision ought to be made that any resolution to which the Powers 
may, in consequence, unanimously come should be carried into operation. It is an 
object of primary importance that the concert of Europe should be maintained; 
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and as long as any of the Powers, or any one Power, is not satisfied with the 
expediency of the recommendations that are put forward, no action in respect 
to them can be taken. But if any recommendations made by the Ambassadors 
should approve themselves to all the Powers as measures suitable for adoption, 
it must not be admitted, at the point we have at present reached, that the ob¬ 
jections of the Turkish Government can be an obstacle to their being carried 
into effect. I trust that the Powers will, in the first instance, come to a definite 
understanding, that their unanimous decision in these matters is to be final, 
and will be executed up to the measure of such force as the Powers have at their 
command.*’ 

Extended extracts from this long document have been quoted because the 
discussions of the powers during the following months hinged upon it. The 
striking thing about the Salisbury proposal was that the powers should agree 
in advance to impose by force if necessary any decision to which they came 
unanimously. At bottom the suggestion was so innocuous that any power might 
have agreed to it with an easy mind, for it left a liberum veto — any single 
power could prevent action by simply disagreeing. Furthermore, Salisbury 
made a special point of subscribing to the principle of the status quo territorially. 
It is not surprising, then, that the Austrian and Italian governments almost im¬ 
mediately promised support, and that the German government announced that 
it would join in any steps to which the powers unanimously agreed.^* 

Yet Salisbury’s proposals met with obstruction from other quarters. M. 
Hanotaux was evidently well disposed, for on November 3 he made a speech in 
the Chamber in which he declared that the powers were striving to put aside 
all that could divide them and to find the elements of an agreement. AH idea 
of isolated action should be discarded and any action by the concert should 
avoid aiming a blow at the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. But Hanotaux, 
despite these words, was unwilling to give a reply to the British proposals before 
he had heard from his Russian ally.®® Shishkin, who was in charge of the Russian 
foreign office, saw no serious objections to the British program, but he could 
give no definite answer until the Tsar had returned to Russia. On November 
4 he was rather evasive, and urged upon the English ambassador as the best 
remedy for the ills of Turkey the scheme that had been accepted at Paris, namely 
that the powers, through the Ottoman Public Debt Administration, should take 
over control of Turkish finances and see that the money was spent in such a 
way as to strengthen the government and enable it to carry out reforms. What 
he did not like about the Salisbury program was the idea of coercion implied 
in the last paragraph of the circular. “ The idea of having to resort to coercive 
measures was extremely repugnant to His Majesty the Emperor.” 
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This was not very encouraging, but it did not shut the door on Salisbury’s 
proposal. In the Guild Hall speech on November 9 the premier still spoke hope¬ 
fully. The idea of isolated action, he said, had been pretty generally given up. 
People had come to realize that a fleet demonstration might serve to punish 
the Sultan, but it would not help the Armenians. “ No fleet in the world can 
get over the mountains of Taurus to protect the Armenians,” and the suggestion 
of one lady that the fleet should sail up the Euphrates to Lake Van was no 
more ridiculous than some other suggestions made by people who ought to 
have known better. The only possible course of action was through the Concert 
of Europe. Other powers had means of bringing military pressure which Britain 
did not possess. But it should be remembered that the Concert of Europe did 
not mean “ that the armies of all the nations of the Continent are directed ac¬ 
cording to the will of the minister who sits in Downing Street.” A war in the 
Near East might not trouble England much, but it would be a catastrophe for 
many of the other powers, and they could not be blamed for trying to avoid it. 
To redress the wrongs of thousands of Armenians was one thing; to plunge 
millions of men into a deadly conflict was another. Still, he had hope that the 
concert would do something: 

” The Concert of Europe seems to be in a more favourable position for achieving 
the purpose of extirpating this terrible disease from the South-East of Europe 
than it has ever been in before. ... I see no prospect of any difference on the 
part of France that should baffle the action of the Concert of Europe. With the 
Triple Alliance we have always been in sympathy with respect to the Eastern 
Question; our doctrines have always been the same as theirs. I see no ground for 
believing that they will not co-operate heartily in the same sense.” 

As for Russia, Salisbury rejected entirely the idea of Bismarck, that there was 
an insuperable antagonism between Briton and Muscovite: 

“ It is a superstition of an antiquated diplomacy that there is any necessary 
antagonism between Russia and Great Britain. ... I may say that I have good 
ground for believing that the Russian Government pursues the same object and 
entertains the same view as we do concerning these terrible events in the East. 
Of course there may be difference of opinion, and possibly there will be, as to 
the means to be pursued. I do not see any difficulty in concurring in any proposi¬ 
tion to exercise force in which the five other Powers may concur, but whether 
they will do so I do not know.” 

It was to be some time before the prime minister received a definite reply 
from either Russia or France, for in St. Petersburg affairs were taking an ex¬ 
traordinary turn. The Russian officials had returned from Paris full of enthu¬ 
siasm for the program arranged with Hanotaux. “We have done a great thing 
in Paris,” one of them noted. But their enthusiasm was short-lived. Witte, the 
powerful finance minister, opposed the project. From Vienna the ambassador. 
Count Kapnist, wrote scathing condemnations of it, and from Constantinople 
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Nelidov sent threats of resignation if the instructions he had received were ad¬ 
hered to. For months he had been lecturing his government: Russia must pre¬ 
vent two things, foreign intervention which might end in foreign control of 
the Straits, and any efforts to “ internationalize ” the Ottoman Empire, and 
thereby reduce Russian influence to one sixth of the whole. “ The transfer of 
Turkey’s economic resources to European hands would be equivalent to the neu¬ 
tralization of the Ottoman Empire and to the substitution, by international ar¬ 
rangement, of a strong government hostile to us for a weak but still independent 
one.” The Tsar at first resisted this pressure and promised the French ambas¬ 
sador to try to win over Witte and Nelidov. But before long he gave in, noting 
on Nelidov’s report: “ The more I think about this matter, the more strongly 
I feci that we made a great blunder and must renounce these ideas of Hanotaux.” 
So Nicholas, who had already misled Salisbury by his original assent to the prin¬ 
ciple of using force, and who had formally agreed to the Hanotaux program, 
went back on his word. Nelidov was so far successful that he secured permission 
to come to St. Petersburg himself.®^ 

Nelidov arrived in the Russian capital on November 15 and immediately 
set himself to the task of reversing Russian policy. On November 18 a statement 
was issued from “ well-informed quarters,” evidently designed to reassure for¬ 
eign chancelleries with regard to Nelidov’s visit: 

“ The Russian Government still adheres resolutely to the position which it has 
taken up on the strength of existing treaties, in the first rank of which is the 
clause relating to the Black Sea. This clause, far from being disadvantageous, is 
a valuable guarantee for the Muscovite Empire, for though it is an obstacle to 
the egress of Russian men-obwar from the Euxine, it constitutes an equivalent 
obstacle to the entrance of foreign ships into the sea, and consequently an in¬ 
direct safeguard for Russia’s southern coast, as well as for her weak and newly 
created Black Sea Fleet. On the other hand, it has to be borne in mind that m 
time of peace vessels bound for or from the Far East with Russian soldiers or 
munitions of war are at perfect liberty to pass the Dardanelles, and in time of 
war Russian ironclads would, probably, have little difficulty in forcing the pas¬ 
sage of these Straits if the interest of the Empire required that such an extreme 
course should be resorted to. The Russian Government no more desires the 
abrogation of the clause relating to ingress and egress from the Black Sea than it 
does the occurrence of such events as the deposition of the Sultan, or the fall 
and partition of the Ottoman Empire, which would give rise to serious inter¬ 
national complications, in harmony neither with Russia’s aspirations nor with 
her interests at the present time; and, far from pursuing a policy calculated 
to give rise to such eventualities, the Government is determined to shape its 
diplomatic action in such a way as to prevent, or at any rate delay, their 
occurrence.” ** 
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A few days later there appeared a second announcement, clearly inspired 
by the ministry of finance: Russia, it said, would not appoint a candidate to the 
council of the Ottoman Public Debt Administration: 

“ The whole policy of Russia since the last war has been to set aside the inter¬ 
ference of Europe in the affairs and fate of Turkey. ... We have succeeded in 
isolating Turkey from England, which has now lost all prestige in the eyes of 
the Ottoman Government, and Russia stands face to face with Turkey alone. 
Finding no support from any one of the European Powers and feeling com¬ 
pletely dependent upon Russia, there is no doubt that Turkey will fulfill every 
demand that we make upon her and probably in a comparatively short space of 
time will place herself entirely at Russia’s disposition.” 

The British ambassador had already been told definitely that “ His Majesty 
(the Tsar) was not willing to agree to any undertaking which implied measures 
of coercion against the Sultan.” But the idea of active measures, it will be 
shown presently, was essential for Nelidov’s plan. Salisbury’s proposal was most 
convenient. On November 25, the Russian government reversed its position 
and stated that, if the Sultan resisted the demands of the powers, Russia “ would 
not refuse to take into consideration ” the British proposal for the application of 
coercive measures.®® The stage was now set. The Russians had put away the 
tempting bait of concessions in the Straits question, and they had gone back 
on their promises to the French. The debris of old policies having been cleared 
away the road now lay open for the introduction of Nelidov’s own policy. His 
ideas, already outlined in his report of September 18, were further developed 
in a long memorandum dated November 30. The argument, briefly, was as 
follows: The situation in the Ottoman Empire is a very ominous one. The 
capital is in ferment, the provinces in anarchy. Another insurrection is pending, 
and there may well be a revolution, with excesses by the troops and ending 
possibly with the deposition of the Sultan. Intervention by the powers will be¬ 
come inevitable. Whether this takes the peaceful form of international control of 
the Ottoman administration or the belligerent form of a fleet demonstration, 
Russia’s interests will in any case be sacrificed to Europe. Russia will forfeit her 
security in the Black Sea and her free communication with the Mediterranean. 
Her influence in Turkey will be reduced to one sixth. She must, therefore, 
assure herself of her safety by establishing herself on the upper Bosporus. The 
first condition of such action is suddenness and swiftness. The Russian fleet and 
landing-force must arrive before the British ships, for even if the powers, acting 
together, could not stop the appearance of the Russians in the Bosporus, they 
might be able to prevent a landing. Nelidov, then, should send a telegram from 
Constantinople to Sevastopol as soon as disorders in the capital made interven¬ 
tion inevitable. A few hours before the fleet was to enter the Bosporus the Sultan 
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should be informed of the fact. Russia would promise the integrity of his per¬ 
sonal and sovereign power in return for assistance or at least non-resistance. 
In case he should resist, he would have to take the consequences. At the same 
time the other powers should be invited to enter the Dardanelles. Russian ships 
should go with them and if they landed troops Russia should do the same. The 
whole affair would probably have to be settled by an international conference. 
No one would dare dispute Russia’s occupation of the upper Bosporus, and 
Russia, having made a second Gibraltar of it, could calmly agree to the neu¬ 
tralization of the Dardanelles and the razing of their fortifications. Russia could 
with equanimity participate in the further disposition of the Sultan’s territories. 
She would have the key to her house, and free access to the Mediterranean.®® 

This memorandum was discussed in detail by a crown council held on De¬ 
cember 5 with the Tsar himself in the chair. The ministers present were Van- 
novski (War), Tyrtov (Navy), and Witte (Finance). Shishkin (in charge of 
foreign affairs), Obruchev (chief of staff) and Nelidov himself also attended. 
From most of the ministers and officials there was no objection to the Nelidov 
scheme, which, after all, had been discussed on and off for a long time, notably 
in the autumn of 1895. Admiral Tyrtov merely objected to giving Nelidov 
authority to summon the fleet. Orders for the beginning of operations, he 
thought, should come from St. Petersburg. But this was a minor point. A more 
serious matter was the [xisitive stand taken by Witte against the whole project. 
The finance minister insisted that the action contemplated by Nelidov would 
almost certainly lead to a great European war, which Russia could not afford 
and which would be contrary to her interests. Yet, despite his opposition, the 
Tsar sided with the ambassador. It was finally voted, Witte dissenting, that, on 
his return to his post, Nelidov, together with the other ambassadors, should 
seek means of restoring order to the Ottoman Empire, while guaranteeing the 
safety of the Christians and avoiding the substitution of international control 
for Turkish organs. The ambassadors were to use advice and remonstrances, but 
if the Sultan resisted, Nelidov was to find out what methods of coercion the 
other governments proposed to use. If they decided on a naval demonstration 
in the Sea of Marmora then, even if the Russian squadrons took part, Russia 
should not agree to the entrance of a considerable number of foreign ships into 
the Dardanelles without occupying at the same time (or earlier) the upper 
Bosporus, in order to ensure the closure of the Black Sea, as provided for in 
the treaties. Nelidov was therefore to inform his government in good time, 
remembering that from the moment of the decision of the powers to make a 
naval demonstration, the ships in the Mediterranean would require less time 
to enter the Dardanelles than would the Russian ships coming from Odessa and 
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Sevastopol to the Bosporus. The ambassadors might summon the fleets without 
previous agreement if serious disorders broke out in Constantinople. In that case 
Nelidov should immediately warn the commander in chief of the Black Sea 
fleet of the need for the immediate despatch of the squadrons. In any event, as 
soon as the fleet left Sevastopol and Odessa, Nelidov should inform the Sultan 
of the decision made and offer him Russia’s guarantee of his personal safety 
if he agreed to co-operate or at least not to obstruct a landing on the Bosporus, 
which would protect the passage into the Black Sea forever (forever added in 
blue pencil by the Tsar).®^ 

Witte’s great argument against the plan was that, without previous agree¬ 
ment with the powers, the operation would certainly lead to war. He and his 
apologists take the attitude that the whole scheme was nefarious and immoral. 
Now that is certainly a distorted view of the situation. In discussing the Nelidov 
plan it must be remembered that it was not the sudden inspiration of a fevered 
brain, but a scheme that had been considered and discussed for many years, and 
that the steady development of the Black Sea fleet and the volunteer fleet dur¬ 
ing the i88o’s was merely one phase of the preparation. That the Turks could 
defend the entrance to the Black Sea with their ancient forts and antiquated 
fleet was out of the question. Russia had to be prepared to take the protection 
of the entrance to her house in hand herself. It was characteristic of Bismarck’s 
breadth of view that he realized and appreciated this fact. More than that, he 
had a clear idea of what the Russians would do when the time came. In an 
inspired article in the Humbtirger NaeJmehten on April lo, 1891 he expressed 
his doubts of Russian plans for a land campaign. It would be more likely, he 
thought, that Russia, when the international situation was favorable, would land 
thirty to fifty thousand men on the Bosporus, occupy Constantinople and then 
simply wait to see whether any European power would declare war or whether 
the powers would prefer a peaceful arrangement, to which Russia could agree 
the more readily as the other powers could be satisfied with compensations at the 
expense of others (i.e. the Turks). The Sultan could be offered a treaty of 
guarantee which would permit him to live as Grandscigneur without his previ¬ 
ous anxieties.®® 

Militarily speaking it is quite clear that the Russian coup de main on the 
Bosporus would in all probability have been successful. The Russians had a 
small but powerful modern squadron in the Black Sea, and could get together 
the necessary vessels to ship about thirty thousand men and one hundred guns 
from Odessa and Sevastopol in the first transport, and follow this contingent 
with another twenty-five thousand men in ten days.®^ The northern part of the 
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Bosporus, it is true, “ bristled with batteries,” but military writers at the time 
were generally agreed that they could not hold out against the Russians. Most 
of the forts were old and poorly equipped. On the European side only Rumili 
Fener, Rumili Kavak, Kirich Burnu and the batteries near Therapia, on the 
Asiatic side only Anadoli Fener, Anadoli Kavak, Majar Kalessi, Yucha and the 
batteries at Fil Burnu were of importance. These were equipped with modern 
Kruppguns (calibre 15-28 cm.), but all in all the artillery numbered only about 
sixty-five or seventy pieces. The forts were most of them pretty low, near the 
water, and dominated by elevated land in the rear. The Russians, having landed 
a force of men on the beach west of Kilia, could easily have rushed these forts 
from the rear and held them. With a torpedo flotilla they could have surprised 
and taken Constantinople with considerable ease. The Constantinople garrison 
immediately available numbered only some seventeen to twenty thousand men. 
Even though some hundred thousand could be assembled in the region of the 
Bosporus during the first week, the Russians would by that time have been in 
possession of the forts and probably the capital. It would have been too late for 
the Turks to do much. Even a writer like Spenser Wilkinson, who was much 
opposed to the abandonment of Constantinople to the Russians, was obliged to 
admit that it was doubtful whether any or all of the powers could prevent 
Russia from seizing the capital by a coup de 

Leaving aside the military aspects of the problem, what foundation was 
there for the argument advanced by Witte that the operation advocated by 
Nelidov would lead to a general war.^ Very little indeed. The ambassador 
obviously relied upon the abstention of the other powers, and he was probably 
right. Austria’s opposition, to be sure, was almost certain. In the very days when 
the project was discussed at St, Petersburg the inspired journals of Vienna and 
Budapest reiterated the Austrian stand in unmistakable terms.®^ But Austrian 
opposition would mean very little if the other powers refused to move. The 
Germans were determined, as they had been in Bismarck’s time, not to stake 
their future on Austrian policy. Emperor William was anxious to conciliate the 
Russians and was quite prepared to abandon the Straits to them, especially 
if compensation could be obtained. The Russians were told this quite frankly. 
In fact, they had a little the feeling that the Germans were trying to force the 
issue, and that the Germans were trying to embroil them with other powers. 
But the Berlin government was quite sincere. When the Nelidov plan and 
Witte’s opposition were reported to the Emperor William he expressed pro¬ 
found surprise at the finance minister’s objections: “ Why war.i^ Who is to make 
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war? ” Italy was quite in sympathy with her German ally. The Russians 
for some time had been trying to get on better terms with the Italians, and there 
had been a distinct rapprochement since the disaster at Adua. According to the 
ambassador at Vienna, Count Nigra, it was generally agreed in diplomatic 
circles that Constantinople could pass only to the Russians. Italy, he said, would 
rather welcome the establishment of a Russian counterweight to French power 
in the Mediterranean.®^ 

There remained England and France to be considered. With Germany on 
the Russian side France, already bound by her alliance with Russia, could hardly 
have taken a hostile stand once the Russians were in possession of the prize. 
England then would have been helpless, for her naval position in the Medi¬ 
terranean was a precarious one at best, and the British squadrons could hardly 
have dared enter the Dardanelles with a Russian squadron before them and a 
French fleet behind them. But apart from this line of argument, the fact was 
that Lord Salisbury was prepared to bargain with the Russians about the Straits. 
British opinion was, in general, favorable to such a course. T^'ngland, it was 
said, could not keep the Russians from C^onstantinople. Therefore it would be 
better to invite them to take the Turkish capital and indemnify oneself else¬ 
where.®^ Salisbury, while he may not have been prepared to go so far, made 
no secret of the fact that England could not and would not defend Constanti¬ 
nople if the others ” would not help, and he would not even promise British 
aid if Austria resisted an advance by Russia. There are some indications that 
Nelidov had gone over the situation with Currie before he left for St. Peters¬ 
burg, and that some general scheme had been worked out for the eventual 
breakup of the Ottoman Empire. From veiled references it seems that Eng¬ 
land was reserving for herself the Euphrates Valley. Curiously enough a British 
warship appeared in the Shatt-el-Arab in the last days of October and went up 
the river to Basra, causing a considerable stir in Berlin. It would be ridiculous 
to draw far-reaching conclusions from the meagre material we have, but what 
evidence there is would indicate that Nelidov planned and hoped to square 
England.®® 

Nelidov hoped that Russia could first occupy the upper Bosporus and then 
negotiate with England. He feared that if discussions with London were started 
first, the terms ofTered Russia would be too unfavorable. In this he may have 
been right, and yet it was probably a mistake to leave the matter open. If he had 
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had Britain’s consent and Germany’s moral support, his position would have 
been unassailable. France could not have dreamed of opposing her ally. But 
as it was, Hanotaux was in a good position to raise objections. The French 
minister was “ extremely discouraged ” and “ displeased ” by the news that the 
Russians had gone back on the Paris program for international control of 
Turkish finance. He felt that it was a “ turning point” in Russian policy, and 
insisted that his own position had been shaken by it. To the Russian ambassador 
he spoke in the most unvarnished terms: 

“ Your new policy aims to secure a monopoly of influence in Turkey for Russia. 
Are your people striving for a protectorate like that which exists in Egypt or 
even in Tunis? And have you weighed all the difficulties'^ If this matter affected 
only us, only France, I would understand and would not cause too many diffi¬ 
culties. But do not forget that we are not alone, do not forget that you have to 
deal with too strong an opponent. You may be absolutely certain that even if you 
are allowed to enter Constantinople, that will be done only in order not to let 
you get out, for that same day the English with the aid of the Italians will create 
* in the Dardanelles a Gibraltar which will close up any way out for you.” 

To reinforce his remarks Hanotaux, having waited since the end of October 
to learn the Russian attitude on the Salisbury circular, notified the Russian gov¬ 
ernment on December 12 that France intended to make any action by the 
powers conditional on the previous acceptance of the following three points: 
i) maintenance of the integrity of Turkey; 2) no condominium; 3) no isolated 
action in any way.®^ 

The French attitude was not known in St. Petersburg at the time of the 
conference on December 5, or at any rate it was not considered. Nelidov left for 
his post on December 12, and it must have been after that date that Witte, in 
all probability relying on the additional arguments supplied him by the news 
from Paris, took steps to rescind the vote of the council. He appealed to the 
powerful procurator of the Holy Synod, M. Pobedonostsev: “At this rate we 
may meet the New Year on the battlefield,” he remarked. Pobedonostsev, it 
seems, agreed entirely with the minister, and used all his great influence with the 
Tsar. Probably at Nelidov’s suggestion, the government had already, on No¬ 
vember 25, reversed its policy with regard to the Salisbury circular. The British 
ambassador was told that “ should the Sultan resort to his customary tergiversa¬ 
tion in regard to the reforms which were recommended by the Ambassadors 
at Constantinople, the Imperial Government would not refuse to take into 
consideration your Lordship’s proposal for the application of coercive measures, 
provided that there were unanimity among the Powers.” Nelidov’s scheme 
presupposed that there should be some foreign intervention to precipitate mat¬ 
ters. Therefore Salisbury’s proposal was very convenient. But now, under the 
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influence of Witte and Pobedonostsev, the Tsar accepted the three French reser¬ 
vations. Russia could not refuse without revealing her plans for seizing the 
Straits. Hanotaux’ move had been a very clever one indeed.®® 

It is not true, however, that the Nelidov project was dropped as the result 
of Witte’s action. What really happened was this: Nelidov returned to the 
Turkish capital, evidently with the intention of precipitating intervention that 
would make possible the realization of his scheme. His instructions, probably 
written by himself, were to use strong language to the Sultan and to warn him 
that resistance to the recommendations of the powers would mean intervention, 
the consequences of which might be disastrous for the Empire. Everywhere he 
spoke in the gloomiest terms of the prospects for the Ottoman state. On Decem¬ 
ber 19 he was received by the Sultan, who, it was reported, was “ greatly im¬ 
pressed ” with what he heard. But by that time Nelidov had already learned of 
Russia’s approval of Hanotaux’ three points. In alarm he telegraphed home, 
pointing out that the second point in particular, directed against isolated action 
by any one power, would completely nullify the plan already agreed upon. The 
foreign oflice was hard put to it for an answer, but Nelidov was told that it 
would have been impossible to come to an agreement with the other powers 
for joint action if they had been allowed to suspect that Russia would act sepa¬ 
rately. The decisions taken on December 5, it was pointed out, bore no relation 
to the current phase of the negotiations. They envisaged only the eventuality 
that measures of coercion might become necessary or that unforeseen develop¬ 
ments might take place. Furthermore. Russia had not accepted a definite obli¬ 
gation with regard to these three points, but had simply told the French that 
these points “ correspond to His Majesty’s views.” Rumors had gotten around 
that Russia meant to take action and would hasten the collapse of Turkey in 
order to take advantage of the crisis. It was therefore impossible to avoid 
recognition of the three points. ” If we are forced to act, we shall always have 
time to point out to the Powers the exceptional circumstances which oblige 
us to take advantage of our geographical position, of existing treaties, etc. Pre¬ 
mature explanations concerning this question would cause opposition on their 
part, would be fruitless and therefore all the more dangerous.” 

For the moment there was nothing to be done but to go on with the am¬ 
bassadorial conference according to the program outlined in the Salisbury circu¬ 
lar of October 20. The Sultan had attempted to anticipate such action by 
promulgating reforms for the whole Empire on November 18, but these con¬ 
cessions were universally condemned as quite inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
The ambassadors had to begin at the beginning, and they had a large problem 
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before them, the more so as every point required the unanimous consent of all 
six ambassadors. It was expected that the reform scheme would take a long 
time to work out. In fact, Lord Salisbury thought the German ambassador 
could take not only a little vacation trip, but a leisurely jaunt around the world 
before anything definite was decided on. Emperor William was afraid he would 
be an old.man before the ambassadors had even completed their catalog of 
grievances.^®^ Besides, toward the end of December news of Nelidov’s schemes 
leaked out in diplomatic circles and acted like a cool douche on the whole pro¬ 
ceedings. The situation was then simply this: if a reform scheme were worked 
out and the Sultan refused to accept it, the powers would be obliged to use 
coercion. If they did that it would give Nelidov his opening and the catastrophe 
would break over Europe. What was known of Russia’s ulterior plans placed 
a premium on inaction.^^* 

But Nelidov did not give up the ship. From the few documents we possess 
on the subject it appears that on January ii, 1897 the Tsar approved the detailed 
measures which were to be taken in an emergency. Nelidov was to notify the 
commander at Odessa and the chief of the Black Sea fleet by telegram. Then 
all telegrams were to be stopped and all ships detained twenty-four hours. The 
fleet was to sail on receipt of orders from the Tsar, and the occupation of the 
upper Bosporus was to extend to Beikos on the Asiatic and to Keretch-Burnu 
on the European side.^®® At the same time efforts seem to have been made to 
overcome the opposition of France. But Hanotaux remained unbending. This 
was not merely a question of pleasing Russia, it was a question of fundamental 
French interests. To the ambassador at St. Petersburg he wrote on January 12: 

** The risk is too great, our interest too uncertain and the chances of seeing the 
most serious of international questions settled according to justice are too doubt¬ 
ful for us to do anything but desire above all things the maintenance of the 
status quo, ... I told him (the Russian ambassador at Paris) that, if a conflict 
arose concerning the Black Sea and the Straits, our country seemed by no means 
disposed to take an active part in the military events which might ensue, in view 
of the fact that the risks would be so great and the advantages for France so 
little apparent.” 

When Count Muraviev came to Paris at the end of the month, after taking over 
the direction of the Russian foreign office, Hanotaux impressed upon him the 
need for a defensive policy and the avoidance of all separate initiative. This was 
the prelude to a new attempt on the part of the French minister to induce his Rus¬ 
sian colleague to appoint a Russian delegate to the Ottoman Debt commission, 
an attempt which Muraviev evaded. The conversation then drifted to the prob- 
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lem of action in the event of new disorders at Constantinople. Muraviev pointed 
out that if the united fleets of the powers entered the Dardanelles, Russia would 
have to take material guarantees for self-protection, namely the occupation of 
the heights of the upper Bosporus and the key to the Black Sea. To this Hano- 
taux responded that he appreciated the needs of his ally and would offer his 
services for sounding out the other powers. This idea struck Muraviev with 
horror and he rejected it categorically, pointing out that such a discussion with 
the powers might lead to the partition of Turkey. It was pointed out to him 
that if Russia attempted to seize the Bosporus, England might anticipate the 
coup. Furthermore, such action would certainly lead to a general war that 
neither Russia nor France desired. Nevertheless, if war were inevitable Russia 
could count on the fullest co-operation and assistance of France, said Hanotaux, 
according to Muraviev’s report to the Tsar.^^** The French correspondence, how¬ 
ever, would indicate that the assurance given was not so inclusive. Hanotaux, 
in a letter to the ambassador at St. Petersburg, claimed that he had warned 
Muraviev against the temptations of Germany, and had added: “ You will have 
the support of our diplomacy, but I do not think that you can have any illusions 
respecting our military assistance. The true service that we can render Russia 
will be the observation of a neutrality that will oblige Germany to remain 
neutral too, and prevent her from taking part in the conflict.” 

It is evident, even from Muraviev’s report to the Tsar, in which he was not 
apt to minimize his own accomplishments, that the discussions in Paris were 
not marked by extraordinary warmth or confidence. The Russian minister was 
apparently anxious to draw the French into closer co-o[:)eration with Russia and 
Germany. But he found little encouragement: “We can go along with Ger¬ 
many,” said Hanotaux, “ only if we can thus secure the fulfilment of our vital 
and most important interests or similar interests of yours, as in the Chinese 
question. In secondary questions such a course of action is unthinkable and 
impossible, since no government in France would last half an hour before it 
would be overthrown by the feeling of complete and unanimous indignation of 
the entire French people.” Evidently the only real tie that bound the two allies 
was their mutual distrust and dislike of England. 

The Russian minister’s reception in Berlin was marked by much greater 
cordiality. Late in October 1896 Bismarck had startled the world by revealing, 
in an inspired newspaper article, the fact of the former existence of the Rein¬ 
surance Treaty and its non-renewal by his successor. The old chancellor’s pur¬ 
pose, it was said, was to throw cold water on the Franco-Russian celebrations 
in Pans, but it is just as likely that he wanted to take his revenge on the Em¬ 
peror, for he argued that since 1890 Russian-German relations had been steadily 
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cooling. The whole affair caused a furor in Germany. The Emperor even talked 
of having the old statesman tried on a charge of high treason. But there is no 
need for discussing here the details of the episode, for it had no serious effect 
upon international relations. Whatever resentment the Russians and the Aus¬ 
trians may have felt was explained away or gradually blew over. Suilicient for 
the day were the troubles thereof. In actual fact Emperor William had taken 
his stand squarely by the rapprochement with Russia, and the relations between 
the two countries were distinctly friendly, despite the Russian Alliance with 
France.’"" 

Muraviev found the German ministers at one with the Emperor in their 
profound distrust of British designs in the east. They urged co-operation be¬ 
tween the continental powers to prevent a partition of Turkey and a general 
war. The Russian minister replied that what he feared above all things was the 
possibility of the British fleet being summoned to the Dardanelles by the British 
ambassador. Emperor William reassured him: 

“ According to my secret information Lord Salisbury, at a meeting of the Privy 
Council a week ago, asked the First Lord of the Admiralty if the British fleet, 
at the first summons of the ambassador, could enter the Dardanelles and take its 
stand before Constantinople, in the event of an attack upon a British subject or 
subjects. To this the First Lord replied by asking whether Lord Salisbury knew 
what orders would be given to the French squadron in such a case. On I^rd 
Salisbury’s negative reply the First Lord said that he would never allow such a 
summons of the English squadron into the Dardanelles, for at the present time 
it might find itself between two fires, that is between )our fleet of the Black Sea 
and the French Mediterranean squadron.” 

Besides, added the Emperor, the British could do little since they had no landing- 
force. Yet despite Britain’s weakness William urged upon Muraviev the need 
for meeting the growing friendship between England and the United States 
with a continental comliination for political as well as economic ends. It was 
a favorite idea of the Emperor which he had already expounded to the Tsar in 
the autumn of 1896. Muraviev avoided committing himself. It would be unwise, 
he thought, to drive England to extreme measures by forming a bloc. It would 
be better to co-operate in separate instances. Furthermore, he pointed out the 
limitations of French co-operation with Germany, which the German ministers 
had already stressed in their discussions with the Emperor. A continental group¬ 
ing, they argued, was useful for defensive purposes, but a close or permanent 
understanding with France would be possible only after a revision of the Treaty 
of Frankfurt. The best course for the moment would be to support Russia's 
policy of the status quo in the Near East. In as much as this was the most urgent 
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problem, Muraviev left the German capital completely at rest in his mind with 
respect to the German attitude.'®® 

The opposition of Hanotaux and the assurances of the Germans helped to 
put the quietus on the whole Nelidov project. The military and naval men, to 
be sure, continued to plan and to prepare. More and more ships were concen¬ 
trated in the Mediterranean, until in February 1897 the Russians had four 
battleships and six other war vessels in the Aegean, to say nothing of the power¬ 
ful Black Sea fleet, composed of six new battleships and several cruisers together 
with six ships of the convertible volunteer fleet.'®® But all the preparations 
went for naught. On February 19 the important Russian newspaper, Not/ote 
Vrem/ia, probably inspired, published an article entitled “Russia and Europe 
on the Bosporus,” in which the writer stressed the fact that before any move 
could be made against Constantinople, the Bosporus would have to be occupied. 
To seize the Bosporus without the consent of Turkey would produce immediate 
anarchy and incite the Turks to deeds of horror. To take the Bosporus by agree¬ 
ment with England would necessitate separate compensation for England, and 
this would be beyond the power of Russia.'^® 

We may, I think, assume that this article was published at the instigation of 
Witte or his associates. It was intended to ruin the Nelidov scheme by arousing 
the suspicions of the other powers. The Times correspondent began to make 
inquiries and was soon in a position to send home a pretty accurate account of 
the whole development of Russian naval policy in the Black Sea since 1882, duly 
emphasizing the plan to seize the Bo.sporus. Forty thousand men, he reported, 
could be sent off from the Black Sea ports. Not long afterward he reported 
that the Russian squadrons were keeping up steam and that they were pre¬ 
pared to proceed on their mission on receipt of a telegram. So the whole business 
was out and the London government knew what to expect. Of course the news 
from Russia was not the first information which the foreign office had. Salis¬ 
bury must have known for some time what the true situation was, for we have 
an interesting instruction of his dated January 20, 1897 which be goes over 
the problem. It seems that the Austrian government had suggested, at that time, 
that the English and Austrians co-operate in resisting an attack on the Straits 
by Russia. Salisbury’s reply, as usual, was that England could not make such 
engagements in advance. Besides, he pointed out, it was no longer sure that the 
Sultan would sanction or support action in his behalf. He had fortified the Dar¬ 
danelles but had neglected the Bosporus. Evidently he preferred the probability 
of being invaded by Russia to that of being assisted by the Powers: “ I knew of 
no declaration of English policy which had ever pointed in the direction of 
assisting the Sultan to an independence which he did not desire, against an 
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invader whom he himself welcomed.” Forcing the Dardanelles would now be a 
more arduous task than it would have been ten years ago. Naval experts were 
opposed even to making the attempt, without corresponding operations on the 
land side. But there was, to be sure, the possibility that England’s hand might 
be forced by disturbances in Constantinople which would endanger the lives 
of British nationals.^^^ 

In view of the general uncertainty all that could be done was to take precau- 
tions. The British fleet in the Mediterranean was hardly a match for the Russian 
squadrons in that sea and in the Black Sea, especially if they were supported by 
the French. The British Channel fleet was therefore sent on a “ visit ” to Gibral¬ 
tar. During the latter part of February and the early part of March the ships of 
that fleet were available for use in the Mediterranean. Under the circumstances 
Nelidov himself lost hope of realizing his plan. The famous project was gradu¬ 
ally lost from sight.^^* 

A few words remain to be said about the reform program of the powers. By 
the beginning of February 1897 the ambassadors, by dint of hard and steady 
labor, had completed a scheme of reform running to sixty-four pages. The 
scheme was based frankly upon the measures already introduced by the Sultan, 
in the hope that it miglit be made palatable to the Turks. But the program was 
never even submitted to the Porte, because the Armenian question was soon 
lost sight of in the new Cretan crisis. As a matter of fact the plan would probably 
have been no more successful than those previously put forward. So long as the 
“ idiotically criminal conduct ” of the Armenian revolutionaries continued, it 
was unlikely that the ** disturbances ” would end. “ I cannot see how the state of 
the Christians is to be improved while this agitation continues,” wrote vice-consul 
Williams from Van on January 24. No scheme of reforms, he added, would be 
likely to satisfy them. They had gathered in large numbers in Persia, just over 
the Turkish frontier, and were making every effort to organize a general revolt, 
if possible in conjunction with Greeks, Macedonians and other Christian groups, 
provoke a fresh effusion of blood and thus force the powers to intervene further. 
Mr. Elliot, one of the British consuls who visited the Persian camp in May 1897, 
found that there were about fifteen hundred of the Armenians living on the 
inhabitants. “ It is clear,” he reported, “ that the leaders of these men, at any 
rate, arc no patriots, but reckless and dissolute ruffians.” In August two large 
parties crossed the Turkish frontier, surprised a Kurdish camp and killed or 
barbarously mutilated men, women and children. At the same time there were 
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new bomb outrages in Constantinople, and the ambassadors were warned that 
if the powers refused to act, the revolutionaries would carry out a project “ which 
is far more terrible than that of the great assassin, a project the idea of which 
fills even us with terror.” But the powers did not move. Perhaps they had come 
to realize that the revolutionaries, who were so free in sacrificing others, were 
simply exploiting the interest of the Christian nations, and perhaps they had 
learned that the more vigorously they interfered the worse the Turkish massacres 
and reprisals became. Since the reform question had been shelved the Turks had 
behaved well. The vali of Van had successfully frustrated all efforts on the part 
of the Moslems to take revenge for the massacre of the Kurds in August. Gradu¬ 
ally the revolutionaries themselves realized that Europe was through with them. 
Of the Armenian question less and less was heard until, by the end of 1897, 
may be said that the storm had blown over.^^* 
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XI 

The Greek-Turkish War 




E urope lost interest in ihe Armenian question in the spring of 
1897 because by that time the storm centre in the Near East had passed 
again to Macedonia and Crete The action of the powers in behalf of the 
Armenians quite naturally revived the hopes of the Macedonian revolutionaries. 
Throughout the summer and autumn of i8g6 there were sporadic outbreaks 
and raids in tlie more inaccessible regions. Visits were exchanged between the 
rulers of Serbia, Bulgaria and Montenegro. There was much talk of the organi¬ 
zation of a Balkan League to partition Macedonia between the three Slav states. 
The Greeks had already become alarmed by the activity of the Bulgarians in 
Macedonia and by the more aggressive program of the Serbs. In November 1894 
there had been founded at Athens a secret organization designed to consolidate 
the national forces and to stimulate the government to defend the rights of 
Hellenism abroad. Its program was to carry on the propaganda of the Greek 
idea and to work for the gradual liberation of all Greeks still under Turkish 
domination. This committee, which was joined by many influential and wealthy 
Greeks, took the name Ethm}{e Hetama, and was to play a large part in the 
events of 1896-1897. Its immediate object, so contemporary writers tell us, was 
to counteract the Bulgarian organization in Macedonia. It has even been said 
that the Greek government was prevented, by pressure from the members of 
the committee, from taking a stronger line in the Cretan question in 1896 be¬ 
cause the Ethnike Hetairia looked upon Macedonia as die proper sphere for 
immediate action.’ 

While the Ethnike Hetairia was making preparation for a concerted drive 
in Macedonia, the Cretan leaders were not idle. As month after month passed 
in discussion of the details of the reform program without producing any con¬ 
crete results, the Christian elements began to have doubts whether the whole 
thing was seriously meant. It was said that the military commander in Crete 
was frustrating the efforts of the Christian governor, and that the latter was a 
mere figurehead. Moslem committees in Constantinople, who took their mot 

^ S. G.: “La Guerre dc 1897” {Revue de Drott International et de Ugidation Comparie, 
XXX, 1898, pp 25-87), pp. 32-3; Georges Strcit. “La Question Cretoisc au Point dc Vue Inter¬ 
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Guerre Greco-Turque (Pans, 1898), pp. 3-4. On the visits of the Balkan rulers sec especially 
Slobodan Jovanovi^: Vlada Alehjandra Obrenoviia, I, pp. 331-4. 
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d’ordre from Yilcliz, were reported to be fomenting opposition to reform in the 
island, and to be doing everything to show that the program could not be 
worked. The charge was often repeated, but its truth can hardly be established. 
Observers on the spot gave a somewhat divergent explanation of the trouble. 
Sir A. Biliotti, the British consul at Canea, reported that the Christians spoke 
with such exaggeration of the concessions that had been made to them that the 
Moslems became convinced that all their interests had been sacrificed. The 
French consul, M. Blanc, thought the root of the difficulty lay in the fact that 
the Cretans wanted the powers to show the same interest in them that they 
showed in the Armenians. Colonel Chermside, who had a very wide experience 
in Turkish administrative work, declared roundly that the Christians were 
afraid that the new charter would actually work and thus serve to postpone 
indefinitely the annexation of the island to Greece.^ 

Sir Charles Eliot compared the perpetual quarrel between the Christians 
and Moslems in Crete to a vendetta, similar to the Albanian blood-feuds.® 
Resumption of the feud was always marked by a few murders on one side or 
the other. On January 4, nSejy the consuls reported outrages of this sort, which 
rapidly spread over the island. The Moslem population quickly sought refuge 
in the coast towns, the wretched columns forming a convenient target for the 
insurgents as they wound their way through the narrow river valleys. While 
the foreign representatives were desperately trying to organize the gendarmerie 
provided for by the reforms of August 1896 and while they were using their 
best efforts to restore order, two of the leading members of the Ethnike Hetairia 
arrived in Crete towards the end of January. Though nothing definite is known 
of their objects and activities, it would appear that the organization was pre¬ 
pared to use the Cretan question as an opening wedge for the furtherance of 
Its schemes with respect to Macedonia. It is stated, even by very Grccophil 
writers, that the house of the Greek consul at Canea, M. Gennadis, was the 
very centre of insurrectionary activity, the outcome of which was the establish¬ 
ment of a new Insurrectionary Assembly aiming at union of the island with 
Greece."* 

The situation developed rapidly. On February 2 fighting began around 
Canea, and on February 4 the town went up in flames, much firing and massa¬ 
cring making the confusion worse confounded. On February 5 the Greek consul, 
Gennadis, sent to Athens a fateful telegram, in the following terms: “The 
Turkish sokhers have given the signal for massacre by shooting from the ram- 
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parts into the town. I have asked the consuls to debark marines to save what is 
possible; the consuls have refused. No hope. The Christians of the town will 
all be massacred.” * 

The consuls later denied with some warmth that they had been asked to 
land troops and that they had refused. Whatever the truth may be, it is fairly 
clear that Gennadis painted in very dark colors, probably with a definite pur¬ 
pose. His telegram proved decisive in Athens. The foreign minister, M. Skouses, 
had from the first insisted that the Moslems were systematically undermining 
the work of reform, and that they were responsible for all the trouble. The news 
from Crete spread like wildfire through the Greek capital. Sensational tele¬ 
grams followed one another. The press o’erleapt all bounds in its demands for 
action. Huge mobs surged about the Chamber. The steady and widespread 
propaganda of the Cretan Committee and the Ethnikc Hetairia had been well 
done. Tlie public was thoroughly aroused. For the moment, it is clear, no gov¬ 
ernment in Greece (where all governments were weak) could have resisted the 
popular pressure. Greek warships and transports were immediately despatched 
to Canea to protect Greek nationals and take off refugees. To the warnings of 
the foreign ministers the Greek government simply replied that, since the powers 
would not protect the Greeks, the Athens government would have to do so.® 

On February 6 the Ethnike Hetairia issued a fervent and flowery appeal to 
the Cretans: 

“ Fortune is favorable. The time has come^ After long ages of suffering and 
tears the blindness of the conqueror has rendered all dealings with tyranny im¬ 
possible, and impossible all toleration, all attempt at life in common with an 
implacable foe. The last endeavour of civilized Europe, which desired to save 
the wreck of the established order, and to gild over a false peace, has failed. Many 
a time have you given up in vain the laurels of victory which crowned the arms 
of Crete, the priceless fruit of so much bloodshed, and of so many sacrifices, to 
the interests of Europe. . . . Barbarism cannot be changed to civilization by the 
expedients of diplomacy. There is but one solution, the solution for which the 
Cretan people has for centuries prayed, and which they have pursued through 
the blood of countless martyrs. The prayer of the living and the voice of the dead 
unite in one overpowering desire, in one sole determination inevitable and sweet. 
Proclaim the union with your Hellenic motherland. Tn her bosom you will find 
the calm of tender affection, in her countenance a mother’s smile In union with 
her you will find relief from unbearable ills, the joy of liberty, the support of 
your prosperity.” 

Two days later the Cretan Central Committee issued a similar appeal, though 
in somewhat less emotional terms. One can hardly escape the impression that 


® Affaire dc Cfhe, no. ii. 
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aflairs had been pretty carefully planned in advance when one learns that 
simultaneously with the first proclamation, on February 6, the insurgent leaders 
in Crete decreed the union with Greece and appealed to the King of the Hellenes 
to assume possession of the island/ 

The Greek government was not slow in following up the demands of the 
rebels. On February 10 Prince George, the second son of the King, left the 
Piraeus for Crete with four torpedoboats. The foreign minister insisted that 
the warships were necessary to prevent the landing of large Turkish contin¬ 
gents that were being despatched. According to the British ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople the Turkish government had no intention of sending troops. It is 
perfectly bootless to weigh the pros and cons in this matter. The plain facts 
were that the Greek people, by nature excitable, had been thoroughly roused 
by the propaganda of the revolutionary organizations and driven into a frenzy 
by the lurid reports from Crete and the sensational stories of the thousands of 
refugees who were being landed daily at the Piraeus. They demanded action, 
and the government was quite unable to resist the demand. To tell the truth 
the Greek foreign minister made little enough effort to resist. Talking like a 
member of the Hctniria to the Austrian charge d’affaires he forgot himself to 
such an extent as to say “ that Greece would sooner raise a general conflagration 
by means of her large communities at Constantinople and all over the East 
than yield in the matter of Crete.” The three hundred thousand Greeks in the 
Turkish capital would set fire to the place.® Prince George’s filibustering ex¬ 
pedition was simply the culmination of a general movement. The Greeks, who 
were already shipping volunteers and munitions to Crete in large numbers, 
were [ireparing for a bombardment and attack upon Canea as a preliminary 
to taking possession of the island.® 

Prince George arrived off Canea on February 12, but left again on the next 
day. Why.^ No one knows. It may be that the whole expedition was intended 
simply as a demonstration of the dynasty’s patriotism, which was seriously 
questioned by the Hetairia. It has also been thought that King George of Greece 
had received assurances from the Tsar, and possibly from Austrian circles, that 
Crete should go to his son. Prince George left, it is said, because he discovered 
on his arrival that the situation was quite different from what had been pictured 
to him.'" The whole episode did not mean much, for on February 13 Colonel 
Vassos left the Piraeus with fifteen hundred men, landed soon after near Canea 
and joined the insurrectionary forces. At the same time the rebels began the 
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^6o PHIL-HELLENIC AGITATION IN EUROPE 

attack upon the town. The governor, realizing that the situation had gotten 
entirely out of hand, fled on board a Russian ship and sought refuge at Corfu.^^ 
In order to understand the attitude of the great powers towards the exciting 
events in Crete and Greece, one must remember the special features presented by 
this case. King George of Greece was the son of Christian of Denmark. One 
of his sisters was the wife of the Prince of Wales, the other was the mother of 
Tsar Nicholas. His eldest son Constantine was married to the sister of Emperor 
William, whose mother was the Empress Frederick, eldest daughter of Queen 
Victoria. The Danish royal family more than any other cultivated dynastic 
connexions and loyalties. Through the King’s family relationships the Greeks 
undoubtedly hoped to gain much. The Tsar, the Empress Frederick, the Prince 
of Wales and Queen Victoria were, indeed, deeply moved by the heart-rending 
appeals that reached them from Athens. They did all they possibly could to 
influence their governments to support the Greek cause against the Turk. Only 
the German Emperor was unmoved by these family considerations. His reply 
to the beseeching letters of his sister and mother was simply the novel if cynical 
suggestion that his uncle, the Prince of Wales, might act as the Cosur de Lion 
of a new crusade against the infidel Turk.^* 

The tide of Phil-Hellenism, while considerable, did not rise to extraordinary 
heights in the continental countries. In both Germany and France the earlier 
admiration and sympathy for the Greeks had been somewhat tempered by the 
fact that the little state was in financial default, and that the realization of 
the Greek aspirations might mean the collapse of the Ottoman Empire and the 
loss of an impressively large investment. Of all the continental peoples the 
Itali.ins were perhaps most whole-heartedly on the Hellenic side.^® 

England was the centre of the agitation in behalf of the Cretans and Greeks, 
as it was the focal point of the Armenian movement. It should be pointed out 
at the very beginning that there was not the almost unanimous outburst that 
had characterized the action in behalf of the Armenians. But the liberal and 
radical groups were nearly all on the side of the Greeks, and shared the opinion 
expressed by Sir William Harcourt when he said that every breach in the in¬ 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire was so much gain for mankind.'^ Sympathy 
for the Greeks had always run strong among British liberals. It was, in fact, part 
of the classical tradition and part of the political credo of those who prided 
themselves on their championship of enlightened ideas. Byron Societies did 
their share to keep alive the Phil-Hellcnic sentiment. William Watson greeted 
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the news of the Greek expedition to Greece with a poem which reflected very 
well tlie psychology of these circles: 

Hellas Hail! 

Little land so great of heart, 

’Midst a world so abject grown, 

Must thou play thy glorious part, 

Hellas, gloriously alone 
Shame on Europe’s arms, if she 
Leave her nohlcst work to thee! 

Not since first thy winc-dark wave 
Laughed in multitudinous mirth. 

Hath a deed more pure and brave 
Flushed the wintry cheek of Earth, 

There is heard no melody 
Like thy footsteps on the sea. 

While dynastic influence and a considerable amount of public pressure was 
being thrown into the scales in favor of the Greek claims, the governments 
were, one and all, exceedingly cautious from the very beginning. Diplomacy 
as a rule has little liking for filibustering expeditions and coups de main, which 
are the very negation of the principle of negotiation. Greece was violating inter¬ 
national law, an offense which, when committed by a small state, is a serious 
matter. Furthermore, European statesmen had just passed through months of 
acute crisis in Near Eastern affairs. It must be remembered that by February 
1897 Nehdov’s plans were pretty generally known in inner circles. In the 
European chancelleries, therefore, it was felt to be necessary above all things to 
prevent another crisis that might lead to serious conflict. As M. Lavisse so aptly 
put it, the powers were riveted together by mutual suspicion.^® They were so 
terrified by the prospect of a general European war that they took refuge in 
united action. The essential thing, as they saw it, was to avoid any isolated 
action. To be sure, it had been shown in the Armenian affair that the Concert 
of Europe could operate only on a minimum program, and minimum programs 
were usually worthless. Even so, better to do nothing than to get involved in a 
great war. It is more important to be French than to be Armenian or Cretan 
or Greek, said M. Francis Charmes, a leading French political writer. The senti¬ 
ment was no doubt widely shared in governmental circles. 

Speaking in the house of lords on February 15 Lord Salisbury, referring 
to the Greek expedition to Crete, said that “ all the Powers, without exception, 
were of the opinion that this was a most ill-advised act.” They retained their 
opinion of its “ utter unwisdom ” and were not disposed to sanction it. Britain 
intended, under the circumstances, to continue her efforts to work in concert with 
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the other powers.’* The prime minister took a perfectly realistic view of the sltna- 
tion. From the reports that reached him he was convinced that the Christians 
in Crete were as much to blame for the trouble as were the Moslems. To the 
Queen, who bombarded him with letters from her Greek relatives, he wrote 
that even though England could not take vigorous action in any movement in 
favor of the Sultan, it would be out of the question to unite Crete with Greece. 
There was no use in bringing up the much-quoted precedent of the East 
Rumelian rising in 1885. The fact was that in 1897 the abandonment of Crete 
to Greece would mean the beginning of the partition of the Ottoman Empire, 
with insurrections in Macedonia and elsewhere. To support the Cretans would 
result in conflict with the other powers.^’^ 

This was a fairly accurate statement of the situation. Whatever may have 
been the personal feeling of Tsar Nicholas, his ministers were absolutely op¬ 
posed to the Greek claims from the very start. Muraviev, the foreign minister, 
was a man of no great ability or consequence, but Witte and other powerful 
influences were determined to have peace at almost any price while Russia 
was busy in the Far East. Muraviev therefore announced that Russia would 
take part in any concerted action against the ‘‘intolerable aspirations” of 
Greece.'® He suggested representations at Athens and put forward the proposal 
that the powers should land troops from their ships at Canca to help the Turkish 
authorities restore order. Crete, he suggested, should be held in trust (“ dans 
une sorte de depot ”) by the powers until its fate could be settled. It has been 
said that the Russians offered to let the Greeks have Crete if they would turn 
over Suda Bay to the Russian government for a naval base, but we have no way 
of checking the story. Anyway, Russia at the outset declared her strong oppo¬ 
sition to the idea of union of the island with Greece.'® 

The Russian suggestions were warmly supported by the German govern¬ 
ment, which in Near Eastern affairs had come to accept the Russian view sans 
phrase. Germany, it was said in Berlin, cared nothing about the matter in hand 
and was interested solely in the principle of the thing. The idea of a third-rate 
power like Greece acting against the will of the great powers was simply in¬ 
tolerable. Germany would support any suggestion for action, provided it was 
understood that Crete should not be joined to Greece.^® England also agreed 
to follow the Russian suggestions. On February 15 the admirals in command 
at Canea each landed about one hundred marines, the French, Austrians and 
Italians following the lead of Russia, Germany and England.*^ 
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The action of the powers could not, of course, settle the question. Five or 
six hundred men in ruined Canea might restore and preserve order there, but 
they could not affect the insurgents in the mountains, or the forces of Vassos, 
who were co-operating with them. The great question was how to induce the 
Greek government to withdraw its troops. The Russian ambassador at Berlin, 
Count Osten-Sacken, had on February 10 already mooted the suggestion made 
by Goluchowski in the summer of 1896, namely, to blockade the Piraeus. The 
German foreign office was ready to go the limit, but in the opinion of the Em¬ 
peror higher leadership was necessary. On February 14 he went over the 
heads of his ministers and took the whole matter in hand personally. From this 
time on German policy in this question was the Emperor’s policy. He himself 
claimed credit for what was done. Now what was the policy The Emperor 
visited the ambassadors of England, France, Austria and Russia. Declarations 
of disapprobation were of no use, he said. What was needed was vigorous action 
against the Greek fleet, and if necessary a blockade of the Piraeus.^* 

The Austrians could not do otheiwise than accept the proposal they had 
themselves originally made. The Russians were perfectly willing to join in a 
blockade of Greece. Hanotaux, while not enthusiastic, thought it would be the 
only sensible procedure if coercion was to be used at all. The Italians were cool, 
but certainly would have joined if the other powers had been in agreement. 
All depended upon England, just as in the previous summer. On February 17 
the cabinet met. Whatever Salisbury’s own ideas may have been, it turned out 
that the Unionist element in the cabinet, and others like Goschen and Hicks 
Beach, would not listen to a blockade. The least they would accept for Crete 
was a posiiion of complete autonomy within the Ottoman Empire. Until this 
had been secured they would oppose all measures of coercion against Greece. 
Salisbury, who was clearly anxious lest too great concessions to the Cretans 
might start trouble in the Balkans, was helpless against Chamberlain and his 
followers in the cabinet. His hands were tied.*® 

The Germans at first refused to consider the British suggestion. The Cretan 
question, they argued, could not even be discussed until the Greeks had with¬ 
drawn their forces. Otherwise Europe would be acting under pressure from 
Athens. Furthermore, the appetite of the Balkan states would be whetted. There 
would be no stopping further outbreaks in southeastern Europe. For a week the 
powers wrangled about the course to be pursued, until on February 24 the 
Russian government brought forward a program intended to be a compromise 
between the British and the German views: there was to be no annexation of 
Crete by Greece, but the island was to be given autonomy. An ultimatum was 
to be sent to Greece requiring the government to withdraw the troops, failing 
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whicli “ suitable rigorous measures ” were to be used, in the form of a blockade 
of tlie Piraeus or direct action against the Greek forces in Crete. 

This proposal was accepted by all the powers, including England, the 
British government insisting, however, on a toning down of the language of 
the Russian note. There is no need for entering upon all the details of the dis¬ 
cussion. The documents in the British Blue Books and French Yellow Books 
on this Cretan a^^alr alone number more than three thousand, the equivalent 
of about twelve ordinary volumes. It would take a whole book to analyze them 
in detail. Suffice it to say that on March 2 identic notes were handed to the 
Greek and Turkish governments. These notes expressed the determination of 
the powers to endow Crete with “ an absolutely effective autonomy ” under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan. The Greek government was therefore called upon 
to withdraw its ships and forces within six days. In case of refusal the powers 
were “ irrevocably determined not to hesitate at any measures of constraint.’* 
The Porte made no difficulty, and accepted the principle of autonomy. But the 
Greeks were obdurate. Affairs in Crete had been going from bad to worse. 
The insurgents had attempted an attack upon Canea, ignoring the warnings 
of the admirals. As a result the foreign warships, on February 21, had fired 
upon the insurgent forces. The incident caused a tremendous outbreak of in¬ 
dignation, especially in England, where many people regarded the action as 
open partisanship for the Turk. In Greece the excitement reached unheard-of 
proportions. Mobs surged about on the square before the palace, snatching up 
the newspapers, of which new editions were being sold every few minutes. The 
demand for war was so strong that no one could think of resisting it. The King 
himself was obliged to humor the crowds with brave utterances in order to 
avoid being swept away by the tide.^^ 

Under the circumstances the Greek reply could be nothing but a rejection 
of the terms of the powers. The Athens government refused the offer of auton¬ 
omy and demanded annexation on the basis of a plebiscite. While willing to 
recall its ships, it insisted that the troops stay in Crete until the island was 
pacified. The reply was clearly unsatisfactory, and the next step, equally clearly, 
was to apply measures of constraint. The admirals of all the powers were unani¬ 
mously in favor of blockading the Piraeus and other Greek ports, and the con¬ 
tinental governments were one and all in favor of following their advice. But 
the British government refused to do the logical thing. It was not that he had 
any sympathy with the Greeks, said Lord Salisbury to the German ambassador, 
but that public opinion forced the government to adopt a slower pace. It would 
be better to start with the blockade of Crete and possibly of the Gulf of Volo, 
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a method “ at once more effective and less exasperating/’ The British premier 
even went so far as to suggest that the Greek troops in Crete might be used 
as a gendarmerie force, under the divided command of the powers, a suggestion 
which the Germans thought would turn the powers into a laughingstock, and 
which Muraviev flatly rejected. The Russian minister proposed that Crete be 
occupied by some ten thousand troops furnished by any two powers with a 
European mandate, for example, France and Italy. This suited England, but did 
not suit France and Italy. In the end the British sent a further six hundred men 
to the island and the other powers, excepting Germany and Austria, did like¬ 
wise. On March 18 the admirals proclaimed the blockade, to take effect March 
21, and on March 19 they announced the granting of autonomy, but neither of 
these developments had much effect on the situation. The insurgents wanted 
union with Greece, not autonomy. They paid no attention to the blockade, and 
it was not thought advisable to cut off their food supply. In Crete a regular war 
took place between the rebels and the forces of the powers. The former were 
in the mountains, the latter m the coast towns. Whatever may be said of the 
action of the admirals, their position was a most difficult one. They could hardly 
get at their opponents. No decision could be reached in this way.^® 

The course of European diplomacy with regard to the Near Eastern ques¬ 
tion was simply repeating itself. Once again the British government refused to 
act in accord with the other powers. It was a question of breaking up the Con¬ 
cert or breaking up the cabinet, and under such circumstances English states¬ 
men always prefer to sacrifice the Concert. All this did not disturb the German 
Emperor very much. His distrust of British policy in the Near East was as 
profound as that of the Russians, and he had therefore striven from the start 
to invoke action by the three Empires, followed by France and Italy, even with¬ 
out England: “We can do without England. The Continent must for once 
show the British that it cannot be made a fool of,” he noted on one report. To 
die Tsar he telegraphed, when the note to Greece had finally been agreed upon: 

“ You sec by the result that your demarche has rallied all the Powers, willing 
or not, to a common demonstration, which will, I hope, make the Peace of Europe 
an undisturbed one. You have shown the world once more that if the 3 great 
Empires marchent d'accord and arc joined by the other great Continental Powers, 
i.e. if the whole Continent keeps together in an unbroken front, the rest of the 
world must follow us, even the strongest! The King of Greece must be clean 
mad if he does not stop in his mad attempt to set the world on fire ‘ pour y 
allumcr sa pipe/ ” 

But the Emperor’s elation at the prospective consummation of the conti¬ 
nental “ combine ” was soon tempered when he realized that a naval action 
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without England was bound to be futile.^^ The Greeks felt encouraged by the 
attitude of the English and had no faith whatever in the punitive measures 
threatened by the other powers. But it is doubtful whether the English were 
doing the King of Greece and his cabinet a good turn. King George used some 
strong and threatening language on occasion. He is reported to have declared 
that he would take Crete and, if the powers tried to stop him, that he would 
put himself at the head of the nation with 300,000 Greeks and put the match 
to the insurrection in Macedonia and elsewhere. To an English visitor he re¬ 
marked that within an hour of the declaration of a blockade of Greece he would 
send his troops across the frontier of Thessaly. There would then he a general 
rising of the Greeks throughout the Ottoman Empire, and probably insurrec¬ 
tions in Macedonia, Arabia and Syria.^® But these threats need not be taken 
too seriously. The King had to put on a brave front to maintain his prestige 
and to scare the European powers, if he could. Other evidence would seem to 
show that at bottom he and his ministers would have welcomed a blockade of 
the Piraeus, which would have enabled them to draw back with dignity under 
force majeure, and so to have saved their faces before the Greek public. The 
government clearly would have accepted an autonomous regime for Oete, had 
it dared. Throughout March the ministers were in negotiation with the Porte, 
evidently trying to reach an agreement on this basis. But they necdetl more to 
satisfy the country than the Porte felt able to offer, and it may be that Russia 
or some other power warned the Turks against giving up Cretc.“® 

By some writers it has been claimed that the efforts at a settlement between 
Turkey and Greece were wrecked by nefarious German and Russian influ¬ 
ences. The Emperor William, it is said, wanted war and wanted it badly.®® 
But there is no evidence of German instigation beyond the hearsay that passed 
into the reports of journalists. On February 28 Waldersee noted in his diary 
that the Emperor’s brother, Prince Henry, reported William as having asked 
the Turkish ambassador why the Sultan did not proceed against the Greeks, 
and telling him that the Sultan should act with the greatest vigor if he valued 
German friendship.®^ But even if this indirect evidence is accepted, it will be 
noted that the Emperor’s remark was made wilh reference to the Cretan ques¬ 
tion. As soon as the danger of conflict spread from Crete to Macedonia the 
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ii,inperor was as much worried by the prospect of European war as was anyone.®* 
It will be recalled that the Greek organization, Ethnike Hetairia, was de¬ 
signed to further Greek interests in Macedonia by revolutionary means. For 
this group the Cretan aflair was a secondary sphere of action. The chief theatre 
of operations was to be Thessaly and Epirus and then Macedonia. The society 
had practically complete control of the army, since three quarters of the officers 
were members, and the King was helpless against it. The organization was in 
some ways anti dynastic and did not even hesitate to send the ruler threatening 
letters.®'^ For some time the members of the society had been assembling volun¬ 
teers on the border. It was claimed that there were twelve thousand armed men 
available for duty. On March 19 the Greek commander on the frontier received 
orders from the war minister to deliver five hundred thousand cartridges to 
the Hetairists, and to help them get over the border, but to do it secretly.®^ 
While all this was going on, the government, under pressure, was concentrating 
the regular troops in Thessaly. On February 15 there were only five thousand 
troops in die north. By February 27 there were about twenty-five thousand. 
Complete mobilization was ordered on March 15. On March 21 the French 
minister at Athens reported that almost all the troops had been sent to the 
north, about forty-five thousand to Thessaly and about twenty-five thousand 
to Epirus. The excitement in Greece was tremendous, and the demand for war 
was rapidly becoming irresistible.®® 

In view of the Greek preparations, the Turks began to take precautionary 
measures. They too concentrated their forces on the frontier. At the same time 
the Sultan attempted to make an agreem^nr, that is a military convention, with 
Serbia, and to establish closer contact w th Roumania. Neither of these feelers 
bore fruit.’’® Both the Bulgarians and the Serbs were very much excited by the 
prospect that Greece might secure Crete while the other Balkan states obtained 
nothing. They were in favor of the status quo, reported the French minister 
at Belgrade, but the status quo for all. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, probably 
stimulated by the Macedonian organizations, was ready to take steps to pre¬ 
pare for all eventualities. In January 1897 there appeared at Athens a Bulgarian 
representative who proposed that Bulgaria and Greece together lay before the 
ambassadors of the powers at Constantinople their demand for reforms in 
Macedonia according to the provisions of Article XXIII of the Treaty of Berlin. 
A similar demarche was made at Belgrade. The Greek government, it is said, 
took the view that no reliance was to be placed upon Turkish promises of re- 
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form. What was needed was a definition of spheres of influence in Macedonia. 
The suggestion was one which the Bulgarians were always loath to accept, 
because their claims in Macedonia were quite incompatible with the aspira¬ 
tions of the Greeks and Serbs. They did, we are told, agree to leave Greece the 
littoral, with Saloniki, but insisted on a corridor to the Aegean for Bulgaria. 
The Greeks, incredible though it may seem, evidently rejected the proposal. 
The negotiations therefore came to naught so far as Bulgaria and Greece were 
concerned. At Belgrade, however, the proposals from Sofia were more favor¬ 
ably received. The Serbian public was anxious for action, but the government 
knew that the army was unprepared and that it would be impossible to mobilize 
the forces even for a few months. Under the circumstances co-operation with 
Bulgaria seemed the wiser course. In the last days of February King Alexander 
paid a visit to Sofia which resulted in a gentlemen’s understanding on March i. 
This provided that every question touching the interests of the Bulgarians and 
Serbs in the Ottoman Empire should be settled by agreement; that neither 
party should undertake single-handedly anything that might disturb the status 
quo, either politically or militarily; that, so long as spheres of interest had not 
been defined by mutual agreement, neither party should put obstacles in the way 
of the other but should aid in all national, ecclesiastical and educational ques¬ 
tions. Montenegro was to be invited to join in this ngreement.^^ 

The Russian government was evidently informed of these proceedings and 
gave them its blessing. Muraviev was greatly exercised by the threat of trouble 
in Macedonia and was anxious to prevent a possible clash between Serbia and 
Bulgaria or between either of these states and the Turks. Indeed, the Russian 
government was throwing all its influence into the scales to effect a reconcilia¬ 
tion between the Bulgarian and Greek churches, and was by no means favor¬ 
ably disposed towards Serb plans for the erection of a Serbian patriarchate. 
It was with the same general purpose in mind that Muraviev exerted himself 
to stop possible aggression by Greece in Macedonia. The Greeks were shipping 
all their men and supplies by sea from the Piraeus to Volo, the railroad to 
Thessaly being still incomplete. The Russian minister therefore urged upon 
the powers the blockade of Volo as the most effective way of putting a stop 
to preparations. Speaking to the British ambassador he used very strong lan¬ 
guage: “ If England abstained at this juncture, the concert of the Powers would 
be broken up; it would lead probably to war breaking out between Turkey 
and Greece, and to a general conflagration in Macedonia. The responsibility of 
this would fall on Her Majesty’s Government.”^® But not even this warning 
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sufficed to unite the British cabinet. Salisbury was obliged to announce that 
England would join in a blockade of Volo only if the Greeks and Turks refused 
to withdraw their troops fifty kilometers from the border. The admirals, how¬ 
ever, were pressing continuously for a blockade of the Piraeus, which all the 
powers urgently recommended. Reluctantly the British, on March 31, promised 
to join if all the powers approved. At last all were prepared to act, but there 
followed several days of discussion as to the ways and means of the blockade, 
and finally the whole project was allowed to drop. Events had made the 
blockade utterly futile.^® 

April 6 was the anniversary of Greek independence, and it was generally 
feared that, in the enthusiasm of the moment, the Greeks might take irrevoca¬ 
ble steps. On the suggestion of Russia both the Greek and Turkish governments 
were warned on that day that the powers would hold the aggressor res[)onsible 
for all the consequences of a clash, and that “ whatever the issue of the struggle 
might be, they would in no case allow the aggressor to derive the least benefit 
from it.” The Greeks ignored all these warnings. On April 3 the foreign min¬ 
ister admitted that war had been decided upon. A week later some two thou¬ 
sand Greek irregulars crossed the frontier and attacked the Turkish outposts. 
The Turks were mobilized and ready, yet for more than ten days they main¬ 
tained a strict defensive. The Sultan, no doubt, was anxious to avoid war, though 
the military party in Constantinople was pressing for it. When on April 17 the 
Greek regulars attacked, there was no further holding back. The Ottoman gov¬ 
ernment broke off relations and declared war.*® 

The German Emperor has been accused of having forced the war and of 
having encouraged the military party in the Turkish capital.'*’ Whether this 
was the fact or not one cannot definitely say. The reports of the Greek diplo¬ 
mats show that they firmly believed it.'*“ The German documents, significantly 
enough, have a considerable lacuna between April 3 and A[)ril ii, but they 
make it clear that the Austrians and the Germans had become convinced that 
the only way out of the Cretan embroglio was through vMr. The Russians evi¬ 
dently shared this view.*’’ Of the victory of the Turks there could be no serious 
question. Apart from their greater manpower (ultimately they could put over 
a million men into the field), their preparations were better than they had been 
on the eve of any war they had fought in modern times. Under the direction 
ot General von der Goltz Pasha the whole system had been overhauled in the 
preceding dozen years. The mobilization and campaign plans had been care- 
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fully worked out, and the frontiers had been exhaustively studied. Excellent 
military schools had been established, and many of the younger staff officers 
were German trained. In 1893 government had rearmed the infantry. The 
artillery was equipped with Krupp guns. The only great weakness of the gov¬ 
ernment was its desperate need for funds. This problem was solved with note¬ 
worthy ease: the government simply took over the pension funds and the Caisses 
Agricoles and raised a “ voluntary loan. Everything was ready and the mili¬ 
tary men were more than eager to try out the new system.'*^ 

The Greeks were in no way ready to meet such an adversary, and the govern¬ 
ment knew it. At best they could put into the field about one hundred thousand 
men. But the army was not a trained fighting force, it was part of the political 
machine. Anyone could buy himself off and evade the conscription system. The 
officers were almost all political appointees, the men in the ranks were un¬ 
equipped and untrained. Of discipline there was hardly a trace. Artillery was 
inadequate, and the supply of small arms was not sufficient until the end of the 
war. The government then secured a large number of Gras rifles, much inferior 
to the Martini-Henris of the Turkish troops, and not to be compared to the new 
Mausers of which the Turks had several hundred thousand on hand. The sup¬ 
ply system was pathetic. Of plans of campaign there was nothing worth men¬ 
tion. No one in his right mind could hope for victory under these cirumstances. 
The government, indeed, seems to have hoped, with Micawber, that something 
“ would turn up ” to save it from its folly. Once the war had started, efforts 
were made to secure the aid of Bulgaria. The Bulgarians had a considerable 
force mobilized upon the frontier, but even if they had been willing to throw 
in their lot with the Greeks, they were prevented from doing so by strong warn¬ 
ings from Russia: “We received an order which we could not disobey without 
compromising our very existence,” said Karavelov soon after. The Bulgarians, 
like the Serbs, had to confine their activity to demands for bishoprics in Mace¬ 
donia, and were obliged to content themselves with promises from the Porte. 
It was only after many months of waiting that they secured what they wanted. 
By that time the Greeks had been thoroughly beaten and the Near Eastern ques¬ 
tion had passed from the critical phase.^® 

There is no need in a book of this sort for a full discussion of the campaigns 
in Thessaly and Epirus. The Turks held the advantageous side of the frontier 
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and soon pushed the Greeks back from the Meluna Pass. Larissa was abandoned 
and the army retreated upon Pharsalos. By that time, that is, before the war was 
two weeks old, the Greek forces were completely demoralized and in a state of 
dissolution. It was nothing but a rabble that streamed back over the plains. Ex¬ 
cepting the valiant resistance of General Smolensky at Velestino there was 
nothing the Greeks could point to with pride. According to many observers 
they showed only cowardice. Often they could have held, in Thessaly and 
Epirus, but they preferred to run away. The fleet, which commanded the sea, 
was expected to do great things, but beyond a futile bombardment of Prevesa 
and a few similar exploits it accomplished nothing. Even if Saloniki was too 
strong to attack, the effort might at least have been made to cut the Turkish 
supply lines at Kavalla or Dedeagach. But it was said by some that the fleet 
lacked the necessary fuel to keep the sea, and by others that the King would not 
allow It to act, because he hoped that when the Turks reached Larissa the 
powers would intervene. The whole war, says one writer, was “ unc guerre 
simulce, Active, fausse.” To make a long story short, the Greeks were, within 
a few weeks, completely and hopelessly defeated. The Italian volunteers, who 
had hurried to the scene under the leadership of Ricciotti Garibaldi, were utterly 
disgusted with what they saw and experienced. The warmest Phil-Hellenes 
found it difficult to say much in favor of their protege.*® 

The powers, says Sir Charles Eliot, “ behaved like the managers of a prize¬ 
fight. They held the stakes — Crete — en depot, and laid down the rules for the 
game — for instance, that the aggressor would not be allowed to obtain any 
advantage from the conflict, whatever the result might be.” As umpires, natu¬ 
rally, they also had to decide on the terms of victory. The question was: would 
they be able to find common ground in solving the problem? Queen Victoria 
thought the “ concert ” had become “ contemptible and very useless, to say the 
least.” She had hoped that England, France, Russia and Italy might work to¬ 
gether, leaving Germany and Austria aside. To this Lord Salisbury replied, 
very wisely, on the very eve of the war, that the trouble was that Russia was 
reluctant to part from Germany and that France would follow Russia. The 
time would come when England would have to break away from Germany and 
Austria, but that time had not yet come. In the meanwhile England could not 
allow the defeat of Greece. Salisbury therefore proposed to Russia on April 23 
that a conference of ambassadors be held at Paris to discuss possible terms of 
peace, without waiting for the conclusion of an armistice. The Queen appealed 
personally to Nicholas to join England and France in this new move. The 
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Tsar agreed, but nothing came of the suggestion, in as much as Hanotaux, on 
whom Salisbury counted, insisted that it would be useless, at the time, to think 
of anything but an armistice. Germany and Austria also regarded a conference 
as premature.^® 

In reality Count Muraviev was not much taken with the British suggestion, 
and was not at all prepared to abandon Germany and Austria for the sake of 
England. At this very time, that is on April 27, Francis Joseph and Goluchowski 
arrived at St. Petersburg to return the Tsar’s visit to Vienna in 1896. Goluchow¬ 
ski, like most Poles, was no friend of the Russians. His ideal was still the con¬ 
nexion of the Triple Alliance with England, a combination which would be able 
to obstruct the Russian designs in the Near East and especially in the Straits. 
He was put out by the estrangement of Germany and England, and distrusted 
the new rapprochement between Germany and Russia. But in Berlin no atten¬ 
tion was paid to his likes and dislikes. Holstein spoke of the Austrian minister 
as a “ mutton-head,” and Goluchowski on his part positively detested both 
Marschall and Holstein. In March 1897 the German ambassador could write 
to Prince Hohenlohe that things had reached the pass where the only supporters 
of the Austro-German Alliance were the Emperor William, Prince Hohenlohe 
and he (Eulenburg) himself.*® 

Unable to rely upon British help or German sympathy the Austrian govern¬ 
ment had no choice but to take the advice of Berlin and seek an arrangement 
with Russia. Military circles in Vienna were always prone to urge this course. 
In April 1897 General von Beck, the chief of staff, worked out a memorandum 
to guide the Emperor on his forthcoming visit to St. Petersburg. In it he dis¬ 
cussed the event of a forced partition of Turkey. Russia, he argued, would be 
entitled to the coast of the Black Sea and to control of the Straits. But Austria 
would have to control the Straits of Otranto as against Italy, and Austria could 
not tolerate Russian expansion in the western Balkans. Russia’s advance to 
Constantinople might be delayed by wars, but ultimately it could not be pre¬ 
vented. It would be better therefore for Austria to declare her disinterestedness 
in the Balkans east of the Morava and Vardar valleys. In the western Balkans 
she should demand nothing but Bosnia and Herzegovina and the necessary 
parts of Novibazar. A close connexion with Serbia, Montenegro and an Al¬ 
banian state, to be created, must be striven for, and Austria should also work for 
an independent Macedonia. 

This program, which was really only a revival of the idea of dividing the 
Balkans into Russian and Austrian spheres of influence as Bismarck had so 
often recommended, was too far-reaching for Francis Joseph and his foreign 
minister. Goluchowski even doubted if Russia wanted an agreement. But when 
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the Austrian party arrived at St. Petersburg, its members, from the Emperor 
down, were surprised by the warmth and brilliance of the reception tendered 
them. They found the Russians quite willing to discuss the situation and an 
agreement was reached with very litde difficulty. It was not a formal alliance 
or even a hard and fast written agreement, but rather a gentlemen’s understand¬ 
ing. The basis of it was the idea of maintaining the status quo in the Balkans 
as long as circumstances would permit. It was in accordance with this funda¬ 
mental principle that the two governments telegraphed to their representatives 
at the Balkan capitals on April 30 that they would not allow “ even the least 
movement in the Balkans.” ^ 

The principle of the status quo was a purely negative one. There was no 
knowing that it could be maintained. Certainly it could not last forever. The 
two governments therefore discussed the future arrangement of the Balkans. 
Both parties agreed to discard in advance all idea of conquest and decided to 
make this principle respected by every other power that might manifest de¬ 
signs on Balkan territory. Constantinople and the adjacent territory as well as 
the Straits, having an eminently European character, were not of a nature to 
be made the object of a separate understanding between the two powers, but 
Muraviev declared that Russia, far from striving for any modification of the 
existing state of affairs as laid down in the treaties, held to the complete main¬ 
tenance of the provisions relating to the Straits which gave Russia “ full and 
entire satisfaction ” in prohibiting access to the Black Sea to foreign warships. 
As for the territory of the Balkans apart from Constantinople and the Straits, 
this was to be the subject of a special stipulation between the two parties, on 
the following bases: “ The territorial advantages, accorded to Austria-Hungary 
by the Treaty of Berlin, are and remain acquired by her. In consequence, the 
possession of Bosnia, of Herzegovina, and of the Sanjak of Novibazar may not 
be made the object of any discussion whatsoever, the Government of His Im¬ 
perial and Royal Apostolic Majesty reserving to itself the right of substituting, 
when the moment arrives, for the present status of occupation and of right of 
garrisoning that of annexation.” That part between Janina in the south and 
Lake Scutari on the north should form an independent state under the name 
of Albania. The rest of the territory should be equitably partitioned between 
the small Balkan states. While inclined to take into consideration as far as 
possible the legitimate interest of the participants, Austria and Russia were re¬ 
solved “ to safeguard the principle of the present equilibrium, and, if need be 
by the means of rectifications of frontiers, to exclude every combination which 
would favor the establishment of a marked preponderance of any particular 
Balkan principality to the detriment of the others.” And finally the two powers. 
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having recorded the fact that their only objective in the Balkans was “ the main¬ 
tenance, the consolidation, and the pacific development ” of the small states es¬ 
tablished there, agreed “ to pursue in future in this field a policy of perfect 
harmony,” and to avoid in consequence everything which might engender be¬ 
tween them the ‘‘ elements of conflict or of mistrust.” 

These were the lines of the agreement as noted by Goluchowski after his 
return to Vienna and submitted to Muraviev for his approval. In his reply the 
Russian minister took exception only to the passage relating to Bosnia, Herzego¬ 
vina and the Sanjak of Novibazar. He pointed out that the Treaty of Berlin 
accorded Austria the right of military occupation. “ The annexation of these 
two provinces would raise a more extensive question, which would require 
special scrutiny at the proper times and places. As to the Sanjak of Novibazar, 
there would also be the necessity to specify its boundaries, which, indeed, have 
never been sufliciently defined.” He even made a veiled reservation to the parti¬ 
tion of Ottoman territory among the Balkan states: “It seems to us that points 
b and c, having regard to the eventual formation of a principality of Albania 
and to the equitable partition of all the territory to be disposed of between the 
diflferent small Balkan States, touch upon questions of the future which it would 
be premature and very difficult to decide at present.” 

The Austro-Russian agreement of May 1897 was of more than ordinary im¬ 
portance in the general alignment of the European powers. But the larger sig¬ 
nificance of the understanding may best be discussed a little later. So far as the 
Greek situation was concerned it involved not only renewed warnings to the 
Balkan states to keep the peace, but implied co-operation between the two 
powers in whatever action was to be taken. The German Emperor warmly 
welcomed the new combination. France would not be able to hang back with¬ 
out compromising the Alliance with Russia. Italy was of no great importance. 
Even if Italy sided with England these two powers would be in a helpless 
minority. Salisbury’s hopes that Russia could soon be pried loose from Germany 
and that England, France and Russia could solve the Near Eastern question to 
their own satisfaction were now entirely blasted. The prime minister was grieved 
to learn that the Tsar, who had agreed to the British proposal for a conference 
of ambassadors at Paris, had gone back on his promise: “ Nicky having evi¬ 
dently yielded to Mouravieff and pressure from Germany. France would not 
act without Russia.” 

By May i it had become urgently necessary to do something to bring the 
war to a close. Violent anti-dynastic demonstrations were taking place at Athens 
and for a moment it seemed that the King, who had before been faced with the 
alternatives “ lead or leave,” would have no other choice than to leave. “ The 
Greeks arc a contemptible race,” wrote Lord Salisbury, “ and I have no doubt 
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lurii upon the King and blame him for the policy which they themselves, the 
Greek mobs, forced upon him. I hope they will be too much cowed to proceed 
to extremities.” But for emergencies the British gunboat Nile was sent to the 
Piraeus. In the end the dynasty was saved by the intervention of the vigorous 
opposition leader, M. Rhallis, who harangued the crowds from the box of a 
cab and somehow managed to tide over the crisis. On April 29 Rhallis took over 
the government from Delyannis.®^ 

On May 3 the Greek government recalled Colonel Vassos from Crete. The 
Greeks were very eager for an armistice, but it was felt that the dynasty could 
not afford to ask for it. Queen Victoria was prepared to do all she could. She 
appealed to Emperor William. But the Emperor replied that Greece would have 
to “ beg ” for an armistice and promise to submit in advance to the decisions of 
the powers. Greece must immediately recall all her troops from Crete and ac¬ 
cept the autonomy which the powers had agreed to. The Queen thought this 
“ a rude answer ” but there was nothing whatever to be done: ‘‘ Intervention 
without the consent of Germany and Austria is not difficult, it is quite impos¬ 
sible,'' wrote Salisbury. The Queen therefore urged King George of Greece to 
give in. On May 8 the rest of the troops were recalled from Crete and on May 
10 the Greek government accepted the rest of the German terms.®'^ 

The ambassadors at Constantinople now took steps to secure an armistice. 
They found, however, that the Turkish terms were inacceptable. The Sultan 
demanded the retrocession of Thejjsaly and the payment of a considerable 
indemnity. This was too much even for the German Emperor, who had advised 
the Sultan at the very beginning of the war to offer peace after the first victories 
and to content himself with the withdrawal of Vassos and the recognition of 
autonomy for Crete, without an indemnity.®* So negotiations between the am¬ 
bassadors and the Porte began to drag. On May 17 the Greeks were once more 
overwhelmingly defeated at Domokos. The Turks were at the gates of Attica. 
At this critical moment the Tsar wrote a personal appeal to the Sultan, who 
decided to yield. On May 19 the armistice was signed. 

The actual peace negotiations were drawn out through the whole summer 
and the final settlement was not reached until September 18, 1897. Sultan 
insisted on a considerable part of Thessaly and the payment of an indemnity. 
The powers would agree only to a slight rectification of the frontier. How was 
Greece to pay an indemnity when she was bankruptGermany favored a loan 
and the iUsStitution of international control of Greek finances, a proposal which 
the Greeks hotly rejected. The British government was prepared to use strong 
methods in forcing the Turks to accept the terms submitted to them and for a 
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time there was danger lest the “ concert ” break up. But finally the Germans 
and Russians induced the Sultan to yield and the British gave in on the matter 
of financial control. Rarely has a victorious power been put off with so little 
of the fruits of victory; even more rarely has a state so completely defeated as 
Greece emerged from a war of aggression so lightly penalized. The principle 
that territory once taken from the infidel Turk and assigned to a Christian 
power could never be returned to Moslem rule was sanctified by the proceedings 
of the great states in 1897.®* 

Something must yet be said about the further development of the Cretan 
question. Thus far nothing had been decided upon excepting that the island 
should be endowed with an autonomous regime which tlie inhabitants did not 
want. The admirals were in command and Crete was still blockaded. All through 
the summer and autumn of 1897 the powers discussed the choice of a governor 
to organize the new autonomous regime. There was talk of appointing the 
Italian admiral, Canevaro, or a former president of the Swiss Confederation, 
M. Droz. A former Luxemburger, M. Schaefer, was seriously mentioned, but 
finally the powers agreed upon a member of the Montenegrin ruling family, 
Bojedar Petrovich. Unfortunately the latter refused the position and everything 
remained as before until in November 1897 the Russian government put for¬ 
ward the candidacy of Prince George of Greece, leader of the torpedo flotilla in 
February 1897. Prince George was a cousin of the Tsar, and had saved Nicholas 
from the hand of an assassin during their visit to Japan in 1891. His name had 
been mentioned in February and March 1897, but had not been pressed. Now, 
however, the Russian government put it forward with great insistency. The 
Sultan, who always maintained that the governor should be an Ottoman subject 
chosen by the Ottoman government with the approval of the powers, flatly re¬ 
fused to consider the Russian proposition. The Germans, who in the meanwhile 
had fallen out with the Russians over Far Eastern affairs, likewise refused to 
sanction the Russian choice. Eventually, in March 1898, the Germans withdrew 
their troops and their ship from Crete and refused to have anything more to 
do with the question. As Count Biilow, the new German foreign minister, said: 
Germany, having played the flute in the European Concert, laid down her in¬ 
strument and withdrew rather than play the tune called by the others. Austria, 
rather reluctantly, followed suit, leaving the Cretan affair in the hands of Rus¬ 
sia, France, England and Italy. There was further debate as to the choice of a 
governor or commissioner until in September 1898 a serious outbreak occurred 
at Candia. Several hundred Christians and fourteen British soldiers were killed. 
The powers, under British lead, now insisted upon the complete withdrawal 
of the Turkish forces from the island, and finally Prince George was named, in 
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November 1898, commissioner of Crete with a mandate from the four powers 
to organize a proper system of government.®^ 

Everyone understood that the appointment of Prince George was only the 
first step on the road to the union of Crete with Greece. The Turkish troops 
had been withdrawn, and nothing remained to indicate Ottoman sovereignty 
except the Sultan’s flag waving on the ramparts of one of the fortresses. But 
while the Sultan had his flag, the King of Greece had his son. The Greek cause 
had triumphed, to all intents and purposes. After the exchange of thousands of 
despatches and notes between the powers, after the most flagrant breach of in¬ 
ternational law by the Greeks, after the intervention of Europe and a crisis that 
threatened a general conflagration in the Balkans and possibly a European war, 
the Greeks, totally defeated on the field of battle, secured what they had started 
out to get. It made no difference whether the Turk was the aggressor or whether 
he was the victim of aggression. His domain was dismembered nevertheless. 
There was no logic in all this. It was simply the victory of force. Christian 
Europe had marked out the Sultan’s dominions for partition, and in the end 
he had to submit because he could not resist.®® 

And yet the Cretan crisis and the defeat of Greece marked an important 
turning-point in Near Eastern history. The preparation, equipment and organi¬ 
zation of the Turkish armies, their bravery and their discipline (which were 
testified to by the British correspondents in the field) made a considerable im¬ 
pression upon Europe. The Balkan states, which had been on the verge of mili¬ 
tary action and the seizure of Macedonia, saw that the Ottoman Empire would 
be a formidable opponent. Europe realized that the Empire, even if it could not 
reform, could at least resist. It was not so near the point of dissolution as had 
been generally supposed. The final collapse was evidently still pretty far off. 
As on many previous occasions the talk of partition died away. For the next ten 
years the Near East played a distinctly secondary role in European international 
relations. 

From the larger standpoint of European alignments the Near Eastern crisis 
of 1896-1897 was of very great significance. It completed the “ interpenetration ” 
of the alliances, so that, to quote an Italian historian, “ Allies acted as though 
they were adversaries, while members of opposing diplomatic systems acted as 
though they were more than friends.” ®® At the root of this process lay the 
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estrangement and antagonism between England and Germany, which had 
reached its climax in the Kruger telegram. It is true that the German govern¬ 
ment in 1896 toned down its hostility and supported the British policy in Egypt 
and the Sudan in order to save Italy, preserve the Triple Alliance, and prevent 
an understanding between England and France. But the hostility and suspicion 
were there nevertheless, and they were shared by the other continental powers, 
with the possible exception of Italy and Austria. In France and in Russia, as in 
Germany, it was devoutly believed that England, with her advocacy of strong 
methods and her policy of coercing the Sultan in the Armenian and Cretan 
questions, was simply working for a conflict in the Near East. Such a struggle 
would completely occupy the continental powers and give Britain a free hand 
to settle in her own interest questions in south Africa, Egypt and the Far East, 
questions in which France, Germany and Russia felt that they had much at 
stake. It is hard to believe that even the statesmen of “ perfidious Albion ” should 
have harbored such nefarious plans, and it is certain that no judge and no jury 
would convict on the scrappy hearsay evidence that is available. Of course Brit¬ 
ish sympathies varied with British interests. In 1877 and 1878, when England 
was the champion of the Sultan against the wicked Russians, the government 
went so far as to withhold from the Blue Books material favorable to the Bul¬ 
garians, as Professor Temperley has shown.®® In 1896 and 1897 the British were 
without all influence at the Porte. Russia was the defender of the Sultan, who 
straightway became the “ Red Assassin.” 

But for all this revolution in sentiment it would be going too far to accuse 
the British government of trying to precipitate a war between the other |)owers. 
A more accurate exposition of the situation would probably be something like 
this: Isolated action against the Sultan, which was widely called for in England 
at the beginning of the crisis, was entirely out of the question. Thoughtful Eng¬ 
lishmen realized that British policy in the past (especially the Cyprus Conven¬ 
tion) had ingrained suspicion of British designs so deeply among the peoples 
and governments of other nations that any effort to act single-handedly would 
almost certainly have resulted in war. But war with France and Russia would 
have distracted British power to such an extent that other states might easily 
have done what England was accused of wishing to do, namely settle African 
and Asiatic questions to their own liking. HThc British hated Abdul Hamid and 
wanted to see him deposed. But they did not hate him enough to want to take 
the chance of steaming into the Sea of Marmora when they knew full well that 
they would find a strong Russian squadron before them and an even stronger 
French fleet behind them. 

What, then, could Lord Salisbury do.^ The obvious solution for the dilemma 
was to strike a bargain with England’s leading opponents, France and Russia. 
Russia was more important than France, firstly because of her great influence 

Harold Tcmpcrlcy: “ The Bulgarian Horrors and other Atrocities *’ (JProcec dings of the 
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and interest in the Near East, secondly because France was clearly in a posi¬ 
tion where she had to follow the Russian lead. Nothing is more interesting and 
striking, and nothing has been more generally overlooked than the repeated and 
strenuous ellorts made by Lord Salisbury and Queen Victoria to reach an agree¬ 
ment with Russia at this time. From the material we now have it is perfectly 
safe to conclude that the British prime minister, estranged from Germany and 
faced with the opposition of the new Dual Alliance, would have paid a high 
price to secure the support of Russia and France. The Constantinople area was 
no longer as important for England as it had been. British opinion was pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice it. Salisbury at bottom was honestly trying to buy off the Rus¬ 
sians with the dominions of the Sultan of Turkey. His readiness to partition 
the Ottoman Empire seems to be fairly well proved. He would have abandoned 
the Straits and possibly Constantinople to the Russians and Syria to France. 
Italy could have helped herself to Albania. For Austria there was always the 
road to Saloniki. Germany claimed to have no aspirations in that part of the 
world. Britain herself might have established herself in Mesopotamia, to pre¬ 
serve something of a balance. But for England the great gain would have been 
in the recognition and guarantee of her position in Egypt. That was the crux 
of the situation. That was where England was most threatened, that was where 
the jugular vein of the Empire lay. 

It appears to me fairly clear that M. Hanotaux would have been only too 
glad to strike a bargain with the British. The French ambassador at London, 
Baron de Courcel, was an ardent advocate of such a policy. Nothing would have 
pleased the French more than to supplement the Alliance with Russia by an 
agreement with England. It would have made France less dependent on Rus¬ 
sia, it would have increased French security, it would have meant concrete 
gains somewhere. The difficulty was not with the French, it was with the Rus¬ 
sians. They distrusted the British policy even more than the Germans did. Prince 
Lobanov was the ablest opponent England had had to face for a long time. He 
was “ a great misfortune,” as Queen Victoria put it. His policy was to maintain 
friendly relations with Germany, strengthen Russian influence at Constanti¬ 
nople, put the Balkans “on ice” (his own phrase), and shift the centre of 
Russian activity to the Far East. Witte, the powerful finance minister, subscribed 
entirely to this policy, and beside him a nonentity like Muraviev was of no ac¬ 
count. The young Tsar was well enough disposed, but so weak-willed that no 
one could rely upon him. The last person who talked to him convinced him. 
Time and again he promised the British and French this or that, only to go 
back on his promise after his ministers had argued with him. For a moment it 
seemed that Nclidov would carry the day with his scheme for a coup de main 
on the Bosporus and an agreement with the powers, but even though Lobanov 
was dead and only a bureaucrat like Shishkin was at the foreign office, the 
powerful ambassador was unable to carry the day. Witte, capitalizing the oppo¬ 
sition of Hanotaux, quashed the whole project 
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The British government, unwilling to take the risk of isolated action and 
unable to come to an agreement with Russia and France, had no other course 
open to it but to work with the other powers, in other words to fail back on 
the so-called Concert of Europe. The phrase made a great appeal to the liberals 
and radicals and to all those who take the sentimental view of international 
relations, ^fter all, it meant co-operation of the powers, harmonious action for 
the attainment of a common end. But, just as a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, so the Concert of Europe, in which action could only be taken 
by unanimous vote, could not be more effective than its most unwilling and 
reluctant member. What happened was that Russia blocked British plans for 
action in the Armenian question, and Britain blocked the German-Russian 
plan for action in the Cretan-Greek question. The British ministers continued 
to extol the Concert. Salisbury called it the “ Federation of Europe ” and Curzon, 
at that time undersecretary of the foreign office, spoke of it as “ the Cause of 
Peace, the Privy Council of Europe, and the Cabinet of the Nations,” in fact, 
“ the greatest advance in international law and international ethics the century 
had seen.” But the members of the government must have spoken with a lump 
of regret in their throats. They were furious at the obstructive tactics of their as¬ 
sociates in the Concert. Had they been able to settle accounts with Russia and 
France they would have thrown overboard the Concert and all the parapher¬ 
nalia that went with it. When the liberals began to criticize the Concert for its 
inability to do anything, the government lost patience. In the debate on supply 
on May 7 Sir Robert Reid spoke of the Concert as “ nothing better than a group 
of greedy, selfish, pitiless, heartless Powers.” To which Curzon replied with un¬ 
usual bitterness: “ It is very e;isy to denounce the Concert of Europe. Any plat¬ 
form spouter can do that. ... If you had an alternative I could understand it. 
Denounce the Concert if you have something to set up in its place, but you 
come here barren of any policy — with your mouths full of denunciation and 
your brains empty of suggestion.”®^ That was the sum and substance of the 
situation. If England was tied to the apron strings of two young despots, as 
Gladstone called the German Emperor and the Russian Tsar, there was no 
help for it. It was the only course open. There was no choice. But it was silly 
to be deluded. When the crisis was finally ended. Lord Salisbury wrote: “ I am 
afraid the upshot of our experience ... is that the Concert of Europe is too 
ponderous a machine for daily use.” ®* 

In both the Armenian and the Cretan crises England was, to all intents and 
purposes, isolated within the Concert. Italy was sympathetic and Austria luke¬ 
warm, but the three leading powers of the Continent were against Britain. The 
idea of the continental coalition was in the air, and particularly in the mind of 
Emperor William. The combination did not materialize. In fact the German 
statesmen were themselves more than dubious of its practicability. Neverthe- 
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less the trend of events was away from the old alignments. Italy had already be¬ 
gun to make her peace with France. Austria was laughed at and snubbed by Ber¬ 
lin. The Hapsburg dominions were passing through an intense constitutional 
crisis and the conflict of nationalities had reached such a pass that graver and 
graver doubts were being expressed for the future of the Empire. Germany was 
throwing in her lot more and more completely with Russia. At Vienna the diplo¬ 
mats still clung desperately to the hope of maintaining the connexion with the 
English and securing British aid against Russian designs in the Balkans. When 
that hope faded in the spring of 1897 the Austrians were driven into the agree¬ 
ment with Russia. They were surprised by the liberal terms the Russians offered. 
A new spirit came into Austro-Russian relations, and the new combination, 
flanked by Germany, suggested the possibility of a revival of the old Three 
Emperors’ League. At the same time the agreement involved disloyalty to Italy. 
The Italian government was informed only in the most general terms of what 
had taken place. There was no mention of the project for an independent Al¬ 
bania, to which the Italians would never have subscribed. In short, the Austro- 
Russian arrangement was “ a moral violation ” of the Triple Alliance. The 
famous coalition still existed on paper, but for practical purposes the new com¬ 
bination of the three Empires was much more potent and important. 

The Dual Alliance between Russia and France suffered hardly less than the 
Triple Alliance in the course of the Eastern crisis. To be sure, it was during 
these very months that the existence of the Alliance was openly acknowledged 
on both sides. But what M. Michon has called the “ honeymoon stage ” of 
the agreement was already passing. The divergent interests of France and Rus¬ 
sia in the Ottoman Empire and elsewhere were demanding recognition, and 
when the Nelidov plan was brought forward Hanotaux felt obliged to lay his 
cards upon the table. French aid was not to be counted upon. France asserted 
her independence, but naturally this did not strengthen the connexion with 
Russia. By the spring of 1897 ^he cooling of Franco-Russian relations was evi¬ 
dent to everyone. There was a growing feeling in France that the Republic 
could not afford to tie herself to the chariot wheels of the Russian autocracy. 
In intellectual circles there was, in fact, increasing discussion of an ultimate 
settlement with Germany.®® 

The Near Eastern crisis, then, marked the progressive disintegration of the 
old system of alliances. The powers could no longer act with this one problem 
in mind. Their policies were determined by considerations arising from numer¬ 
ous and complicated colonial problems. The European system no longer fitted 
the needs of world policy. England, the power that stood in the way of every 
nation which dreamed of expansion overseas, was the object of suspicion and 
distrust. The wire from London to Berlin was snapped and Britain no longer 
could rely upon the Triple Alliance. Neither could she establish a new con¬ 
nexion with France and Russia. The continental powers hung together, more 
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or less willingly, more or less loosely. But the Triple Alliance hardly existed in 
more than name and the Dual Alliance was losing its pristine attractiveness. 
It was the new combination of the three Empires that called the tune, and the 
tune was; integrity of the Ottoman Empire, peace and the status quo in the 
Near East, imperialism abroad. It was in the Far East that the new combina¬ 
tion was to make itself most effectively felt, and to the problem of the Chinese 
Empire we must now devote more detailed discussion. 
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XII 

The Far Eastern Situation, 1895-1897 

W E HAVE HITHERTO BEEN FAVOURED WITH ONE EASTERN QUESTION, 
which we have always endeavoured to lull as something too porten¬ 
tous for our imagination, but of late a Far Eastern Question has 
been superadded, which, I confess, to my apprehension is, in the dim vistas 
of futurity, infinitely graver than even that question of which we have hitherto 
known. . . 

This quotation is taken from an address delivered by Lord Rosebery at the 
Royal Academy Banquet on May 4, 1895, that is, just after the end of the Chi no- 
Japanese War and the intervention of Russia, Germany and France against 
Japan. It will serve very well as the introduction to this chapter, in which we 
must take up again the Far Eastern problem — a problem of such magnitude 
that it soon came to overshadow all other issues and became the touchstone for 
European international relations. 

Lord Rosebery’s remarks show clearly enough that he appreciated the grav¬ 
ity of events in the Far East, but they also make it apparent that he had little 
conception of the urgency of the problem. British policy throughout the war 
had betrayed this same lack of understanding. When British writers criticized 
the government for having failed to prevent the war, for having deserted China, 
or for having abandoned Japan in her hour of need, they were all, in a sense, 
right. It was not so much a question of which policy as a question of a policy. 
There was no denying that the British, those in China as well as those in Lon¬ 
don, had completely miscalculated the situation. They had “ put their money 
on the wrong horse ” in the Far East as well as in the Near East. The policy of 
supporting China as a bulwark against Russia was proved to be as mistaken as 
the older policy of bolstering up Turkey. The big difference was that the in¬ 
valid in the Far East was sicker than his colleague in the Near East, and that 
his heritage was far more valuable. China was four times as large as the Ottoman 
Empire, was twelve to fifteen times as populous, and had incomparably greater 
natural resources. ** There we have a sick man worth many Turkeys, of more 
value to us as a people than all the Armenians that ever walked the earth; as 
a commercial inheritance priceless, beyond all the ivory and peacocks that ever 
came out of Africa.”' 

It was bad enough to have miscalculated and to have been taken unawares 

1 Alexander Michie: “Our Interest in China” {Asiatic Quarterly Review, January, 1896, 
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by the Japanese victories. It was worse to do nothing to rectify a past error. The 
British government had far and away the greatest foreign stake in China, con¬ 
trolling almost three quarters of the trade and shipping. She was entitled to 
take the lead in the settlement of the conflict which she had failed to prevent. 
She should, clearly, either have defended China from the exorbitant demands 
of Japan and thrown her whole influence in the direction of reforming and 
strengthening the Celestial Empire, or else she should have frankly welcomed 
the rising star of Japan and have intervened to prevent the other powers from 
interfering. Neither policy was followed. The British deserted China as soon 
as they learned that Japan’s terms included demands for the opening of more 
Chinese ports. But they refused to stand by Japan when the pressure of the 
other powers began to make itself felt. 

It was only natural, then, that British traders and writers should find them¬ 
selves on the morning after with aching heads and confused brains. Some there 
were who still hoped for China. The experiences of the war, they said, would 
show even the Chinese mandarins the need for reform and modernization. 
There was, in fact, some talk of building railways, of constructing arsenals, of 
reorganizing the army and navy. But after a few feeble moves all the good 
resolutions were forgotten. The unbelievable inefficiency and the indescribable 
system of extortion and corruption continued as of yore. Anti-foreign outbreaks 
and attacks upon missionaries became more frequent than ever, and the govern¬ 
ment seemed powerless to check them. In the south, about Canton, where the 
dynasty was anything but popular, the unrest was already crystallizing. It was 
in the autumn of 1895 that Sun Yat-sen first appeared upon the stage of history 
as the leader of an anti-dynastic reforming movement which was discovered 
and broken up before it had time to materialize.^ Everything went on as before 
m the familiar channels. The most eminent authorities on things Chinese had 
to admit that the situation was hopeless: “ Of the existing Chinese Government 
it is impossible to say a good word, or even to entertain a hope,” wrote D. C. 
Boulger. The whole system of administration is rotten to the core, and there 
is no sign or symptom of any effort towards progressive reforms. Ninety-nine 
out of every hundred mandarins are wedded by long habit and personal interest 
to the existing system,” remarked Robert K. Douglas. Henry Norman went 
further yet, and declared roundly that “ every Chinese official, with the possible 
exception of one in a thousand, is a liar, a thief and a tyrant.” Valentine Chirol 
summed it up when he wrote: “ A more hopeless spectacle of fatuous imbecility, 
made up in equal parts of arrogance and helplessness, than the central govern¬ 
ment of the Chinese Empire presented after the actual pressure of war had been 
removed, it is impossible to conceive.” * 

* Henry B Rcstanck: Sun Yat Sen (New Haven, 1931 )* chaps, iv and v; Holt S. Hallett: 
**Thf B.irtition of China'* (Nineteenth Century, January, 1898, pp. 154-64); George N. Steiger: 
China and the Occident (New Haven, 1927), pp. 58-9. 
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Over against helpless China lay victorious Japan, progressive and efficient, 
confident and ambitious. What would be her next move? By many it was 
thought that the Japanese abstained from revolutionizing China and dethron¬ 
ing the dynasty only in order to secure a strangle hold where resistance was im¬ 
possible. Japanese statesmen, it was said, were at bottom aiming at an “ Asia 
for the Asiatics ’ and were envisaging the day when they could take the place 
of the European powers in the Far East. Had not Count Okuma said in a 
speech: ‘The European Powers are already showing symptoms of decay, and 
the next century will see their constitutions shattered and their empires in rum. 
Even if this should not quite happen, their resources will become exhausted in 
unsuccessful attempts at colonization. Therefore who is fit to be their proper 
successor if not ourselves? ** ^ In that case the Japanese would have at their dis¬ 
posal the great masses of the Chinese population. If properly trained they would 
make an army which would be positively irresistible. What could Europe do 
against a “ yellow peril ” that had behind it some four hundred million people? 

The military danger from the yellow race was at the worst still in the far 
future. It would take decades for Japan to establish her position in China and 
to put China in shape to suit her purposes. Much more immediate, in the eyes 
of some writers, was the threat of Asiatic emigration, and the menace of Ori¬ 
ental labor. Ferdinand von Richthofen, geographer and greatest of European 
authorities on China in his day, had called attention to this aspect of the problem 
in the great book which he wrote in 1870 and published in 1882. He repeated 
his warnings later, pointing out that the Europeans, bv forcing the Chinese to 
make available their natural wealth and their tremendous supply of labor, were 
cutting their own throats: “ Every coal mine that is opened, every factory which 
is financed for the Chinese, every railroad that is forced upon them, is a part 
of this suicidal process.” ® In a noteworthy and much discussed book published 
in 1893 Professor Charles H. Pearson drew for the European world a gloomy 
picture of Chinese and other Orientals gradually flowing over southern Asia 
and the Pacific area: “We were struggling among ourselves for supremacy in 
a world which we thought of as destined to belong to the Aryan races and to 
the Christian faith. . . . We shall wake to find ourselves elbowed and hustled, 
and perhaps even thrust aside by peoples whom we looked down upon as 
servile, and thought of as bound always to minister to our needs.” ® And the 
san^ thought pervades the closing pages of Brooks Adams* astonishing essay, 
The Law of Civilization and Decay (1895): 

December, 1896, pp. 896-906); Henry Norman: The Peoples and Politics of the Far East (New 
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“ By their inventive genius the western races have attained a velocity of move¬ 
ment so unprecedented that, for more than a century, they have defied the cheap 
labour of the East. But apparently, like other qualities which at the outset are a 
source of strength, the inventive faculty carries with it the seeds of its own de¬ 
cay; for as, by means of electricity and steam, all peoples are welded into a com¬ 
pact mass, competition brings all down to a common level.** European agriculture 
had already been ruined by overseas competition, and before long industry would 
go the same way: “ As successive races are seized and whirled into the vortex, 
as labour and capital become fluid, it must press equally on industry. Even now 
factories can be equipped almost as easily in India, Japan and China, as in Lan¬ 
cashire or Massachusetts, and the products of the cheapest labour can be sold 
more advantageously in European capitals, than those of Tyre and Alexandria 
were in Rome under the Antonines.** ^ 

That these prognostications were not the mere products of an unbridled 
phantasy is convincingly proved by the reports of the British consuls in the Far 
East, and by the writings of earnest and well-informed observers. Since the 
general introduction of the gold standard in western Europe in 1873 the yellow 
metal had appreciated very considerably, thus giving the silver-using countries 
of the east a distinct advantage in the sale of their products in world markets. 
Take cotton, for example. Cotton and cotton goods were the chief articles in 
British export trade to the Far East. But since about t88o England had lost 
heavily in the supply of cotton to India. The export of this commodity had 
fallen by one half, while the Indian factories, taking advantage of the monetary 
situation and the cheapness of labor, were shooting ahead. The export of cotton 
yarn from India was fifteen rimes as great in 1803 as in 1877, and the export of 
piece goods almost six times as great. Between 1881 and 1891 the export of cotton 
goods from England to the Far East fell from 47,500,000 to ^28,000,000, while 
the export from India rose from ^^28,000,000 to 165,000,000. While the mills 
of Lancashire were closing down or running at a loss, those in Bombay were 
paying fifteen to twenty-five per cent dividend. 

To make matters yet worse Japan had entered the field. Leaving aside the 
Japanese coal trade, the expansion of shipping and the production of novelties, 
let us take cotton once more. In 188^ Japan imported less than three million 
pounds of cotton. In 1893 she imported one hundred and fifty-four million 
pounds. Her factories worked in twelve-hour shifts with the cheapest labor 
in the world. Men were paid eight to ten cents a day, while the women earned 
little more than half that. How could England hope to compete under such 
conditions.'’ In the markets of the Far East, at Singapore, for example, Japanese 
products were selling at one half the price of the British. Add to all this the 
danger of Chinese labor entering the competition. Von Richthofen had pointed 
out in the 1870’s that “ the slumbering factors of an immense industrial produc¬ 
tion all exist in China.” At Shanghai Chinese capitalists were opening up cotton 
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and silk factories, which could easily outdistance their European competitors. No 
wonder that keen observers and authorities on Chinese affairs joined in a loud 
note of warning: ‘‘So far from the opening of China . . . being a benefit to 
British manufactures,** said Mr. T. H. Whitehead, one of the leading figures in 
the business world of Hongkong, “ unless some change is made, and that soon, 
in our monetary standard, the Celestial Empire, which has been the scene of 
so many of our industrial victories, will only be the field of our greatest defeat.” 
“ With or without the participation of European capital,” wrote Max von 
Brandt, for twenty years German minister to China, “ an industrial struggle 
will develop between Europe and Eastern Asia, which will be the more violent 
and the more detrimental to the former according to the financial aid which 
Europe puts at the disposal of Asia for its campaign against European industry.” 
The European powers, he said, should unite, for only in united action was there 
the [X)ssibility of fighting off the common danger.® 

These general considerations mav appear to the reader to be rather far re¬ 
moved from the story of diplomacy. It is, indeed, remarkable how little atten¬ 
tion was paid in government circles to the broader aspects of the problems 
confronting the nation. Lord Rosebery foresaw difficulties, but only “ in the 
dim vistas of futurity.” Lord Salisbury was equally unperturbed by the dis¬ 
cussion of the menace to British trade. Speaking before the Associated Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce on March 10, 1897, remarked that history taught “ that, 
left alone, British industry, British enterprise, British resource is competent, 
and more than competent, to beat down every rivalry, under any circumstances, 
in any part of the globe, that might arise.’* The trouble was, and Lord Salisbury 
must have realized this, that British industry, enterprise and resource were 
not being left alone; on the contrary, they were being assailed by competition 
unlike anything that had been experienced before. 

The charitable explanation of governmental optimism would be that the 
foreign office regarded the problem as first and foremost a political one, and 
hoped to solve it by political methods. In other words it was concerned with 
keeping the great Chinese market intact, keeping the door open for British 
trade, or, in the last count, with securing for Britain the major part of the spoils 
if the Celestial Empire finally went to pieces. 

Reduced to its lowest terms the question the British government was called 
upon to answer was how the action of the Franco-Russian Alliance could be 
neutralized in the Far East. From the very birth of this combination there had 
been not a few French writers who had emphasized the possibility of joint 
action in the Far East against England. This would be the cement that would 

* On this whole subject see Norman, op. cit., pp. 14, 311, 380 ff.; and especially T. H. 
Whitehead: “The Critical Position o^ British Trade with Oriental Countries” {Proceedings of the 
RoyaJ Colonial Institute, XXVI, pp. 106-63, February 12, 1895); Max von Brandt* Die Zukunft 
Ostastens (Stuttgart, 1895), pp 44-80, passim; B d’Estournelles dc Constant: “ Le Peril Prochain ** 
{Revue des Deux Mondes, April i, 1896, pp. 651-86), passim; George Briscoe; “Eastern Comped* 
tion and Western Trade ” (IVestr/unster Review, January, 1897, pp. 47-56), 
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hold the two powers together and would put England “ between two fires.” * 
The Russian advance in the Pamirs and the French forward thrust in the direc¬ 
tion of Siam supplied ample proof of the feasibility of such a plan. In 1895 it 
was again the Russian-French combination that threatened the British position 
in China. 

In a previous chapter the story has been told of how the Russian and French 
governments, ignoring the hopes and claims of their recent German collabo¬ 
rators, had practically forced upon the Chinese government the loan with 
which the first installment of the indemnity was paid to Japan. It was the golden 
bait that was eventually to catch the monstrous fish. But neither Russia nor 
France was content with merely indirect influence over the fate of China. Both 
powers had more immediate desiderata, for the fulfilment of which the aid 
given in the spring of 1895 seemed to oflFer more than sufficient claim. Curiously 
enough the French scored the first success, due, no doubt, to the vigor of 
M. Hanotaux and to the energy, firmness and general ability of the French 
minister at Peking, M. Gerard. 

Ever since the exploration of the Red River by Jean Dupuis and Francis 
Gamier in the years 1871-1872 the French had had their eyes on this important 
approach to China from the south. Admiral Dupre, writing in 1873, declared 
that F'rench domination in Tongking, “ the natural outlet for the rich so¥ith- 
western provinces,” was a question of life and death for French domination in 
the Far East. It was an open secret that the French aim in acquiring Tongking 
in 1885 was primarily to get control of this thoroughfare to China, which 
Baron von Richthofen himself had declared to be the best route.^^ But the 
French operations in Tongking were so unpopular in France that they led 
to the downfall of Jules Ferry in 1885. Nothing much could be done with the 
colony. A commission in 1887 recommended the construction of railroads into 
southern China and into the province of Yunnan, and M. Lanessan, for a time 
governor-general of Indo-China and one of the most vigorous colonialists 
of his day, expatiated in his book La Colonisation Franqaisc en Indo-Chinc 
upon the urgency of this program, yet no progress was made to speak of. 
Tongking remained a preserve for French officialdom. Henry Norman esti¬ 
mated in 1895 that the colony had cost France over five hundred and thirty-five 
million francs, or one hundred and twenty-two thousand francs a day for every 
day since the occupation. The total trade of France with Tongking in the first 
ten years came to only sixty-three million francs and, apart from the region of 
the Red River delta, the country was still ravaged by bandit gangs.'^ 

With the year 1890 a certain change in French opinion became noticeable. 
The French consul, M. Rocher, wrote a most sanguine report on the commercial 

• See the extended discussion and the references in my book: The Vranco-Russian Alliance 
(Cambridge, 1929), pp. 324-36. 
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possibilities of southwestern China and the Red River route. Jules Ferry pub¬ 
lished a book on Tongking that made a distinct impression. Travellers like 
Louis Pichon reported that the Chinese, millions of them, were “ famished ” 
for European products, that the Red River could easily be made navigable for 
a great distance, etc.^^ In the meanwhile French interest was stimulated by the 
activity and plans of the British. In 1886 the Indian government had annexed 
upper Burma to frustrate French designs. For years the British had been eyeing 
with suspicion their rival's advance, and for years there had been a demand for 
the construction of a railroad from Rangoon or Moulmein through northern 
Siam to Yunnan, or, failing that, from Mandalay or Bhamo by way of Kunlong 
Ferry to Tali-fu or Yunnan-sen. Archibald Colquhoun and Holt Hallett were 
the special protagonists of the Siam route. In a long series of publications and 
addresses they repeatedly impressed upon the British public the seriousness of 
the threat to British trade presented by the French advance and the Franco- 
Russian Alliance. Their propaganda did, in fact, leave its mark on British trad¬ 
ing circles, and in the later i88o*s there were repeated demands for action. The 
trouble was that the government was more interested in the northern (Manda- 
lay-Kunlong) route while both Colquhoun and Hallett advocated the southern 
direction. Surveys for the Mandalay route were begun in 1892 and the line to 
Kunlong was authorized in 1895. The French successes in Siam had by that 
time made the Moulmein-Ssumao line appear less desirable, but the determina¬ 
tion to build some sort of a railroad into the reputed Yunnan-Szechuan El¬ 
dorado was greater than ever. Speaking to a delegation of the Associated Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce on June 30, 1896 Lord Salisbury said: “ I do not value the 
mere addition of so many square miles of territory; what I value is the addition 
of so many free markets to the commerce of the country. Looking at the matter 
from that point of view, of course there is nothing that interests us more than 
this attempt to obtain access to the markets of China from behind.” All of which 
shows that Henry Norman was not exaggerating when he wrote in 1895 that 
“the political rivalries of England and France in Indo-China during the last 
two decades may be summed up in one phrase as a race for Yunnan.” 
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While the British were surveying a line from Mandalay to Yunnan, and 
while their goods were penetrating into Szechuan by way of the Yangtze 
(opened for foreign trade as far as Chungking in 1890), the French redoubled 
their efforts. In 1893 over a large part of eastern Siam, despite British 

protests. Prince Henri of Orleans, famous and popular traveller in Asia, uiged 
upon his countrymen yet greater activity: 

** It is in Asia . . . that will be decided the destinies of the world. In Asia will 
be founded and will increase great empires, and whoever succeeds in making 
his voice heeded in the Far East will be able also to speak in dominating accents 
to Europe. Far-seeing men understood the interest France had in planting herself 
upon the flanks of China. They seized, at the extremity of the old continent, a 
strip of land on which they might set up a box for the French sentinel at the 
gates of the Celestial Empire. ... It was at the head of the line leading directly 
to the most populous and one of the most productive empires in the world. . . . 
We held all the trumps. We still hold them, and we may win the game with 
the products of our national indusuy in the great markets of China.** 

The French writers unquestionably had the arguments on their side. The 
Red River route was certainly the shortest route to Yunnan, and it was also the 
easiest and the cheapest. It took less than half as much time as the route from 
Bhamo in upper Burma, or the route from Canton up the Si Kiang (West 
River), or the Yangtze route, which required a long and arduous portage. 
Consequently freight was relatively cheap. It was estimated that a ton of goods 
could be transported to Yunnan by way of Bhamo for nine hundred and sixty 
francs; by way of Canton for nine hundred and fifty; by way of the Yangtze 
for eight hundred and eighty; and by way of the Red River for four hundred 
and fifty.’® The British routes from Burma were practically hopeless so far as 
railroad transportation was concerned. The Rangoon-Ssumao project had to be 
given up at an early date, partly because of territorial changes that made it un¬ 
desirable. The Bhamo route, which the Indian government particularly favored, 
had to be abandoned because of difficulties of terrain. All eflforts were then cen¬ 
tered upon the Mandalay-Kunlong-Tali-fu scheme. Over two hundred miles 
of it were built by 1898, but it is not completed even at the present day. The 
tremendous “ mass of heaving, ragged mountains *’ which runs through this 
whole area is an effective bar. To tunnel them would cost millions of pounds, 
which no one was willing to invest, the more so as it soon became apparent 
that the resources of Yunnan were not all that had been imagined and reported 
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by over-optimisn’c travellers, who, finding little of note above ground, brought 
back glowing accounts of what they thought must be underground/® 

M. Hanotaux was a man upon whom the arguments of the imperialists made 
a deep impression. As a pupil of Ferry he had a particular interest in Indo- 
China When the war broke out between China and Japan he did not wait to 
see what would happen, but immediately instructed Gerard at Peking to press 
upon the Tsungli Yamen, or board for foreign affairs, the necessity for settling 
the Chinese-Tongking frontier and extending the trade privileges already ac¬ 
corded to France. The discussions dragged, as was usual in Peking, but when 
China’s collapse was complete and France joined Russia and Germany in res¬ 
cuing the vanquished, the prospects for M. Gerard became better. On June 20, 

1895 he and Prince King signed two conventions, one of which delimited the 
Chinese-Tongking boundary between the Red River and the Mekong in a way 
most favorable to France, while the other provided for the opening of three 
new trade stations on the frontier, secured for the Tongking trade a reduction 
of four fifths in the customary tariff, and specified that China should apply first 
of all to French manufacturers and engineers for the exploitation of mines in 
the provinces of Yunnan, Kuangsi and Kuangtung. China furthermore agreed 
that the railroads in French territory, both the existing and the projected, might 
be continued into Chinese territory after mutual agreement, and that there 
should be further telegraph connexion. M. Gerard soon showed that he did not 
mean to stop at paper promises. On the basis of the June Convention he brought 
forward a demand for a concession to a French Company to extend the railroad 
from Langson across the frontier to the town of Lungchow The Chinese saw 
the implications of the proposal and resisted as long as possible. But in March 

1896 they had to yield The French company secured the concession for thirty- 
six years, subject to renewal or prolongation. M. Gerard described this victory 
as “ a date in the history of the opening of China,” and he was right. It was the 
first time that a foreign company was given a concession to construct a railroad 
on Chinese territory. No attempt was made to conceal the fact that this short 
line was simply meant as the opening wedge for the realization of a much larger 
program.^^ 

It stands to reason that the British opposed these concessions in all possible 
ways. On June 20, 1895, while M. Gerard was trying to induce Prince King to 
sign the territorial convention, Sir Nicolas O’Conor, the British minister, sat 
in a neighboring room, pointing out that the agreement was contrary to former 
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between Britain and China and threatening all sorts of retribu¬ 
tion. Poor Prince King hurried from one to the other, not knowing what to do, 
until Gerard finally won his point by threatening to withhold payment of the 
indemnity loan unless the Chinese gave in. Soon afterward the British govern¬ 
ment recalled O’Conor, whose language had been so strong as to offend the 
Chinese government. But the English did not allow the matter to rest. In Janu¬ 
ary 1896, at the height of the excitement in Anglo-German relations resulting 
from the Kruger telegram, the British concluded with the French an agreement 
with respect to the area under dispute. The French received most of what they 
had claimed, but in return they agreed that both powers or their nationals 
should share whatever commercial or other privileges had been or might be 
accorded to them in the provinces of Yunnan or Szechuan. The British then 
proceeded to claim compensation for the violation of the Anglo-Chinese con¬ 
vention of 1894 by ^be Franco-Chincsc agreement of 1895. In February 1897 they 
secured from the Chinese government a rectification of the Burmese frontier 
as well as the right to extend the Burmese railroads into Yunnan when the 
time came. M. Gerard admitted that there was nothing in this agreement to 
which France needed object, but since it was concluded in retaliation for the 
FrancO'Chinese agreement it was necessary for France to get satisfaction — at 
the expense of China, of course. Prince King felt outraged. When, he asked, 
was there to be an end of this game which the British and the French were 
playing at China’s expense? For a time he would not listen to any suggestion, 
but in the last count all he could do was to yield. In June 1897 the French ob¬ 
tained the right to extend the Lungchow railroad to Nanning-fu and Pese, and 
beyond; the right to priority in the exploitation of the mines of the provinces 
of Kuangtung, Kuangsi and Yunnan; and the right to connect Indo-China and 
Yunnan by rail.'* 

It would be unfair to accuse the French of having set the example for the 
dismemberment of China. That process had been going on for some time, and 
the territorial gains made by the French through the agreements of 1895 lay 
wholly in an area where the frontier had never been definitely delimited. On 
the other hand it is the indisputable fact that the French took the initiative in 
wresting from the Chinese concessions for railways and mines, and that they were 
in the lead when it came to setting aside large parts of China as a special pre¬ 
serve, “ sphere of influence ” or “ sphere of interest ” or whatever else it may 
be called. At the time the French undoubtedly meant to realize on their gains. 
In July 1895 the Chamber of Commerce of Lyons organized a committee of 
investigation, to which the chambers of Bordeaux, Lille, Marseilles, Roubaix 
and Roanne sent delegates. A commission was sent out to study “ the best routes 
for penetrating China commercially from the south,” to determine the capacity 
for production and consumption in the southern provinces, and in general to 
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Study ways and means for diverting to Tongking the trade that was going down 
the Si Kiang through Canton. The Commission arrived in the Far East in Oc¬ 
tober 1895, went to Yunnan, broke up into sections and explored Szechuan, 
Kuangsi and Kuantung, the whole Yangtze Valley, the treaty ports, the Si 
Kiang Valley, and even Burma. Its labors were not completed until it had 
travelled some ten thousand miles. Among its chief findings were those deal¬ 
ing with the Red River route and the urgent need for a railroad. Yunnan, it 
reported, had great mineral wealth, but Szechuan was much more populous 
(it was said to have forty million inhabitants) and much richer. All it needed 
was communications. It was highly desirable that it should be attached to the 
French commercial and political sphere.^® 

The British were unable to offer effective resistance to the French program 
because the whole French policy enjoyed the vigorous support of the Russians. 
M. Gerard dilates on his close connexions with Count Cassini, the Russian min¬ 
ister at Peking, and points out how irresistible was the combination of Cassini’s 
knowledge and maturity and his own youth and vigor. Valentine Chirol spoke 
of these two gentlemen as the Siamese twins of Peking diplomacy.” That 
the Russians received equally cordial and whole-hearted support from their 
allies need hardly be remarked upon. Neither is it surprising that the Russians 
cherished hopes and laid plans even more extensive than those of the French. 
If France had a thousand miles of frontier with China, Russia had over three 
thousand. Compared with the grand and imposing project of the Transsiberian 
Railway the French railway schemes were almost trivial. It must be remembered 
that the decisive move in Russian policy in the Far East was the order to com¬ 
mence the construction of the Transsiberian. It was perfectly clear from that 
day on to many well-informed observers that Russia would never allow so im¬ 
portant a road to end in a harbor which, like Vladivostok, was frozen for four 
or five months in the year. Writers like Norman and Hallett continually drew 
attention to this point even before the Chinese-Japanese conflict. It was logical 
to assume, as these writers did, that Russia would attempt to acquire a suitable 
port in Korea. Gensan and Port Lazarev on Broughton Bay (cast coast of 
Korea) were located on ‘‘ one of the finest harbours in the world.” Either one 
would serve as an ideal terminus for the Railway. There can be little doubt 
that fear of Russia’s establishing herself in Korea had much to do with hastening 
the outbreak of war over the Korean question.*^ 

The Russian plans for ending the great railway at some Korean port neces¬ 
sarily implied the transit of northern Manchuria, and it was primarily to this 
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problem that the Russian statesmen devoted themselves in the period immedi¬ 
ately following the conclusion of peace between China and Japan. For the time 
being there was little hope of opposing Japan in Korea. The Japanese had forced 
the King into an alliance at the beginning of the war and their troops were still 
in occupation of many strategic points. At the court the Japanese resident was 
all-powerful. His policy was to reform and strengthen Korea as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, in order to make the peninsula an effective barrier to the Russian advance. 
There is some evidence that the Japanese hoped eventually to have the Korean 
government use the proceeds of a Japanese loan to build a railway system from 
Fusan (at the southern tip of Korea) to Wichu at the mouth of the Yalu River. 
At the same time the Japanese were to build a road from Newchuang and Kin- 
chow on the Manchurian coast northward to Mukden, and were to allow the 
Chinese government to make use of the indemnity due Japan to construct a line 
connecting the Korean and Japanese lines with Peking.^^ It is impossible to say 
how seriously these extensive plans were meant. What we do know is that the 
Japanese showed themselves too optimistic and too energetic in their Korean 
program. Their reform ordinances regulated even the length of the Korean pipe 
and the top-knot of the Korean men. The natives had no desire for reform to 
begin with and engaged in what Lord Ciirzon described aptly as “ an obdurate 
conspiracy of resistance.” In October 1895 matters came to a crisis when the 
Queen, an able opponent of the Japanese party, was murdered by Japanese soshi 
or strong-arm men, with the connivance of the Japanese resident. For a few 
months the King was practically a prisoner in his palace. Then, in February 
1896, he succeeded in smuggling himself out of the palace and took refuge in 
the Russian legation. The Russians suddenly found themselves on the crest 
of the wave. The Japanese, by their indefensible policy, had done the work of 
the Russians more effectively than the Russians themselves could have done it.** 
Even in Manchurian matters the Russians did not seem anxious to attain 
their ends. Together with their French allies, they had secured the first indem¬ 
nity loan to China, but after that they made haste slowly. The reason was that 
Witte wished to lay his plans carefully and to eliminate all chance of failure. 
One of the most urgent necessities, as he saw it, was the establishment of a Rus¬ 
sian bank in China, so that the Russians would no longer be dependent on 
British, German and French establishments for the conduct of their now ex¬ 
tensive financial relations with China. Throughout the summer the details of 
such an institution were carefully worked out in St. Petersburg. The important 


** This scheme was put forward by the Railway League of Japan and received the approval of 
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thing was to get the necessary capital in Paris. This was not easy, for the col¬ 
lapse of the south African gold speculations had made money very tight. Fur¬ 
thermore, the French bankers seem to have disapproved of Russian methods of 
spending French money. It was felt that in the matter of the Chinese loan it 
would have been just as easy to get 5% interest as 4%, and considerable dis¬ 
satisfaction was aroused by rumors that the Russian agents, especially M. Rot- 
shtein, Witte’s right hand man, had cleaned up about twenty-six million francs 
in commissions.^^ Still, the French government threw its weight on the side of 
the Russian, and urged the need of accommodation in the interests of the Al¬ 
liance. The seven French banks (Hottinguer, Banque Ottomane, Banque de 
Paris, Comptoir Nationale d’Escomptc, Soci<?te Generale, Credit Lyonnais and 
Credit Industriel), having already supplied the money for the loan to China 
which Russia guaranteed, now produced the funds necessary for the foundation 
of the Russo-Chinese Bank, the charter of which was granted in December 1895 
to the Committee of the Siberian Railway. Apart from the right to engage in 
regular banking operations the new institution was empowered to collect taxes, 
handle local government business, coin money, act as commission merchant, 
secure concessions for railways, etc. When Baron Rosen described it as “ a hybrid 
political-financial institution which in reality was but a slightly disguised branch 
of the Russian treasury,” he was not far from the truth.*® 

For Witte the new Bank was primarily part of the Transsiberian Railway 
scheme. In a report to the Tsar he said that “ it may prove to be a very positive 
weapon in the hands of the Russian government in the latter’s carrying out of 
measures most closely connected with the completion of the construction of the 
Siberian Railroad.” One of the first tasks imposed upon the Bank was to receive 
and distribute as the Russian minister at Peking saw fit “the proper sum” 
that might be required to induce high Chinese officials to see the value of con¬ 
cessions to Russia. As a matter of fact Count Cassini at Peking was already 
alarmed lest, if the Russians did not soon bring forward their demands, the 
Chinese might grow cool: “The feeling of gratitude felt by China,” he wrote 
in December 1895, “ is beginning to weaken and to make way for an undefined 
feeling of fear and mistrust, caused by a foreboding that in the near future 
exceptional demands, the significance and extent of which are still hidden, may 
be presented on our part.” Cassini himself was unable to understand the 
hesitancy of the Russians, but strongly urged upn the government the need 
for avoiding exorbitant demands.*® 

The delay in the formulation of Rus.sian desires may have been due, in part 
at least, to the opposition in government circles to Witte’s scheme of running 
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the Railroad deep into Manchuria and direct to Vladivostok. Count Kapnist, 
chief of the Asiatic department of the foreign office, pointed out that to run a 
railroad so far from one’s territory would be without precedent, that it would 
involve taking over the entire internal adniinistration of the country, which 
would mean military occupation, protests from other powers and the eventual 
partition o£ China — exactly what Witte maintained was to be avoided. Accord¬ 
ing to Kapnist all these difficulties could be obviated if the line were run through 
the northernmost tip of Manchuria, say from Tsurukhaitui to Blagoveshchensk, 
a matter that could be easily arranged with China. Much the same viewpoint 
was expressed by General Dukhovskii, governor of the Amur province, who 
thought the Witte scheme a “ great historical mistake,” and stressed the mili¬ 
tary aspects of the problem. Witte, however, replied to these objections by point¬ 
ing out that the construction of the road direct to Vladivostok would make that 
port the chief gateway for the greater part of Manchuria. Russia would, further¬ 
more, be able to penetrate economically into other parts of China, because, as he 
put it, “ the very force of things will oblige us shortly to carry through branches 
from this line into the depths of China.” It was essential that Russia should 
strive in every way “ to transfer into her own hands the network of railroads in 
Northern China.” Once she had the line to Vladivostok no other line would 
be built in northern China without Russian consent.*^ 

Witte had no trouble in securing his own way, in as much as the Tsar, the 
foreign minister and the minister of war were his strong supporters. During 
the autumn and winter of 1895-1896 the ministry of communications had a 
rapid survey of northern Manchuria made. The route could be shortened by 
some three hundred and fifty miles, the difficult country along the Shilka and 
the Amur could be avoided, and the new line through Manchuria would obvi¬ 
ate competition with the steamboat traffic on the Amur. No serious opposition 
was to be reckoned with from China, and it seemed that even the British would 
become reconciled to the new scheme. In October the Hongkong correspondent 
of the London Times had sent home a report that Russia and China had con¬ 
cluded an agreement which would secure to Russia the right to construct and 
work certain railways from Vladivostok to Port Arthur by way of Tsitsihar, 
and that Russia was to have the right of anchorage at Port Arthur. This report, 
the accuracy of which was denied by the Russian embassy in London, led the 
Times to employ some very strong language: Russia cannot possibly imagine 
that the other Great Powers having interests in the Far East can view with in¬ 
difference an enterprise which would constitute a destruction of the existing 
balance of power almost unparalleled in its audacity.” But this outburst in no 
way reflected the attitude of the government. Speaking to the German am- 


The texts of the Dukhovskii and Witte memoranda of January 23 and April 12, 1896 re¬ 
spectively arc printed by A. Popov: “ Pcrvyic Shagi Russkogo Impcrializma na Dal’ncm Vostokc** 
(Krasnyi Ar\hiv, LII, 1932, pp. 34--124), pp. 83 ff., 91 ff. Sec also Romanov, op. cit., pp. 97-1001 
Zapisks Gcncrala Kuropatktna 0 Russ](o’Iaponsl(oi Voinie (Berlin, 1909), p. 149. 
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bassador Lord Salisbury made it clear that his interest was, for the moment, fo¬ 
cussed upon the Near East. If Russia, he said, became further involved in the Far 
East she would tie up more and more of her forces there and be less and less likely 
to attempt an advance in the Near East. Only if Russia demanded exclusive 
rights for her ships at Port Arthur would England protest.^® These were much 
the same thoughts which he expressed shortly afterward in his Guild Hall speech 
of November 9: he deprecated ** unnecessary disturbance and alarm.” “ I think 
we foreshorten time and distance. Depend upon it, whatever may happen in 
that region, be it in the way of war or in the way of commerce, we are equal 
to any competition which may be proposed to us. ... I cannot forget the great 
words of Lord Beaconsfield — ‘ in Asia there is room for us all.* ” Speaking at 
Bristol on February 3, 1896 Mr. Balfour reiterated the government view: I for 
my part frankly state that so far, for example, from regarding with fear and 
jealousy a commercial outlet for Russia in the Pacific Ocean which should not 
be ice-bound half the year, I should welcome such a result as a distinct advance 
in this far distant region, and I am convinced not merely that Russia would 
gain by it, that the world generally would gain by it, but that British commerce 
and enterprise would be the gainers. Let us lay to heart this doctrine that what 
is good for one is not necessarily bad for the other — surely Asia and Africa arc 
large enough for all of us.** ** A vast landlocked empire,’* said an anonymous 
writer in the Edinburgh Review for January 1896, “ with only two issues to the 
open sea, upon waters that arc for many months frozen, may be pardoned for 
vigorous, if not violent, efforts to break through her barriers.” If England, con¬ 
tinued this writer, again blocked the Russian advance, the only result would be 
renewed pressure on the Indian frontier. The main object to be kept steadily 
in view is some permanent understanding between Russia and England.” 

These astonishing statements, which represented nothing less than an invita¬ 
tion to the Russians to take a Chinese port, provided they left it free for the 
commerce of all nations, can be explained only by lack of understanding of 
Chinese affairs in London, by Salisbury’s desperate efforts to secure Russian 
co-operation in the Armenian question, and by the desire, so widespread after 
the Kruger telegram episode, to obtain a general understanding with Russia. 
Be that as it may, it requires no great exercise of the imagination to picture the 
effect of the British utterances upon Russian statesmen. They now felt quite 
free to pursue their plans as they saw fit. 

Yet the Chinese proved to be less amenable than Witte had hoped. The 
Chinese minister at St. Petersburg would have nothing to do with the project, 
and at Peking Count Cassini had no more luck. Li Hung-chang, with whom 
Russia had co-operated in arranging the intervention in 1895 and with whom 
the loan agreement had been signed, was in disgrace. The Emperor hated him, 

Die Grosse Pohtih^, X, nos. 2393, 2493. 

Anonymous: “ Political and Commercial Affairs in Asia ” {Edinburgh Review, January* 
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and his enemies at court demanded that he be removed either by assassination 
or by trial for treachery. Only the protection of the powerful Empress Dowager, 
and the distribution of bribes to the tune of five million dollars, saved the 
famous viceroy.®® His successors, most of them staunch conservatives, were, in 
the meanwhile, negotiating for a second indemnity loan with a syndicate of 
British and German banks. French interests did their utmost to secure the juicy 
plum (it is said that their commission was thirteen million francs on the first 
loan), but Witte refused to give more than “ moral support.” He evidently did 
not wish to overdo the Franco-Russian influence or to estrange England and 
Germany at a time when he was reckoning on their benevolent neutrality in 
the matter of the Transmanchurian Railroad. The loan actually went to the 
Anglo-German syndicate.®^ 

Count Cassini had held his hand until the loan negotiations were completed, 
late in March. For reasons unknown he did not bring his proposals before the 
Chinese ministers until the beginning of April. It was high time, for the Chinese 
were seriously discussing the continuation of their own line from Shanhaikwan 
to Chinchow, and the representative of an American syndicate was trying hard 
to secure a concession for the construction of a great trunk line from Canton 
by way of Hankow to Peking, which was to be connected in the north at Shan¬ 
haikwan with new lines running to Mukden, Kirin, Tsitsihar and thence to the 
Russian and Korean frontiers. Cassini, when he went to the Tsungli Yamcn on 
April 6, found it necessary to use strong language He argued the need of the 
Transmanchurian road from both the Russian and the Chinese angles. If 
granted, the new railroad would make it easy for Russia to defend China “ from 
the danger of fresh collisions with Japan and in general with any power what¬ 
soever.” The Chinese ministers were, or pretended to be “ smitten with stupor ” 
by the Russian suggestion. For twelve days they thought it over and then de¬ 
clared that they had “ once and forever taken the firmest and most resolute 
decision not to grant such concessions to any one of the foreign powers or to any 
foreign company.” They themselves would build the Manchurian line as soon 
as possible. They were willing to make use of Russian engineers and Russian 
materials. Cassini argued for three hours, iterating and reiterating that the 
Chinese stand would make the “most painful” impression in St. Petersburg. 
There was nothing to be done. The Russian minister therefore reported home 
that if the government had to have the concession, the only thing to do was to 
" make the Chinese government understand that its refusal will immediately 
bring after it the most disastrous consequences for China.” This was the method 
of Gerard. Would it be equally successful when used by Cassini? 

The method was not to be put to the test, for the Chinese government had 

A. Michic: “ Li Hung Chang ” {Nineteenth Century, August, 1896, pp. 226-39); Robert K. 
Douglas: “Some Peking Politicians” (ibid, Deceniber, 1896, pp 896 906); Colquhoun: China tn 
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decided, some months before, to send Li Hung-chang to Russia to represent the 
Emperor at the coronation of the Tsar. It was generally supposed at the time 
that this decision was the result of pressure brought to bear by Cassini, but the 
truth of the matter seems to be that the Peking court realized that the Russians 
were going to demand permission to run the Transsiberian through Manchuria 
sooner or later and that presumably they would ask also for an ice-free port. Li 
was to try to settle these outstanding questions. He was on good terms with the 
Russians, and it was probably hoped that he could secure better terms than any¬ 
one else. Li left China late in March, aboard a French ship bound for Marseilles 
Cassini had, however, persuaded him to leave the ship at Port Said and there 
board a Russian ship for Odessa. In the viceroy’s suite were his son, Li Chinfan, 
and a financial expert, Victor Grot, a Russian subject who was in the Chinese 
customs service. 

Witte had realized immediately the possibilities of Li’s visit. One trouble 
with negotiating at Peking was that discussions could never be kept secret. High 
Chinese officials habitually sold information to the legations or to journalists. 
In St. Petersburg it would be much simpler. Witte therefore decided to send one 
of his lieutenants. Prince Esper Ukhtomskii, to meet Li at Port Said and prepare 
his mind for what was coming. Ukhtomskii was an interesting figure. In 1890- 
1891 he had accompanied Nicholas on his journey through the Far East, a 
journey which he described in a set of beautiful volumes of narrative and philo¬ 
sophical reflection. In this work and in other writings he set forth the idea of 
Pan-Asia, under Russian leadership. In poetical and emotional language he 
stressed the fundamental community of Russians and other Asiatics: “ Asia! We 
have been part of it from the beginning, we have lived its life and shared its 
interests; our position has destined us to be at the head of the rudimentary forces 
of the Orient. Only through us has the Orient been able to arrive gradually at 
consciousness of its being, at a higher life.” ** 

As a close friend of the Tsar, as editor of the influential newspaper Peters- 
burgskata Vtedemosti, and as president of the new Russo-Chinese Bank, Ukh¬ 
tomskii was a valuable ally of Witte. If the finance minister advocated the 
strengthening of economic bonds between China and Russia, Ukhtomskii set 
forth the doctrine of Russia’s cultural and religious mission. The Prince went 
off to meet the Chinese viceroy armed with instructions and empowered “ not 
to skimp on certain promises to the most influential persons of the ambassadorial 
suite or through them to their friends and allies at Peking.” He evidently made 
some impression, for from that time on he acted as go-between in the financial 
negotiations between Witte and Li. On April 30 the party reached St. Peters¬ 
burg, where the discussions were resumed between Rotshtein, Witte’s chief 

Pnnee Esper E. Ukhtomskii: Travels in the East of Nicholas U (London, 1896-1900; Rus¬ 
sian edition 1893-1897) Sec also Ukhtomskn’s book K Sobitttam v Kitate. Ob Otnosheniiakh Zapada 
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April, 1901, pp 612 -22) Louis Leger- Rushes et Slaves (Third series, Pans, 1899), chap, iii has a 
good discussion of Ukhtomskii and his teaching. 
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financial aide, and Grot, who acted as Li’s adviser. Then the matters at issue 
were taken up by the two principals. 

Li was not easy to persuade. The Russian demand was for a concession to 
run the railroad through Manchuria, the concession to have no time limit, and 
the Chinese to have the right to buy the road only after eighty years. Witte de¬ 
manded also a branch from the main line “ to one of the ports of the Yellow 
Sea.” Whether there was any talk of the cession of a port is not clear. The 
Chinese expected such a demand, but Witte may have shelved it for the time 
being so as not to compromise the success of the negotiations for the Railroad. 
He secured by no means all that he wanted. Li definitely refused a concession 
to the Russian government and stood firmly by the plan of constructing the 
Transmanchurian with Chinese funds. Witte replied with the argument that 
China did not possess the requisite money and that the building of the Road 
would take her ten years. He pointed out that if the Road were built it would 
lessen the danger to China from Japan. But Li remained obdurate. The Tsar 
had to be drafted in the busy days ol the coronation to use his influence. He 
received Li in a second audience and repeated the Russian arguments: “ Russia 
owns vast territories which are but thinly populated. Therefore she will not 
trespass upon a foot of soil which is the property of others. Moreover, the ties 
which bind her to China are very intimate. Hence her only motive in desiring 
the junction of the railways through Manchuria is the quick conveyance of 
troops for the purpose of affording effectual help to China whenever the latter 
country is hard set. Consequently it is not for Russia’s advantage alone that the 
line would serve. On the other hand, China’s resources are not sufficient to 
enable her to build the Railway. If she hands over the building concession to 
the Russo-Chincse Bank at Shanghai, safeguarding her right of control by 
means of suitable stipulations, no difficulties need be anticipated. Such things 
are done in every country.” And, he added, China could not be sure that Eng¬ 
land and Japan would not brew trouble for her very soon, but she could at least 
enable Russia to come to her assistance.®* 

Li was offered a bribe of about one and a half million dollars if he would 
agree to the Russian proposals and get them accepted in Peking. It was perfectly 
well known that “ corruption on the hugest and most unblushing scale ” pre¬ 
vailed amongst Li’s friends and supporters, and Li himself had a private for¬ 
tune reputed by some to be the largest in the world. It was fairly clear that he 
was corruptible, and yet his biographer, Mr. Bland, is probably right in think¬ 
ing that in the case of the Moscow Treaty the bribery was not decisive.*® We 
know that Li was disgusted with England’s “ desertion ” of China in 1895, and 
that he had come to regard the British policy as “ selfish, shortsighted and 

** Quoted from Li’s telegrams to the Tsungli Yamcn. These are printed only in E J. Dillon’s 
The Eclipse of Russia (London, 1918), pp. 260-3, but they seem to be authentic enough, and Dillon 
was a man with unusual ability to get secret material. 
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weak.” It seems likely that he really wanted a defensive alliance with Russia, 
and that he feared Russian hostility if the demands of Witlc were refused. This 
conjecture is strengthened by consideration of the fact that Li pared down the 
Russian program almost to the bone. He flatly refused a railroad concession to 
the Russian government. The road was to be built under a concession to 
the Russo-Chmese Bank, the time limit being eighty years, with China retain¬ 
ing the right to buy it from the Bank at the end of thirty-six years. The terms 
for repurchase were, to be sure, very hard. With respect to the construction of 
a branch road to a port on the Yellow Sea nothing definite was decided. Li 
agreed to the construction only on condition that this road should have the regu¬ 
lation European gauge rather than the wider Russian one. This suggestion was 
turned down flatly by Witte and the matter had to be left open. 

In return for these concessions, which after all were pretty extensive, Li se¬ 
cured a defensive alliance for fifteen years which provided that in the event of 
“ any aggression directed by Japan against the Russian territory in Eastern Asia, 
or the territory of China or that of Korea,” the two contracting parties should 
“ support each other reciprocally with all the land and sea forces they may be 
able to dispose of at the moment,” and that neither one should make peace with 
the enemy without the consent of the other. Chinese ports were to be open to 
Russian warships during hostilities. The Railroad was represented as a neces¬ 
sary means for Russia’s bringing aid to China. In times of peace, troops were 
to be transported over the line only on condition that they make no stops other 
than “ those justified by the necessity of transportation.” Li secured the approval 
of the Chinese government for this treaty on May 30, and it was duly signed 
by Lobanov, Witte and Li at Moscow on June 3, 1896 (May 22, the date fre¬ 
quently given, is old style) 

One striking fact about the Russian-Chinese Treaty was that it extended to 
Korea as well as to the Russian and Chinese possessions. This peculiarity can 
be understood only in connexion with the broader aspects of Russian policy. It 
will be recalled that in February 1896 the King of Korea, outraged by the mur¬ 
der of his queen and terrified by the high-handed action of the Japanese repre- 
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scntatives, had secretly fled, disguised as a woman, to the Russian legation. A 
new conservative ministry, friendly to Russia, was appointed in the place of the 
reforming pro-Japanese cabinet. Russia’s position in Korea seemed unassailable, 
and there was nothing very remarkable in the fact that the King of Korea sent 
the brother of the murdered queen to Moscow in May 1896 to ask the Tsar to 
assume a protectorate of Korea. So well-informed a person as Baron Rosen felt 
certain that Nicholas, without consulting his ministers, actually gave some per¬ 
sonal assurance to that effect.®® Whether or not this was so, it is perfectly clear 
that both Lobanov and Witte saw the situation in a somewhat different light. 
Korea, it was fully realized in St. Petersburg, was of the utmost importance to 
Japan. There were no less than ten thousand Japanese engaged in trade in the 
country, and another ten thousand exploiting the coast fisheries. Next to China, 
and not very far behind, Japan had the largest economic stake in the country, 
to say nothing of the vital interest of Japan in keeping Korea out of the hands 
of any large power, be it China or Russia. Japan, said Count Okuma, had to get 
over her condescending attitude towards the Koreans if she was to increase her 
trade; but in any case she “ must strongly oppose any obstruction of the inde¬ 
pendence of Korea. . . . Japan should be like a father dealing with the Korean 
son, or an elder brother dealing with a younger.” ** 

That Japan would fight for her position in Korea was practically a foregone 
conclusion. Colonel Vogak, the Russian military observer in the Sino-Japanese 
War, warned his government again and again: Not China or England, he ar¬ 
gued, was the real enemy of Russia in the Far East. “ Japan is the most impor¬ 
tant and is an extremely grave factor. Japan represents a new power, which will 
have a tremendous influence on the further fortunes of the Far East.” The 
new Japanese military and naval programs showed that the government was in 
grim earnest. By the law of 1895 the Japanese army was to be trebled in num¬ 
bers. The peace strength was to be one hundred and seventy thousand men and 
the war strength six hundred thousand. The total military expenditure was to 
increase from roughly eleven million yen in 1895 to about sixty million in 1900. 
Under the terms of the naval program of 1896 Japan was to construct by 1904 
four battleships of the largest kind (fifteen thousand tons), as well as a number 
of cruisers and destroyers, so that the strength of the Japanese navy would be 
four times as great as it had been. The Japanese planned to spend almost four 
hundred million yen on the navy in this one decade.*' 
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The Russians could not hope to compete with the Japanese forces in the 
Far East until the Transsiberian Railway was finished. It was therefore essen¬ 
tial that they come to some sort of temporary agreement with Japan about 
Korea. In Japan the leading civil and military figures like Count Ito and Marshal 
Yamagata were in favor of compromise until the military and naval programs 
should have been carried into effect. So Yamagata was sent to the coronation 
ceremonies at Moscow with the handsomest offer the Japanese ever made. He 
proposed to the Russians that they divide Korea at the thirty-eighth parallel of 
latitude, the northern part to be a Russian sphere, the southern part (with the 
capital Seoul) a Japanese sphere. Those who like to speculate may ruminate on 
what might have happened had the Russians accepted this offer. But Yama- 
gata’s suggestion was rejected on the ground that Russia had recognized the in¬ 
dependence and integrity of Korea. The real reasons for this decision were 
probably three: In the first place Lobanov may have feared complications with 
England and the United States. In both countries there was a strong sentimental 
and religious interest in Korea, The Land of the Morning Calm,” to say noth¬ 
ing of trading enterprises. Secondly, southern Korea, which was to be aban¬ 
doned to the Japanese, was the most developed and richest part of the country, 
and from the strategical and naval viewpoint was of very great importance. 
Russian naval men had for some time been trying to decide upon the port in 
Korea that would best meet their needs. Curiously enough there seems to have 
been little mention of Gensan, the best harbor on the Korean seaboard. Naval 
men were rather partial to Masampo at the southern tip of the peninsula, and 
for that reason would have opposed the relinquishment of all influence in the 
south. Thirdly, there was respect for Korean independence. When Lobanov 
brought out this argument he was, in a sense, sincere. The Russians, for the 
time being, desired the independence of Korea for the same reason that they 
desired the independence of Turkey. They hoped eventually to be able to lay 
their hands on the whole country and therefore objected to a premature division 
of the inheritance. As Count Lamsdorf said in a later memorandum: “ The fate 
of Korea, as a future integral part of the Russian Empire by force of geograph¬ 
ical and political conditions, had been determined upon by us.” ** 

Under the circumstances Lobanov and Yamagata made a general agreement 
of a thoroughly unsatisfactory kind. On May 26 the representatives of the two 
powers at Seoul had drawn up a memorandum specifying that the King’s re¬ 
turn to the palace should be left to his discretion but that they should both advise 
him to do so just as soon as there was no further danger of disturbance. Japan 
was to be allowed to keep two hundred men to guard the telegraph line, and 
eight hundred more to protect the Japanese settlements at Seoul, Fusan and 
Gensan. All other Japanese troops were to be withdrawn. Russia was to keep as 

** Romanov, op. cit., pp. 141 ff.; the only other account of the Yamagata offer is in the Russian 
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many men as the Japanese, and both sides were to withdraw their forces as soon 
as order was restored. This general protocol was expanded by the Lobanov- 
Yamagata Agreement (Moscow Protocol) of June 9, 1896. Both parties were to 
support the King of Korea in his efforts to restore order and build up a mili¬ 
tary and police force, as well as to straighten out the finances. They declared 
themselves prepared to guarantee foreign loans if necessary, so that the police 
force could be reorganized and order preserved without intervention by other 
powers. In short, then, both powers tacitly recognized the principle of Korean 
independence, and renounced separate action. Secret articles of the protocol pro¬ 
vided that if the tranquillity of the country became disturbed and Russia and 
Japan decided that it was necessary to send troops, the two powers should con¬ 
sult and determine beforehand their particular spheres of action, with the ob¬ 
ject of demarcating a neutral zone between the fields of operation. What they 
established was something in the nature of a condominium, a joint proteo 
torate.^^ 

The Russian historian Romanov is of the opinion that this agreement was 
concluded by the Russians in bad faith. The evidence he adduces would seem 
to leave little doubt on this point. It will be remembered that there was a Korean 
delegation in Moscow at the time of the coronation. This delegation asked that 
Russia supply counsellors to the Korean King and also furnish a loan with which 
the debt to Japan might be paid. In reply Prince Lobanov promised that the 
Russian legation and legation guard should watch over the King’s safety even 
after he returned to his palace. An experienced officer should be sent to assist 
in the formation of the royal bodyguard, and a financial expert should also be 
put at the disposal of the Korean government. A loan should be furnished as 
soon as the needs of the Korean government had been made clear. In other 
words, Lobanov committed himself to a program of separate action which was 
in no sense consonant with the agreement concluded with Japan.^^ 

The military part of the Russian program was immediately put into effect. 
Colonel Putiata was sent out with three officers and ten drill instructors An 
army of over four thousand men was organized, with a royal bodyguard of 
eight hundred men. The drill and words of command were Russian, and the 
new troops were equipped with three thousand Berdan rifles presented by the 
Russian government.'*® But Witte, who had had little to do with the Lobanov- 
Yamagata negotiations, showed little interest in the economic aspects of the 
Korean problem. He sent out a financial expert in the summer of 1896 to in¬ 
vestigate the situation. Soon afterward M. Pokotilov of the Russian legation in 
Peking was sent to Seoul. He reported the need for immediate action. There- 
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upon Witte agreed that the Russo-Chinese Bank should make a loan, but only 
on condition that the Korean customs, at that time in charge of Mr. M’Leavy 
Brown, should be put in the control of a Russian adviser. Yet the appointment 
of such an adviser was not recommended by Witte until May 1897, and it was 
not until August of that year that M. Alexeiev appeared in Korea to take over 
these functions. In short, Witte was by no means eager to proceed in Korea. 
He allowed the French company which had secured the railway concessions in 
southern China to obtain a concession for a railroad from Seoul to Wichu on 
the Manchurian border, and a Russian speculator, Brinner, to arrange for the 
exploitation of the timber in northern Korea (this was the origin of the famous 
Yalu Concession of a later period), but he hesitated about sending out a finan¬ 
cial adviser and did little towards founding the Russo-Korean Bank which 
many Russian expansionists had at heart. To contemporary observers Russia 
seemed to be neglecting her opportunities. M. Waeber, who had been Russian 
representative at Seoul for twelve years, was a kind and gentlemanly person, 
moderate and dependable. After the stormy period of the Japanese reform ex¬ 
periment the years of Russian predominance seemed almost above reproach.^* 
The reason for Witte’s lack of interest in the Korean situation was a very 
simple one. He wished first of all to dispose of the Manchurian problem, and 
that problem continued to cause difficulty. The Treaty signed by Li in Moscow 
had, to be sure, been approved by the Chinese government, but wlien it came to 
the details and to the concrete specifications for the Railroad, the Chinese min¬ 
isters baulked. Take it away, we will not look at it,” Prince Kung, chairman 
of the Tsungli Yamen, is reported to have exclaimed.^'^ The court was no more 
favorably disposed. According to Valentine Chirol even the Empress refused 
to receive Li on his return from Europe and America until he had handed 
over eight hundred thousand pounds sterling out of his swag.*® In the mean¬ 
while long and tedious negotiations had been carried on in St. Petersburg be¬ 
tween the Russian officials and Grot (Li’s financial expert who had stayed to 
discuss details) and later with Hsii Ching-ch’eng, Chinese minister to Berlin 
and St. Petersburg. At Peking Li finally persuaded the Empress to appoint a 
special committee to consider the Russian proposals. The viceroy argued that 
China was exposed to the danger of British-Japanese action and that the alliance 
with Russia was absolutely indispensable. From Russia warning was received 
that if the concession were not granted, the Russians “ would resort to other 

Romanov, op. cit., pp. 146-59; Bishop, op. cit., II, p. 291; on the French concession see 
Korean Repository, July, 1896, pp. 297-8; Gerard: Ma Mission en Chine, pp. 171-2; Homer B. 
Hulbert: The History of Korea (Seoul, 1905), 11 , p. 309; on the Brinner concession Korean Repost^ 
tory, September, 1896, p. 380; the important anonymous article: “Why Russia went to War with 
Japan” {Fortnightly Review, May, 1910, pp. 816-31); the fundamental article of B. A. Romanov: 
** Konzessia na Yalu ” {Russkjoye Proshloye, I, 1923, pp. 87-108); and now Friedrich von Stcin- 
mann: Rtisslands Politik, im Fernen Osten und der Staatssekretar Bezobrazov (Leipzig, 1931), 
chap. li. 

Anonymous: “Secret History of the Russo-Chinese Treaty” {Contemporary Review, Febru- 
•ry, 1897, pp. 172-83), p. 176. Chirol: Fifty Years in a Changing World, p. 186. 
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combinations and the alliance with China would remain a dead letter.” Finally, 
in September, the Emperor was won over, and on September 8, 1896 (new 
style) the contract was made between the Chinese government and the Russo- 
Chinese Bank. The main terms were that the Bank should organize a Chinese 
Eastern Railway Company, o£ which a Chinese should be president: the rail¬ 
road to be constructed should have the Russian wide gauge; the Chinese govern¬ 
ment should aid the company to obtain materials and labor at current prices; 
lands actually necessary for the construction, operation and protection of the 
line, as also such lands as were needed for procuring sand, stone, lime, etc., 
should be turned over to the company gratis if they were state lands, and for 
a payment or for rental if they were private; “ the Company shall have the 
absolute and exclusive right of administration of its lands,” and should also have 
the right to construct upon them buildings of all sorts, telegraphs, etc.; the road 
was to be free of all taxes and imposts; goods carried on the line in either direc¬ 
tion were to pay the Chinese customs duties less one third; the Company was 
to be free to fix its own rates and to have the “ complete and exclusive right to 
operate the line on its own account and risk” for eighty years; the Chinese 
government, however, reserved the right to repurchase the road at the end of 
thirty-six years by paying in full the capital and also all the debts of the com¬ 
pany, plus accrued interest.'*® 

The concession having been at last secured, there remained only the organi¬ 
zation of the Chinese Eastern Railway Company. In May 1896 the Russian 
government had made an agreement with the Russo-Chinese Bank “ which 
would guarantee the fullest influence of the government on the construction and 
operation of the railroad which would, in fact, “ transfer the concession to 
the disposal of the Russian government.”®® This agreement specified that the 
Russo-Chinese Bank should subscribe the entire capital (one thousand shares 
at five thousand rubles each). Of the thousand shares, seven hundred were to 
be reserved for the Russian government. The other three hundred shares, it was 
thought, might be taken by French interests. This, as it turned out, was not 
the case, so the whole thousand shares were reserved for the government. There 
was an ostensible public sale of the three hundred shares on December 29, 1896, 
but this was a prearranged deception. No shares were held by the public. 
Neither had the Chinese government any financial interest in the Company. It 
is quite unnecessary to examine here the details of the complicated financial 
relationships which existed between the Russian government, the Russo-Chi¬ 
nese Bank and the Chinese Eastern Railway Company. Suffice it to say that the 
statutes of the company received the approval of the Tsar on December i6, 1896. 
With this the preparation for the great Russian enterprise was complete; the 


Text in MacMurray, op. cit., I, pp. 74-7; see also Glinskii, op. cit., pp. 38 ff.; Romanov, 
op. cit., pp. 117, 126 ff.; the article of Li’s son, Li Chang-mai, in the Daily Telegraphy February 15, 
1910; Joseph, op cit., pp. 164 ff. 

Witte’s report to the Tsar May 30, 1896 (Romanov, op. cit, p. 119). 
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Russian government had succeeded in cloaking its action by using the fiction 
of a private company, and everything was regulated to meet the needs of the 
government as Witte saw them.®* 

Despite the preliminary reconnaissance of the country that had been made 
in the summer of 1896, the Russian engineers had no adequate maps or topo¬ 
graphical material bearing on Manchuria, and so most of the year 1897 
be devoted to preparatory exploration and surveying. In the meanwhile Witte 
and his assistants resumed their efforts to secure from the Chinese government 
a concession for a line to be built south from the Transmanchurian either to 
the Yellow Sea, or to the Chinese railway running north from Shanhaikwan. 
There can be no doubt whatever that Witte’s idea was to connect with this line 
and thus establish contact with Peking. In fact, the plan of the Russians seems 
to have been to join up eventually with the French advancing from the south, 
as Chirol put it, to “ squeeze out ” Britain, whose centre of interest was in the 
Yangtze Valley.®* 

After the war with Japan the Chinese decided definitely upon a policy of 
railway development within the country. Of the utmost importance was the 
great trunk line from Peking south to Hankow and then on to Canton. The 
project was taken in hand vigorously, with the idea that only Chinese capital 
and material should be employed upon it. But it soon became clear that Chi¬ 
nese capitalists had too little confidence in the government to trust it with large 
funds. The necessary money being unobtainable, the Chinese opened negotia¬ 
tions with agents of American and Belgian interests, their thought being that 
only such countries as the United States and Belgium were above the suspicion 
of ulterior political aims. The Belgians, however, feared the wrath of the French 
who, harking back to a vague clause in a treaty of 1885, tried to set up a claim 
to first choice in the building of railways in China proper. Through the efforts 
of M. Gerard the French government was persuaded that it would be better to 
work with the Belgians than to try to uphold an impossible position. A French- 
Bclgian syndicate was formed and the Russo-Chinese Bank was initiated into 
the scheme. Li Hung-chang used what influence he could behind the scenes and 
finally, after long and involved negotiations, conducted in great secrecy, the 
concession was awarded in May 1897 for the stretch from Peking to Hankow. 
The Hankow-Canton line went to the American Development Company, but 
in the event of its failing to meet the terms, the Belgian syndicate (really the 
Franco-Russian-Belgian combination) was to have the right to take it over. 
Once more Franco-Russian diplomacy had scored a great success and had man¬ 
aged to push its economic influence yet further into the body of China.®* 

Text of the statutes in MacMurray, op. cit., I, pp. 84-8; the financial arrangements are dis¬ 
cussed at great length by Romanov, op cjt., pp. 117-26. 

•^2 Chirol. The Far Eastern Question, p. 188. 

The most important account is in Gerard- Ma Mission en Chine, pp. 169-84; see also Percy 
H. Kent Railway Entn piise in China (London, 1907), pp. 91-7; Rene Pinon and Jean dc Marcilli^rc: 
Ln Chine qut s’Ouvre (Pans, 1900), pp. 53-4, X3 4 £f. 
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If there was to be a connexion between the Russian line in Manchuria and 
the Peking-Hankow trunk line, it was essential that some arrangement should 
be made to connect the Transmanchurian or Chinese Eastern Railway with the 
Tientsin-Shanhaikwan line. Witte’s suggestion to Li at Moscow had led to no 
result, but now that the matter of the Transmanchurian line had been settled, 
Witte was prepared to take the question up anew. In May 1897 
aide. Prince Ukhtomskii, on a mission to Peking. His secret instructions were 
to secure permission to run the line across Manchuria through Kirin, which 
was further south than the route finally decided on. In addition Ukhtomskii 
was to sound out the attitude of the Chinese government towards the proposal 
to run a Russian line to the south to join the Shanhaikwan route at Chingchow; 
and finally he was to see if the Chinese could be brought to agree to the con¬ 
struction of another branch to some Korean port. Ukhtomskii took with him 
a million rubles, representing the first installment of the bribe to Li Hung-chang 
and, incidentally, the only installment he ever received. But despite this per¬ 
suader Li turned out to be as obdurate as he had been in Moscow. He objected 
to the junction of the Russian and Chinese lines, and did not even like the idea 
of a Russian road in the direction of Korea. All he would do was to give a 
promise that no concession for joining the Russian and Chinese lines would be 
given to any other power.®* 

Witte’s failure to secure from the Chinese the right to construct a railroad 
to the Yellow Sea opened the way for the action of Muraviev in the occupation 
and lease of Port Arthur, a new policy which was inspired by the German oc¬ 
cupation of Kiao-chow in November 1897. In other words, the evolution of the 
Far Eastern question took a distinct turn in the closing months of 1897. Thus 
far the key to the situation had been the weakness of China, so glaringly exposed 
in the war with Japan. France and Russia were fully determined to take ad¬ 
vantage of this situation, and through their able representatives at Peking they 
were able to accomplish much. The British and the Germans played, on the 
whole, a secondary, defensive part while the Franco-Russian Alliance was on 
the offensive, putting forward a policy of so-called “ peaceful penetration.” 
Gerard, supported at home by Hanotaux, was in the fore, but Witte, the Russian 
finance minister, went far beyond any French schemes by the grandeur of his 
designs. Curiously enough, of the European great powers France and Russia 
were least in need of territorial expansion. In order to draw any good out of 
their acquisitions they had to make them practically a national preserve through 
the application of high tariffs. The British and the Germans, in violent but fair 
competition throughout the world, were almost more anxious to preserve open 
markets than to annex territory. It was only the action of France and Russia 
that drove them into a policy that was in some ways decidedly contrary to their 
interests. 

However that may have been, the Franco-Russian Alliance reached its finest 

^ Romanov, op. cit., pp. 161-74; Gerard, op. cit., pp. 213 fi. 
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bloom m the Far East in the years i896-*i897. No other powers could hope to 
compete on even terms with it. The French found and gave support in all they 
did, while the Russians, through threats, bribery and intrigue all but succeeded 
in realizing the full program outlined by Witte. Under these circumstances 
both England and Germany saw salvation only in some sort of agreement with 
Russia. At any rate they did little to block the Russian schemes. Both govern¬ 
ments encouraged the Russians by making clear their determination not to 
oppose the ultimate acquisition of a port on the Yellow Sea. There was more 
truth than poetry in Sir Cecil Spring Rice’s remark in a letter to Theodore 
Roosevelt: “ We all seem to be struggling for the honour of kissing the Czar’s 
feet. Germany is as servile as France and (if it weren’t so evidently useless) I 
shouldn’t wonder if England would be as servile as Germany.” Russia alone, he 
continued, was self-sufficient and invulnerable. Russia alone could bide her 
time. “ The art of European diplomacy,” wrote Henry Norman, “ seems to have 
degenerated into the monotonous occupation of watching the progress of 
Russia.” “ 
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T he process of “ peaceful penetration ” through the extortion of 
concessions, as carried out by Russia and France in China during the 
years 1895-1897, was abruptly disturbed when the Germans occupied the 
harbor of Kiao-chow in November 1897 and thereby gave the evolution of 
the Far Eastern situation an entirely new turn. 

The German action cannot be studied as an isolated episode. It must be 
viewed rather in the general setting of the German “ Weltpolitik ” which was 
the counterpart to the concurrent outburst of “ Imperialism ” in England. In 
France and Russia the movement for expansion was essentially an artificial one, 
resting upon considerations of national prestige, drawing its support from a 
group of statesmen who looked to the future, from a relatively small number 
of explorers and colonial enthusiasts, and from a syndicate of bankers and 
speculators who saw in the movement unusually good “ diggings.” With Britain 
and Germany the situation was quite difTerent. E'ngland was the industrial and 
trading nation pur excellence, dependent for her food supply upon importation 
and literally living upon her foreign trade. Her position in the world was, in 
the nineties, seriously threatened by the economic rise of Germany, a country 
rapidly becoming industrially top heavy and feeling ever more sharply the 
need for markets. Summed up in a few words, the story of European inter¬ 
national relations in the 1890’s is the story of the assault of Russia and France 
upon the territorial position of Britain in Asia and Africa, and the story of the 
great economic duel between England and her all-too-eflicient German rival. 

It has been argued, and with some brilliance, that it is incorrect to speak of 
Bismarck’s policy as a “ continental ” policy, and to describe the policy of his 
successors as a “ new world policy.” Bismarck, it has been said, pursued a 
“ world policy ” in the sense that he took advantage ol world events to gain 
his immediate aims. Not only that, he carried through a moderate colonial 
policy, and secured for Germany almost all the extra-European territory that 
she possessed before the World War. If Germany had devoted her whole at¬ 
tention to the development of her industry, to the employment of her people 
and to the production of ever higher and cheaper grades of goods, she would 
have been able to more than hold her own in the world, and she would have 
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been able to do so without arousing the serious antagonism of England or any 
other power.^ 

This argument strikes one very much as an argument ex post facto. It leaves 
out of account the peculiar mentality of the last decade of the dying century. 
Anyone who has immersed himself in the contemporary writing will come 
away with the overwhelming impression of the almost panicky feeling which 
seized upon the European nations at that time. The phenomenal development 
of industry raised problems of which the solution could not be known. Even 
the most eminent economists, in Germany men like Adolf Wagner, Gustav 
Schmoller and Max Weber, believed in the absolute necessity for securing all 
that was possible of the world markets. They regarded the question of expansion 
as nothing less than a question of life and death. In a previous chapter some¬ 
thing has been said of the reaction of these new problems upon the British mind. 
Attention has been called to the growth in England of a dogged determination 
not to be downed, and to the rapid spread of a ruthless and bellicose attitude 
in questions of international relations. 

Much the same development took place in Germany. If the British came to 
dislike the Germans as uncomfortable competitors, the Germans came to resent 
British power and even British efforts to maintain their position unimpaired. 
The first colonial crisis of 1884-1885 had called forth a symptomatic outburst of 
hostility to England, which, to be sure, had died out somewhat in the last years 
of the Bismarckian period, when German interest was absorbed by continental 
tension. After Bismarck’s fall, however, it revived and in a remarkably short 
time became a much deeper and more widespread feeling than it had ever been 
before. It was the sacrifice of German claims in Africa in the so-called Heligo¬ 
land Treaty of 1890 that led to the foundation of the General German League, 
which was in 1894 reorganized as the Pan-German League (Alldeutscher 
Verband). Composed of professors and teachers, business men, officials and 
professional men, this group aimed to arouse 

“ patriotic sclf-consciousness at home and to oppose vigorously any development 
of the German people along unpatriotic lines; to support and aid German en¬ 
deavours in all lands where members of the German people must struggle to 
retain their individuality, and the union of all Germans on the earth for the 
furtherance of these aims; to promote an energetic German policy of might in 
Europe and oversea; above all to carry forward the German colonial movement 
to tangible results.” * 

The organization was avowedly anti-English, and combined its efforts with 
those of the Colonial Society and later with those of the Navy League to propa¬ 
gate the ideas of a world policy. Its leaders talked of establishing a central Euro- 


* Otto Becker; “ Bismarck und die Aufgaben Dcutschcr Weltpolitik ’* (in Hans Dclbriick: 
Am Webstuhl der Zett, Berlin, 1928, pp. 103-23). 

■ Mildred Wertheimer: The Pan-German League (New York, 1924), p. 37. 
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pean customs union and possibly an even closer connexion; Holland, Belgium 
and Switzerland, it was hoped, would somehow or other be brought into a 
greater German Empire. All this was, of course, to be effected through peaceful 
methods, through cultural propaganda, through the strengthening of the Ger¬ 
man “ idea.” But it could not be expected that other nations should take a naive 
view of this agitation. It is certainly true that the League never had an immense 
membership, that it never enjoyed heavy representation in the Reichstag, that it 
never succeeded in deluging the world with its pamphlets and other propaganda. 
But even Miss Wertheimer, who is apt to take a somewhat too indulgent view of 
the League’s activity and to underrate its importance, is bound to admit that 
it “ was doubtless one of the most strident jingo societies in the world and its 
noise was quite incommensurate with its size,” that it “ was a ringleader in 
the anti-English agitation in Germany,” and that its “ indirect influence was 
probably larger than its direct importance.” ® The fact is that the theories of 
the League, in one form or another, very soon found their way into much of 
the German political writing of the years 1895 that they raised 

apprehensions abroad which arc reflected in the periodical literature at an early 
date. When, in 1899, the Germanized Englishman, Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, published his Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, in which he de¬ 
clared that the whole present-day civilization and culture was the work of the 
Teutons and asserted that Germany was destined to become the heart of 
humanity, he was simply striking the loudest chords of the theme of race 
superiority. The idea no doubt went back to Count Gobineau’s essay on The 
Inequality of the Human Races, which was first published in 1854, but the cult 
of this extravagant racialism and nationalism came only in the last lustrum of 
the nineteenth century. In England as in Germany it was carried to absurd 
heights. There is nothing in all the Bismarckian period to compare with this 
exaggeration of national egotism, with this hot passion for expansion. Whatever 
may have been the influence of the Pan-German League as such, there can be 
no question of the popularity and widespread influence of the new Pan- 
Germanic religion as expounded by Chamberlain and his enthusiastic followers.* 

While theories of race superiority were being advanced in England and 
Germany to prove that one or the other of these great nations was the salt of 

* Wertheimer, op. cit., pp. 210, 213, 217. On the history of the League sec also Otto Bonhard: 
Geschichte des Alldeutschen Vcrbandcs (Leipzig, 1920), pp 1-17, 105 ff.; Anonymous: “Pan- 
Germanism “ (Quarterly Review, July, 1902, pp. 152-75). 

^ It IS worth noting that the Gobineau Vcrcinigung was founded at Freiburg m 1894. Sec Lud¬ 
wig Schemann: Gobineau, erne Biographic (Strassburg, 1913-1916); Idem: Funjundzwanzig Jahre 
GobineawVereimgung, 1894-jgig (Berlin, 1919); Idem: Die Rasse in den Geisteswissenschaften 
(Munich, 1928); Ernest Seilh^re: Le Comte de Gobineau et VAryantsme Historique (Pans, 1903); 
Idem; Houston Stewart Chamberlain, le Plus Recent Phdosophe du Pangermanisme Mystique (Pans, 
1917); Idem: Introduction h la Philosophic de Vlmperialisme (Second edition, Paris, 1911). Among 
the best critical studies arc Frank H. Hankins: The Racial Basis of Civilization (New York, 1926). 
especially chapters in and iv; Friedrich Hertz: Race and Civilization (New York, 1928), especially 
chapter viu. 
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the earth and preordained to ultimate victory over all competitors, another 
current of thought had sprung up which served in every way to fortify the 
teachings of the imperialists. In 1890 an American naval officer, Captain Alfred 
Thayer Mahan, published a boc^k on The Influence of Sea Power upon History. 
This work was followed in 1892 by the same author's Influence of Sea Power 
upon the French Revolution and Empire, and in 1897 by his Life of 'Nelson. 
Of the first of these books thirty-two editions have been published to date. Of 
the other two seventeen and seven respectively. According to the publishers’ 
figures almost twenty-three thousand copies of the first, almost twelve thousand 
of the second, and more than twenty thousand of the third have been disposed 
of in the United States alone.*^ 

Mahan’s books consisted of a general discussion of the elements of sea- 
power, followed, in the various volumes, by an analysis of the history of naval 
warfare, with special reference to the struggle of England with Holland and 
France in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and down to the battle of 
Trafalgar and the death of Nelson. It has been objected by some writers that 
Mahan was a poor historian, that he used only a few secondary works, that his 
general ignorance of other aspects of history led him to exaggerate the im¬ 
portance of sea-power, and that he never realized that ideas similar to his own 
had been put forward by earlier writers. Bacon and Raleigh, not to speak of 
Leopold von Ranke, had had a very clear conception of sea-power, it was 
pointed out.® 

Much of this is true, no doubt. It is also worth noting that at the very time 
when Mahan’s first book appeared Admiral Philip H. Colomb of the British 
navy was publishing in the Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine a series of 
essays which appeared in book form in 1891 under the title Naval War, its 
Ruling Principles and Practice Historically Treated, in which he set forth much 
the same arguments and reached much the same conclusions arrived at inde¬ 
pendently by Mahan. But Colomb’s book was verbose and heavy, while Mahan’s 
was written with unusual charm, precision and breadth of view. Colomb’s book 
was completely overshadowed by the American volumes, which literally took 
England by storm in the first years of the 1890’s. Hardly had his first book 
appeared when the leading journals published extensive reviews. The second 
work, on the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Era, made an even deeper 
impression, in as much as it was less technical and of more immediate interest. 
One British officer declared that no book on a naval or military subject had 
attracted one tenth the notice given this study, and another, writing in 1893. 
remarked that Mahan’s “ discovery ” of sea-power had been so widely discussed 

• Letter of Little, Brown and Company to Dr. Gordon Benedict, one of my students, who has 
been kind enough to show me these figures. 

® See especially the reviews of Mahan’s books by Emil Daniels {Preusstsche Jahrbucher, March, 
1898, pp. 567-9), and by Gustav Roloff (Htsforische Zettschrift, LXXXVI, 1901, pp. 309-13); the 
very competent criticism of Fred T. Jane: Heresies of Sea Power (London, 1906); Vice-Admiral 
Alexander Meurer; Seehrxegsgeschxchte in Umrissen (Berlin, 1925), Introduction. 
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that its nature could no longer be unfamiliar to many people/ Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Bridge declared that “ Mahan’s opinions govern the naval thought of 
the world.” “ His volumes were inevitably accepted as final, and, in the true 
sense, were epoch-making,” wrote another naval man. “ I can remember no 
event in my time in the Navy so epoch-making as the publication of Mahan’s 
first books,” says Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, looking backward.® When Mahan 
visited England in 1893 and 1894 as commander of the American cruiser 
Chicago, he was overwhelmed with attention. Earl Spencer, first lord of the 
admiralty, gave a great dinner for him. A public banquet was given by the lord 
mayor of London at St. James Hall. Over a hundred admirals and captains of 
the British navy received him at the Royal Navy Club. The Queen, the Prince 
of Wales, Lords Rosebery and Salisbury entertained and honored him. Both 
Oxford and Cambridge conferred honorary degrees. In short. Captain Mahan 
was lionized. Rarely if ever has a serious historical work produced on this side 
of the Atlantic been received with such favor and enthusiasm on the other side 
of the water. It may well be doubted if any historical work of the last few 
generations has had so great and profound an influence on the political develop¬ 
ment of the world.® 

What was the secret of this great success, which Mahan himself was unable 
to understand.^ The answer is that the American officer first grasped, interpreted 
and made understandable the concept of sea-power,” which Admiral Colomb 
called “ command of the sea.” The popularity of his books in England was due 
further to the fact that they constituted a “ scientific inc|uiry into the causes 
which have made England great.” Mahan was a pronounced Anglophil. He 
was filled with admiration for the accomplishments of British seamen, and he 
was convinced that British naval power had always been a boon to the world. 
The British therefore felt flattered, and rightly so. 

But apart from these special aspects of Mahan’s influence, it must be remem¬ 
bered that his thesis came as a revelation. If sea-power had been appreciated by 
earlier writers, it certainly had played no part in the thinking of the common 
man. Since the days of the Crimean War interest in the navy had waned in 
England. Great sums were spent upon the army and upon fortifications, but 


^ Captain F. N. Maude: “The Influence of Sea Power” {National Review, March, 1894, 
pp. 110-17), Nauticus (Laird Clowes): “Sea Power, its Past and Future” {Fortnightly Review, 
December, 1893, pp. 849-68); see also the important reviews of the first two books by Professor John 
Laughton in the Edinburgh Review, October, 1890, pp. 420-53; April, 1893, pp. 484-518. 

® Charles C. Taylor: The Life of Admiral Mahan (London, 1920), p. 40; C. S. Alden and 
R. Earle Mailers of Naval Tradition (Boston, 1925), pp. 237 fi.; John Lcyland: “Recent Naval 
Literature ” (in Brasseys Naval Annual, 1897, p. 210); Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon: A Naval Scrap¬ 
book (London, n.d.), pp. 264-5. Similar opinions in Lord Fisher: Recoids (London, 1919), p. 135; 
Sir F Maurice and Sir George Arthur: Ufe of Lord Wolseley (London, 1924), p. 285, and in many 
ocher books. 

• For Mahan’s leception in England see especially Taylor: Life of Admiral Mahan, pp. 61 ff. 

Review, “ The Influence of Sea-Power upon History ” {Blackwood’s Magazine, October, 
1890, pp 576-84). 
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there was little faith in the navy. It was only in 1895-1896 that the expenditure 
for the navy once more came to equal that for the army. Many people had the 
idea that the advent of the steamship had nullified all the laws of naval warfare 
as they had been evolved in the days of sail. No new strategy had been worked 
out and no one had shown, as Mahan and Colomb did, that the fundamental 
principles of naval combat, as they could be derived from history, were still valid. 
The rapid changes in the design of steamships and ironclads reduced the world’s 
navies to motley assemblages of craft of all types. The leading authorities were 
far from agreement on anything, and in the building programs ideas of coast 
defense, cruiser warfare and high-seas fleets were all entangled. 

Mahan cleared the ground of all this confusion and misconception. Painting 
on a broad canvas he stressed not only the teachings of history, but the inter¬ 
relation of geographical factors, national character, commerce and colonial ex¬ 
pansion in the determination of sea-power. From the standpoint of strategy his 
greatest contribution was the conclusive demonstration that commerce-destroy¬ 
ing, much in vogue among naval theorists in 1890, had never been decisive in 
itself: 

“ Such a war cannot stand alone; it must be supported, to use the military phrase; 
unsubstantial and evanescent in itself, it cannot reach far from its base. That 
base must be either home ports, or else some solid outpost of the national power, 
on the shore or on the sea; a distant dependency or a powerful fleet. Failing such 
support, the cruiser can only dash out hurriedly a short distance from home, and 
its blows, though painful, cannot be fatal.” ” It is not the taking of individual 
ships or convoys, be they few or many, that strikes down the money power of a 
nation; it is the possession of that overbearing power on the sea which drives the 
enemy’s flag from it, or allows it to appear only as a fugitive; and which, by con¬ 
trolling the great common, closes the highways by which commerce moves to 
and from the enemy’s shores. This overbearing power can only be exercised by 
great navies, and by them (on the broad sea) less efficiently now than in the 
days when the neutral flag had not its present immunity.” ” 

In other words, the ultimate, determining factor in sea-power is the possession 
of a strong battle-fleet, capable of overcoming the enemy and driving it from 
the sea.^^ 

In France the theory of cruiser warfare had been most completely worked 
out by the writers of the so-called “ Young School,” of which Admiral Aube was 
the chief. Aube and his followers, Admirals Touchard, Jurien de la Graviere, 
Reveillere, and the journalists fitienne Lamy and Gabriel Charmes, argued that 
since the advent of the ironclad, which was independent of wind, sea battles of 
the old type had become impossible, for the weaker power would avoid combat 
and would seek to ruin its adversary by raiding and commerce destroying. The 

Mahan; The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783 (Boston, 1890), pp. 132, 138. 
12 The argument is well developed, along the lines of Mahan, by Spenser Wilkinson: The Com¬ 
mand of the Sea (Westminster, 1894). 
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important thing, then, was to have a large number of fast cruisers and torpedo- 
boats. For the price of one battleship one could build sixty torpedoboats. Besides, 
battleships were clumsy Goliaths, the expression of the megalomania of poten¬ 
tates and therefore unsuitable to a democratic republic. They were in contradic¬ 
tion to the principle of the division of labor. A swarm of little Davids would be 
much better.. 

This whole conception was well expressed by Aube in his many writings, 
one of which may be quoted; 

“ To-morrow war breaks out; a torpedoboat has sighted one of these ocean 
steamers freighted with a cargo of greater value than that of the richest galleons 
of Spain; the torpedoboat will follow at a distance, keeping out of sight, and 
when night comes on will, unobserved, close with the steamer and send to the 
bottom cargo, crew and passengers, not only without remorse, but proud of the 
achievement. In every part of the ocean similar atrocities would be seen. Others 
may protest; for ourselves we accept m these new methods of destruction the 
developments of that law of progress in which we have a firm faith and the 
final result will be to put an end to war altogether.*' 

It was an attractive theory and one which for twenty years profoundly influenced 
the course of French naval development. The French continued to build some 
battleships, of mixed types, but the emphasis until 1900 was upon cruisers and 
small craft of great specd.^* 

The British admiralty had never been won over to the theory of cruiser war¬ 
fare to the extent of neglecting the battle-fleets. But naval authorities were 
much exercised by the great activity of the French in this branch of building, 
and they were particularly anxious when, in the late i88o’s, the Russians began 
to devote large sums of money to naval construction. Like the French, the Rus¬ 
sians put much emphasis on fast cruisers and devoted attention to the increase 
of the so-called volunteer fleet, consisting ostensibly of merchant ships plying 
between the Black Sea ports and the Far East, but composed in reality of con¬ 
vertible cruisers and commerce raiders, for which armaments were kept in readi¬ 
ness both at Odessa and at Vladivostok.^^ In 1887 there appeared in Russia the 
story of an imaginary war with England and of the exploits of a Russian cruiser 
which, equipped with the newest torpedo appliances and capable of developing 
great speed, was able to outsteam and capture British merchantmen while at the 

Admiral Aube, as quoted m the ISlaval Annual, 1890, p. iv. The texts of the Young School 
were the books of Commandant Z and H. Montcchant: Les Guerres NavaUs dc Demain (Pans, 
1892). and Essat de StiaUgie NavaU (Pans, 1893) Aube and his associates expounded their ideas 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes Sec also f.douard Lockroy Im Marine de Guerre (Pans, 1897), espe¬ 
cially pp. 30-1, 93. On the other side Admiral F. E. Tourmcr pleaded for a battle fleet m the sense 
of Mahan See his books La Flotte Necessaire (Pans, 1896) and La Flotte de Combat (Pans, 1899). 
A good general account may be found m Rene Jouan. Htstoire de la Marine Ftan^aise (Pans, 1932), 
II, pp. 260 fT.; and in Vice-Admiral Salaun. La Marine Ftan^aise (Pans, 1934), pp. 16-40. 

A Stroumillo: “The Russian Navy” (in Rrassey's Naval Annual, 1898, chap iv); Sir 
George S. Clarke: Russia's Sea Power (London, 1898), chaps. \ii, viii, N. Monasterev and Serge 
Terestchenko: Htstoire de la Marine Rmse (Pans, 1932), chap. xi. 
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same time evading British warships. This story, which enjoyed great popularity, 
bore the significant title: “The ‘Russia’s Hope,’ or Britannia no longer Rules 
the Waves.” 

British alarm at the naval policy of Russia and France led in 1889 to the adop¬ 
tion of the principle of the two-power standard and the passage of the Naval 
Defence Act. The alliance of France and Russia, as symbolized in the great 
Toulon demonstration of October 1893, made the situation appear even more 
dangerous to British eyes. The Mediterranean was regarded as the chief route 
to the Far East, and England kept her newest and most formidable ships there. 
For this reason, and because of the growing naval power of Italy, the French 
did likewise. They had a splendid naval base at Toulon and in 1895 
a second one at Bizerta, in Tunis. The establishment of the Russian Mediter¬ 
ranean squadron was so serious a threat to the British position that many experts 
advocated the abandonment of the Mediterranean entirely. So radical a solution 
met with considerable opposition, however, and in the end the situation was 
dealt with in other ways. It was decided to build new dockyards at Gibraltar 
and to modernize that base for the use of the Mediterranean fleet. The Channel, 
or Home fleet, was strengthened and kept off the Portuguese coast in order to 
be on hand to support the Mediterranean forces. At the same time a new naval 
program of large dimensions was introduced, after great popular pressure had 
been brought to bear upon the Gladstone government.^® A number of leading 
naval and military authorities. Admiral Colomb, Colonel Maurice and others, 
collaborated in publishing one of those imaginary battle stories so dear to the 
British heart. In The Great War of rS^ the avid public was treated to a thrilling 
account of a great European conflict in which British sea-power proved to be 
the decisive element. William Lc Queux, popular teller of lively yarns, took the 
suggestion of Alfred Harmsworth (Lord Northcliffe), and outdid the naval 
men. In his novel The Great War in England m which went through 

edition after edition in 1894, he pictured a Franco-Russian invasion of England, 
the capture of Manchester and Birmingham, and the horrors of the attack on 
London. The preface of the book stated quite baldly: “The extraordinary 
preparations now going forward in France and Russia are being made in view 
of an attack upon England, and it is ominous that the downfall of our empire 
is a perpetual subject of discussion in the Paris press.” Literature of this type may 
have no great artistic value, but it must be remembered that the man in the 
street read, not the long-winded, small-printed material in the Times, but just 
this sort of stuff, published in ephemeral journals like Blacl{ and White, or 
thrown on the book-stalls for a few pence. 

From this time on there was little or no break in the rapid development of 


English translation, London, ib88. 

The naval situation in the early nineties is treated at some length in my Franco-Russian 
Alliance, pp 359 fT , since then there has appeared a solid, detailed though uninspired dis* 

scrtation by Angela von Schonberg- Um den Twopowetstandard (Stuttgart, 1933). 
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the British navy. The English were irritated by the competition of France and 
Russia: “ To all other Powers a strong navy is more or less of a luxury, useful 
for certain subordinate purposes, the chief of which is to act as a counterpoise 
to the maritime supremacy of England. To England alone it is from the very 
nature of the case an absolute and primordial necessity,” wrote one of the lead¬ 
ing authorities.^^ The clash of interests between Britain and France in Egypt 
and the Sudan, the advance of Russia in central Asia, and the developments in 
the Far East were all of them added arguments for greater and greater sea- 
power. It may easily be imagined how well the teaching of Mahan fitted into 
this general international tension. We have the best contemporary evidence of 
his influence not only on the public, but on public men. “ It would be impossible 
to overestimate the effect which his books have had on the practical tendencies 
of our politics,” says one writer. “ Mahan’s books have done the country, and 
the Navy for that matter too, a world of good,” wrote Lord Wolseley. “ He had,” 
according to another, “ a distinct influence on the views of some of our public 
men in the direction of strengthening their conviction of the necessity of a large 
ship-building programme.” Eminent merchants in the city confessed that he 
had awakened them to a realization that London depended on trade and that 
trade required adequate protection. At last it was clear to all that “ every power 
in the world holds all its transmarine possessions merely as the caretaker of the 
ultimate Naval Power.” 

From this time on British governments no longer had difficulty in persuad¬ 
ing parliament of the need of increased appropriations. There was no subject so 
dear to the [loets of imperialism as the greatness of England on the sea. In an un¬ 
broken line from Swinburne’s The Armada (1888) to Kipling’s A Fleet in 
Being (1898) there was an outpouring of verse, good, bad, and indifferent, but 
all of it serving to stimulate popular pride and arouse popular interest. The 
Navy League, founded in 1894, through lectures, meetings and the dissemina¬ 
tion of thousands of leaflets and pamphlets, kept urging the needs of the navy 
and kept stressing England’s dependence on sea-power for her daily bread, for 
her raw materials, for her trade outlets, for security against invasion and for 
peace with honor.” The chief object of the League was to prevent the cutting 
of appropriations for party purposes. There was hardly much need of that. 
When Lord Goschen in 1896 brought in estimates much larger than any pre¬ 
ceding ones, he was criticized by the Liberal Sir Charles Dilke, who maintained 
that for safety’s sake England required not a two-power standard but a three- 
power standard. The annual estimates, which were, roughly, thirteen million 
pounds for the year 1888-1889, rose to over seventeen and a half million for 
1894-1895 and to more than twenty-six and a half million for 1899-1900. The 

James R. Thursficld: ‘‘Command of the Sea” {Quarterly Review, October, 1893), p. 123. 

” Balance of Power" {National Review, March, 1896), p. 24; Maurice and Arthur: Life of 
Lord Woheley, p. 285; Admiral R. Vesey Hamilton: Our Invasion Scares and Panics ” {Nineteenth 
Century, March, 1896, pp. 399-415); John Leyland (m Brassey's Naval Annual, 1897, PP- 213 ff ). 
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expenditure for new construction, which had been twenty-four and a quarter 
million pounds for the eleven years from 1876 to 1887, amounted to forty-nine 
and a half million for the eleven years from 1887 to 1898. During these last 
eleven years England added to her fleet twenty-nine battleships, twenty-six 
first-class cruisers, forty-five second-class cruisers, thirty-one third-class cruisers, 
twenty-nine torpedoboats and fifty-five torpedoboat destroyers. By 1898 even 
the most insatiable navalists were obliged to admit that the fleet was big enough 
and that it was equal to all eventualities.^® 

Lord Goschen, in bringing in the estimates for the great expansion of the 
British fleet in the years 1895-1900 spoke of them as “ estimates not of provoca¬ 
tion, but of self-defence.” The British navy was at that time on the two-power 
standard and was intended as a means of self-defense against France, the 
second naval power of the world, and Russia, the fourth. Both these powers, 
especially Russia, were greatly increasing their naval appropriations, while Italy, 
after the disaster at Adua, was obliged to retrench and give up the extensive 
program of earlier years. But the British were arming not only against the com¬ 
bination of France and Russia, which had been paraded before the world at 
Toulon and proclaimed from the rooftops in 1893-1896. The south African 
crisis of January 1896 had brought another factor into the situation. Theretofore 
the British had always counted on the assistance or at least on the benevolent 
neutrality of the Triple Alliance. After the Kruger telegram episode there was 
no further thought of such an alignment. Austria was of little moment as a 
naval power, and Italy was almost paralyzed after the collapse of her Abyssinian 
policy. The Germans were clearly hostile. Indeed, they were evidently drawing 
closer and closer to the Franco-Russian combination. The intervention at 
Shimonoseki had demonstrated the feasibility of co-operation in extra-European 
problems. In the Cretan and Greek crises of 1896-1897 the continental powers 
once again stood together and frustrated the British program. 

The speech of Sir Charles Dilke on the naval estimates on March 5, 1897, 
reveals the preoccupation of British statesmen with this new alignment. Few 
politicians were so well versed in military and naval questions. Dilkc*s opinions 
carried weight, and are therefore worth quoting: 

“ What had occurred in Northern China in joint pressure by the three Powers — 
Russia, Germany and France — in the acceptance of the Russian loan as against 
our proffered loan, and in the dominance of Russia in Manchuria and Korea, 
recently secured by treaty, pointed to great risk of common action against our¬ 
selves by three great maritime Powers, and it seemed improbable that we could 
ourselves break up that Concert except by giving way upon points which were 
vital to our interests, such as our China trade. We had been told on the Naval 

Abundant figures may be found in the volumes of Brassey's Nat/al Annual, but see also 
Elliot: Ufc of George /. Goschen, II, pp. 207-19, and the splendid survey account written by the 
great British naval designer Sir William H. White; “ The Latest Reconstruction of the Navy ” {Nine¬ 
teenth Century. April, 1898), pp. 534-48. On the origins of the Navy League sec Harry Spenser 
Wilkinson; Thirty-Five Years (London, 1933), pp. 187-97. 
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Estimates last year, what was in fact obvious, that we were isolated, and he him¬ 
self was all for isolation, as against a policy of alliances; for nothing could be 
weaker as a policy than one of sham alliances where there was no common pur¬ 
pose; but it must never be forgotten for a moment that isolation meant a pre¬ 
dominant fleet. The risks were increasing. . . . The three great maritime Pow¬ 
ers of the Northern Continent were, as their recent actions showed, able now to 
agree on a policy of Continental peace — joint support of the policy of Russia 
of expansion on the Pacific, of France in the Further East, and of Germany in 
Africa. This conjunction could only be faced by us being strong enough at sea to 
hold our own. . . Peace was happily certain for the present, but in the long 

run would only be preserved if our naval strength was such as to cause a com¬ 
bination of three Powers, which could be formed for certain purposes, to pause 
before attacking us. . . . As Captain Mahan had put it, the British Navy was the 
best security for peace.** 

Dilke’s speech merely reflected the ideas that were being expressed by many 
other writers. A German officer, Baron von Liittwitz, at this time published an 
article advocating a strong German fleet as a means for getting colonies and 
for coping with England. The essay was not very convincing nor very important, 
but it was at once seized upon and translated into English and was made the 
point of departure for many warnings of Germany’s aggressive intentions.''^^ 
H. W. Wilson, one of the most active of the British navalisis, pointed out that 
after the Kruger telegram episode it was only logical that Germany should build 
a large navy. Liittwitz* article was taken as official evidence of far-reaching 
designs. Germany was clearly planning a coalition directed against England. 
Had not the Kreuzzattwg said in so many words (March 9, 1H97) : “Ger¬ 
many must aspire to a naval power which will make her an important ally for 
the other great naval States if England should assume an attitude of selfish 
predominance in reckless disregard of all interest except her own.” George W. 
Steevens, another well-known writer, had declared even before this that Ger¬ 
many was the real enemy, and that the danger of a combination between 
Germany, France and Russia was a very real one. Professor Spenser Wilkinson 
harped on the same theme, and stressed the threat to the English position that 
was implied in such a coalition.^'’ 

It is sometimes argued that the extremely anti-German articles appearing 
in the British press at this time had no effect upon the conduct of British policy, 
and that they were simply hysterical effusions unworthy of serious attention. 
This view is certainly over-optimistic. We may not know much about the 


20 Hansard: Parliamentary Debates, Series IV, vol. XLVII, pp. 68-70. 

Baron von Luttwitz: “ German Naval Policy and Strategy ” {Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution, March, 1897). 

22 H. W. Wilson: “ The Naval and Colonial Policy of Germany ” {Fottmghtly Review, June, 
1897, pp. 923-935); see also the Saturday Review, March 13, 1897. 

2® George W. Steevens: Naval Policy (London, 1896), pp 184, 190; Spenser Wilkinson; The 
Natton*s Awakening (Westminster, 1897), especially pp. 125 ff. 
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deeper motives of British policy m these years, in as much as the documents have 
not been published and the memoir material is scant. But here and there may 
be found bits of evidence that illuminate the attitude of higher circles. Take for 
example a letter of Lord Salisbury to Lord Lansdowne, written in April 1897 
when, for a short time, there was serious danger of renewed trouble in south 
Africa. Salisbury informed his colleague that he had warned Chamberlain of 
the inconvenience of war at that time, if only because of the unfavorable effect 
it would have upon relations with Holland: 

** I dread great un|X)pulariry in the Netherlands. In the next year or two the 
young Queen of Holland will probably be married. If she marries anyone under 
the Emperor William’s influence the Germans will get out of the Dutch some 
form of Kriegsverein which may enable them to man their fleet with Dutch 
sailors. His great ambition is to have a fleet, but until he gets a maritime popu¬ 
lation he cannot have a fleet. Some control over Holland is very necessary to 
him.” 

These few remarks speak volumes. They show that Salisbury shared the cx- 
pcct«irion of H W. Wilson that the Germans hoped “ at no very distant date to 
win Holland to a voluntary union, or to annex her by force.” It was an appre¬ 
hension that had been widespread in the years just after 1870, an apprehension 
that was now growing strong once more, at a time when the writings of the 
Pan Germans could only just have become known in England.** 

It should be clear from the preceding discussion that German writers are in 
error when they assert that the British paid little or no attention to German 
naval power before 1904. It is perfectly true that the British did not fear the 
German navy, though they were quite aware of its high quality and general 
efficiency. What they did fear was that Germany might actually succeed in 
realizing the Emperor William’s dream of a continental coalition against Eng¬ 
land, and that then a naval combination would result which Britain could not 
hope to combat on equal terms. 

As a matter of fact there was some ground for the British uneasiness. We 
know of the Emperor’s continuous efforts to effect a close understanding with 
France and Russia, and it can also be shown that the important German policy 
of naval construction which began with the first naval bill of 1898 hinged more 
or less upon this idea of a “ continental combine.” 

William II, even before he had ascended the throne, had developed an almost 
abnormal interest in things maritime. When, in 1889, Queen Victoria named 
him admiral of the British fleet, it was her hope and Salisbury’s hope that the 
appointment would put an end to the Russophil proclivities of the young ruler 
and would draw him over to the English side. This hope was entirely justified. 
In fact, the scheme worked only too well. William not only took a lively interest 

Lord Newton: Lord Lansdowne (London, 1928), pp. 144-5. 

2® Die Alldeutsche Bewegung und die Niederlande, by Fritz Bley, an active Pan*German, waa 
published at Munich in 1897. 
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in the British fleet, but became more and more convinced of the necessity for a 
larger and more powerful German fleet. In 1894 his mother wrote to Queen 
Victoria in her usual extravagant fashion: “William’s one idea is to have a 
Navy which shall be larger and stronger than the British Navy, but this is really 
pure madness and folly and he will sec how impossible and needless it is.”*® 
Overdrawn though this statement was, so much was true, that the Emperor 
kept up a constant agitation about the fleet, referring to the matter in his 
speeches, bombarding the Reichstag deputies with charts and plans, and never 
failing to call the attention of his ministers to Germany’s impotent position at 
sea when, as in the Far Eastern and Cretan affairs, the powers tried to reinforce 
their decisions by a demonstration of sea-power. 

At first the country showed little interest in the naval problem. It was felt 
by many that Germany, which already maintained one of the largest military 
establishments, could not hope to pose as a first-class naval power. Besides, the 
fleet agitation was generally regarded as just one of the young Emperor’s 
whims. Not even the ministers of marine had any use for far-reaching plans. 
Stosch had declared in a memorandum of 1883 that “ naval battles alone sel¬ 
dom decide the destinies of States, and for immeasurable time the decision of 
every war will for Germany lie with her land army.” Stosch’s successor. Gen¬ 
eral von Caprivi (later chancellor) took the same military view. For him the 
fleet was simply a secondary factor in the operations of a future war against 
France and Russia. The important thing was a really adequate coast defense 
and if possible a fleet strong enough to prevent an effective blockade of the 
German coasts. Caprivi resigned in 1888 because he was unwilling to subscribe 
to or support the plans of the new ruler. Admirals Monts and then Hollmann, 
the first naval officers to hold the position of minister of marine, might have 
done something, but Monts died in a few months and Hollmann’s efforts from 
1890 to 1897 seem to have been devoted chiefly toward maintaining the good will 
of the Reichstag by avoiding unreasonable demands. He appears to have had 
no very clear conception of what was wanted, and pursued a mere hand-to- 
mouth policy. The result was that, while France and Russia were forging ahead, 
Germany sank from the position of third sea power to that of fifth in the decade 
from 1885 to 1895.*** 

By the middle of the 1890’s this situation began to call forth anxiety in Ger¬ 
man circles that previously had not been impressed with the Emperor’s attitude. 


Letters of the Empress Fredenck, p. 447. 

27 Quoted by Archibald Hurd and Henry Castle German Sea-Fower (London, 1913), p. 94. 

*8 Good gcncial .recounts in Ulrich von Hassell* Tirpitz (Stuttgart, 1920), chaps i-iv; Ad¬ 
miral Hopmann* Das hogbuch ernes Deutschen Seeoffizters (Berlin, 1924), pp. 171-4; Hans Hall- 
mann: Krtsgerdepesche und Flottenjrage (Stuttgart, 19^7)1 pp- Raimund Foerster: PoltUsche 

Geschtchte dei Preusstschen und Deutschen Flotte (Dresden, 1928), pp. 50 ff.; Eckart Kchr: 
Schlachtflottcnhau und Partctpolttik (Berlin, 1930), pp. 25 fl.; and above all in the recent dct.idcd 
study of Hans Hallmann; Der Weg zum Deutschen Schlachtflottenbau (Stuttgart, 1933), chaps. 
i> ii» iv. 
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The phenomenal development of German industry and trade was probably the 
decisive factor. The teachings of Mahan, directly or indirectly, began to affect 
the thinking of scholars and business men alike. German economic interests 
were forcing her into a “ World Policy ” whether she desired it or not. Colonies, 
sea-power, naval bases, all these things took on a new value. “ A Navy does not 
make trade,** wrote an English authority, “ but trade either makes a navy that 
is strong enough to support it, or passes into the hands of more provident mer¬ 
chants.*’ Now the German merchant marine had increased in tonnage by 
almost 150% between 1873 and 1895, and the value of German maritime imports 
and exports had increased over 200% in the same period. Apart from the wealth 
thus entrusted to the sea there was the further consideration that Germany had 
become dependent on overseas countries for a not inconsiderable share of her 
food supply. Even English writers of a much later period were obliged to admit 
“ that at this time (i.e. 1897-1898) the German fleet bore no reasonable relation 
to Germany’s growing trade and oversea interests.” Germany was the second 
power in the world so far as foreign trade was concerned. Yet in sea-power she 
ranked not only behind England, France and Russia, but behind Italy. 

There is something convincing, then, in the argument that dependence on 
food and the development of trade interests would have forced a fleet upon Ger¬ 
many irrespective of the efforts of individual statesmen.*'^ From 1894 onward 
the Hamburg merchants, led by Woermann, began to agitate for more cruisers 
to protect German commerce. Karl Peters, the stormy petrel of German colonial 
policy, joined in the cry and before long carried with him the German Colonial 
Society with its twenty thousand members. The Pan-German League took its 
side by the sister society, and from the very beginning, in 1894, came out 
strongly for an increase in the navy. Eminent historians, like Dietrich Schafer 
and Hans Dclbriick, created popular interest in the German Hanse of the 
middle ages and argued that this great commercial league had fallen simply 
because it lacked sufficient naval power to compete successfully with the rising 
national states. For Germany, it was said, the question of an adequate fleet was 
a question of life and death. There was no example in history of a great corn* 
mercial state that was able to maintain its position for any length of time with¬ 
out the support of sea-power. The teachings of biological determinism were 
used to buttress the same viewpoint. Gustav Schmoller, Adolf Wagnei, Max 
Weber and other prominent economists were carried away by the problems 
arising from Germany’s spectacular evolution. “ With terrifying rapidity we 
arc approaching the time when the provision of half-civilized Asiatic peoples 
will have reached its greatest expansion. Then nothing but might, nothing but 

2® Nauticus (Laird Clowes): “ Sea-Power; jts Past and Future” (Fortnightly Review, Decem¬ 
ber, 1893, pp. 849-68); on Mahan’s influence see Georg Wis(Hcenu^): Reviews of Mahan’s first 
two books in Liteiarisches Zentralblatt. May 29, 1897 and April 28, 1900. 

Hurd and Castle, op cit., p. 118. 

See Hans Hcrzfeld: ” Dcr Deutsche Flottcnbau und die Englischc Politik ” (Archiv fUr 
Politik, und Geschtchte, VI, 1926, pp 97-146), pp. 99-100. 
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naked force will decide the question of foreign markets,” wrote Max Weber. 
“ German sea-power,” asserted Schmoller, “ will moderate present-day trade 
hatred and hostile economic tension; it will keep open the door for a just inter¬ 
national division of labor,” Germany, it was argued on all sides, must face the 
situation squarely. Sir Charles Dilke had advanced the theory that in a rela¬ 
tively short time the world would be divided between three great empires, the 
British, the American and the Russian. Obviously it behooved the Germans to 
assure themselves of what Prince Biilow later called “ a place in the sun.” 

By 1895-1896 the members of the Reichstag had become less hostile than they 
had been to the appropriation of larger sums for the navy. The trouble was that 
they could not make out what it was that the minister of marine wanted. There 
seemed to be no rhyme or reason to the government’s building program. It was 
impossible even to discover whether the object aimed at was a large fleet of 
cruisers to protect commerce, or the strengthening of the battle-fleet. Then, in 
January 1896, came the acute international tension resulting from the Jameson 
raid and the Kruger telegram. Emperor William was determined to make use 
of the popular excitement to present a supplementary program and to ask ap¬ 
proval for a loan of one hundred million marks for this purpose. Even this pro¬ 
gram was intended to he merely the first installment of a larger plan running 
over a period of perhaps ten years. In order to prepare public opinion a begin¬ 
ning was made toward the mobilization of the newspapers and the enlistment 
of the aid of friendly organizations and individuals. On January 18, 1896, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of the Empire, William made his 
first great speech on world policy: “ Colonial policy is only a branch of world 
policy which the German Empire must follow for the protection of its con¬ 
tinental position. The time of Germany’s philistinism is past, when she was 
oblivious to whatever went on in the world.” 

In the meanwhile, on January 8, the Emperor had been in conference with 
Hohenlohe, Hollmann and Admiral von Knorr, chief of the naval high com¬ 
mand. William urged upon his advisers the need for striking while the iron was 
hot. So favorable an opportunity would not present itself again. The Reichstag 
would not dare refuse a demand for a loan for the purchase of cruisers abroad. 
But Hohenlohe was lukewarm and even Hollmann objected to the introduction 
of an extensive program at that time. Such a policy would only endanger the 
annual estimate, which had not yet been voted. Informally Hohenlohe consulted 
the party leaders. He reported them opposed to the scheme and finally the Em¬ 
peror was persuaded that his plan was impracticable for the time being. In 

•* The contemporary pamphlet and periodical literature is simply immense See the accounts 
of the early agitation in Foerster, op cit., p 8o; Kehr, op. cit., pp. 40 If , 55 If and pp. ^90-422 
(discussion of the writings and influence of the historians and economists). See also Heinrich 
Dietzel: “ Die Theorie von den Drei Wcltreichen ” {Die Nation, XVII, 1899-1900, pp. 414-8, 431-5, 
443-7* 456-9. 472-4). where a large number of economists are quoted. Contemporary statistical 
material is conveniently assembled in Die Scctnteressen des Deutschen Retches, zusammengestellt 
auf Veranlassung des Reichs-Manne'Amts (Berlin, 1898). 
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March Baron Marschall denied in the Reichstag that the government was con¬ 
sidering “ boundless ” (uferlose) plans for the navy.*® 

The Emperor now decided to replace Hollmann, and his choice fell upon 
Alfred von Tirpitz, chief of staff of the high command of the navy. Tirpitz 
was probably the ablest naval man produced by any country in modern times. 
In i8q6 he already had behind him a long and distinguished career; during 
many years he had been chief of the torpedo service and had done much to per¬ 
fect this new weapon of naval warfare. He had, furthermore, given much atten¬ 
tion to strategy and tactics, and had, in contrast to the French, come to the same 
conclusions as Colomb and Mahan. In a memorandum of 1891 he had expressed 
his conviction “ that the decision for our navy must be sought in open battle.** 
As chief of the naval staff he organized the modern battle squadron and worked 
out battle-line tactics. Perhaps most interesting of all his writings was an im¬ 
portant memorandum (Dienstschrift no. IX) of June 16, 1894, in which his 
views were expressed in conci^^e form. 

“ The starting point for the development of a fleet must be the marine intciests 
of the nation.” “ A state that has marine or world interests, must be able to rep¬ 
resent them and must be able to make its power felt beyond its territorial waters. 
Rational world trade, world industry, to a certain extent deep sea fishing, world 
communications and colonies are impossible without a fleet capable of assuming 
the offensive.” “ The natural purpose of a fleet is the strategic offensive.” Or, as 
he says in his memoirs, “ The navy never seemed to me to be an end in itself, 
but always a function of these maritime interests. Without sea-power Germany’s 
position in the world resembled that of a mollusc without a shell.” 

In this memorandum 1 irpitz did not confine himself to generalities. He 
outlined a plan for a fleet of seventeen battleships (two squadrons of eight each 
and one flagship), six first-class cruisers, twelve third-class cruisers and six tor- 
pedoboat flotillas. The Emperor was much impressed with Tirpitz’ views, but 
was evidently too uncertain in his own mind or too much under Hollmann’s 
influence to make them wholly his own. Despite the fact that he knew Mahan’s 
writings (he received Mahan on his yacht at Cowes in 1895), he still showed a 
pronounced partiality for the theories of cruiser warfare. In November 1895 
the high command was urging the need of building battleships. It pointed out 
that by 1901 France and Russia would each have twice as many as Germany. 
At least twelve battleships should be constructed by 1908. The Emperor referred 
this document back to Tirpitz for an opinion, and the latter, on January 3, 1896, 

»» Hallmann: Kmgerdepesche. etc., pp. 34-53; Idem: Deutscher Schlachtflottenbau, pp. 171 ff.; 
Kchr, op. cit., pp. 51 fl. These accounts may be supplemented by Hohenlohc: Denkwurdxgketten der 
Reichskanzlerzeit, pp. 151-8, 161, 164, 240-x. 

Sec Alfred von Tirpitz: My Memoirs (New York, 1919), I, p. 77; Ulrich von Hassell: 
Tirpuz (Stuttgart, 1921), pp. 88 ff.. Hopmann, op. cit., pp 181 ff.; Hallmann: Krugerdeptschc. 
pp. 25 ff.; Hallmann: Deutscher Schlachtflottenbau, chap, ui; Bernhard Michalik: Probleme Jet 
Deutschen Flottenbaues (Breslau, 1931), pp. 20 S. 
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handed in a report running to twenty-nine folio pages. Tirpitz subscribed en¬ 
tirely to the view of Admiral von Knorr, and suggested only a few changes in 
the projected long-term program. The south African crisis put a new aspect on 
the whole problem, for it had now become clear that British friendship could 
not be counted on in the future as in the past. “ Even the greatest sea power/* 
said Tirpitz in his report, “ would act more accommodatingly towards us if we 
were able to throw into the scales of international politics, or if necessary into 
the scales of conflict, two or three well-schooled squadrons. With cruisers noth¬ 
ing of this sort could be accomplished.*’ Tirpitz disapproved of the Kruger 
telegram because it made Germany, weak as she was at sea, an easy butt for 
British ill humor. On the other hand he realized how much the Transvaal crisis 
helped to awaken popular interest in German sea-power.®® 

Despite the urgent and convincing arguments of Knorr and Tirpitz, the 
Emperor, in the discussions of January 8, 1896, seems to have talked only of 
more cruisers. Why he should have decided to appoint Tirpitz minister of 
marine when he was not ready to accept his program remains a mystery. It is 
at any rate not surprising that Tirpitz accepted the appointment without en¬ 
thusiasm. He was probably glad when, after the Reichstag had accepted the 
ordinary annual estimates, the Emperor changed his mind, retained Hollmann 
and named Tirpitz commander of the squadron in the Far East.®® 

The admiral remained abroad for a full year. In the meantime Hollmann 
met his doom. The naval estimates for the year 1897-1898 were exceedingly 
modest, amounting only to seventy million marks. But they were so poorly man¬ 
aged by the minister that the Reichstag refused to accept them. In March 1897 
parliament reduced the appropriation by twelve million marks, striking two 
cruisers from the list of projected ships. The Emperor was infuriated by this 
action, partly because the Catholic Centre party was chiefly responsible for the 
fiasco, but even more because he was already busily at work evolving a new 
long-term program. As time passed he had become more and more firmly con¬ 
vinced that trade rivalry was at the bottom of the Anglo-German tension, and 
that Germany’s whole commerce was at the mercy of one hundred and thirty 
British cruisers, to which Germany herself could oppose only four. Hohenlohe 
shared this opinion entirely, though he appears to have had no sympathy with 
a huge program of battleship construction.®^ 

So far as one can detect (the matter is not at all clear) the Emperor had de¬ 
cided, even before the failure of the estimates in the Reichstag, to embark upon 
an extensive program of construction. The German fleet, he declared, must be 
half as strong as the combined French Atlantic and Russian Baltic fleets. The 


Tirpitz; My Memoirs, I, pp. 84-6; Hallinann: Krugerdepesche, pp. 30-8; Idem: Deutscher 
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high command of the navy was ordered to prepare proposals and details. In the 
meanwhile the Emperor decided to accept the resignation of Hollmann and to 
recall Tirpitz. Marschall, the foreign minister, whom the Emperor had disliked 
intensely for some time, was allowed to go. In his stead William appointed to 
the foreign office Count von Billow, the ambassador at Rome, who was willing 
to devote himself to the realization of the Emperor’s naval plans. 

The high command reported on May lo, 1897. Its suggestions were a curious 
medley of the battleship proposals of Tirpitz and the cruiser plans so dear to 
Hollmann and the Emperor. But William, despite the fact that he had replaced 
Hollmann with Tirpitz, was still unprepared to accept the battleships. He 
struck several of them off the plans and very considerably increased the number 
of projected cruisers. The whole program, he decided, should be sanctioned by 
legislation, in order to avoid in future the annual wrangling about estimates. 
By 1910 the whole new fleet was to be ready. 

Tirpitz returned from the Far East in the middle of June. His first move was 
to induce the Emperor to scrap the scheme which had been so laboriously 
evolved. Tirpitz says himself that his stay in the Far East had shown him more 
clearly than before the keen commercial rivalry between British and Germans, 
and had made him realize all the more keenly what a disadvantage the lack of 
sea-power was from the German standpoint. Cruiser warfare, he argued to the 
Emperor, was of little importance to Germany because of her unfavorable geo¬ 
graphical position and because of her lack ot overseas bases for coaling, re¬ 
victualling and repairs. The only decisive factor would be the battle-fleet in the 
North Sea. Curiously enough the Emperor made but slight objection. The 
admiral was surprised at the ease with which William was willing to change 
his mind and adopt the new views which he presented. 

Having persuaded the sovereign, Tirpitz was able to apply himself to the 
elaboration of his own scheme. The plan was characterized throughout by 
moderation, precision and clarity. Nothing like it had been done before. Tirpitz 
knew what he wanted and why he wanted it. All the details were gone over 
meticulously, all the arguments pro and con were carefully weighed and con¬ 
sidered. In August the whole matter was discussed at length by the Emperor, 
Billow and Tirpitz in a series of conferences at Wilhelmshohe. Billow seems 
to have had no doubt that the plan could be gotten through the Reichstag, but 
he did doubt whether England would ever give Germany time to carry the 
program through. The political situation, he pointed out, would be easier “ if, 
in our new building, we did not put battleships into the foreground and laid 
stress rather on cruisers, torpedoes and coast defences.” It was the same objection 
that Tirpitz had had to meet so often before. But the Emperor, who had al¬ 
ways been a cruiser advocate himself, would no longer tolerate what had come 

Hallmann: Krugerdepesche, pp. 57 ff.; Idem: Deutscher Schlachtflottcnbau, pp. 239-47; 
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to sound like heresy. The Tirpitz program was accepted and put into final form 
in October 1897.®* 

The basic provision of the projected naval bill was the construction of eleven 
battleships, five first-class cruisers and seventeen smaller cruisers by 1905. This 
was regarded as a minimum, barely enough to raise the German fleet above the 
status of a quantite nSgligeable. With such a naval force Germany would be 
able, in a war against France or Russia or against both, to prevent a blockade 
of the German coasts and so keep open the lanes of commerce and food supply. 
But Tirpitz' thought no longer moved exclusively along the traditional lines of 
the war on two fronts. Since the Kruger telegram episode and since his observa* 
tion of Anglo-German trade rivalry in the Far East, the problem of a possible 
conflict with England never left his mind. In his memoirs he admits his con¬ 
viction that if Germany had not built a fleet the British would soon have called 
a halt to German economic expansion. Writing to the Emperor in 1898 he for¬ 
mulated his idea in a few direct sentences: 

“ The imposing economic development of Germany in the last decade stands in 
direct relationship to the political power of the Empire. The essential connexion 
which exists, especially between sea-power and the development of economic in¬ 
terests, will in future become even more sharply delineated. In the economic 
struggle which the nations must wage in the coming century it will become ever 
more necessary to defend the maritime interests of Germany by armed force.” 

But what prospect had Germany of protecting herself from a war of attri¬ 
tion waged by England? Tirpitz was bound to admit that in 1897 Britain, with 
her home fleet alone, could destroy the German fleet and blockade the German 
harbors within a few weeks. The German merchant marine would be captured 
and the colonies lost. The projected increase in the fleet would not put Germany 
in a position to fight England on even terms, not by any means. But it “ would 
give us a maritime fighting force of such strength that it could not be overcome 
without much ado even by one of the larger naval forces.” The geographical 
position of Germany would make the new fleet particularly dangerous for Eng¬ 
land. For safety’s sake she would have to recall part of her Mediterranean and 
other squadrons. To avoid this Britain, he felt certain, would be more prepared 
to adjust her quarrels with Germany in an amicable way.*^ 

Here is the whole “ doctrine of risk ” (Risiko-Gedanke) upon which the 
Tirpitz naval policy was built up in the succeeding years. There was no thought 
of attempting to build a fleet as large as the British. There was no need for so 
large a force, for the Germans always reckoned on the fact that the English 
would never be able to concentrate all their squadrons in the North Sea. What 

Tirpitz: My Memoirs, chap, ix; Memoirs of Prince Btilow (Boston, 1931), I, pp. 132 ff.; 
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Tirpitz aimed at, from the very beginning, was a fleet sufficiently powerful to 
make an attack by the British home fleet a risky undertaking for the aggressor. 
Once Germany had so strong a force he believed that the British, rather than 
run the risk of a collision, would be more accommodating in their relations with 
Germany. And this brings us to the third point: the alliance value of the fleet. 

“ Our policy,*’ he complained in a letter of February 13, 1896, “ does not under¬ 
stand that Germany’s alliance-value, even from the point of view of European 
states, does not lie altogether in our army, but in our fleet.” Or again: “ German 
trade, the ‘ Open Door,’ could no longer be protected by flying squadrons; wc 
had to increase in general power all round, i.c. to qualify ourselves for an alli¬ 
ance with the Great Powers. But alliance-value could be achieved only by a 
battle-fleet.” 

Whether Tirpitz envisaged an eventual alliance with England it is hard to 
say, but it seems doubtful. The point he made in his writings and speeches, 
especially in the years 1896-1898, deals rather with another aspect of the alliance- 
value of the fleet. Time and again he argued that in an age of world policy the 
interests of the great powers were bound to be extra-European. In such matters 
soldiers were of little aid. What was needed was sea-power. For example, the 
great antagonism of the later 1890’s lay between France and Russia on the one 
side and Great Britain on the other. If this antagonism were to eventuate in an 
armed conflict, what would be the position of Germany.^ She would be of no 
value to Russia or France so long as she could furnish only soldiers. The French 
and the Russians had large enough armies of their own. But if she had a re¬ 
spectable fleet, then the combined sea-power of the three states might be of 
decisive value. France and Russia, as well as England, might therefore be ex¬ 
pected to assume an entirely diiTcrent attitude toward the Germans in world 
affairs once Germany had a fleet that was more than a quantite nSgligeable, 
There can be no doubt whatever that Tirpitz looked forward to closer relations 
with Russia and that he even hoped for an ultimate readjustment of the Franco- 
German problem. In other words, he shared the Emperor’s enthusiasm for a 
continental league and believed it feasible. All this comes out clearly enough in 
his contemporary letters, and is borne out by his memoirs, where he says: “ The 
object in view had to be the institution of a constellation of Powers at sea, which 
would remove the possibility of any injury to or attack upon our economic 
prosperity.” “ I must say that I did not myself regard the prospective battle-fleet 
as a panacea without an alliance with another secondary sea power.” Tirpitz, 
says Billow in his memoirs, lacked political sense and his lack of understanding 
for the finer nuances “ led him to entertain occasional illusions about Russia 
and even about France, countries in which he sought support against England, 
the land he especially hated.” ** 

** Tirpitz: My Memoirs, pp. 84, 120; Hallmann; Deutscher Schlachtfiottcnbau, pp. 248 flF. 
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So much for Tirpitz’ plans and the ideas that lay behind them. The admiral 
was not content, however, with a meticulous program and sound arguments. He 
understood that, if the scheme was to be realized, not only the Reichstag, but 
the nation at large would have to be convinced of its necessity and desirability. 
The Germans would have to be made sea-minded. So he threw into the work 
his extraordinary organizing abilities and set out on a campaign of propaganda 
such as Germany had never before seen. He himself visited many of the Ger¬ 
man princes and won their support, while the Emperor was persuaded to keep 
quiet in order not to give rise to the idea that the plan was a personal hobby: 
“You can understand that with such an advocate in prospect I naturally keep 
my mouth shut and use it only for eating, drinking and smoking,” William 
wrote to Eulcnburg.'*^ Systematic agitation for a larger navy had already 
been initiated by the Pan-German League, with which Tirpitz secretly 
collaborated.^® At the ministry of marine Tirpitz organized a publicity bu¬ 
reau, where newspaper men were cordially received and given information 
of which they could make good use. A great many journals were enlisted and a 
great many meetings arranged for. Through his assistants the admiral was able 
to secure the support of many scholars, historians like Schafer and Delbriick, 
and especially economists, who, so Tirpitz says, showed more understanding 
than the historians. Hundreds of eloquent pamphlets were turned out and 
distributed by the thousand. Tirpitz himself arranged for the translation of 
Mahan’s books. In order to get them before the public as quickly as possible 
they were issued in sections, beginning in the autumn of 1897. It will be readily 
seen that the American officer’s arguments were exactly suited to Tirpitz’ needs, 
and that the economists needed only to embroider upon the same themes. They 
showed that the expenditure on the fleet would be a productive outlay, they 
stressed the insecurity of Germany so long as she lacked sea-power, and 
they pointed out the danger that the superfluous population might become an 
intolerable burden instead of a source of wealth. Germany would be condemned 
to vegetate as a small nation unless she had the power to defend her interests 
and throw real might into the scales.**® 

In the fleet agitation which spread far and wide through Germany in the 
autumn of 1897 the theme of German maritime interests shared the honors with 
the theme of British trade hatred. On July 28 the English government had de¬ 
nounced the commercial treaty concluded with the German Zollvercin in 1865. 
The reason for this action lay in the new tenderness for the colonies which was 
part of the Chamberlain program. The treaty in question contained a provision 
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that German imports into the colonies should pay no higher tariff than imports 
from the United Kingdom into the colonics. Henceforth, after the expiration of 
the Treaty a year later, the colonics would be free to charge German goods what¬ 
ever rates they chose. It is perfectly clear that this action of the English govern¬ 
ment simply served to revive in Germany the fear of a commercial war and the 
banging of the colonial door in the face of German merchants. The British 
action, wrote Emperor William, means the beginning of war to the knife against 
our flourishing state.^^ 

Worse yet was the determined and systematic German-baiting of part of the 
British press, especially of the Saturday Review. In an article of September ii, 
1897 this violently anti-German paper established a new record for extravagance 
of language. The text of the sermon was an apocryphal interview with Prince 
Bismarck which was printed in the Paris Gaulots on September 7 and repro¬ 
duced in the London Times on the following day. The old chancellor was there 
made to say that during the visits of Emperor William and President Faure to 
St. Petersburg the chief topic of conversation must have been England and the 
prospect of forming a continental league against her. He pointed out, it was 
reported, that in Ferry’s time he himself had gotten along even with the French, 
and that he had assisted them in the foundation of their new colonial empire. 
To this the Saturday Review added that Bismarck’s object had also been to di¬ 
vert Russia to southeastern Europe: 

“ France busy with her Tunis and her Tonkin, Russia quietly pushed to the east 
and the south, and there was left for Germany the simple task of sitting peace¬ 
fully on her bulging coffers, while her merchants captured the trade of England 
and her diplomatists guided the diplomatists of England into perpetual bickerings 
with other countries. Prince Bismarck has long recognised what at length the 
people of England are beginning to understand — that in Europe there are two 
great, irreconcilable, opposing forces, two great nations who would make the 
whole world their province, and who would levy from it the tribute of com¬ 
merce. England, with her long history of successful aggrc:»sion, with her mar¬ 
vellous conviction that in pursuing her own interests she is spreading light among 
nations dwelling in darkness, and Germany, bone of the same bone, blood of 
the same blood, with a lesser will-force, but, perhaps, with a keener intelligence, 
compete in every corner of the globe. In the Transvaal, at the Cape, in Central 
Africa, in India and the East, in the islands of the Southern Sea, and in the far 
North-West, wherever — and where has it notl^ — the flag has followed the Bible 
and trade has followed the flag, there the German bagman is struggling with 
the English pedlar. Is there a mine to exploit, a railway to build, a native to con¬ 
vert from breadfruit to tinned meat, from temperance to trade gin, the German 
and the Englishman arc struggling to be first. A million petty disputes build up 
the greatest cause of war the world has ever seen. If Germany were extinguished 
to-morrow, the day after to-morrow there is not an Englishman in the world 
who would not be the richer. Nations have fought for years over a city or a 
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right of succession; must they not fight for two hundred and fifty million pounds 
of yearly commerce? ** The outrageous follies of William the Witless, the Ger¬ 
man schemes in the Transvaal and other transgressions have brought home the 
realization of the imminent probability of war England is the only great power 
that could fight Germany “ without tremendous risk and without doubt of the 
issue/* “ The growth of Germany’s fleet has done no more than to make the blow 
of England fall on her more heavily. The ships would soon be at the bottom of 
the sea or in convoy to English ports; Hamburg and Bremen, the Kiel Canal and 
the Baltic ports would lie under the guns of England, waiting, until the indem¬ 
nity were settled. Our work over, we need not even be at pains to alter Bismarck’s 
words to Ferry, and to say to France and Russia ‘ Seek some compensation. Take 
inside Germany whatever you like: you can have it.’ ” “ Germaniam esse delen- 
dam ” was the fitting close of this extraordinary efTusion. 

No doubt this article was not representative of British opinion generally 
speaking. But it would he wrong to deny it all importance. It simply expressed 
in unpardonably strong language what a good many Englishmen unquestion¬ 
ably felt. And after all, the article was not a sporadic outburst. It was part of a 
systematic campaign carried on by the Sa^tnrday Review, and the Review was 
not an obscure or unimportant organ. In any case, whatever its significance from 
the British angle, no one could deny that this article had disastrous effects on 
Anglo-German relations. It may not have been widely read in England, but it 
certainly went the rounds in Germany. Just as the Kruger telegram furnished 
the British with a plausible excuse for giving vent to their trade hatred, so this 
article served the purpose of many a German extremist. Anyone who will take 
the trouble to read the contemporary mateiial, and particularly the literature 
bearing on the projected naval law, will he impressed with this fact. One writer 
after another called attention to this specific article, pointing out that “ it would 
be insane and criminal levity and neglect of all the teachings of history, not to 
take such discussion seriously.” The article might be regarded as the sound of 
a few overloud notes from the war hymns that were being sung in England. 
If Britain had her way Germany would soon meet with the fate of Holland and 
France. The only adequate protection lay in a strong flcct.‘‘® Even Bismarck was 
not uninfluenced by this turn of events. He too believed that Germany required 
a larger navy, though he was still partial to cruisers and small ships “ that could 
swarm like hornets around the big ships.” There was no danger, he thought, of 
a British attack upon Germany: “If they came, we should slay them with the 
butt ends of our rifles,” he told Tirpitz, But he realized that relations between 
England and Germany were getting worse and worse. Writing to a friend in 
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*\pril 1898, that is just before the old statesman’s death, his son-in-law remarked: 

“ Unfortunately he (Bismarck) does not know of any adequate remedy for this 
state of things, since the only one he is acquainted with — that we Germans 
should restrict our commercial industry — is not well applicable.” 

When the naval bill was finally presented to the Reichstag on November 30, 
1897, the government quite naturally said nothing about the English aspect of 
the naval problem. The stress was laid upon the need for adequate coast defense 
and commerce protection, and upon the indispensability of a fleet if Germany 
was to continue as a world power pursuing a world policy. Both the Emperor 
William and Hohenlohe flatly rejected any idea of competing with the greatest 
sea powers or of embarking upon a policy of adventure. But Germany, they 
claimed, had to have a fleet large enough to inspire respect and to serve as a 
factor in international relations. Tirpitz declared that the fleet was meant only 
as a protective measure: “ When we have a fleet as strong as the one here pro¬ 
posed you will have provided Germanv with a naval force which even a sea 
power of the first class would not attack on our coast without first thinking it 
over three times.” 

The bill was, on the whole, well received by the Reichstag. Its moderation 
and clarity were in its favor, and Tirpitz’ reasonable and accommodating atti¬ 
tude made it easier to discuss and to compromise. The National Liberals were 
strong in their support, and the Conservatives, while lukewarm, were prepared 
to vote for it. The Progressives were dead opposed, and so were the Socialists, 
while the decisive Centre party was rather unfriendly and uncertain. Several of 
the non-German groups were opposed to the government on principle. During 
the winter the bill went into committee. Objections centred on the long-term 
provision, which in a sense deprived parliament of control of expenditure. But 
the leader of the Centre, Herr Lieber, was willing to make an adjustment. 
Tirpitz agreed to the reduction of the time limit from seven to six years, and to 
a number of less important changes. In the final balloting two thirds of the 
Centre party voted for the bill, which was passed by the Reichstag on March 28, 
1898 without a formal counting of votes. 

There can be little doubt that the representatives of the people expressed the 
general wishes of the country on this occasion. The sentiment for a larger fleet 
had taken firm root in the country. According to the Emperor, Tirpitz had, 
single-handed and in the brief space of eight months, accomplished what every¬ 
one had regarded as impossible: he had succeeded in converting fifty million 
obstinate, ill-informed and ill-willed Germans.®^ Even though this be somewhat 
overdrawn, it cannot be denied that Tirpitz had done his work and done it well. 
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He had given the national feeling a direction and a program. His support came, 
naturally enough, from the munitions makers (especially the Krupps), and 
from the large trading interests (led by Woermann and the Hamburg mer¬ 
chants), who had done much to finance his extensive propaganda. These classes 
were, of course, those most interested in German expansion, those most con¬ 
scious of the competition, those most hostile in their sentiments toward Eng¬ 
land. The Conservatives voted for the bill not because they had any love for 
colonial expansion and world policy, nor because they shared the viewpoint of 
the capitalist and industrial classes. They disliked England as the representative 
of liberalism and industrialism, but the real reason for their support of the bill 
seems to have lain in a more or less tacit gentlemen’s agreement with the 
National Liberals. It was understood that if the Conservatives voted a fleet for 
the protection of industry and trade, the National Liberals would agree to the 
maintenance of a tarif? on foodstuffs that would protect the agrarian interests. 
Both of these large and important groups shared in the common fear of the rise 
of socialism and the proletariat. In a letter written in 1895 Tirpitz pointed out 
that the fleet would serve as a palliative against socialism. It would give the 
country a new bond of union and would divert attention from domestic prob¬ 
lems by focussing attention on a world policy. Perhaps it was in part the recog¬ 
nition of this purpose that made the socialists so uncompromisingly opi^osed.®* 
We are not here concerned, however, with the domestic aspect of the Ger¬ 
man naval problem. It is only the international side of the great progr.ims of 
the dying century that we have to consider. It will be noticed that the tremen¬ 
dous increase in the British appropriations coincided with the acute tension in 
Anglo-German relations. By the Naval Defence Act of 1889 and the Spencer 
program of 1894 England had been put on the two-power standard. Ships were 
being constructed in reasonable number to meet the growing strength of Russia 
and France. But with the increasing certainty of an alliance between these two 
nations and the appearance of a strong Russian squadron in the Mediterranean 
the need for yet greater protection was felt. Still, at that time England was still 
reckoning on the aid of Italy and the benevolent neutrality, to say the least, of 
Germany. It was only after the Kruger telegram had opened the eyes of the 
public at large to the real state of affairs as between England and Germany that 
the great Goschen estimates were brought in. Not that England feared Ger¬ 
many in a maritime way, but that the loss of German neutrality or support in a 
possible war with Russia and France was acutely felt. To make matters worse 
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there was, since the intervention against Japan in 1B95, the prospect of Ger¬ 
many’s joining with Russia and France in an anti-British policy. Hence the talk 
of a three-power standard, and the warning words of Dilke. The influence of 
Mahan’s writings had been so considerable that the government had no diffi¬ 
culty in securing whatever sums it desired. The criticism levelled against it was 
rather that it did not ask enough. 

British writers have often pointed out that Mahan’s theories proved to be 
no unmixed blessing for England, for they justified not only the British navy, 
but sea-power in general. “The secret of our world power stood revealed, and 
there began, all over the world, and csj^ecially in Germany, a race for naval 
power which did not indeed deprive us of our supremacy at sea, but left us no 
longer in a position to confront all combinations with equanimity,” writes 
Repington.''® Germany was certainly deeply affected. Tirpitz saw the propa¬ 
ganda value of Mahan’s books, while the Emperor found in them more than 
enough proof of his own theories. “I am just now not reading but devouring 
Captain Mahan’s book,” he wrote a friend in May 1894, “ and am trying to learn 
it by heart.” It would certainly be wrong, however, to accept the argument of 
Mahan’s biographer, that his books were primarily responsible for the change 
in German naval policy. Tirpitz, who may surely be described as the father of 
the modern German fleet, had reached his conclusions before Mahan could 
possibly have influenced him. Indeed, he reached his conclusions very largely 
through experiment and direct observation. Yet even Tirpitz could not possibly 
have succeeded with his program unless the spectacular development of Ger¬ 
man industry and trade had created a favorable atmosphere in Germany. Tir¬ 
pitz stressed, and we must stress, the fact that the fleet was simply a function of 
maritime interests, that it was simply one of many manifestations of the new 
world policy. 

To be sure, the first naval bill of 1898 did not provide Germany with a fleet 
comparable to those of France or England. Tirpitz himself spoke of it as only 
“a raiding fleet,” and the London Times wrote (March 28, 1898) that Ger¬ 
many, situated between Russia and France, and committed to activity in the Far 
East, was justified in reconsidering her naval position, even if she was acting 
somewhat too ambitiously and under the influence of somewhat crude ideas. 
Later British writers have admitted that “ in the light of the vast development of 
Germany’s colonial and commercial interests the Navy Act of 1898 was of an 
unambitious character.” The British paid little attention to it in its own right. 
The Saturday Review, to be sure, thought that the Kaiser’s naval schemes would 
“ confirm the suspicions so widely entertained in England since the day of the 
famous letter to Kruger, that Germany is steadily preparing to measure her 
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Strength against England.” But it was the alliance value of the German fleet 
that concerned the English more than anything else. 

** Were Germany the real ally of France,” wrote H. W. Wilson, “ the neutrality 
of Holland and Belgium would not stand for a week. Germany might confi¬ 
dently be calculated to march her troops into Holland, where the Dutch would 
make little or no resistance. Belgium would as certainly fall to France. The 
Scheldt and the Texcl might then, as in the days of the great Napoleon, har¬ 
bour a flotilla, destined for the transport of an army of invasion. . . . Politically 
a coalition of Russia, France and Germany would be immensely strong. The 
allies would run little or no risk whilst they would impose the gravest risks upon 
us. At the best, supposing us successful, we could not effectually blockade their 
vast coast-line. . . . Nor should we stand favourably from the purely naval 
point of view. . . . The opinion of the best-instructed naval officers would not 
countenance the belief that in battleships we are equal to the three powers.” 

These were the fears already expressed by Dilke a year before. As we have 
seen, they had a real foundation in fact. Tirpitz’ writings show that he regarded 
co-operation with one and preferably with both of the members of the Dual 
Alliance as a stne qua non. The new German fleet would be large enough, he 
thought, to enhance Germany’s alliance value, and strong enough to make the 
British hesitate before a commercial war like those of the 17th and i8th centuries. 
If one bears in mind the “ great fear” of the 1890’s and the desperate struggle 
for markets in a contracting world, one can easily understand the outburst of 
navalism which characterized the imperialism of that day; one can without dif¬ 
ficulty explain and defend both the British and the German viewpoints. On the 
other hand, as we look back we cannot fail to note that this fundamental change 
was one of the most important factors making for the later alignment of the 
powers. It was one of the most dangerous of innovations. It helped tremen¬ 
dously to embitter Anglo-German relations, and thereby to set the stage for the 
ultimate conflict. 
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XIV 

The Far Eastern Crisis 
Kiao-chow and Port Arthur 




I N August 1897 Emperor William and President Faure of France 
appeared in succession at St. Petersburg to pay their respects to the autocrat 
of all the Russias. The German ruler arrived accompanied by his chancellor, 
Prince Hohenlohe, and by the secretary for foreign affairs, Count Biilovv Be¬ 
tween them there was no difference of opinion touching Germany’s relations 
with Russia. The Emperor declared that the English were behaving so dis¬ 
gracefully toward him that it was necessary for him to cultivate good relations 
with Russia all the more assiduously. Hohenlohe was determined that every¬ 
thing possible should be done to make amends for “ the biggest piece of foolish¬ 
ness in the whole of our last seven years’ policy, namely, the termination of the 
Rc-insurance Treaty.” Billow himself was firmly convinced that so long as Ger¬ 
many maintained friendly relations with Russia, England would never attack.^ 
Cecil Spring Rice was quite correct when he reported, in the last days of July, 
that German policy had veered definitely in the Muscovite direction, and that 
the Russians had taken care to capitalize this German affection by borrowing 
ten million pounds on the Berlin market.^ 

The visit of the German ruler and his counsellors was a complete success. 
At the great banquet reference was made to the “ traditional ties ” that bound 
the two countries. In private conversation the foreign minister. Count Muraviev, 
repeatedly stated that at bottom he would have preferred an alliance with Ger¬ 
many to the alliance with France. This may have been a lie, for Muraviev was 
not noted for his truthfulness. In any event it was too late for Russia to change, 
as he himself took care to point out. But at the same time it was fairly clear that 
the Russians had no intention of making the alliance with France an instrument 
of aggression. Relations with Germany were, as Muraviev said, not only friendly 
and cordial, but truly intimate.® 

Hardly had the German party left the Russian capital when President Faure 
and the French foreign minister, M. Hanotaux, arrived aboard the battleship 

^ Billow: Memoirs, I, pp. ii, 19, 55. 

* Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice, I, p. 225. 

• Die Grosse Politif{, XIII, nos. 3438-44; Meyendorff: Correspondance de M. de Stool, II, 
pp. 348-9. 
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Pothuau. There was another round of festivities, receptions and reviews, cub 
minating on the last day with the famous Pothuau toasts in which the two 
nations were referred to as amies et alliees. It is said that the French had pressed 
for an announcement of the alliance and the use of the word alliance, to which 
the Russians objected. Hanotaux finally insisted that the French cabinet of M. 
Mcline would undoubtedly fall unless some sop could be thrown to the im¬ 
patient public. And so the words amies and alliees were at last agreed to, the 
Russians adding the further phrase “ equally resolved to contribute with all their 
power to the maintenance of the peace of the world.” This phrase was not de¬ 
signed to appeal to the French patriots who saw in the alliance a promise of the 
reconquest of Alsace and Lorraine. Clemenceau, for example, protested against 
the maintenance of a peace that was the Peace of Frankfurt. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, he declared, Nicholas and Faure might just as well have combined 
with the powers of the Triple Alliance.^ 

Even if the circumspection of the Russians displeased the French irreconcil- 
ables, it served the purpose of reassuring the Germans. The last thing the Rus¬ 
sians wished at the time was to become involved in war about Alsace-Lorraine 
or any other European issue. They were deeply committed to the Far Eastern 
policy, and needed security on their western frontier. At the same time they 
desired the support of the Germans against the British in Asia. “ The time has 
come for a decision as to Germany’s fate,” wrote one influential paper; “ cither 
open rivalry with England, with the support of continental Europe, or impotent 
protests against English activity.” “ From day to day,” declared another, “ it be¬ 
comes clearer and clearer that the two continental alliances, acting in the same 
sen.'>c, are able to direct the destinies of the whole of civilised humanity, by pro¬ 
tecting it against the consequences of the ambition, the implacable egoism, and 
the avidity of England.” The same stress on the possibility and necessity for 
co-operation between the two alliance groups was to be found in most of the 
German and Austrian papers. The continental combine was in the air. “ The 
whole sum of the tendency here is distinctly — organise a continental alliance 
against England,” wrote Spring Rice from Berlin.® 

In a vague and general way the Emperor William had been advocating such 
a policy for some time. Even after the disillusionment occasioned by the refusal 
of France and Russia to co-operate in the critical days after the Kruger telegram 
he had clung to the idea that the continental powers should stand shoulder to 
shoulder in order to frustrate the “ designs ” of England. In the Cretan-Greek 


♦ Hohenlohc: Denfiwurdtg/ieiten der Reichskjinzlcrzcit, p. 380; Bernhard Schwcrtfcgcr; AmU 
liche Akicnstucke zur Gcschichte der Europatschen Pohtik^, i88s~igi4 (Berlin, 1925), II, no. i; 
Georges Michon: The Franco-Russtan Alliance (London, 1929), pp. 93 fl.; Questions Dtploniattques 
et Colontales, September i, 1897, pp. 172 ff., September 15, 1897, pp. 233 ff., for French and Euro¬ 
pean press comment. 

* Petersburgskflia Viedemosti and Novoie Vremtia, quoted in Questions Diplomattques et 
Coloniales. September i, 1897, p. 178; October 15, 1897, p. 366. 

• Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice, p. 226. 
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crisis this policy had succeeded, much to William’s delight. He was then already 
envisaging a broadening of the policy and a welding together of the conti¬ 
nental powers for resistance against the tariff policies of the United States. Dur¬ 
ing his visit to St. Petersburg he discussed the matter with General Obruchev, 
the chief of staff, and with Count Witte, the finance minister. These gentlemen 
seem to have been well impressed with the idea, though they were more inter¬ 
ested in its anti-British than in its anti-American aspect. Tsar Nicholas asked 
the Emperor to send him a memorandum on the subject. William was so elated 
that he wrote his friend Eulenburg: 

“ The visit to Russia turned out far better than I expected, and in several ex¬ 
haustive discussions I reached complete agreement with Nicky on all important 
political questions, so that together we have, so to say, disjx)sed of the world. A 
restoration of Alsace and Lorraine to France by Russian aid is an absolute and 
downright impossibility. Thus a war between Gaul and us and Russia and us is, 
God willing, no longer to be feared. The Continental blockade against America, 
and, it may be, England has been decided upon. Russia has pledged herself to 
bring France over to the idea bon gre mal gre!* ^ 

The Emperor’s enthusiasm was distinctly premature and exaggerated. Witte 
was plainly unwilling to become involved in a policy of excluding American 
products, and it was more than doubtful whether the French could ever be won 
over either to the tariff scheme or to the league against England. Furthermore, 
it can be shown quite conclusively that the German foreign office did not share 
the Emperor’s sanguine hopes. William was impulsive, but at bottom he was 
himself never prepared to go the limit of an anti-British policy. His advisers, 
from Hohenlohc to Holstein, were more than dubious about a continental 
league and were genuinely anxious not to antagonize England too much. They 
never went so far as to join France in challenging the British position in Egypt. 
All they wanted was to scare Britain into taking a more considerate attitude 
toward German aspirations in the field of world politics. When, in September 
1897, General Obruchev suggested to Biilow the conclusion of a defensive and 
offensive alliance for three years between the continental powers, the Germans 
not only evaded, they actually empowered the ambassador at London to com¬ 
municate this interesting item to Lord Salisbury!® 

The upshot of it all was that in practice the continental “ combine ” was 

^ Bulow: Memoirs, I, pp 160-1, sec further Die Grosse Politik,, XIII, nos 3426, 3433, 3438; 
“ Kuropatkin Diary ” {Krasnyt Ark^hiv, 11 , p. 10); The Memoirs of Count Witte, pp. 408-10; Claus 
Grimm: Graj Witte und die Deutsche Pohti\ (Freiburg, 1930), pp. 16-7, 25. There is a good 
anonymous account and defense of the German policy under the title “ Dcr Zusainmcnschluss dcr 
Kontincntalcn Machte ” in Die Crenzboten, 1897 (III), pp. 577-94. Sec also the discerning analysw 
of the international situation by E. J. Dillon. “The New Political Era” {Conternporaty Reidew, 
November, 1897, pp. 609-31). The study of Hildc Provvascck: Der Gedanhje einer KontinentalUga 
gegen England unter Wilhelm II (Leipzig, 1928), is almost worthless. 

• Die Grosse Politil^, XIII, nos 3451-2; Hohenlohc: Denkwurdigl^eiten, pp. 261, 296-7, 393-4. 
The point is well discussed in Michalik. Ptobleme des Deutschen Plottenbaues, pp. 77 ff., and in 
Friedrich von Trotha: Entz von Holstein (Berlin, 1931), pp. 
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little more than the pursuit of a common policy in the Near East and in the Far 
East. It had been born in the united action of Russia, Germany and France in 
intervening at Shimonoseki in 1895 continued to function best in the 

further development of the Chinese problem. 

Since the intervention of the three powers against Japan in 1895 policy 
of Germany in the Far East had been dominated by two ideas: to engage Russia 
in Asia and thus weaken the Franco-Russian Alliance as it touched Europe; 
and to secure, through Russian support, some sort of commercial and naval base 
in Chinese waters. Time and again in the years from 1895 ^^ 9 ^ Emperor 

William wrote the Tsar that Germany would keep Europe quiet and guard 
her rear while she was busy in Manchuria. To Muraviev he said in January 1897: 
“ Even if you had to send all your troops to the East, following political aims 
in accordance with your interests, I not only will not attack France, but will not 
allow anyone in Europe to stir; there, that is what I mean by my promise to 
guarantee your rear.” ® The Emperor may have been genuinely impressed by 
the so-called Yellow Peril. Many remarks of his would seem to testify to the 
fact. But at the same time he saw how useful an argument this cultural danger 
would be in discussion with so religious a person as the Tsar. In 1895 he had 
had the German artist, H. Knackfuss, draw an allegorical picture from an im¬ 
perial design. The first copy of this was presented to the Tsar. In William’s own 
words: ” It shows the powers of Europe represented by their respective Genii 
called together by the Arch-Angel Michael, — sent from Heaven, — to unite 
in resisting the inroads of Buddhism, heathenism and barbarism for the Defence 
of the Cross. Stress is especially laid on the united resistance of all European 
Powers, which is just as necessary also against our common internal foes, 
anarchism, republicanism, nihilism,” The picture was lurid enough to stir even 
the most immovable. On a high rock overlooking a rich and prosperous plain 
stood Michael, while the European powers in female personification (Germany, 
France and Russia in the lead, Austria taking reluctant England by the hand, 
Italy in the background) were gazing upon the distant menace. Behind them in 
the sky was a gleaming cross, while on the farther side of the plain, enveloped 
in flame and riding a dragon, was a figure of Buddha, not at all blood-curdling, 
but pensive and contemplative.^^ 

So much for the general policy of Germany with regard to the Far Eastern 
situation. The special problem confronting the Berlin government was to find 
the necessary props for the world policy that was being initiated. Unlike Eng¬ 
land and France, Geinaany had no coaling stations or naval bases scattered over 
the world. In the years from 1895 to 1900 much of her world policy hinged upon 
this search for foreign establishments. The West Indies, the Brazilian coast, the 

• F. V. Kclyin: “ Zagramchnoc Putcshcstvic M. N. Muravieva v 1897 g.” {Krasnyt Arkhtv, 
XLVII, 1931, pp. 71-89), pp. 86 ff. See also The Kaiser's Letters to the Tsar (London, 1920), 
pp. 10, II, 13, 27. 

The Kaiser's Letters to the Tsar, pp. 17 ff. The picture is reproduced and described in Arthur 
Diosy The "New Far East (London, 1898), pp. 326 ff. 
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Philippines and other Pacific islands, and especially the Chinese coast, were 
surveyed with this object in view. Here again the Emperor was the moving 
spirit. In the very midst of the war between China and Japan he was already 
urging that advantage be taken of the situation to secure what Germany needed. 
After all, German commerce in China was second only to the English. Yet Ger¬ 
many possessed no commercial base like Hongkong, no coaling station, no dock¬ 
ing and repairing facilities, no fortified naval post. She was dependent almost 
entirely upon Hongkong, which meant that she was dependent on British good 
will. 

The conclusion of peace between China and Japan and Germany’s cham¬ 
pioning of the Chinese cause seemed to offer a rare opportunity for the realiza¬ 
tion of German desires. The prospect of a reward certainly had some bearing 
upon German policy in the spring of 1895. Unfortunately, however, the foreign 
office did not share the Emperor’s eagerness in the matter, and — more un¬ 
fortunately yet — there was no agrecmei't as to the place to be demanded. 
Everyone who was consulted recommended a different locality. The arguments 
between the admiral on the spot, the naval high command, the ministry of 
marine and the foreign office were so interminable that years elapsed before a 
definite decision could be reached. Many years before this the German geog¬ 
rapher, Baron von Richthofen, had recommended Kiao-chow, on the south side 
of the Shantung Peninsula, pointing out the value of the coal deposits in that 
region, the high quality of the inhabitants and the nearness of the north China 
market. But Kiao-chow made little appeal, since it was not on one of the main 
trade arteries, would require large expenditures for development, and, it was 
believed, was not entirely ice-free in winter. The naval authorities at first in¬ 
sisted on the acquisition of two bases, one in the north and one in the south. 
Their preference was for the Chusan Islands in the Bay of Hangchow, near the 
mouth of the Yangtze, and for Amoy, which lay opposite Formosa. Neither of 
these places, however, proved feasible, for in 1846 the Chinese government had 
promised the British government never to alienate Chusan, while Amoy, being 
a treaty port, could hardly be secured without conflict with other powers. The 
naval authorities kept coming back to these places, but in the meanwhile other 
possibilities were canvassed: the Montebello Islands, off the Korean coast; 
Weihaiwei on the north side of the Shantung Peninsula; Wusung at the mouth 
of the Yangtze; Samsah Bay, Just north of Foochow; and Mirs Bay, near Hong¬ 
kong. Occasionally Kiao-chow was mentioned, but no one seemed impressed 
with its possibilities. Despite the Emperor’s constant prodding no great progress 
was made and the Chinese government, when the matter was first broached in 
the autumn of 1895, treated it evasively, pointing out that to abandon or even 
lease a port to the Germans would whet the appetite of the other powers and 
possibly result in a concerted attack upon China’s territorial integrity. 

In the summer of 1896 Tirpitz went to the Far East as commander of the 
German squadron stationed in Chinese waters. At the same time the easy-going 
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German minister at Peking, Schcnck von Schweinsberg, was replaced by Baron 
von Heyking, who had made a reputation for energy as representative of his 
government in Cairo. These two men, it was hoped, would be able to accom¬ 
plish something. But even they could not agree. Heyking continued to insist 
upon Amoy, though Tirpitz, after careful investigation, came to the conclusion 
that the easiest and most profitable acquisition, from almost every point of view, 
would be Kiao-chow. The Emperor was very eager to do something in the 
autumn of 1896, but the squadron was not in condition to act and differences 
of opinion paralyzed action. It was not until an expert in harbor construction, 
Georg Franzius, was sent out and reported favorably in the summer of 1897 
that Kiao-chow Bay was definitely decided upon.^' 

In choosing a suitable location on the Chinese coast the German government 
had, from the start, tried to avoid collision with cither British or Russian in¬ 
terests. Chusan, which was probably the most desirable of all the stations con¬ 
sidered, was finally rejected because of the British interests and claims. With 
Kiao-chow it was long feared that the Russians had a lien on the place. Their 
Far Eastern squadron had wintered there in the season of 1895-1896 and in the 
newspaper reports of the Russian-Chinese Treaty (the so-called Cassini Con¬ 
vention) it was said that the Chinese had granted the Russians a lease of Kiao- 
chow for a period of fifteen years. It was considered necessary, therefore, to clear 
up this important point. On inquiry it turned out that the Chinese government 
refused to recognize any Russian rights to the place. Admiral Alexeiev, the 
commander of the Russian Far Eastern squadron, admitted to Tirpitz that the 
place had been considered by the admiralty, but said it had been rejected. At 
St. Petersburg the foreign office did not pretend that the Russians had rights in 
Kiao-chow, though the foreign minister, Count Muraviev, and the minister to 
China, Count Cassini, were evidently displeased by the prospect of a German 
occupation and tried to discourage the plan. Cassini, to be sure, egged on the 
Germans to help themselves, but he was very anxious to have them locate them¬ 
selves in the south, where they would come into conflict with the English.^* 

In order to clarify the Russian attitude it was decided that Emperor William, 
during his visit to St. Petersburg in August 1897, should take up the matter 
directly with the Tsar. Nicholas replied to William’s query that Russia was 
interested merely in assuring herself access to the bay until she had obtained a 
more northern harbor already selected, namely Ping-yang, on the northwest 
coast of Korea. There was no objection whatever, he said, to German ships 
anchoring at Kiao-chow in case of need, after securing the consent of the Rus- 

The mam sources arc Die Grosse FoUtik,, XIV, chap, xc (A); Tirpitz: Memoirs, chap, viii; 
Elisabeth von Heyking: Tagebuchcr aus vier Welttcilen, 1886-1^04 (Fourth edition, Leipzig, 1926), 
chap, v; Hohcnlohe: DenJ{wurdtgk,eiten, pp 279 ff.; George Franzius: Kiautschou (Seventh edition, 
Berlin, 1900); Gerard: Ma Mission en Chine, pp. 156, 207-i!0. All this material, together with some 
unpublished correspondence, is so well reviewed in Arthur J. Irmer: Die Erwerbung von Kiautschou, 
18^4-1808 (Cologne, 1930), chaps, i-iv, that it has seemed unnecessary to go into greater detail 
or to give more specific references. Sec especially (Heyking, op. cit, pp. 192, 214. 
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sian naval authorities. On the German side the Tsar’s declaration was taken to 
mean approval of Germany’s desire to make use of the port. Toward the end 
of September the Chinese government was informed of Germany’s intention, 
Baron Heyking making special reference to the approval of the Russian govern¬ 
ment. A few weeks later the St. Petersburg foreign office was officially notified. 
The news seems to have made a bad impression. Count LamsdorfT, chief assist¬ 
ant to the foreign minister, immediately pointed out that the Germans had 
agreed to secure the assent of the Russian naval authorities on the spot. Why 
the German government had ignored this point it is hard to say: possibly be¬ 
cause there were no Russian ships at Kiao-chow. However that may have been, 
they did give the Russians an opening for opposition by not keeping to the 
strict letter of the St. Petersburg arrangement.'® 

On the German side the plan seems to have been to send the Far Eastern 
squadron to winter at Kiao-chow as a first move in extorting the concession of 
the port from the Chinese. In the discussions with the Russians mention had 
been made only of the right to use the harbor. But on November 1 (not Novem¬ 
ber 4 as stated by Joseph and many other writers) two German Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries in southern Shantung were killed by a Chinese gang in the course of 
an attempted robbery,'* The incident came most conveniently. The news 
reached Germany on November 5 and was confirmed on November 7. Between 
these two dates the Emperor had already determined on a course of action. 
Thoroughly tired of procrastinating and absolutely convinced that nothing 
could ever be secured from the Chinese without a show of force, he suggested 
that the squadron be immediately sent to Kiao-chow, that it occupy the Chinese 
settlement and threaten heavy reprisals unless the Chinese authorities at once 
agreed to a heavy indemnity and to the punishment of the offenders: “I am 
firmly determined to give up our over-cautious policy which is regarded as weak 
throughout eastern Asia, and to demonstrate through the use of sternness and 
if necessary of the most brutal ruthlessness toward the Chinese, that the Ger¬ 
man Emperor cannot be trifled with,” 

Prince Hohenlohc was not so completely carried away by the incident. He 
warned the Emperor that an occupation of Kiao-chow would require the con¬ 
sent of the Russian government, according to the agreement made in August. 
With a sense of humiliation the Emperor therefore wired to the Tsar: “ Chinese 
attacked German missions Shantung, inflicting loss of life and property. I trust 
you approve according to our conversation Peterhof my sending German squad¬ 
ron to Kiautschou, as it is the only port available to operate from as a base 
against maurauders. I am under obligations to catholic party in Germany to 

Die Grosse PoUtik, XIV, nos. 3679 fT ; Irmcr, op. cit., chap. v. The account given by Dillon: 
The Eclipse of Russia, pp. 245 ff. and by Witte: Memoirs, pp. 98-9 1$ distinctly misleading. 

It is generally stated, on the basis of a report in the North China Herald, November 17, 
1897, that the missionaries were killed by members of an anti-foreign organization. The Chinese 
sources do not bear this out, as I sec from an unpublished dissertation by Benjamin M. Bee: The 
Leasing of Kiaochow (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 166 ff. 
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show that their missions are really safe under my protectorate.” To which 
Nicholas replied promptly: “Cannot approve, nor disapprove Your sending 
German Squadron to Kiao-Chou, as I have lately learned that this harbour only 
had been temporarily ours in 1895-1896.” This was enough for the Emperor. 
Orders were at once despatched to the admiral in command in Chinese waters, 
and William wrote to Biilow, who happened to be in Rome: “Thousands of 
German Christians will breathe easier, when they know that the German Em¬ 
peror’s ships are near; hundreds of German traders will revel in the knowledge 
that the German Empire has at last secured a firm footing in Asia; hundreds 
of thousands of Chinese will quiver when they feel the iron fist of Germany 
heavy on their necks; and the whole German nation will be delighted that its 
government has done a manly act.” 

The Emperor was in a state of high elation: a sense of outraged national 
honor, religious sentiment and thirst for conquest all combined to call forth an 
almost abnormal emotional outburst. But within a day or two the Russians 
turned a cold douche on the Emperor’s enthusiasm. On November 9 the Russian 
charge d’affaires at Berlin handed in two telegrams from Count Muraviev in 
which the Russian foreign minister declared that Russia would do all that was 
possible to induce the Chinese to give satisfaction for the murder of the mis¬ 
sionaries, but at the same time set forth a Russian claim to Kiao-chow. Accord¬ 
ing to Muraviev Russia had received from China a right of first anchorage 
(droit de premier mouillage) which amounted to priority if ever the port were 
to be alienated to another power. Therefore the Russian admiral had been in¬ 
structed to enter the port with his ships in the event that the Germans attempted 
to do so. 

These telegrams came like a bombshell to the Germans. In the foreign office 
there was something akin to panic. The Emperor was not in Berlin; neither 
was the chancellor or the foreign minister. Holstein seems to have been con¬ 
vinced that the news from Russia put Germany before the alternatives of war 
or retraction. He had been opposed all along to the Emperor’s Chinese policy 
and was deeply distrustful of the Russians. Now his feeling was that the Ger¬ 
mans would have to withdraw and give up their plans. Both the Emperor and 
Hohenlohe, however, took a somewhat calmer attitude. William stood firmly by 
the Tsar’s telegram and insisted that the admiral in the Far East should follow 
the instructions already sent him. Russia, he was convinced, would not start a 
war about Kiao-chow. Hohenlohe shared this conviction, adding that Muraviev 
was evidently attempting a game of intimidation and bluff.^® 

For ten days to two weeks the situation was really tense, with constant ex¬ 
change of telegrams between Berlin and St. Petersburg. The Germans refused 
to recognize any earlier arrangements and insisted on the letter of the Tsar’s 

Die Grosse Pohttf{. XIV, nos. 3688-90. 
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telegram, which Muraviev attempted to explain away. At the same time they 
repulsed all efforts of the Russians to act as mediators in securing satisfaction for 
Germany. Both Hohenlohe and Biilow spoke very frankly to the Russian am¬ 
bassador at Berlin, Count Osten-Sacken, pointing out that Russia should be glad 
to see Germany establish herself in the Far East and that the German occupa¬ 
tion of Kiao-chow would not hinder the Russians from using the port. He 
encouraged the Russians to take a port of their own, meaning, presumably, 
Port Arthur. At the same time it was indicated to Osten-Sacken that if the Rus¬ 
sians persisted in their stiff attitude, it might be necessary for the Germans to 
turn toward the west for support.^^ 

The Germans did, in fact, sound out the British at the very height of the 
crisis. Hatzfeldt was empowered, if necessary, to offer the British compeiisation 
in the form of a free hand in south Africa and in the southern part of the Portu¬ 
guese colony of Mozambique, including Dclagoa Bay. He was to hint that 
in the event of British opposition to Germany’s action it might be necessary 
for the Germans to get out of the scrape by paying a “ high price,” by which 
was probably meant the purchase of an alliance with Russia On the other hand 
the ambassador was given permission to show Lord Salisbury the suggestions 
made by Obruchev for an offensive and defensive alliance between Russia, 
France and Germany against Britain. Whether the proposal was ever communi¬ 
cated to the English prime minister cannot be said. Hatzfeldt found the Ikitish 
statesman rather well disposed. Despite the fact that the English press was 
almost as rabid in its denunciations as the Russian, Salisbury appears to have 
thought that the German enterprise would lead to friction between Russia and 
Germany and that in any event the Germans at Kiao-chow would serve as a 
useful counterweight to the Russians in the north. At any rate he raised no ob¬ 
jection to the German action and thus strengthened the Berlin government in 
its dealings with Russia.^® 

In the meanwhile the German admiral, Diederichs, had landed troops in 
Kiao-chow Bay on November 14. The Germans were working out their de¬ 
mands upon the Chinese government. They had now decided to establish them¬ 
selves on the Bay in any case, and therefore aimed to make their terms so stiff 
that the Chinese could not accept them. At the same time arrangements were 
made to send more ships and troops to the Far East. But despite veiled threats 
it proved difficult to do much with the Chinese mandarins. Russia stood behind 
them and gave detailed advice. The Tsungh Yamen or foreign office therefore 
offered to meet all the German demands, provided the troops and ships were 
first withdrawn from Kiao-chow. The German minister replied that this was 
the one point which he was not authorized to discuss. Negotiations took a dif¬ 
ferent turn when the Chinese suggested that Germany give up Kiao-chow and 

IT Hohenlohe, op. cit., p. 413; Bulow Memoirs, I, pp. 214-5. 
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take some other port farther south (evidently another Russian suggestion dc* 
signed to enhance the antagonism between Germany and England). Nothing 
could be done under these conditions. But finally, toward the close of the year, 
the Russians gradually withdrew their support from the Chinese and made their 
peace with the Germans. Baron von Heyking, the German minister at Peking, 
took a stronger and stronger tone until, early in January 1898, the Yamen was 
obliged to yield. There were many details to be worked out, and it was only on 
March 6 that the agreement was formally signed. Germany secured the lease of 
Kiao-chow for ninety-nine years, with a neutral zone fifty kilometers wide sur¬ 
rounding the concession. Two railroad lines (from Kiao-chow by way of Wei- 
hsien to Tsinanfu on the Yellow River, and from Kiao-chow to Ichow and 
thence to Tsinanfu) were to be constructed by a Chinese-German company. In 
a zone fifteen kilometers wide on either side of these lines German subjects were 
to be allowed to hold and develop mining properties. German nationals were 
also given priority in furnishing the Chinese government with personal assist¬ 
ance, capital or materials “ for any purpose whatever within the Province of 
Shantung.” Clearly the Chinese-German agreement gave Germany not only a 
naval base in China, but also a strong and promising position in the develop¬ 
ment of the whole rich Shantung province.^® 

The outstanding development of the Far Eastern crisis in the last weeks of 
the year 1897 was the settlement of the German-Russian dispute and the re¬ 
establishment of co-operation between the two governments. The resurrection 
of the entente was due in part to Germany's inflexible attitude in the matter of 
Kiao-chow, but chiefly to the momentous decision taken by the Russian govern¬ 
ment to salve its disappointment by occupying Port Arthur. To understand this 
remarkable volte face one must have clearly m mind the peculiar circumstances 
of Tsarist policy in the Far East. Why did Muraviev object so strenuously to the 
German occupation of Kiao-chow.^ Evidently because the Russians sincerely 
feared that the German move would result in a general scramble for Chinese 
territory. They wanted China to remain intact, not from altruistic motives, but 
because the whole Russian plan of campaign as worked out by Witte envisaged 
a steady peaceful penetration of Russian influence, eventual undisputed control 
at Peking and so something in the nature of a protectorate over all China. To 
be sure, the Russians were determined to secure a port in Chinese waters them¬ 
selves, for Vladivostok was frozen for four to five months in the year, and even 
though American ice-breakers had successfully kept it open in the winters from 
1895 to 1897, north to meet Russian needs. Evidently Kiao- 

chow had been considered in the winter of 1895-1896, but had been given up 
on advice from the naval authorities and out of consideration for China. 


The final negotiations may be followed in Die Grosse PoUti\, XIV, chap, xc (B) passim, and 
in Heyking, op. cit., chap, vi, which adds considerably to the documents; an important account, mak¬ 
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above. There is a good summary in Irmcr, op. cit., chap. vii. 
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But the problem of a Russian port in Chinese waters, which was so important 
from the standpoint of the naval authorities, could be easily solved without in 
any way compromising Russian policy in China. Good ports on the north coast 
of China were few. In Korea they were plentiful. Korea was supposedly inde¬ 
pendent. The Chinese government could not take umbrage at what went on 
there. In fact Li Hung-chang, when at Moscow in 1896, advised the Russian 
government to take a Korean port.^^ At that time the Tsar repudiated the sug¬ 
gestion. wSo far as one can detect, the Russians, like the Germans, had a hard time 
deciding what port they wanted. Naval men apparently favored Masampo, at 
the southern tip of the peninsula, while the Tsar, speaking to Emperor William 
in August 1897, indicated that Pmg-yang (Phybng-yang) on the northwest coast 
had all but been decided upon 

The question then arises, why did the Russians not seize upon one of these 
ports, instead of attempting to block the action of the Germans.^ They were, 
after all, nearly all-powerful at Seoul at this time. Two factors evidently con¬ 
tributed to make them hesitate. In the first place the new Russian minister to 
Japan was convinced that a new arrangement with Japan about Korea was both 
possible and necessary The Japanese armaments would be complete in 1902 or 
1904, and there was always a good chance that England would support Japan 
and that Russia would find herself in a serious predicament. “ It cannot be 
doubted,” he reported home in September 1897, ** immense armaments 

of the Japanese arc directed against us and that Japan is eagerly preparing for 
an armed conflict with us. It is equally unquestionable that this conflict will 
break out over the Korean question.” In his opinion the Japanese would attack 
as soon as Russia became involved in war in Europe or with England. Japanese 
statesmen desired an agreement with Russia and it would be a mistake for the 
St. Petersburg government to persist in its effort to establish an unofficial pro¬ 
tectorate over Korea.^^ 

This advice was not taken too seriously at first. On the contrary, the Russian 
government continued with the mission of officers to organize the Korean army 
and Witte lent his support to this policy by arranging for the establishment of 
the Russian-Korean Bank and by sending off his agent Kyril Alexeiev. Alexeiev 
arrived at Seoul early in October, On November 5 the Emperor of Korea signed 
with the Russian minister, M. Speyer, an agreement naming Alexeiev chief 
adviser to the treasury and chief superintendent of customs for an indefinite 
period, and specifying that in future this position should be held only by a 
Korean or a Russian. The move was a daring one, for the position was that of 
financial dictator. Since 1895 been held by Mr. M’Leavy Brown, formerly 

of the Chinese customs service, an extremely able and efficient person who had 
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in a few years straightened out the Korean finances and paid back a large part 
of the Japanese loan. Brown’s term had not expired and he therefore refused to 
move. Alexeiev won over to his side the officials of the administration, whose 
salaries he doubled. But Brown could not be manoeuvred from his position. 
He was waiting for support from the British government. Before long this sup¬ 
port was forthcoming. England had no great interests m Korea, but such as they 
were the government was not prepared to sacrifice them to Russia. Speaking in 
the house of commons in August 1897 Mr. Curzon said: “ Our interests in Korea 
are commercial, and, first, to see that the independence of Korea is maintained, 
and that it is not territorially or administratively absorbed into the Empire of 
Russia; secondly, that Korean territory and Korean harbours are not made the 
base for schemes for territorial aggrandizement, so as to disturb the balance in 
the Far East and give to one Power a maritime supremacy in the Eastern seas.” 
In pursuance of this policy the British government determined to act. We know 
nothing of the negotiations with Russia fallowing Brown’s dismissal Perhaps 
there were none. But a strong British squadron composed of nine cruisers and 
accompanied by a few Japanese ships suddenly appeared late in December in 
the harbor of Chemulpo. The hint was enough for the Russians. After some talk 
Brown was reinstated, and in March 1898 Alexeiev was recalled.** 

It must have been quite obvious to the Russian authorities that action in 
Korea would certainly lead to trouble. Both the British and the Japanese were 
opposed to the acquisition by Russia of territory in Korea. Under the circum¬ 
stances Muraviev would have preferred blocking the German action at Kiao- 
chow. But he was unable to do so. The appeals of the Chinese for support could 
not be heeded for long. Orders to the Russian squadron to repair to Kiao-chow 
had to be countermanded. For not even Muraviev could explain away the 
Tsar’s compromising telegram of November 7, which gave the Germans prac¬ 
tically a free hand. Yet something had to be done, and so the Russian minister 
decided that the proper course of action would be to follow the example 
of Germany. On November 23 he presented to the Tsar a memorandum in 
which he pointed out that circumstances were favorable and that Russia should 
not allow the opportunity to slip by for occupying the Chinese port of Talien- 
wan at the southern tip of the Liaotung Peninsula. Russia had in years past 
considered Kiao-chow as a possible naval base, but it was now “ inconvenient ” 
to order the Far Eastern squadron to that port. Nicholas agreed that it was 
“inconvenient.” On November 26 he presided over a council of ministers to 
discuss the Muraviev memorandum. Those present were Muraviev, Witte, Van- 
novsky (minister of war) and Tyrtov (minister of marine). The foreign min¬ 
ister repeated his argument: this was the time to secure both Talienwan and 
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Port Arthur, which was close by. But his proposal met with the bitterest opposi¬ 
tion, especially from Witte. The finance minister insisted that such action would 
be contrary to the spirit of the Moscow Treaty of 1896. If Japan followed the 
example of Germany and took territory in China, Russia would be obliged to 
come to China’s assistance. Yet now it was proposed that she should do the 
very thing that she had promised to prevent others from doing. The proper 
course of action would be not to imitate Germany, but to sSend the Russian 
squadron to Kiao-chow and do everything to force the Germans to withdraw. 

To these arguments Muraviev replied that the treaty with China obliged 
Russia to aid only in resisting an attack upon China or Korea by Japan. As for 
Kiao-chow, “ peculiar circumstances ” made it impossible for Russia to prevent 
the German occupation. Witte remained unconvinced. The war minister threw 
the responsibility for choosing the proper naval base upon the minister of 
marine. Tyrtov was perfectly frank: the naval authorities had examined and 
considered Port Arthur and had found it not very suitable. The best thing would 
be to get along with Vladivostok for a few more years in the hope of ultimately 
getting a port in Korea. 

Not a single minister supported the plan put forward by Muraviev. Witte 
redoubled his attack upon the scheme. Of course Russia needed a base in the 
Far East, he said. But that was a question of time, and could be settled by peace¬ 
ful methods. Who would have believed a few years before that Russia would 
so easily secure the right to run the railroad through Manchuria If Russia 
maintained her traditional policy and played her cards right she would get 
everything she needed without the use of force. These arguments evidently 
carried the day. For the time being the Muraviev plan was shelved.^* 

But Muraviev did not relinquish his scheme. The Tsar was with him, and 
the Germans were constantly assuring Russia that their presence at Kiao-chow 
would make it easier for them to support the Tsarist policy in the Far East. So 
Muraviev proceeded, carefully feeling his way. On December 14 the German 
government was informed that, with the consent of the Chinese government, a 
detachment of the Russian Far Eastern sejuadron would temporarily anchor at 
Port Arthur. The Tsar, persuaded “ that Russia and Germany ought and could 
go hand in hand in the Far East,” wished the German government to be in¬ 
formed of this fact. The Emperor William’s delight can be better imagined 
than described. He summoned the Russian ambassador and assured him of 
Germany’s support and good will: “Your enemies, whether they be called 
Japanese or English, now become my enemies, and every trouble maker, who- 

The best and most detailed accounts in Glinskii, op. cit, pp. 43 fl. and in Romanov: Rossita 
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ever he be, who wishes to hincier your intentions by force, will meet the German 
squadron side by side with your warships.’* His brother. Prince Henry, was 
just about to leave for the Far East with additional ships and troops. On the 
evening of December i6 the Emperor gave him a farewell dinner in the castle 
at Kiel. He there made one of his most bombastic and extravagant speeches, talk¬ 
ing as though his brother were embarking on a mission of the greatest danger: 

“ Make it clear to every European there, to the German merchant, and, above 
all things, to the foreigner in whose country we are or with whom we have to 
deal, that the German Michael has set his shield, decorated with the imperial 
eagle, firmly upon the ground. Whoever asks him for protection will always re¬ 
ceive it. . . . But if any one should undertake to insult us in our rights or wish 
to harm us, then drive in with the mailed fist and, as God wills, bind about your 
young brow the laurels which no one in the entire German Empire will be¬ 
grudge you.” 

To which Henry replied that his sole purpose was “ to declare abroad the gospel 
of your Majesty’s anointed person; to preach it to everyone who will hear it, 
and also to those who will not hear it.” 

This high-flown language was undoubtedly due in part to the changed atti¬ 
tude of Russia. At any rate the German congratulations upon the Tsar’s decision 
were hardly less remarkable. The Emperor applauded the energetic measure 
which Nicholas had taken and hailed the re-establishment of the Russian- 
German entente in the Far East. “ Russia and Germany at the entrance of the 
Yellow Sea,” he wired the Tsar, “ may be taken as represented by St. George 
and St. Michael shielding the Holy Cross in the Far East and guarding the 
Gates to the Continent of Asia. May you be able fully to realise the plans you 
often unrolled to me; my sympathy and help shall not fail in case of need.”** 
Emperor William understood well enough that the mission of Russian ships 
to Port Arthur was simply the prelude to the acquisition of the place. Witte 
must have known it too, but it was hard for him to object so long as no definite 
move was made in that direction. Muraviev claimed that the Russian fleet was 
sent to forestall action by the British, and he asserted further that the Chinese 
government had ” invited ” the measure. This was certainly not the fact. The 
Russian representative at Peking knew nothing about the matter until he re¬ 
ceived a telegram from the Russian admiral. He then had to convince the 
Chinese that the ships were being sent for China’s protection.*^ 

For many weeks it was not clear what was to happen at Port Arthur. The 
Japanese were much excited by the appearance of the Russians in the very port 
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from which they themselves had been debarred in 1895 on the plea that the pres¬ 
ence of a foreign power there would be a menace to the independence of China. 
The press, already much wrought up by Germany’s occupation of Kiao-chow 
and by recent developments in Korea, became violent in its denunciations.^* 
Some diplomats, like Playashi and Kato, the minister at London, favored an 
arrangement with England and co-operation against the Far Eastern Triplicc, 
but other influential figures, like Ito, Inouye, and the foreign minister Nishi, 
still hoped that an agreement could be come to with Russia. In December ad¬ 
vances for an alliance with China were made to some of the most powerful 
governors in the Yangtze region. Chang Chih tung, the influential viceroy of 
Liang-hu, strongly recommended the alliance with Japan and England to the 
Peking authorities, but the Tsungli Yamen was set on a policy of non-resistance, 
which was based on the fear that war might lead to the loss of all important 
coastal towns. At Peking the distrust of England was very great, and there was, 
in addition, a chronic sense of fear of China’s “ friend,” Russia.*® Whether 
Muraviev learned of the Japanese soundings we do not know, but he evidently 
saw the need of appeasing the indignation of the Japanese. In January 1898 he 
suggested an accommodation The Tokyo government thereupon proposed that 
Russia accept a free hand in Manchuria in return for similar freedom of action 
for Japan in Korea This was more than the Russian government was prepared 
to concede, but negotiations were under way and finally resulted, in April 1898, 
in the Rosen-Nishi agreement, which will have to be discussed later.®® 

Had the English taken a stronger stand the Japanese might have been less 
ready to compromise with the Russians But in British government circles, as 
in the Japanese, there was divided opinion Lord Salisbury appears to have 
favored a waiting game, and gave no encouragement to Kato. Chamberlain, on 
the other hand, favored at least an understanding with Japan, and Curzon, at 
that time undersecretary for foreign affairs, strongly urged the need for such an 
agreement: ‘‘If the European Powers are grouping themselves against us in 
the Far East, we shall probably be driven sooner or later to act with Japan. Ten 
years hence she will be the greatest naval Power in those seas, and the European 
Powcis who now ignore or flout her will be then competing for her alliance. . . . 
I argue for a watching attitude, but for a determination to pounce the moment 
anyone else pounces.” Other influential members of the government, like 
Hicks Beach, insisted on continuing the policy of the last years and striving for 
an arrangement with Russia. Even Chamberlain, speaking to the Russian am- 
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bassador, declared that in his view there was only one sane policy for England 
to follow: that of an entente with Russia and par ricochet with France/* 

It is almost always stated by writers on the subject that British policy in the 
Far East at this time rested firmly upon the principle of Chinese integrity. 
Britain’s interests were largely commercial; she wished to preserve the Chinese 
Empire because it was a huge market; if it were divided, large parts of it would 
be shut off by high tariff barriers. 

The argument seems logical enough, and with certain qualifications it may 
be accepted. But it must be remembered that since 1895 many of the most com¬ 
petent writers on Chinese affairs entertained grave doubts whether the Empire 
could be kept intact. Henry Norman, for example, was convinced that before 
long it would be partitioned among the powers. Demetrius Boulger in 1895 
predicted the course of Russian policy and insisted that, since dismemberment 
was certain, England should arrange to take over southern China. Holt Hallett 
declared the only solution to be a division of the spoils. England should take 
over the Yangtze Valley, Kuantung and Yunnan, and abandon the rest of 
southern China to France. Japan and Russia could settle the division of the 
north between them. Archibald Colquhoun agreed that China was no longer 
an effective buffer, and that Britain should therefore occupy the Yangtze region 
and southern China/* 

So far as the British government was concerned, the evidence would seem to 
indicate the same doubt as to the endurance of the Celestial Kingdom or the 
possibility of preventing encroachment upon it by other powers. The materials 
on British policy are by no means adequate for a final judgment, but there are 
certain illuminating points. For example, in February 1896 a member of the 
government, Mr. Balfour, had in a public speech all but invited the Russians to 
secure for themselves an ice-free port, while immediately afterward Mr. Curzon 
had made it clear that this port should not be in Korea. It could, then, be only 
in China. In the same spirit England showed no great objection to the German 
action at Kiao-chow. It must be concluded then that the British, while desiring 
the integrity of China, were prepared to see this principle infringed to a certain 
extent by other powers in order to prevent its being discarded entirely. It seems 
that in the autumn of 1897 British were ready to go even further in their 
anxiety to reach an agreement with Russia. The evidence may be found in the 
correspondence regarding the so-called Kinder incident. Mr. Kinder had for 
many years been in the employ of the Chinese government. He was a very able 
engineer who was in charge of the Chinese railways running north from Tientsin 
toward Manchuria. From October to December 1897 the Russian representative 
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at Peking, M. Pavlov, tried repeatedly to have him removed or transferred and 
to have a Russian engineer put in his place. In the course of discussion with the 
British minister, Sir Claude MacDonald, Pavlov said quite frankly “ that 
the Russian Government intended that the provinces of China bordering on the 
Russian frontier must not come under the influence of any nation except Russia.” 
To this pretension the British government, so far as the documents show, raised 
no objection, though it did insist on the retention of Kinder as it insisted on the 
retention of Brown in Korea.®* 

It would certainly be going too far to deduce from this that England was 
ready to abandon northern China to Russia. But British statesmen no longer 
had muck confidence in their ability to uphold the principle of Chinese integrity. 
When it was learned that the Russian squadron had gone to Port Arthur, 
Chamberlain wrote to Salisbury to point out that English opinion would de¬ 
mand “ some sensational action ” on the part of the government. To this Salis¬ 
bury replied with his usual amusing cynicism that he had no doubt that the 
public would require “ some territorial or cartographic consolation in China.” 
“ It will not be useful,” he added, “ and it will be expensive; but as a matter of 
pure sentiment, we shall have to do it. I think it will be Chusan.” From which 
we may conclude that Salisbury was already more or less reconciled to a policy 
of grab. One gets the impression that the British government was interested 
above all things in the preservation not of China’s territorial integrity but in the 
maintenance of the open door in the territories that were lost. In the Kiao-chow 
affair the London cabinet made its acquiescence in German action conditional 
on the principle of equal opportunity and no special privileges. The Germans 
refused to give a formal undertaking of this nature, but met the British desires 
in an informal way.®® 

What the fate of the territories coveted by Russia would be was still a matter 
of doubt. As between Russia and England the matter was fought out over the 
question of a loan to China and the conditions of such a loan. The Peking gov¬ 
ernment required funds for the payment of the third and last installment of the 
indemnity to Japan. Negotiations had been opened with both British and Rus¬ 
sian interests in June 1897, but the conditions, of which we know nothing much, 
appear to have been too hard and the matter was postponed. Now, on Decem¬ 
ber 14, Li Hung-chang approached the Russians with renewed proposals. Witte 
on December 26 submitted his conditions, of which the most important were 
the following: only Russian subjects were to be permitted to build railroads and 
establish industrial enterprises in the three provinces of Manchuria and in 
Mongolia; China was to grant to the Chinese Eastern Railway Company a con¬ 
cession to construct a branch line to whatever port the company might choose 
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otx the Yellow Sea east of the town of Yin-tse (mouth of the Liao-ho and port 
for Newchuang); China was to allow Russia to construct a port in the harbor 
chosen, with the exclusive right for Russian ships to enter.®^ 

The object of the Chinese was evidently to play off one side against the other 
in the matter of the loan, for even before the Russian conditions were known, 
advances had been made to the British minister, Sir Claude MacDonald. At the 
latter’s suggestion the London government too laid down conditions which can 
in no sense be described as modest. The Chinese were to allow the necessary 
control of the revenue to ensure repayment; to sanction the building of a railway 
from the Burmese frontier to the Yangtze Valley; to guarantee not to cede any 
territory in the Yangtze Valley to any other power; to make Talienwan a treaty 
port; to permit greater freedom of internal trade, and to free foreign goods from 
likin (internal customs) in the treaty ports.®* 

We need not here enter upon a discussion of the long and involved negotia¬ 
tions which took place during January 1898 with respect to this loan. The 
Chinese wanted the money to pay off the indemnity and thus secure the evacua¬ 
tion of Weihaiwei by the Japanese. They took the opportunity to bring Russia 
and England on the scene to counterbalance each other. The Russians saw their 
chance to put forward the demand for a port on the Yellow Sea and a railway 
from the Transsiberian to this port. The English on the other hand did not want 
to let the chance slip by for checkmating the French designs in southwest China, 
for safeguarding the market of the great Yangtze Valley and for blocking the 
known designs of the Russians by demanding that Talienwan be made a treaty 
port. As for the Chinese, they miscalculated very seriously, for the conditions on 
both sides were very hard, and they soon found themselves sailing between 
Scylla and Charybdis. The Russian minister at Peking declared that refusal of 
the Russian terms would “ entail an interruption of the friendly relations ” be¬ 
tween the two governments. His British colleague warned the Tsungli Yamen 
that any attempt to exclude Britain from the loan would “ seriously imperil ** 
relations between China and England. A suggestion by Li Hung-chang that the 
loan be divided between England and Russia was not taken up. The attempt 
to raise the money by a domestic loan failed completely. What were the Chinese 
to do.? 

As between the conditions set by the two opponents the demands of the 
British, hard as they were, represented the lesser evil. The one proposition that 
even Li Hung-chang had steadfastly refused to consider was the Russian plan 
for a harbor on the Yellow Sea and a railway from there to the Transsiberian. 
In vain Li tried to induce them to select a harbor in Korea near the mouth of 
the Yalu. In vain the Russian government authorized its agents to bribe Li and 
his associates to the tune of a million rubles and more. Nothing could move 
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the Tsungli Yamen. The Russian demand had confirmed its worst fears. The 
Russians were asked for a written promise to evacuate Port Arthur. Muraviev 
evaded, and said that the Russian ships would leave “ when circumstances per¬ 
mitted.” There could be no further doubt of the Russian designs. The Chinese 
thereupon all but invited the British to send a few ships to Port Arthur, where 
they arrived from Korea early in January 1898. 

The Peking court was gradually turning toward England. The British 
demands were never met in connexion with the loan, but the Chinese govern¬ 
ment finally agreed to several important concessions. It had been rumored that 
the Russians were insisting that the position of inspector-general of the Chinese 
customs, a post long held by Sir Robert Hart, should be given to a Russian when 
it became vacant. The Chinese agreed that the post should remain in the hands 
of an Englishman so long as British trade with China exceeded that of any other 
nation. They further engaged never to cede territory in the Yangtze Basin to 
any other power. Once these concessions were secured the British did not press 
for the other points, and the Chinese government in February 1898 signed an 
agreement with the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank (an English concern) for 
a private loan. Therewith this difficult problem was gotten out of the way.*® 

The discussions of January caused acute tension in Anglo-Russian relations. 
It is hard to see what the British were driving at when they demanded the open¬ 
ing of Talienwan as a treaty port. Most of the English ministers seem to have 
been favorable to an understanding with Russia, and they had, after all, invited 
Russia to find a commercial outlet on the Yellow Sea. Now Talienwan was the 
only possible port for the purpose, as all the others were frozen during part of 
the winter. Why did the British open the door to the Russians and then slam 
it in their faceF The only reasonable explanation seems to be that they hoped 
not so much to keep Russia out of Talienwan, as to secure from her a promise 
that the port should be a free port. If the Chinese could be brought to recognize 
it as a treaty port, then England and all other nations would secure treaty rights 
(most-favored-nation rights) which Russia would be bound to respect. The 
theory that the demand regarding Talienwan was meant chiefly as a bargaining 
point is borne out to some extent by the utterances of British statesmen during 
the month of January. Balfour, speaking at Manchester on January 10, ex¬ 
pounded the British policy in detail. British interests, he said, were not terri¬ 
torial but commercial. In view of the fact that British trade in China was eighty 
per cent of the total foreign trade of that country, England had a special claim 
to see that Chinese policy was not directed to the discouragement of foreign 
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trade, either by setting up regulations in favor of particular countries or by 
allowing other powers to dot the coast with stations through which world trade 
could not freely permeate. England could and would resist such action. There 
was no objection to Russia’s seeking an outlet for her commerce below the line 
of winter and ice, provided always that “ we are not excluded from going there 
too.” On January 17 Sir Michael Hicks Beach, in an address at Swansea, re¬ 
iterated these principles, but went even further and attempted to set up what 
amounted to a Monroe doctrine for China: “ We do not regard China as a place 
for conquest or acquisition by any European or other Power. We look upon it as 
the most hopeful place of the future for the commerce of our country and the 
commerce of the world at large, and the Government was absolutely determined, 
at whatever cost, even — and he wished to speak plainly — if necessary, at the 
cost of war, that the door should not be shut against us.” " 

These bellicose words caused something like an attack of war fever in Eng¬ 
land. The Times made them its own and declared that all parties stood together 
behind the government in support of this policy.*^ And yet it seems fairly clear 
that the strong language used by Balfour, Hicks Beach, and a little later in 
January by Chamberlain was meant to impress not the English public, but the 
Russian government. All these men were in favor of an agreement with Russia 
and anxious to secure one if possible. There was nothing especially new about 
this policy, which had been tried by the Rosebery cabinet in 1894-1895 and 
which had been taken up time and again by the Salisbury administration. In 
January 1898 the British government was faced with two alternatives: either to 
try to secure German and Japanese support against Russia, or to try to reach an 
adjustment with Russia. For cooperation with Japan there was a good deal of 
public sentiment, though there were still many people “ to whom an alliance 
with a non-Christian power against Christians would seem something like trea¬ 
son to God.” ** But with Germany it was different. The occupation of Kiao-chow 
had called forth a storm of angry protest in England, where it was generally 
regarded as part of a French-Russian-German plot. In December opinion was 
so wrought up that the British military attache at Berlin could write: “ We must 
go for the Germans and that right soon or they will go for us later.” The same 
apprehensions appear in Spring Rice’s correspondence from Berlin: 

” The whole incident has been used as a sort of peg to hang their hatred of Eng¬ 
land on — which is so plain and evident that no one who is resident in this 
part of the world can doubt it. . . . It would be absurd to deny that both the 
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Emperor and his people are actuated by feelings of hostility against England 
which are only limited by the German regard for law and by the practical fear 
of reprisals. . . . The reason for this is quite simple. We stand in their way 
everywhere — we have most to take — and we are personally objectionable.” “ I 
should say that the desire here was to organize a common course of action against 
us — less perhaps for the sake of Asia than for Europe; to unite in China what 
Europe has disunited: to establish themselves in China, to have a point d’appui 
so as no longer to be treated as a negligible quantity by the two allied powers: 
but at the same time to avoid a direct conflict with us until they arc ready — 
which will certainly not be yet.” 

As a matter of fact the German policy at this time was marked by very great 
caution. Public opinion was certainly very hostile to England, and even a man 
like Delbriick declared that no amount of diplomatic courtesy, no political tactics 
could ever bridge the fundamental trade antagonism between the two coun- 
tries.'*'^ Emperor William, too, was completely under the spell of the continental 
league. He blamed Muraviev, not the Tsar, for the unpleasantness regarding 
Kiao-chow, and was quite prepared to continue support of Russia in the Far 
East. Speaking to Grierson on January 15, 1898, he said that he had tried for 
eight years to be friendly with Britain and to gain her alliance, but had failed. 
The British would never have that chance again. What, he asked, was the Brit¬ 
ish policy anyway.^ Grierson replied that England aimed to hold aloof from both 
continental groups. She was strong enough against either and it was unlikely 
that they could combine. To which the Emperor replied warmly: “ You are mis¬ 
taken. They can combine and they shall combine. Socialism and other causes 
will force the Monarchs of the Continent to combine for mutual assistance and 
the yellow races of the East are our greatest danger.” 

But the German foreign office was much more circumspect. Bulow was ready 
to go a long way to meet the needs of Russia. When the Russians, in corre¬ 
spondence with Berlin, set up a claim to a sphere of “ exclusive action ” to in¬ 
clude all of Manchuria, the province of Chihli and Chinese Turkestan, the 
Germans oBered no objection. They thought the demand for Chihli a “ rather 
big bite” but were interested chiefly in reserving Shantung and the valley of 
the Yellow River, to its bend northward, for their own sphere."^® At the same 
time Bulow refused to commit the German government in advance to the sup¬ 
port of Russian policy. He continued his efforts to take the edge off the Anglo- 
German tension and his policy was ably seconded by Hatzfeldt in London. 
German assurances that Kiao-chow would, at least for the present, be made an 
open and free port, helped to calm British opinion somewhat. Lord Salisbury 
himself seems to have been anxious to better relations. It was probably at his 
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request that the Queen asked Sir Theodore Martin to see the important editors 
of English newspapers and induce them to adopt a better tone towards the Ger¬ 
man Emperor and people. This demarche had an almost instantaneous effect 
and the improvement in the tone of the newspapers was immediately noticeable. 
Later on Lord Salisbury hotly refuted the idea that he had been an obstacle to 
an agreement with Germany. That charge he declared to be “ the very reverse 
of the truth.” 

It appears, however, that Salisbury, if he was really desirous of an under¬ 
standing with Germany, was obliged to yield to the opposition in the cabinet, 
that IS, to Balfour, Chamberlain and Hicks Beach, who, while stirring up British 
opinion against Russia, were hoping to scare Russia into an agreement. At any 
rate, about the middle of January, at the height of the competition for the loan 
to China, the British government began to make approaches to Russia. M. de 
Staal, the Tsar’s ambassador at London, had already complained of the presence 
of British ships at Port Arthur, and the same point had been taken up by 
Muraviev with the British ambassador at St. Petersburg. The presence of these 
ships, he said, was so unfriendly as to have set afloat rumors of war with Great 
Britain. Lord Salisbury, while stressing the fact that the ships had a perfect right 
to be there, declared that they had gone on orders of the British admiral in the 
Fai E.ist, not on orders of the government. Nevertheless instructions were soon 
sent out to withdraw the ships, whereupon the Russians began to start rumors 
that the ships had left on the demand of the Russian authorities.'^® 

In the meanwhile Salisbury had sent instructions to Sir Nicholas O’Conor 
on January 17: “If practicable ask Monsieur Witte whether it is possible that 
England and Russia should work together in China. Our objects are not an¬ 
tagonistic in any serious degree: on the other hand we can both do each other 
a great deal of harm if we try. It is better therefore we should come to an under¬ 
standing. We would go far to further Russian commercial objects in the north, 
if we could regard her as willing to work with us.” 

This is a curious document which deserves some scrutiny. It must not be 
taken too seriously, because, in the first place, it was an instruction to sound out 
Witte, not to negotiate with the Russian foreign minister; in the second place 
It makes the strange statement that British and Russian objects are not antago¬ 
nistic in any serious degree; in the third place it expresses willingness to make 
concessions only “ to further Russian cotnmeraal objects in the North.” Now 
what actually happened was that O’Conor, instead of approaching Witte, spoke 
to Muraviev; instead of sticking to his instructions and discussing China, he 
expressed the opinion that “any understanding, to be really effective and last- 
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ing ought to extend to the general area of our respective interests, and not to be 
confined to the important questions afTecting the Far East.” ^ 

The material on these negotiations, both from the British and the Russian 
sides, is pretty incomplete, but it seems fairly clear that O’Conor distorted the 
affair from the start and gave Muraviev a wrong impression of the points at 
issue. The Russian minister said he would lay his cards on the table if Salisbury 
would do likewise. He went even further and revealed the fact that Russia 
claimed a sphere “ which was practically all northern China from Tientsin to 
Peking and from Peking to Manchuria.” Apparently he thought the British 
were inviting a discussion of spheres. Witte, when approached a few days later, 
evidently gained the same impression, for he spoke of Russia’s willingness to 
recognize the Yangtze Valley as England’s sphere, at the same time drawing 
from his desk a map of China and saying that sooner or later Russia would 
probably absorb the entire provinces of Chihli, Shansi, Shensi and Kansu. 

The Russian ministers must have been more than a little astonished when 
Salisbury’s proposal was laid before them in detail. The document, dated Janu¬ 
ary 25, is a remarkable one, and worth quoting at some length: 

“ Our idea was this. The two Empires of China and Turkey arc so weak that 
in all important matters they are constantly guided by the advice of Foreign 
Powers. In giving this advice Russia and England are constantly opposed, neu¬ 
tralizing each other’s efforts much more frequently than the real antagonism of 
their interest would justify; and this condition of things is not likely to diminish, 
but to increase. It is to remove or lessen this evil that we have thought that an 
understanding with Russia might benefit both nations. We contemplate no in¬ 
fraction of existing rights. We would not admit the violation of any existing 
treaties, or impair the integrity of the present empires of cither China or Turkey. 
These two conditions arc vital. We aim at no partition of territory, but only a 
partition of preponderance. It is evident that both in respect to Turkey and China 
there are large portions which interest Russia more than England and vice versa. 
Merely as an illustration, and binding myself to nothing, I would say that the 
portion of Turkey which drains into the Black Sea, together with the drainage 
valley of the Euphrates as far as Bagdad, interest Russia much more than Eng¬ 
land* whereas Turkish Africa, Arabia and the Valley of the Euphrates below 
Bagdad interest England much more than Russia. A similar distinction exists in 
China between the Valley of the Hoango with the territory north of it and the 
Valley of the Yangtze. Would it be possible to arrange that where, in regard to 
these territories, our counsels differ, the Power least interested should give way 
to and assist the other? I do not disguise from myself that the difficulty would be 
great. Is it insuperable'^ I have designedly omitted to deal with large tracts in each 
Empire, because neither Power has shown any keen interest in them.” 

Salisbury indicated his readiness to define “ spheres of preponderance,” but 
on the understanding that there should be no infraction of existing rights, no 
violation of existing treaties, no impairment of the integrity of China or Tur- 
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key, and that, furthermore, the agreement should extend to the Near as well as 
to the Far East. All this ran counter to the Russian conception. What was 
wanted in St. Petersburg was a definition of spheres in China and the right to 
an absolutely free hand in those spheres. The Russians were distinctly averse to 
a discussion of.Turkey at this time. Even the Tsar, who seems to have favored an 
understanding, insisted on its restriction to China. The Russians were prepared 
to abandon the loan, but only on condition that England agree to a lease by 
Russia, say for twenty years, of Talienwan and Port Arthur or any other port 
in the north that might be considered more desirable. A railway was to be built 
to this port. At first, making full use of the friendly discussions with London, 
they felt out the ground very carefully. England, they pointed out, had recog¬ 
nised Russia’s right to a commercial outlet. If Russia took Talienwan the port 
would be “ open to commerce of all the world.” On the strength of this assur¬ 
ance the British seem to have given up the demand that Talienwan be made a 
treaty port, as put forward in the loan discussions with China. Lord Salisbury 
announced the happy news in the house of lords on February 8, only to learn 
from Staal the next day that what the Russians meant was a treaty port (that is, 
open to all nations), not a free port (that is, without special tariffs). Further¬ 
more, the Russian assurance, he said, could not be looked upon as a formal 
written one.®* 

Soon the Russians became more specific. Count Lamsdorff, Muraviev’s aide, 
bluntly told the British ambassador that the Russians intended to hold these 
ports at any cost, though they were still open to a deal. By that was meant that 
the Russians would agree to a loan by the British. When it became known that 
the Chinese government had made arrangements for this loan with the Hong¬ 
kong and Shanghai Bank, the St. Petersburg government took it as an excuse 
to drop the entire negotiation and press its demands for Talienwan and Port 
Arthur upon the Chinese government. And so ended the episode of the British 
advances to Russia. On the British side they seem to have been carried on with¬ 
out confidence or enthusiasm from the very start. O’Conor pointed out in the 
beginning how important it was “ to take care that any understanding we may 
come to gives no such headway that it cannot be set aside when it may seem to 
Russia to have served its temporary purpose.” Before the discussion had pro¬ 
ceeded very far Salisbury wrote to the minister in China that the Russians were 
insincere and their language ambiguous. When the whole affair came to an end 
the British officials saw clearly what they had suspected all along: the Tsar had 
performed an “ acquit dc conscience ” towards his English relatives by showing 
good will to the theoretical idea of a general understanding, but he could not run 
counter to his ministers’ designs. 

All this is not to be wondered at, for the British proposals were fairly trans¬ 
parent. The London government was prepared to recognise the Russian sphere 
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in China if it could extort a recognition of treaty rights and the Open Door in 
this whole vast tract, and if the arrangement could be extended to the Near East. 
Chamberlain made no bones about saying this afterward. In his famous speech 
at Birmingham on May 13, he declared: 

“ The present government did try to come to an understanding with Russia. We 
took care to inform her that we had no jealousy, no objection to what we under¬ 
stood to be her commercial objects, or to the development of her trade, or to the 
expansion of her legitimate authority, but we sought to induce her to give up 
the idea of political predominance and military occupation. We failed — that was 
not consistent with the ambition of her Government — we failed to persuade her.” 

The Russians had no difficulty in seeing through the English tactics. As the 
Tsar wrote later to his friend William, the British proposals “ were of such a 
new character that I must say we were quite amazed and yet their very nature 
seemed suspicious to us; never before had England made such offers to Russia. 
That showed us clearly that England needed our friendship at that time to be 
able to check our development m a masked way in the Far East.” Taken all 
in all, then, one can hardly describe the British advances as a serious offer of an 
entente or agreement. They were hardly more than a half-hearted and none too 
adroit move to commit the Russians to a program which they had no intention 
of following. The Russians never took them very seriously, but merely debated 
until they had secured from England something like an unofficial and informal 
recognition of the great sphere which they had m i[)ped out for themselves, and 
until their own preparations for further action were complete.'^'* 

Since the middle of February (that is, long before the discussions between 
Russia and England came to an end) a committee of high officials had been sitting 
in St. Petersburg engaged in the task of working out the demands to be presented 
to China. The new war minister. General Kuropatkin, had come out definitely 
in favor of the retention of Port Arthur, and even Witte had given up his oppo¬ 
sition. He disliked the whole idea as much as ever, bur he felt that it was better, 
now that the decision was all but irrevocable, to join 111 the action and serve as 
a moderating influence rather than lose all control of the situation. The com¬ 
mittee finally decided to ask for the lease of the southern tip of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, with Port Arthur and Talienwan, and fur the right to build the Rail¬ 
way via Kirin and Mukden south to Port Arthur, or, if necessary, to any other 
point on the Liaotung Peninsula. On March 3 these demands were laid before 
the Tsungli Yamen, buttressed by the argument that Russia, once in occupation 
of the Liaotung Peninsula, could the better defend China against her enemies. 
The Russian minister, Pavlov, asked for acceptance within five days. 
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As a matter of fact the negotiations dragged out for more than three weeks, 
because the Chinese left no stone unturned to evade these demands. They ap¬ 
pealed to England and Japan to give assurances that they had no designs on 
Manchuria or Liaotung. They tried to procrastinate by sending a special negoti¬ 
ator to St. Petersburg. They argued that the lease to Russia would inevitably 
lead to demands by other powers. Eventually they attempted to bribe England 
with the offer of a lease of Weihaiwei, in the hope that thus they might effect 
an alliance between England, Japan and China directed against Russia. But all 
these efforts proved to be of no avail. Whatever else may be said about the 
Russian policy in appropriating Port Aithur and Talienwan, it must be con¬ 
fessed that the affair was ably handled from the diplomatic standpoint. The 
French evidently disliked the whole business, but there was no chance of their 
openly opposing it.®® The Germans made it clear that they would do nothing to 
increase Russia’s difficulties.®'’ There remained Japan, and the danger of action 
from Japan, supported by England, was, of course, always in the minds of the 
Russian statesmen. Muraviev, however, embarked boldly upon the only sound 
procedure. He decided to buy off the Japanese by making concessions in Korea. 
Ever since the middle of February the Japanese government had been pressing 
for an agreement based upon the idea that Japan should accord Russia a free 
hand in Manchuria m return for similar freedom for Japan in Korea. This was 
too much for the Russians, who were unwilling to abandon Korea entirely and 
equally unwilling to have Japan in sole control on the flank of Manchuria. They 
therefore temporized, putting off the Japanese with demonstrations of good 
will. The Russian military instructors and the financial adviser were withdrawn, 
and the Russian-Korean Bank, which had been established only three months 
before, suspended its operations. Eventually the negotiations were brought to a 
close after the Port Arthur matter had been disposed of. In the Nishi-Rosen 
Agreement of April 25, 1898 the two governments recognized the full inde¬ 
pendence of Korea and engaged to abstain from all interference in the domestic 
affairs of that country. They agreed further that if Korea appealed to either of 
them for counsel or support, they would take no steps to appoint military in¬ 
structors or financial advisers without reaching an understanding first between 
themselves. In Article III it was specified that in view of the large industrial and 
commercial enterprises of Japan in Korea and the large number of Japanese 
resident in the country, Russia would not in any way hinder the development 
of these interests. The agreement, in short, put Russia and Japan on an equal 
footing of abstention, with the sole exception that Japan was given a free hand 
economically in Korea.®^ 

From the information we have it is pretty clear that the Japanese govern- 
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mcnt, particularly Marquis Ito, was at the time much opposed to antagonizing 
Russia. The Japanese political situation was uncertain, and the national finances 
in bad shape. Military and naval preparations would not be complete for some 
years, and there was, besides, the danger that Japan, if she antagonized Russia, 
might have to deal with France and Germany as well. So it was deemed ad¬ 
visable to postpone the struggle which was already regarded as inevitable.®* 

While the Japanese were patching up their differences with Russia, the Eng¬ 
lish, having tried to square the Russians and having failed, could do little but 
nurse their mortification. For a man like Chamberlain that was a hard course 
to follow, and he did not accept Salisbury's laisser faire policy without question 
In the early days of February he had written to Balfour warning that the gov¬ 
ernment would meet with disaster if it did not follow a stronger line in China. 
He proposed that the British approach the American and German governments 
with a suggestion that all occupied ports be made treaty ports. If the Russians 
refused, they should be driven out of Port Arthur.®* 

We do not know what Balfour’s reply to this proposal was, but at all evcnti 
Chamberlain seems to have stuck by his idea. On March 8 the British am¬ 
bassador at Washington submitted to the state department an unofficial memo¬ 
randum asking whether the British government “ could count on the co-opera¬ 
tion of the United States in opposing action by foreign Powers which may tend 
to restrict freedom of commerce of all nations in China either by imposing 
preferential conditions or by obtaining actual cession of Chinese coast territory 
The American government returned an evasive reply, something to the effect 
that it saw no immediate danger.®* 

The response was discouraging, but it did not prevent Chamberlain from ap¬ 
proaching other governments, first the Japanese and later the German. On 
March 17, at the most critical moment of the Port Arthur affair, he had a long 
talk with the Japanese minister at a dinner party. With his usual bluntnesi 
Chamberlain asked Baron Kato what Japan proposed to do. The minister re¬ 
plied that he did not know. England’s policy, he said, seemed to be based on 
purely commercial considerations, but how did England expect to keep her 
commercial position intact if she lost her political influence in China How far 
would England be prepared to go to defend China’s integrity? Chamberlain 
agreed with Kato in principle, but hinted that England lacked the land forces 
necessary to oppose Russia in Manchuria. How could the Russian advance be 
stopped? he inquired. To which Kato replied by asking whether the guns of 
the British ships would not reach to the Liaotung Peninsula? Chamberlain re¬ 
joined by asserting that such action would not stop Russia. Japan, he said, must 
desire Chinese integrity as much as England. Why should the two countries 
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not act together? Why did Japan not make a proposition? Kato answered that 
the Tokyo government might be wondering why the British did not make a 
proposition, but Chamberlain deprecated the silence of the Japanese. The two 
countries, he thought, should open their hearts and say what they meant. Eng- 
land would receive Japanese overtures with great good will and would give 
full consideration.®^ 

Kato forwarded a report of this interesting conversation to his government 
and followed it up on March 26 with a memorandum of ten thousand words 
urging the desirability and need of an alliance with England, which would 
give the two powers undisputed naval control in the Far East and make them 
all-powerful. But Ito was anxious to get out of the crisis without making larger 
commitments. He preferred an arrangement with Russia about Korea, and was 
prepared to be put off with very meagre concessions even in that matter. Kato 
secured no support for his plan, and thereupon resigned his position.®* 

The British were left to settle their score with the Russians alone. What was 
to be done? The Russian government insisted that there was no intention of 
infringing the sovereign rights of China: the two ports were to be leased, not 
taken. Furthermore, Russia was willing to promise that they should be open to 
the trade of all nations and that the treaty rights of other powers should be re- 
spected. The British statesmen had no undue confidence in Russian assurances. 
It was not Talienwan that they objected to, but the idea of Russia securing Port 
Arthur. Everyone knew that this port could never be made a commercial centre. 
It was a purely military stronghold, but as such was of tremendous importance, 
commanding as it did the entire Gulf of Pechili and the approaches to Peking 
by sea. From the time when the Russian demands on China became known the 
English government considered the advisability of leasing Weihaiwei if the Rus¬ 
sians could not be brought to give up the demand for Port Arthur. The place 
was still occupied by the Japanese, under the terms of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, 
but they were to withdraw in May 1898, when the final installment of the in¬ 
demnity would have been paid by China. The Tsungli Yamen was quite pre¬ 
pared to have the British take it over as a counterweight to Russia, but the 
British government hesitated to join in the scramble for territory, the more so 
as parliament had passed a resolution on March i declaring “ that it is of vital 
importance for British commerce and influence that the independence of Chinese 
territory should be maintained.” The government had accepted the resolution, 
though Curzon warned the House that he could conceive “ of circumstances aris¬ 
ing in the future, circumstances gravely affecting, and perhaps seriously imperil¬ 
ling our interests in China, which might tempt us to depart from that attitude 
of reserve.” 

Such is the account given in Kato’s memoirs: Ito Masanori: Kato Takaaki (Tokyo, 1929), 
i. pp. 292 ff. These advances arc mentioned also in The Secret Memoirs of Count Hayasht, p. 89, and 
are vaguely referred to in Die Grosse Polittk,, XIV, nos. 3759, 3782. 

Masanon, op. cit., I, pp. 280 H., 313 ff., 330 ff.; sec also Atsushi Hiratsuka: Ito Hirobumi 
Hiro^u (Tokyo, 1929). 
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Curzon himself shared the opinion of the ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
namely that the Russian action could not be blocked and that it would be better 
to secure Weihaiwei before the Russian demands had been accepted by the 
Chinese. But the majority of the members of the cabinet seem to have been 
opposed. Lord Salisbury was ill and Balfour, who had taken his place at the 
foreign office, had a hard time convincing his colleagues. To allow Russia to 
lease Port Arthur and to have England take Weihaiwei as a makeweight would 
mean abandoning northern China, he argued, but after all that region was 
bound to fall to Russia sooner or later. To require the Russians to abstain from 
taking Port Arthur might lead to war, but it would prevent the partition of 
China, would check Russian influence at Peking and would save the balance of 
power in the Far East. Lord Salisbury from his sick-bed seems to have decided 
the cabinet’s choice of these alternatives. He thought it would be best to secure 
from China a promise not to alienate Weihaiwei and to give England the first 
refusal of it. As for Russia’s influence at Peking, this he thought would not be 
affected by her occupation of Port Arthur, since this influence rested on Russia’s 
proximity to China by land and the existence of several thousand miles of com¬ 
mon frontier. “ The only thing to be done,” concluded Salisbury, “ is to object 
to the military occupation of Port Arthur in language sufficiently measured to 
allow Russia to find a way out.” 

In the meanwhile the Russians had been bringing greater and greater pres¬ 
sure to bear at Peking. Li Hung-chang and Chang Yin-huan were the two 
negotiators on the Chinese side. They were quite amenable to reason. On March 
21 the Russian charge d’affaires, Pavlov, and the Russian financial agent, Po- 
kotilov, carried out instructions from St. Petersburg and offered the two Chinese 
a bribe of five hundred thousand taels each if the matter were arranged in the 
next few days. Li protested, but not too much. On March 24 the British minister 
at Peking could report that the Chinese were going to yield. They did. On March 
27 the agreement between China and Russia was signed. The Russians secured 
all they wanted.®* 

The British cabinet had decided on March 25 that Port Arthur was not worth 
a war and that the best solution would be to secure a lease of Weihaiwei. They 
therefore notified the Russian government of their “ grave objections ” to its 
action and reserved to themselves liberty “ to take what steps they think best to 
protect their own interests and to diminish the evil consequences which they 
anticipate.” As for Weihaiwei, this aspect of the problem was not serious. The 

Details of the negotiations in Glinskii, op. cit., pp. 53 ff.; China No. I (1898), nos. 95 (f.; 
British Documents on the Origins of the War, I, nos. 23 ff. On the attitude of the British cabinet 
see especially Letters of Queen Victoria, III, pp. 237-8; Earl of Ronaldshay: Life of Curzon, I, 
pp. 283 ff. Witte; Memoirs, pp. 102-3, admits the bribery of Li Hung-chang. The documents on this 
subject are in the Krasnyt Ar\hiv, II, pp. 290-3. 

British'Documents, I, no. 41. Balfour told Staal that the occupation of Port Arthur was re¬ 
garded as a matter **of immense gravity” (Meyendorff: Correspondance de M. de Staal, II, pp. 
375 - 7 ). 
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Japanese were ready to evacuate wlien the indemnity was paid. They expected 
the Chinese to take it over, but if the Chinese were too weak they preferred to 
see it in the hands of Britain rather than in the hands of any other power. They 
therefore gave their assent, on the understanding that if Japan should later find 
it necessary to take similar measures to “ strengthen her defences or to promote 
her interests” they might count on the “concurrence and support*’ of Eng¬ 
land.®® The Germans were squared by being given assurances that England, in 
establishing herself at Weihaiwei, had “no intention of injuring or contesting 
the rights and interests of Germany in the province of Shantung or of creating 
difficulties for her in that province.” “ It is especially understood,” continued the 
British note, “ that England will not construct any railroad communication from 
Weihaiwei, and the district leased therewith, into the interior of the province.” ®® 
In the Chinese scramble of the winter 1897-1898 the French government 
played a sub(irdmate role. M. Hanotaux assured the British ambassador that 
France desired “ the mainten ince as long as possible of the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire.” The “attacks” on China by Germany and Russia he con¬ 
sidered “ premature and consequently regrettable.” But, despite his dislike for 
the principle of spheres of influence, he insisted that “ France must sustain her 
claims to consideration in the provinces contiguous to Tongking.” As a matter 
of fact the struggle between England and France in southwest China had been 
going on apace. When, m June 1897, the British secured from China the open¬ 
ing of the West River to commerce, the French regarded this as a direct blow 
at their interests. They therefore obliged the Chinese to agree to the eventual 
extension of the railroad from Langson to Longchow in the direction of Nan¬ 
ning and Pe-se. Furtheimore, the Chinese government was to turn first to 
French engineers and contractors for all mining services in the three provinces 
of Kuangiung, Kuangsi and Yunnan. In the meanwhile the French, like the 
Germans, were carefully canvassing the possibilities of establishing a coaling and 
naval station on the Chinese coast. In 1896 a Frenchman, Claudius Madrolle, 
for the first time explored the interior of the island of Hainan, and presented to 
the Geographical Society a glowing report of its possibilities. In January 1897 
the French induced the Chinese government to promise not to alienate this 
island to any other power. French naval vessels were busy throughout the year 
1897 taking soundings around the island and about the Leichow Peninsula. In 
January 1898 it was reported that French ships had seized Hainan, and a British 
warship was hastily sent to investigate. The report proved unfounded, but the 
French had gone north to the harbor of Kuangchow. In the meanwhile the 
French representative at Peking loyally supported the Russian demands on 
China, while ihe Russian charge d’affaires did the same for his colleague. The 
French desiderata were put forward immediately after the Russian, on March 7, 

British Documents, I, nos. 28, 30, 39 ff. 

Die Crosse VoUtifi, XIV, no. 3770. For the negotiations sec ibid., nos. 3760 ff.; British Doeu- 
ments, I, nos. 47 ff. British Documents, I, no. 33. 
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1898. France asked for a Chinese promise not to alienate the three provinces of 
Yunnan, Kuangtung and Kuangsi; the appointment of a Frenchman to the 
position of director of the posts; the definitive concession for a railroad to Yun- 
nan-fu; the right to establish a coaling station on the south coast. On April 10 
these demands were conceded, and on April 22 the French flag was raised at 
Kuangchowwan, leased by the French for ninety-nine years. Outrages against 
French nationals in southern China soon gave the Paris government a pretext 
for further demands. On May 28 the Chinese government agreed to the con¬ 
struction of a railroad from Pakhoi on the coast, to some point on the West 
River. By this method the French hoped to draw the commerce of the southern 
provinces away from Canton and Hongkong and bring it down to the Gulf of 
Tongking.®® 

So ended the first phase of the victimization of China after her defeat by 
Japan in 1895. The occupation of Kiao-chow by the Germans was a very im¬ 
portant landmark. Thus far the Russians and the French, followed by the 
British, had been pursuing their policy of “ peaceful penetration.” Had this 
process been allowed to continue uninterrupted, Russia would, in a relatively 
short time, have established control over Manchuria and even over the province 
of Chihli and the capital, Peking. Of that there can be little doubt Russia was 
the champion of Chinese integrity, for she saw endless possibilities in a policy of 
friendship and restraint. The British could not have frustrated these plans. That 
comes out clearly enough from the British documents. The London government 
was quite prepared to accept the inevitable and to allow northern China to fall 
under Russian influence. The great aim of the British was to preserve, if at all 
possible, the rights laid down in the treaties, to open as many Chinese ports as 
possible to foreign trade and to make sure that everywhere the open door and 
equality of opportunity should be the rule. 

Prior to 1898 the Russians had done nothing to interfere with British in¬ 
terests, which were, as a matter of fact, rather slight in northern China. The 
British raised no objection to the Russian railroad schemes or to the project for 
a commercial terminus on the Yellow Sea. In fact, they took rather the attitude 
that a Russian railroad into Manchuria would open the way for the influx of 
British goods. In the years before 1898, then, the British were almost entirely 
concerned with French activity in the south. The duel for the control and ex¬ 
ploitation of Yunnan and Szechuan has been less written about, but it was of 
tremendous importance and has been neglected simply because in the following 
years the Russian policy drew all the fire of objection. British interests in the 
Yangtze Valley and in the southwest were very great, and there can be no ques- 


Documents Diplomatiqucs: Chine, 1894-1898, nos. 34 ff., 59 ff.; Chtna No. / (1899), 
passim; Claudius Madrollc: “ Kouang-Tchteu, Sancian, Hainan ” (Questions Diplomatiques et 
Colontales, May i. 1898, pp. 6-12); J. Silvestre; ** La France ^ Kouang-Tch^u-Ouan ” (Annates 
des Sciences Politiques, July 15, 1902, pp. 473-93); Alfred Bonningue: La France h Kouang-TchSou^ 
Wan (Pans, 1931), pp. 7-8. 
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tion whatever that the English government would have opposed to the utmost 
any cession of territory or any system of economic privilege in these areas which 
might have injured the British position. This was the great Chinese market, the 
preservation of which was regarded by many Englishmen as almost a matter 
of life and death. 

The Germans were at a great disadvantage in dealing with the Chinese situa¬ 
tion. Their commercial interests were second only to those of Britain, but they 
had no territorial contact, no base from which to operate a policy of peaceful 
penetration. Even when they decided to build up their fleet the problem was 
brought no nearer a solution, for they had no Far Eastern base for this fleet. 
They were dependent for coal and repairs upon the docks at Hongkong. In 
other words, their position in the Far East was more or less at the mercy of Eng¬ 
land. So the Germans took Kiao-chow, after having scrupulously considered the 
merits of other ports and after having tried to secure the friendly approval of 
the Russians. It is certainly an exaggeration to claim, as M. Witte does in his 
memoirs, that the Germans started the scramble for Chinese territory. On the 
other hand, it will not do to minimize the significance of Germany’s action, as 
Mr. Joseph for example does, in his Foreign Diplomacy in China. Russia, 
France and England had been pushing forward into Chinese territory with a 
policy of concessions. But it was a very different thing to take or lease a port on 
the Chinese coast. The German attack, one might say, was a frontal attack. Only 
the action of England in securing Hongkong many years earlier can be com¬ 
pared to it. At the time this was generally realized, particularly in Britain. The 
English public was rabid about the German action, and if the government 
acquiesced without much protest, it was because of larger considerations of 
general politics and because of the feeling that Germany might be used as a 
buffer against Russia. 

The German occupation of Kiao-chow unquestionably precipitated the Rus¬ 
sian action at Talienwan and Port Arthur, the special contribution of Muraviev 
and the Tsar to the development of the Far Eastern situation. As one looks back 
on this move it is hard to escape the conviction that Witte’s policy was right and 
Muraviev’s was wrong. Had Russia continued her policy of peaceful penetra¬ 
tion, had she made even a show of helping the Chinese against the German de¬ 
mands, her position would have been stronger than ever. As it was Muraviev 
effected a clear break with the Witte policy, he wrecked the good understanding 
with China, he placed himself in a position where he had to make concessions 
to Japan in Korea, and he drew upon himself the heavy burden of British op¬ 
position. One must be fair, of course. The British policy in the matter of the 
Chinese loan was incredibly clumsy. Balfour had announced that the British had 
no objection to Russia’s securing a commercial outlet, while Curzon had made 
it clear that Russia was not to aspire to such an outlet in Korea. What was 
there left.? The only ice-free commercial harbor on the Yellow Sea coast of 
China was Talienwan. When the British demanded that this port should be 
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made a treaty port, they were, clearly, trying to secure treaty rights there before 
the Russians could establish themselves. The motive was correct enough, but 
from the tactical standpoint it was a challenge. A port with a wide open door 
and with equal opportunities for all may have been a British or a German ideal, 
but it wasn’t a French ideal, much less a Russian, for these powers simply could 
not compete with Britain and Germany on equal terms. The Russians therefore 
fought the British demands tooth and nail. The French and the Germans stood 
behind them. The British would not fight. In fact their squadron in the Far East 
was barely superior to the Russian, to say nothing of the Frcncli and German 
contingents.®^ In the end they had to let the Russians win. Talienwan was leased, 
and Port Arthur too. The latter was the “ helmet and shield ” cf the former, to 
quote the phrase of William T. Stead. The commercial port was unprotected 
without the naval fortress. Knowing as they did that the Russians were de¬ 
termined to have both, the English government made an obvious mistake in 
lodging more protests. 

But the taking of Weihaiwei was perhaps an even greater mistake. The place 
was of little value. Its harbor was not deep enough for large ships, it was expen¬ 
sive to fortify, and it was cut off from the hinterland by a range of high hills."^® 
The English had to commit themselves to support Japanese aspirations in order 
to get Weihaiwei, and they had to give the Germans assurances that they would 
never do anything with the place that was worth doing. In other words they 
assumed a liability instead of securing an asset. Not only that, they placed them¬ 
selves opposite the Russians at Port Arthur, thus taking the vanguard m op¬ 
position to the Russian policy. The Germans were delighted to have the British 
act as a wedge between themselves and the Russians. Germany, Biilow told the 
Reichstag on April 29, had no objection if Russia and England watched the play 
of the waves in the Gulf of Pechili from their respective windows. 

What was worse yet was the abandonment of Britain’s traditional policy of 
respecting the integrity of the Chinese Empire, a policy which had just been re¬ 
affirmed by the resolution of the house of commons on March i. If Germany, 
Russia and France were following a criminal policy, Britain, having protested, 
now decided to join the criminals. This did her position in China no good, while 
it weakened her in relation to other powers. Furthermore, every new concession 
extorted from China made the scramble more general. France joined, and it was 
merely a matter of time before Japan and other nations would put forward their 
demands. It is a mistake to call in Beelzebub to fight Satan. It was all well and 
good to talk, as all the powers did, of the need for preserving the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire. It was all well and good to maintain that the leases taken in the 
spring of i8g8 left Chinese sovereignty untouched. This was mere camouflage 


Brasscy; hlaval Annual, 1898, pp. 59-60; “Naval Squadrons m the Far East” (London 
Times, March 28, 1898). 

See, c g., Anonymous: “ Wci-hai-wci: Its Value as a Naval Station ’’ {Blac\wood's Maga¬ 
zine, June, 1899). 
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and the statesmen knew it Nothing is to be gained by cynicism of this kind. 
The plain facts were that in 1898 China, unless she could rouse hersclt, was 
doomed Her break-up and partition among the powers had begun. It was a 
calamity for the British, who could find not a single power to stand by them. 
So they jumped from the frying pan into the fire. 
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T he events of the winter of 1897-1898 in the Far East caused 
something akin to panic in England, where public opinion had a keen 
sense of the danger of losing part of the Chinese market. Rarely was the 
political world so united behind the government as in January 1898 when Mr. 
Balfour enunciated the guiding principles of the government's Chinese policy. 
But two months later almost everyone was disillusioned. The Russians, so far as 
one could determine, had been successful all along the line, while the British 
government, despite its brave utterances, had yielded on all essentials and had 
sacrificed even the fundamental principle of maintaining the independence and 
integrity of the Celestial Empire. The press was almost unanimous in its criti¬ 
cism and condemnation of Salisbury’s conduct of affairs, and when he went on 
vacation in March it was generally assumed that he would never again take up 
the dual burden of the premiership and the foreign office. Every sort of charge 
was brought against him — accusations of vacillation, pusillanimity and loss of 
nerve, together with cynical remarks about the famous policy of “ amicable un¬ 
derstanding ” and “ graceful concession.” Even the supporters of the govern¬ 
ment, notably the Unionist element, joined in the general indignation. Salisbury 
received the brunt of the attack, but his associates, “ Port Arthur Balfour ” and 
” Cocksure Curzon,” were not let off easily. It was the general opinion that the 
British handling of the situation had been “ a triumph of diplomatic incompe¬ 
tency,” and that there was not much to choose between the helplessness and 
weakness of the Chinese and British governments. “ A sadder and sorrier at¬ 
tempt to steer a ship of State through the waters of which every sandbank was 
distinctly marked on the charts and every rocky headland clearly denoted by a 
lighthouse it would be hard to find even in the histories of the States which 
have already declined,” wrote one of the ablest and sharpest of the government’s 
critics.^ 

According to the fault-finders the government had talked big and acted little. 

^ Anonymous: “The Failure of our Foreign Policy” {Contemporary Review, April, 1898, pp. 
457-80), p, 462. Sec also Diplomaticus: “ Where Lord Salisbury has Failed ” {Fortnightly Review. 
April, 1898, pp. 513-23); Idem: "The Breakdown of our Chinese Policy” (ibid.. May, 1898, 
pp. 844-54); Anonymous: “Lord Salisbury and the Far East” (ibid., June, 1898, pp. 1029-38); 
A. Michie: “ Our Future Policy in China ” {National Review, July, 1898, pp. 654-70); W. T. Stead: 
“ Russia and Mr. Chamberlain’s Long Spoon” {Contemporary Review, June, 1898, pp. 761-77^. 
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It had withdrawn the British ships from Port Arthur at the “ demand of the 
Russian government, it had abandoned the proposal that Talicnwan be made 
a treaty port because of the Russian “ threats,” it had dickered with Muraviev 
for assurances about Talienwan and Port Arthur and had allowed itself to be 
put off by equivocal and variable promises, and it had crowned the whole policy 
of ineptitude by taking Weihaiwci (renamed Woe! Woe! Woe!), thereby 
scrapping the sacred principle of Chinese integrity. 

Balfour had a very hard time trying to answer these objections. Twice he 
rose in the house of commons to defend the government’s policy, on April 5 and 
on April 29, that is, before and after publication of the Blue Book. He admitted 
the “ considerable anxiety ” not to say “ irritable anxiety ” of the country and 
tried to explain the situation by stressing the “ entirely new political phe¬ 
nomena ” that had resulted from the “ extraordinary,” almost “ unaccountable 
weakness of China.” But at the same time he insisted that the British ships had 
not been withdrawn from Port Arthur because of Russian pressure. He denied 
that he had ever “ invited ” the Russian government to take Port Arthur, or that 
the British cabinet had ever intended Russia to have more than a “ commercial ” 
port. The objection to the lease of Port Arthur was simply that it would con¬ 
stitute a perpetual threat at the Chinese capital, as the Russians had themselves 
pointed out to Japan in 1895. Russia had a great and inevitable influence at 
Peking because of her four thousand miles of land frontier. It was intolerable, 
therefore, that she should control the sea approaches as well. But Port Arthur 
was not worth a war and so the government had decided to re-establish the 
balance of power in the Gulf of Pechili by occupying Weihaiwei, which, to be 
sure, was not as strong as Port Arthur, but which would serve the purpose. As 
for the rest, there was no good ground for attacking the government. Russia’s 
railroad policy in Manchuria was one to which England need take no excep¬ 
tion, as it would help to open up the whole area to British trade, despite any 
special duties that might be levied. Furthermore, no British treaty rights had 
been violated. The Russian government had promised that they should not be 
in any way infringed. Besides, there were the concessions obtained by the British 
government, the opening of new treaty ports, the opening of the rivers to foreign 
trade, the promise that the director of the customs should be an Englishman as 
long as British trade exceeded that of other nations, and the promise not to 
alienate territory in the Yangtze Basin.* 

The speech was admittedly a good one, but it did not satisfy the opposition. 
Eminent speakers like Harcourt, Dilke, Grey and Beresford upheld their pre¬ 
vious criticisms. “ The measures adopted were maladroit, and the retreat conse¬ 
quently has been undignified. Proposals of an irritating character were advanced, 
and they were withdrawn under menace.” The action of the government had 
been a “ record of continual failure at every point,” declared Harcourt.® What- 


* Hansard: Parhamentary Debates, Senes IV, vol. LVI, pp. 1241!., 1581 ff. 

* Hansard, LVI, pp. 1560 fl., especially pp. 1569, 1579. 
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ever the government might say it was clear that the ships had been recalled 
from Port Arthur because of Russian protests. The whole Port Arthur occupa¬ 
tion had been precipitated by the ill-timed demand for the opening of Talien- 
wan. Weihaiwei was of little value, and was certainly not worth the sacrifice of 
Britain’s traditional policy. As for the assurances and concessions obtained, those 
of Russia were of little use, and would be thrown into the discard whenever 
convenient. “ I would not believe in any assurances Russia might give to this 
country if they were twenty fathoms long,” declared Beresford. The concessions 
granted by China were all right so far as they went. But there was always the 
objection that the assurance not to alienate territory in the Yangtze Basin might 
give the impression that England was reserving this as her sphere and was 
withdrawing from her rights in the rest of China. The bald fact was that Man¬ 
churia was lost to all intents and purposes. Already there had arisen the spectre 
of Russia training fifty to sixty thousand Manchus and using them to overrun 
northern and central China.'^ 

Under the fire of strong criticism the British government, constantly prodded 
by the China Association, the London Chamber of Commerce and kindred or¬ 
ganizations, began to take a stronger line in its dealings with China. In the 
months following the crisis it entered frankly upon the race for concessions. To 
counterbalance the French advance in south China, it secured from the Tsungli 
Yamen, on June 9, a ninety-nine year lease of the territory on the mainland 
opposite Hongkong, from Deep Bay to Mirs Bay, thus increasing about eight¬ 
fold Its territorial holding at the mouth of the West River. At the same time 
efforts were made to open up more and more towns to foreign trade (notably 
Nanning-fu, to which the French planned to build a railway), to regulate in¬ 
ternal navigation, and so on. The greatest activity of the powers during the year 
1898 was, however, concentrated on the matter of railroad and mining conces¬ 
sions. The question of communications seemed to be the key to the whole future 
development of the Chinese situation. This is certainly not the place to go into 
the derails of the many and complicated negotiations carried on by the British 
and other governments. The Blue Book contains nearly five hundred docu¬ 
ments bearing almost exclusively on concessions of this kind in the period from 
April 1898 to January 1899. Suffice it to say that the British policy aimed directly 
at the recognition by the Chinese and other governments of the Yangtze Valley 
as a British sphere, in which British interests should be given the first oppor¬ 
tunity in the construction of railroads and the exploitation of natural resources. 
Recapitulating what had been done, the English minister to Peking was able 
to write in November 1898: “ Not a single bona fide or approximately practical 
scheme which has been brought to this Legation has failed to be put through. 
Every single bona fide complaint from the Treaty ports has been looked into 
and settled.” Specifically this meant that the British had secured nine conces¬ 
sions for railroads, totalling twenty-eight hundred miles. Next came the Rus- 


* Hansard, LVI, pp. 284, 1669, 1674. 
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sians with three concessions totalling fifteen hundred miles; the Germans, with 
two concessions of seven hundred and twenty miles; the Belgians, with one con¬ 
cession of six hundred and fifty miles; the French, with three concessions of 
four hundred and twenty miles; the Americans with one concession of three 
hundred miles. Together with German interests the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank was to construct the important Tientsin-Chinkiang line, which, it was 
hoped, would compete successfully with the Belgian Peking-Hankow line. 
Furthermore, British interests were to build the Shanghai-Nanking railway, 
and it was hoped that an arrangement could be made with the American con¬ 
cessionaires to share in the Hankow-Canton line. The extension of the Burma 
railroad system toward the upper Yangtze was also envisaged. Mining rights 
had been secured by the Peking Syndicate in the provinces of Shansi, Hunan 
and Chekiang. Sir Claude MacDonald was speaking the plain truth when he 
remarked that England had not come out second best.® 

But a more vigorous policy in dealing with the Chinese situation did not 
entirely meet the needs of the moment. What impressed many critics of the 
government’s policy was the inability of the British to enlist the aid of other 
nations in support of the policy of the status quo in China. 

“ Never before in this century, at least, has the British Empire been in such 
serious danger as today, despite the frequent boast that our means of defence are 
most efficient and the absolute certainty that our Government not only disposes 
of an overwhelming majority in Parliament, but has a united people outside at 
its beck and call, ready and even anxious to lend it every conceivable assistance,” 
wrote one of the ablest commentators. “ Great Britain, the very essence of whose 
existence is foreign commerce, is being gradually ousted out of the neutral mar¬ 
kets of the world; her political prestige has so completely disappeared that, when¬ 
ever her Government ‘ puts its foot down,* foreigners laugh and tell us truly that 
the attitude is assumed the better to spring backwards: territory purchased with 
the life blood of her best men is being frittered away in ‘ graceful concessions * 
leading to further losses, and now even the very conditions essential to commer¬ 
cial expansion are being deliberately and systematically destroyed by our pushing 
rivals . . .” ” It is hardly too much to say that since the days of Charles II for¬ 
eign states have never treated the rights and interests of Great Britain with less 
consideration and more studied disrespect.” “ There is not a serious politician on 
the Continent of Europe who believes that our present Government will risk a 
war, however great the provocation.’* ® 

As a matter of fact this aspect of the situation had occupied the government 
more than any outside contemporary could know. There is still but little ma¬ 
terial available to enlighten us about the discussions which took place in a series 

• China No. i nos. 295, 459. The details may be read in this voluminous collection of 

documents. Among the secondary accounts the reader may consult Joseph: Foreign Diplomacy in 
China, chaps, xii-xiv, passim; McCordock: British Far Eastern Policy, chap, iv, passim. 

• Anonymous: The Failure of our Foreign Policy” {Contemporary Review, April, 1898, 
pp. 457”8 o ), especially pp. 457, 471, 477. 
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of important cabinet meetings during the last ten days of March. The British 
documents thus far published are silent on the matter, and of the authorized 
biographies not even Garvin’s Chamberlain is of much help. All we can do, 
then, is to piece together what scraps of evidence may be gleaned from divers 
sources. This much we know, that various solutions were discussed. Balfour, 
speaking in the house of commons on April 29, lifted the curtain to a certain 
extent. Defending the occupation of Weihaiwei, he asked the question whether 
the Russians could have been prevented from taking Port Arthur. His answer 
was affirmative but qualified: 

“ It would have been, I believe, perfectly possible for us to do so,” he maintained. 
“ I believe it is extremely probable that if we had sent our Fleet to Port Arthur 
and occupied the port Russia would not have made it a casus belli. There is no 
certainty about it. It might have involved us and Russia, and by a not unnatural 
consequence the whole of the civilised world in arms, and, for my part, I would 
never consent to take part in a game of bluff, which may have consequences like 
that unless I am prepared to face those consequences. I do not think we should 
have been wise to engage, and I do not believe anybody in this House would have 
the courage to say we ought to have engaged in a European war in order to pre¬ 
vent the Russians from going to Port Arthur.” 

But, he continued, even if the Russians had not gone to war, where would Eng¬ 
land be? She would have had to hold Port Arthur with large forces and to 
fortify it to the hilt. Relations with Russia would have been strained to the break¬ 
ing point. Russia would have employed all her efforts to get Britain involved 
in war elsewhere. In the meanwhile the Russian railroad would be creeping 
southward, and nothing would be able to stop it.^ 

This revelation of Balfour’s is supported by the evidence contained in Cur- 
zon’s biography and by statements which Chamberlain made to the German 
ambassador. We know that the suggestion to lease Weihaiwei was at first o[>- 
posed by all influential members of the cabinet — Balfour, Chamberlain, Go- 
schen, the Duke of Devonshire, Lansdowne and Hicks Beach, and that it was 
only after five cabinet meetings that the proposal was finally adopted. In the 
meanwhile the British fleet was ordered to leave Hongkong and steam north, 
probably with instructions to await further orders. According to Chamberlain 
it was discovered that there was a height near Talienwan from which Port 
Arthur could be completely dominated.® 

But, in the end, the cabinet decided that Port Arthur was not worth the 
chance of war. Balfour went over to the Weihaiwei project and Salisbury ap¬ 
proved the decision. Then there arose the further question, how could Russia be 
prevented from advancing yet further in the months or years to come ? The Brit¬ 
ish were convinced that before long the Russians would throw the mantle of 

^ Hansard, LVI, pp. 1592-4. 

■ Ronaldshay: life of Curzon, I, pp. 284-5; LeUers of Queen Victoria, III, p. 238; Die Qrom 
Politik,, XIV, no. 3782. 
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their influence over the Peking government and gradually smother it. Anxiety 
on this point speaks out of all the critical writing and out of all the debates in 
parliament. After all, the negotiations with Russia had shown that the Tsar s 
government was unwilling to draw even an imaginary line to define the limits 
of its aspirations. 

In the Near East the British had always been able to check Russian expan¬ 
sion by drawing upon the support of Austria and Italy. Who would perform 
the same service in the Far East? Chamberlain, who took the Far Eastern 
crisis more seriously than any of his colleagues and who had already become 
convinced that isolation was more dangerous than profitable, was very intent 
»n developing a close friendship with the United States. He had harbored the 
phantastic notion that the great Republic might be induced to co-operate with 
England in the Near Eastern crisis, and it was therefore natural that he should 
have thought first of America in connexion with the Far East, where American 
interests were considerable and well recognized. It must be admitted that there 
was some ground for hoping that the Americans would play an active part. The 
occupation of Kiao-chow had called forth a storm of protest in the American 
press, which accused Germany of land-grabbing propensities ” and described 
che Kiao-chow episode as a “ piratical seizure.” In December 1897 ISJeiv YorJ{ 
Times had gone so far as to declare: “Our interest in the cutting up of China 
is that the British lion shall get his share.” The United States and Britain should 
collaborate in keeping the door open. Alfred Austin was apparently expressing a 
feeling widespread on both sides of the Atlantic when he published, on March 
29, 1898, his poem, A Voice from the West, which read in part: 

“ Yes, this is the voice of the bluff March gale; 

We severed have been too long; 

But now we have done with a worn-out tale — 

The tale of an ancient wrong — 

And our friendship shall last as love doth last 
And be stronger than death is strong.” 

To all appearances the blood-brothership of America and Britain was in the air.® 
Chamberlain was by no means the only statesman of note who favored an 
Anglo-Saxon understanding. Leaders of both parties, from Salisbury and Bal¬ 
four to Rosebery and the other Liberal Imperialists, were convinced protagonists 
of the idea. The American ambassador at London, John Hay, and his first sec¬ 
retary, Henry White, were hand in glove with these men. At home President 
McKinley, Senator Lodge, Richard Olney, Whitelaw Reid, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Admiral Mahan, Lyman Abbott and many other influential men expressed 
themselves favorably. The New York press threw its weight on the same side 
of the scales. On the side of Britain this unprecedented outburst of affection was 

• Bertha A Reuter: Anglo American Relations during the Spanish-American War (New York, 
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(Boston, 1923), chap, iii, passim. 
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due in part to the rapidly spreading cult of race solidarity, in part to the inter¬ 
national exigencies of the moment. On the American side the approaching war 
with Spain was certainly a decisive factor. Henry White was surprised to find 
that even the most rabid English-baiters among the senators had suddenly be¬ 
come converted to rhe new gospel. American friendliness was, if we may adopt 
the phrase of White’s biographer, “ the friendliness of a country shivering a 
little to find herself out in the great arena of world affairs, feeling the chill 
hostility of all the continental nations, and glad for once to meet John Bull 
halfway.” 

But all this “ billing and cooing,” which the hostile Saturday Review (April 
30, 189S) condemned as “ indecent humbug,” never got far beyond the domain 
of sentiment. There was really little prospect that the United States would give 
up her freedom from “ entangling alliances ” and join forces with Britain. Even 
the most enthusiastic supporters of close relations were disposed to think that an 
alliance was impossible. They therefore declared it unnecessary. Only Cham¬ 
berlain, whatever he may have said later, cherished hopes of real collaboration. 
In the preceding chapter mention has been made of his approaches to the Ameri¬ 
can government in the early days of March, and of the evasion which was the 
only reply. At bottom the United States, which had generally maintained very 
cordial relations with Russia, had no idea of entering the lists against the Musco¬ 
vite advance. The oncoming Spanish War was, in the crucial first months of 
1898, absorbing all the public attention on this side of the ocean. 

Next to the United States Chamberlain would have preferred an under¬ 
standing if not an alliance with Japan, which, after all, had the same interest as 
Britain in preventing China from becoming a Russian protectorate. There was, 
in England, a considerable body of opinion in favor of such a combination and 
there is no reason to suppose that if an understanding had been consummated 
it would have aroused much opposition. At any rate, Chamberlain does not 
seem to have had any apprehensions in the matter. He boldly approached Baron 
Kato, as we have seen. If Kato had had his way the proposal would have been 
followed up. In Tokyo a number of the younger statesmen, like Count Hayashi, 
were very well disposed. But Count Ito and the Elder Statesmen were circum¬ 
spect. They felt that Japan would have to bear the brunt of the conflict and that 
she was not yet sufficiently prepared. No move was made to negotiate with the 
English. On the contrary every effort was bent to the attainment of a settlement 

Allan Ncvins: Ilcmy While (New York, 1930), pp. 129-35. Sec further William R. Thayer: 
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had not been good. In fact public opinion in both conntnes had rarely been so 
wrought up as in the autumn of 1897. There was friction, tew, ctween e gov 
ernments, for the Germans were constantly pressing for a favorable settlement 
of disputed questions in Togoland, Samoa and elsewhere/® The British govern¬ 
ment showed no disposition to make concessions, but was, nevertheless, very 
careful not to identify itself with the popular animosity. It was a time when 
England had enough troubles without incurring unnecessary hostility. Steps 
were taken to moderate the tone of the press, and the London editors who, it 
was always said, could not be influenced, responded most readily to the hint 
from high quarters.^* On the German side there was the same desire not to push 
matters too far. A breach with England was a thing that the foreign office was 
most anxious to avoid. England’s acceptance of the German occupation of Kiao- 
chow was a striking contrast to the desperate opposition of Muraviev. It helped 
to instill something like cordiality into the relations of the two countries and at 
the same time served to make the German Emperor realize the futility of the 
continental league. The Berlin government was bound to conclude that in the 
Far East Germany’s interest and that of Britain were more nearly alike than 
the interests of Germany and Russia. During the winter the general tone of 
Anglo-German relations underwent a marked change for the better. Even the 
Emperor, while still complaining that all his advances had been rejected, was 
taking an attitude of aggrievement and regret rather than an attitude of anger 
and defiance.^® 


It was evidently this perceptible change in Anglo-German relations that de¬ 
cided the London cabinet to try for an agreement with Germany. The decision 
appears to have been reached in the crucial cabinet meeting on March 25, 1898, 
when the whole question of British action in reply to the occupation of Port 
Arthur was discussed. We know that on that day Balfour lunched with the 
German ambassador, after which he called upon Lord Salisbury, who was about 
to leave for the Continent the next day at eleven. The cabinet met at about 
three-thirty and remained in session until seven in the evening, all the leading 
members being present.^® 

It is quite important to bear these details in mind, for the impending negotia- 
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tions with Germany have been made the subject of an extraordinary amount 
of critical writing, and the question has been raised again and again whether 
Lord Salisbury was a party to the policy. It cannot be proved that Balfour and 
Salisbury discussec^ the projected understanding with Germany, or that the mat¬ 
ter was taken up in the cabinet meeting of March 25, when it was decided not 
to go the limit in opposing the Russian action. But it would certainly be strange 
if the matter was not brought up. What evidence we possess would indicate that 
it was. When Balfour lunched with Hatzfeldt he clearly did not yet have a 
mandate from the cabinet, though he may have already gone over the question 
with Salisbury. His remarks were of a general nature. He expressed the desire 
for better relations between England and Germany, pointing out that the two 
nations had no great conflicting interests. Hatzfeldt, who had no instructions, 
made a cordial if evasive reply, taking the opportunity, however, to bring up 
once more the German grievances touching African affairs and German desires 
in Shantung. The whole conversation was obviously intended as a reconnais¬ 
sance, and it ended with Balfour’s expression of the hope that Hatzfeldt would 
soon look him up.^^ 

Four days later the ambassador had a long, informal and very frank talk with 
Chamberlain, who acted as the chief British negotiator throughout the forth¬ 
coming discussions. This is in itself surprising, for Balfour, not Chamberlain, 
was acting foreign minister in Salisbury’s absence. It has been thought by some 
German writers that the colonial secretary was working on his own and that 
his proposals were at best nothing more than personal advances. That there is 
no foundation for such a surmise has been conclusively shown by the recently 
published biography of Chamberlain. It is perfectly clear that not only Salisbury 
and Balfour, but other cabinet members, like the Duke of Devonshire, desired 
a closer connexion with Germany. They were, perhaps, less sanguine and less 
ready to go all the way to an alliance, but they sympathized with the effort. 
Chamberlain apparently carried on the conversations because he was, next to 
Salisbury, the most influential member of the government, because he was most 
impressed with the danger in the Far East and because his Unionist followers 
were most dissatisfied with the policy of Salisbury in the preceding few months. 
The Unionists had, in fact, formed a “ Committee to Promote a Policy of Re¬ 
sistance to the Ascendency of Russia and other Foreign Powers in China,” and 
this committee, composed of members of parliament, had passed a resolution 
on March 24 “ that the doors through which our trade in China must pass should 
be kept open at the risk of war.” This helps to explain Chamberlain’s strong 
line in the cabinet on March 25 and his determination to do something to pre¬ 
vent further gains by Russia. At the time there vyas much talk of a split in the 
cabinet. The Saturday Review went so far as to speak of a “ fierce fight.” That 
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was overshooting the mark. Salisbury and Chamberlain did not see eye to eye, 
especially in the Far Eastern business. Weeks before the critical days of March 
the colonial secretary had confessed to a friend that he had had “ a strong dif¬ 
ference of opinion with Lord Salisbury.” But despite all this the two men were 
far more tolerant of each other than one would have thought possible. Hatzfeldt 
and other diplomats surely exaggerated the disagreement in the cabinet We 
now know that Chamberlain informed Balfour and the cabinet promptly ol 
what passed between him and Hatzfeldt, and that he laid the whole matter 
before Lord Salisbury immediately on the latter’s return on April 29. It is sense 
less, then, to try to make out that Chamberlain was playing a lone hand.^^ 

The colonial secretary was by nature a business man. He had no professional 
training as a diplomat and was apt to approach problems of international rela¬ 
tions too directly, too bluntly, and rather with the idea that anything could be 
had for a price. German support was needed for a particular purpose. Bids were 
to be made, and if they were found satisfactory the “ deal ” could be closed. Un¬ 
mindful of Talleyrand’s famous saying that language was given men to enable 
them to conceal their thoughts, Chamberlain scorned circumlocutions and went 
straight to the point.^* 

For more than a decade after the publication of the German documents we 
had no other source than that for the story of the Chambcrlain-Hatzfeldt con¬ 
versations. Now at last we have, in Garvin's Life, the memoranda of the British 
statesman, which enable us to check more closely the aims and arguments of 
both sides In the first meeting, on March 29, there was some skirmishing and 
some talk of the identity of British and German interests on larger issues of 
world afifairs. Hatzfeldt reported Chamberlain as saying that the world situation 
had taken a turn which made it impossible for England to maintain any longer 
her traditional policy of isolation. According to the British account the proposi¬ 
tion was not so bald. The ambassador had remarked that the former community 
of interest and feeling had been wrecked by the Jameson episode and that “ there 
was a general impression on the Continent that the policy of the United King¬ 
dom was to bring about a war between other powers but to take no part in it 
herself,” which tended to produce irritation and distrust. It was this that led 
Chamberlain to remark: “ It is possible that the policy of the United Kingdom 
may be changed by circumstances which are too strong for us to resist.” There¬ 
upon the conversation turned to the question of an alliance. Hatzfeldt’s ver¬ 
sion was that Chamberlain suggested that if Germany would stand on the side 
of England, England would stand on Germany’s side if she were attacked. This 
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would be the equivalent of England’s joining the Triple Alliance, and could be 
arranged through a formal treaty. A decision should be reached within the next 
days. In Chamberlain’s own record of the discussion there is no mention of the 
Triple Alliance, and nothing to suggest the need of haste. The suggestions as 
they emerged from the conversation were these: “That an alliance might be 
established by Treaty or Agreement between Germany and Great Britain for a 
term of years. That it should be of a defensive character based upon a mutual 
understanding as to policy in China and elsewhere.” 

These two accounts do not differ in any fundamental respect, but it is worth 
noting the difference of emphasis. Hatzfeldt, even though he rather disliked and 
distrusted Chamberlain, was undoubtedly very favorable to an agreement with 
England. He reported to his government as forcefully as possible, making 
Chamberlain appear more positive than he really was and bringing in the Triple 
Alliance to make the prospective arrangement more attractive. Evidently he 
feared that the Berlin foreign office was too pro-Russian and that the advantages 
of the British connexion would not be duly considered. As a matter of fact, how¬ 
ever, the foreign office showed more than a slight interest in the English ad¬ 
vances and promptly outlined the conditions of an agreement. First and fore¬ 
most, wrote Billow, the alliance would have to be sanctioned by parliament, so 
that all British governments would be bound by it. Germany, he admitted, had 
a great interest in the preservation of British power, for if England were ruined, 
Russia and France would turn on Germany unmolested. It was a mistake, he 
pointed out, for England to become embroiled with Russia and France at the 
same time. The wise course would be to settle with the Russians, so that they 
would no longer support the French. France, on the other hand, would always 
back Russia, no matter what concessions were made to her. Having squared the 
Russians, then, the British would have no need to fear France, for if war broke 
out Germany would remain neutral and Italy, too, would stand by England. 
French troops would be tied up on the frontiers, while the British ruled the seas. 

The Billow reflections smack strongly of the Holstein reasoning. They dealt 
less with the problem of an Anglo-German agreement than with the ways and 
means for England to get herself out of an unenviable situation. Certainly they 
do not betray a very ardent desire for an immediate agreement. But Hatzfeldt 
communicated Billow’s ideas to Chamberlain at once, in a second meeting of 
the two men on April i. He made rather far-reaching assurances respecting Ger¬ 
many’s position and policy: “As regards Germany, their interest was against 
any policy which would materially cripple the sea-power of England. They 
knew perfectly well that in such a case they would be attacked next. Therefore, 
in no case would they join a combination against us. Treaty or no Treaty, the 
worst we had to anticipate from them was that they would remain neutral.” 
Chamberlain on his side tried to dissipate all ideas that England would not re¬ 
main true to any obligations she undertook. What he wanted, he said, was a 

** Die Grosse Polttik. XIV, nos. 3782, 3789; Garvin: Life oj Chamberlain, III, pp. 259-60. 
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treaty which would be approved by parliament and made public. Turning then 
to the concrete purposes of the proposed agreement he stiessec t e act t at t ere 
was no thought of trying to undo what Russia had done. We object most 
strongly to what we think she (Russia) may and will obtain. That is, the pur¬ 
pose of the agreement would be to check Russian advance beyond Manchuria. 
“ I said if we had a clear understanding with Germany and a joint policy we 
might adopt a much stronger attitude than if we were alone, and in this case 
we could lay down the bases of a settlement in China which neither France 
nor Russia would be likely to resist.” Asked what kind of arrangement he 
proposed, he went on: “I said, speaking only for myself, that I thought we 
might say to Russia — ‘You have got all you say you want. We are ready to 
recognise your position, but you must not go further. I'he rest of China is under 
our joint protection.’ ” Germany, he suggested, might act as protector of Shan¬ 
tung and the hinterland, assume a certain financial control, and use the money 
to train a native army under German officers. England could do the same in the 
central and southern provinces. Then, “ if in the future Russia attempted further 
aggression, she would have to confront not only a war with two great European 
Powers but also the defensive forces of China organised and led by European 
officers.” 

Chamberlain had certainly laid his cards on the table. While Billow had sug¬ 
gested that Britain and Russia reach an agreement which wouhl have left France 
isolated and helpless, the colonial secretary had put forward the suggestion for 
an agreement, a public alliance, unqualifiedly directed against Russian policy 
in China. The Celestial Empire was to be divided into Russian, German and 
British spheres, the British being the largest and most populous, while at the 
same time furthest removed from the Russian. The Germans, indeed, were to 
serve as buffers, as shock absorbers. No wonder that Hntzfeldt avoided report¬ 
ing to his government the details of Chamberlain’s suggestions. He toned it all 
down, emphasizing the fact that the English statesman was interested, not in 
opposing the Russian action at Port Arthur, but merely in checking any future 
advance. He indicated that Chamberlain might be willing to accord Germany 
an extension of her sphere of influence, but said nothing of what the British 
would demand for themselves. 

If the Berlin government had known as much of Chamberlain’s remarks as 
we can now learn from his memorandum, it is almost a certainty that it would 
have taken a stronger stand against the alliance project. Even on the basis of 
the somewhat misleading Hatzfeldt report the foreign office showed little en¬ 
thusiasm and a good deal of incredulity. It seemed hardly believable that the 
British parliament would approve the alliance, for, as Bulow pointed out, the 
Kruger telegram had shown the depth of English animosity and not even 
Chamberlain could honestly believe that such feelings could be transformed 
overnight. If the treaty were submitte d to parliament and rejected, Germany 
w Die Grotse Polittk., XIV, no. 3784; Garvin, op. cit., Ill, pp. 263-6. ~ 
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vvould be left at the mercy of the greatly enhanced hostility of Russia and 
France. It would therefore be better to wait until England was still harder 
pressed — until she needed the alliance even more urgently. In the meanwhile 
German opinion could be brought around to the idea if England were more 
considerate in her dealings with Germany.^® 

At this stage in the discussion came the government’s explanations to par¬ 
liament, on April 5. These have already been touched upon, and it is necessary 
to note here only the fact that Balfour on this occasion sounded out the House 
on the question of alliances. The German assurances regarding Kiao-chow, 
he said. 

indicate what 1 believe to be the absolute truth, which is that within China — 
certainly in China — T do not limit the statement to that, but certainly in China 
— British interests and German interests are absolutely identical, fealousy, I sup 
pose, there may be between individual trade ^-s, individual concessionaires, and in¬ 
dividual producers. But fundamentally the interests of the two countries are the 
same and must be the same, and T certainly believe that we shall be able without 
difficulty to work hand in hand towards carrying out these general commercial 
objects, which T believe approve themselves to the sense of this House.’' And 
towards the end of his statement he referred to the possibility of a time coming 
“ when the great Powers primarily interested in the commerce of the world ” 
might “ feel that their interests draw them together, and require them to join an 
alliance which no man can resist for the purpose of seeing that China shall not 
fall a prey to any exclusive interest.” 

Sir William Harcourt described this idea of a general alliance as a “ Utopian 
dream,” but Sir Edward Grey came to the support of Balfour. “ There is,” he 
said. 


“ a group of SIX Powers more likely to be interested in the Far East than any other 
— Russia, France, Germany, United States, Japan and ourselves; but surely it is 
for the interests of several of these Powers, as much as our own, that there should 
be an open door to China and a neutral market'^ We have heard much in recent 
years of the successful commercial competition of Germany, the United States as 
successful all over the world, and Japan as competing in that part of the world; 
and It becomes more and more to the interest of these nations that the policy of 
the open door should be maintained. It may be a paradox to say that out of suc¬ 
cessful commercial rivalry may come political agreement; but I do not see why 
in future years the interests of these Powers should not, through commercial 
rivalry, more and more make themselves felt, to help attain this. . . Isolation is 
sometimes apt to be mistaken for indifference, and in future years, when it is 
required, is likely to become unsuccessful. We must not look to isolation. We 
must find a common ground of interest with other Powers.” 

•• Die Grosse Volitik^, XIV, no. 37B5. 
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Sir Charles Beresford went even further, and declared: “ I believe that the time 
for our ‘ splendid isolation ’ is gone. It was very useful for Noah, but it is not 
suitable for the present time, and I believe if the Government of this country 
would try to make an alliance with Germany, that really would make for peace 
for a very long period.” 

On the very day of this debate Balfour had a second talk with the German 
ambassador. He admitted that there was room for doubt whether an alliance 
could be gotten through parliament (on this point Chamberlain was confident), 
and agreed with Hatzfeldt that the immediate task was to prepare the ground 
and improve public opinion in both countries. Balfour hinted quite broadly 
that in his estimation Chamberlain was trying to go too fast. Hatzfeldt thought 
Balfour would not be sorry if the colonial secretary failed in his efforts. This 
was certainly an erroneous imprCsSsion, the result, probably, of the ambassador’s 
dislike of Chamberlain. Still, Hatzfeldt reported home that he was convinced 
of Chamberlain’s sincerity and believed that the cabinet was behind the ad¬ 
vances to Germany. Even the Liberal leaders, he thought, were well disposed 
(which Grey’s utterances in parliament would seem to bear out).^® 

The question of whether parliament and the country would have accepted 
an alliance with Germany in the spring of 1898 is a really crucial one, for any 
judgment of the negotiations mu.st of necessity hinge upon it. So much, at least, 
IS clear: there was no widespread sentiment in the country for such a connexion. 
In parliament, apart from Grey, only those two amusing and erratic mem¬ 
bers, Beresford and Ashmead Bartlett, spoke openly in favor of an alliance with 
Germany The major organs of the periodical press made no response, though 
Henry M Stanley declared isolation to be a “gaudy air-bladder” and recom¬ 
mended that England join the Triple Alliance, which would be backed by the 
moral support of the United States and the material forces of Japan, if it came 
to a question of blocking the Russians and French in China.As against this 
lone note of warning there sounded the strident calls of the vigorously anti- 
German papers, like the Saturday Rei/iew, which asserted roundly that Ger¬ 
many was the chief enemy in the Far East: “ It will be well for England when 
our natural and inevitable hostility towards our greatest rival can have free 
play.” “ It is natural for Germany to look to us; but she is our rival, our true 
‘ natural enemy and it would be better for England to fight than be 
‘friendly.’”*'’ ' 

It may be conceded at once that the Saturday Review was not typical of the 
press at large. But what do you find if you consult a newspaper like the Times, 
which generally supported Chamberlain and which was almost rabid in its de¬ 
nunciations of Russian schemes in ChinaEditorially the Times hardly men- 

Ibid , pp. 280-1, 285-6. 
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tioned the suggested rapprochement with Germany. When the Blue Book was 
published toward the end of April, the editor recognized that Germany’s atti¬ 
tude in the Far Eastern crisis had shown anxiety not to antagonize England. 
Nevertheless the Times criticized sharply the government’s assurances to Ger¬ 
many with respect to Weihaiwei, and the Berlin correspondent from the very 
outset warned his countrymen against cherishing hopes of German support. 
“ It must be remembered,” he wrote, “ that it is far from likely that an under¬ 
standing between Germany and England could assume other than a com¬ 
mercial aspect. Germany’s position in the map of Europe dictates to her the 
necessity of maintaining her friendly relations with Russia.” To which the editor 
of the Times added: “It seems difficult for Germans to comprehend that an 
identity of commercial interests does not imply that this country should or 
would make political concessions, either to Germany or her allies, in order to 
purchase co-operation in the sphere of trade.” A month later the Berlin corre¬ 
spondent, summing up the discussion of the problem by the German press, 
wrote at some length: 

“ It is a matter of elementary knowledge to those who have followed the trend 
of German foreign policy for even a very few years that neither ‘ spontaneous ’ 
declarations nor far more material concessions have the slightest prospect of suc¬ 
ceeding in placing Germany in the position of an ally of England against Russia, 
cither in Europe or in Asia. The only conceivable result of such amiable and 
well-meant endeavours would be to facilitate for Germany the development of 
the essentially Bismarckian policy of grasping the tongue of the balance between 
England and Russia and reaping a handsome commission as ‘ honest broker * 
from both sides. It is equally to the interest of England and Russia to prevent the 
realization of such schemes, and this interest ought undoubtedly, amid many 
subjects of conflict, to be one of the considerations which from time to time may 
smooth the path for a good understanding and for loyal co-operation between the 
two greatest Asiatic Powers.” 

What shall we conclude, then, with regard to the chances of an alliance being 
accepted by the English parliament and by the country? My personal impres¬ 
sion is that in this matter Balfour, and perhaps most of those in the cabinet who 
were sympathetic, were nearer the right track than Chamberlain. Certainly the 
country would have been glad of an agreement with Germany which would 
have assured England support against Russian aggression in China. Through 
such an agreement England would have had everything to gain and very little, 
if anything, to lose. But there was, of course, almost no chance that the Germans 
would gratuitously enlist in a crusade against Russia, the more so as they were 
glad to see Russia deeply involved in China. They had no desire to stop her. 
Chamberlain was keen-witted enough to see that. He therefore suggested a de¬ 
fensive alliance as a makeweight. The real question is whether this alliance, not 

London Times, April 9, May 2, 1898 .1 have made no use of Karl O. Hcrkcnberg: The Times 
und das Deutsch-Enghsche Verhaltnis im Jahre i8g8 (Berlin, 1925), because it is incomplete and 
the dates are not always accurate. 
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the Far Eastern agreement, would have proved acceptable. The answer depends 
in part on the control of Chamberlain and Salisbuiy over their parliamentary 
majority. Let us assume that there was enough discipline to get the treaty 
through parliament. There would have still remained the opinion of the coun¬ 
try. The view of Balfour seems to have been that there should be careful prepa¬ 
ration of opinion before the treaty were brought forward. I think this was the 
sound approach to the problem. The yawning chasm between violent popular 
hostility and close political alliance was still too wide to be bridged without long 
and arduous labor. Even if the treaty had been made and put through parlia¬ 
ment, its existence would not have been healthy until the popular attitude had 
changed or been changed. 

On the German side there was no more popular enthusiasm than on the 
English. Many influential papers, like the Vosstsche Zettung, the National 
Zeitung, the Kolntsche Zeitung and the Hamhurgische Correspondent spoke 
appreciatively of Balfour’s references to the community of British and German 
interests in the Far East, and expressed the desire for friendlier relations. On 
the other hand they one and all rejected the idea of hostility to Russia, and took 
the stand that England must deal with Germany as an equal — she must be 
willing to pay the price. Our answer to the voice of the charmer,” said the 
Hamburg paper on April 9, “ should be dictated exclusively by our own practical 
political interests, and these interests point to the necessity for holding on in the 
course we are at present following. . . . To give u[) for the sake of a few fine 
words, which every breeze may blow away, the principles of our east Asiatic 
policy, to let ourselves be elbowed out of our entente with Russia and France, 
these are things which are, of course, quite out of the (]ucstion.” “ Our policy,” 
wrote the Vossische Zeitung on April 13, “ will continue to be guided solely 
by the dictates of German interests, which require the cultivation of friendly 
relations with Russia quite as much as with England.” In a long and obviously 
inspired review of the international situation the Kolnische Zeitung on May i 
flatly denied that there had been any cooling off of Cjerinan-Russian relations 
or any change in German policy respecting England: “German policy, in a 
word, will never be oblivious of the fact that its most essential interests lie in 
Europe and that its most important task is to maintain and to establish peace 
with honour for Germany in Europe.”®^ 

These newspapers gave a fair reflection of the attitude of the German foreign 
office toward the suggestions of Chamberlain. In all probability the papers 
were inspired by the press bureau of the Wilhelmstrasse. From the German docu¬ 
ments the reaction of the Emperor and of Bulow is quite clear. “ Chamberlain,” 
noted the Emperor, “ must not forget that in East Prussia I have one Prussian 
army corps against three Russian armies and nine cavalry divisions located close 
to the frontier; that no Chinese Wall separates me from them and no British 
warship can keep them away from me.” “The Niger and the Gulf of Pechili 

*2 t quote from the abstracts in the Loixion Times, April 7, 8, 9, ii, 14, May 2, 1898. 
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concern us less than Alsace-Lorraine.” Colonial concessions would not out¬ 
weigh the increased hostility of Russia and France resulting from an Anglo- 
German agreement on the Far East and Africa. If the British were willing later 
on to extend the entente to Europe that would be another story. In the mean¬ 
while England should be kept warm: “Through a well-disposed England we 
have one card more to play against Russia, and we have besides the prospect 
of securing from England concessions in the colonial field and in tariff nego¬ 
tiations.” To all of which Biilow agreed: “We must remain independent be¬ 
tween the two powers (Russia and England); we must be the tongue of the 
balance, not the restlessly swinging pendulum.”*® 

Whatever may be said of the Emperor and Biilow, their attitude in this 
question was clear and understandable. It is imiiortant to bear it in mind in 
order to understand a little interlude which occurred at this stage in the nego¬ 
tiations, Baron von Eckardstein, secretary of the German embassy at London, 
married to a wealthy English heiress and prominent in high financial and so¬ 
cial circles, was an almost fanatical adherent of the idea of an alliance and had 
had something to do with the initiation of the discussions. In mid-April, so he 
tells us in his memoirs, he went off to Germany ostensibly for private purposes, 
but in reality to visit the Emperor at Homburg, lay the facts before him and 
thus counteract the nefarious influence of Holstein and the foreign office. His 
interview with the Emperor fell in the very days (around April 10) when the 
correspondence between Homburg and Berlin, mentioned above, was taking 
place. Yet when Eckardstein was back in London he arranged for a confer¬ 
ence with Chamberlain, and gave him a very different picture of the Emperor’s 
attitude. 

“ The Emperor,” he said, “ viewed such a possibility (of an alliance) with the 
greatest favour, and was most anxious that an agreement should be come to. 
He was very desirous that the matter should be dealt with immediately, as he 
feared, if there was any delay, that the pourparlers would leak out and would 
come to the knowledge of Russia. . . . The Emperor thought that at an early 
date Italy and Austria should be made acquainted with any proposals, and was 
confident that they would eagerly )oin in such an arrangement. The Russians 
were intriguing most actively to bring about a combination against England, but 
he recognised that the interests of Germany lay in the oppojiite direction. The prin¬ 
ciple of such an arrangement would be a guarantee by both Powers of the posses¬ 
sions of the other. Baron Eckardstein seemed to think that this guarantee might 
be against any attack by any other Power, or, if it were desired to limit it, against 
any attack by two Powers combined. In the event of such an agreement the Em¬ 
peror recognised that we ought to have a free hand in Egypt and the Transvaal. 
Baron Eckardstein again and again repeated that the Emperor was most anxious 
that the matter should be dealt with quickly.” ** 

Die Grosse PoUtit{, XIV, nos 3788-90. 
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Chamberlain, in making a memorandum of this conversation, noted that 
he told Eckardstein that the discussions were absolutely personal and unoffi¬ 
cial (which had been agreed to from the beginning), and that Salisbury, being 
away, was not yet informed of what had taken place. He evidently and natu¬ 
rally took everything that had been told him to be true and important. But, 
having the materials on both sides, we can see that one of two things was true: 
either the Emperor entirely misled Eckardstein, or else Eckardstein misrepre¬ 
sented the Emperor and misled Chamberlain. There can, I think, be little if 
any doubt that Eckardstein was the culprit. We have here a first glaring ex¬ 
ample of the appalling and disastrous mystification which he practiced in iqoi. 
Knowing the German foreign office to be lukewarm, he tried to go over the 
heads of Riilow and Holstein and enlist the aid of the Emperor. Finding Wil¬ 
liam no more enthusiastic, he simply falsified the facts and gave a glowing 
account to Chamberlain. The constant emphasis on the need for haste was 
probably meant to stampede both sides into an agreement before there was 
time to think too much about it. The worst part of the situation was that the 
ambassador, Count Hatzfeldt, was not entirely innocent of this work of de¬ 
ception. We have seen that, from the very outset, he had tended, in his rejHirts, 
to gloss over the difficulties and to magnify Chamberlain’s “ ofTers.” Now in 
April he knew that the Emperor was not enthusiastic, as Eckardstein pictured 
him, for he had instructions from Berlin which made the German view per¬ 
fectly clear. Yet he apparently did nothing to prevent Eckardstein from going 
to Chamberlain and arousing false hopes. Of course Eckardstein may have 
misled Hat/feldt as he did others, though it would have been more difficult. 

On April 25 the colonial secretary lunched with Hatzfeldt at the home of 
Eckardstein (Hatzfeldt reported to Berlin that the meeting had been arranged 
at Chamberlain’s request, though in reality it was Eckardstein’s suggestion). 
The ambassador’s re[K)rt of the conversation makes a very long document. He 
maintained that Chamberlain once again “ pressed ” for an alliance and stuck to 
his guns even after all the familiar German arguments against it had been mar¬ 
shalled once more. Hatzfeldt indicated the possibility of reviving the Mediter¬ 
ranean Agreements of 18S7, with the idea that a closer connexion between Eng¬ 
land on the one hand and Austria and Italy on the other would of necessity 
lead to closer Anglo-German relations. Chamberlain showed little interest in 
this approach and reiterated that Germany and the alliance with Germany were 
the crucial points. England needed the agreement to check the further advance 
of Russia in China. If Germany rejected the British offer, England might find 
it necessary to make separate agreements with Russia or France.®*^ 

Chamberlain’s memorandum of the conversation is much briefer and much 
more to the point. He says nothing of having pressed for an alliance, but of 
course discretion may have kept him from recording his eagerness. He does, 
however, speak of the arguments which Hatzfeldt brought forward against 
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an immediate agreement and of the suggestion to revive the Mediterranean 
Agreements. But there is no mention of any hints on Chamberlain’s part that 
England might seek an agreement with Russia or France. The colonial secre¬ 
tary’s report ends thus: “ I said that I gathered that he thought any attempt to 
secure a direct defensive alliance between Germany and England was prema¬ 
ture. He assented, but said the opportunity might come later. I reminded him 
of the French proverb, ‘ le bonheur qui passe.’ ” 

It is most difficult to reconstruct an accurate account of this conversation 
from the reports of the two participants, for even if there is general agreement 
on the facts, the tone of the two records is quite difTerent. It is likely that, after 
his conversation with Eckardstein, Chamberlain was more eager and enthusi¬ 
astic than would appear from his memorandum, and it may well be that, when 
his eyes were opened to the real state of affairs, he spoke more sharply about the 
possibility of an arrangement with Russia and France than he was willing to 
admit in writing. At any rate, so much is beyond dispute: Hatzfeldt, following 
his instructions, had definitely deflated the idea of an alliance and admitted to 
Chamberlain in so many words that the Germans thought the project pre¬ 
mature. In reporting to his government, however, Hatzfeldt still tried to pro¬ 
voke favorable action. He not only stressed the eagerness of Chamberlain, but 
also underlined the danger of agreements between England, Russia and France. 
But the warnings disturbed neither the Emperor nor Holstein, both of whom 
made heavy annotations on the Hatzfeldt report. Biilow made the marginal 
notes his own and wrote cold-bloodedly to London that Germany was not 
menaced by Russia and therefore could not take the risk of throwing herself in 
Russia’s way. Chamberlain, he said, was evidently trying to play off Germany 
against France. Let him try to reach an agreement with France. He would 
find that France would never abandon Russia. When the British had learned 
this lesson, it would be easier to talk to them of a profitable alliance.®^ 

To all intents and purposes the alliance discussions were over. Eckardstein, 
who hurried to the colonial office to smooth things over, tried to assure Cham¬ 
berlain that the Emperor was really strongly in favor of the alliance, and sug¬ 
gested that Prince Hohenlohe must have interfered to spoil the whole thing. 
To which Chamberlain gave an unanswerable reply: “ I said that I did not see 
that there was anything to be done. Either Count Hatzfeldt’s language was that 
of the Emperor, in which case the matter was ended; or it was not, and in this 
case it was for the Emperor to make the next move.” 

Lord Salisbury returned from the Continent on April 29 and was informed 
at once by Chamberlain of the discussions that had been going on. The letter 
of the colonial secretary shows that in spite of his disappointing experience he 
had not changed his mind about the dangers of England’s position and the 
desirability of the alliance with Germany: 

Garvin, op. cit., Ill, pp 273-4. 
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“ Recent experience seems to show that we are powerless to resist the ultimate 
control of China by Russia, and that we are at a great disadvantage in negotiat¬ 
ing with France, as long as we retain our present isolation, and I think the coun¬ 
try would support us in a Treaty with Germany providing for reciprocal defence. 
I think such a Treaty would make for peace and might be negotiated at the 
present time. But it is for you to say whether the matter should be pressed or 
allowed to drop.” 

The prime minister, as Chamberlain’s biographer says, “ shared the wish but 
not the faith.” Hatzfeldt came to sec him on the afternoon of May 2 and spoke 
in a general way of the desirability of better relations. But he took care to add 
that nothing must be hurried and hinted that if England wished an alliance, 
It must be prepared for by amiability in other matters. “ His business,” wrote 
Salisbury to Chamberlain, “ was evidently to throw cold water. ... I quite 
agree with you that under the circumstances a closer relation with Germany 
would be very desirable; but can we get it.*^ ” There was some talk between 
the two men on May 3, after the cabinet, and Salisbury suggested that, if Eck- 
ardstein came again, Chamberlain might say that the Government was pre¬ 
pared to consider the idea favorably. It is clear from the record of these con¬ 
versations that Chamberlain was still taken in by Eckardstein, and that he put 
considerable stock in the latter’s story of the Emperor’s being led astray by his 
advisers.®® 

Though Salisbury would have been as glad as any other Englishman to 
secure German support against Russia, he did not take the Far Eastern situa¬ 
tion as seriously as Chamberlain and was not as deeply impressed with the 
dangers of isolation. This he revealed in the famous “ Dying Nations Speech ” 
which he delivered at the Albert Hall on May 4, and which may be taken as a 
classic example of the projection of Darwinian ideas into political calculations. 
As on previous occasions the prime minister spoke half lightly, half cynically 
about the international situation. The Chinese question, he thought, had per¬ 
haps received more attention than it deserved. It had been “ a sort of diplo¬ 
matic cracker that has produced a great many detonations, but I think the 
smoke of it has now floated into the distance.” The government had been abso¬ 
lutely opposed to Russia’s taking Port Arthur, and the Russians had probably 
made a mistake in going there. Since the British had leased Weihaiwei, how¬ 
ever, the possession of Port Arthur could no longer enhance Russian influence 
at Peking. Weihaiwei could be defended from the sea, which Port Arthur 
could not. To be sure, similar crises might occur in the future: 

“ But we know that we shall maintain against all comers that which we possess, 
and we know, in spite of the jargon about isolation, that we are amply com¬ 
petent to do so.” 

Garvin; Life of Chamberlain, III, pp 278-80; there is no record of the Salisbury-Hatzfeldt 
conversation in tlic German sou'^ces. 
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But that in itself might not secure peace for the world, for there were living and 
dying nations, the ones growing ever stronger, the others ever weaker: 

“ For one reason or another — from the necessities of politics or under the pre¬ 
text of philanthropy — the living nations will gradually encroach on the terri¬ 
tory of the dying, and the seed and causes of conflict amongst civilised nations 
will speedily appear. Of course, it is not to be supposed that any one nation of 
the living nations will be allowed to have the profitable monopoly of curing or 
cutting up these unfortunate patients, and the controversy is as to who shall have 
the privilege of doing so, and in what measure he shall do it. . . . These are the 
dangers which, I think, threaten us in the period that is coming on. It is a period 
which will tax our resolution, our tenacity and imperial instincts, to the utmost. 
Undoubtedly we shall not allow England to be at a disadvantage in any rearrange¬ 
ment that may take place. On the other hand, we shall not be jealous if desolation 
and sterility are removed by the aggrandisement of a rival in regions to which 
our arms cannot extend.’* 

This speech, coming as it did after much bitter criticism of the government, 
is of great interest. It shows beyond question that Salisbury took the Far Eastern 
situation less seriously than most people and that he was less upset by the Rus¬ 
sian advance. It shows — and this is more important — that he felt no disposi¬ 
tion to give up isolation. England was, he maintained, quite able to hold her 
own.'*® It was in this sense that the speech was read by his contemporaries. In 
a long letter to the Times a Tory member of parliament voiced his condem¬ 
nation and insisted that Salisbury should give over the foreign office to Balfour. 
Everybody, he wrote, knows that Salisbury has handled foreign affairs by him¬ 
self: “Neither the Cabinet nor the party exercise the slightest influence or 
control in that mare clausum” Therefore Salisbury alone must be held respon¬ 
sible for the turn events had taken. The nation was grateful that he had pre¬ 
served peace, but wished he had been somewhat more .solicitous to preserve 
honor as well. In a leading article the Times subscribed to these sentiments, 
which, it declared, were widely shared. With great bitterness it recalled Salis¬ 
bury’s remark of two years before to the effect that people were apt to “ fore¬ 
shorten distance ” in dealing with the Chinese problem. It was time to put an 
end to the handling of vital national interests by the methods of “ neatly-turned 
epigrams.” 

In view of the expressed sentiments of Salisbury, it is no cause for wonder 
that Count Hatzfeldt found him sceptical about entering upon a discussion of 
the matter broached by Balfour and so frankly debated by Chamberlain. In a 
conversation of May ii the prime minister recurred to the question, but only 
to remark irritably: “ You ask too much for your friendship.” Hatzfeldt urged 

^ This is, It seems to me, the only possible interpretation of the speech. It is incomprehensible 
to me how writers like Joseph: Foreign Diplomacy in China, p. 318, can read it as an mvitation to 
the English people to give up isolation. 

London Times, May 5, 1898. 
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his government not to take this remark or, in fact, the general pessimism of 
Salisbury too seriously. He believed that most members of the cabinet still 
favored a rapprochement with Germany, though Chamberlain was said to be 
as disappointed as Salisbury was pessimistic.^* 

The German ambassador was a very experienced, a very well-informed and 
a very clever man. But he could not foresee the remarkable turn which the 
situation was to take in the next days. On May 13 Chamberlain addressed the 
Liberal Union Association in his Birmingham constituency. Even for Mr. 
Chamberlain the speech was an extraordinary utterance, remarkable through¬ 
out for its absolute frankness and strong language. After reviewing the his¬ 
tory and domestic policies of Liberal Unionism he turned to a long disquisi¬ 
tion upon foreign affairs, the importance of which he emphasized: “ There is, 
and there has been for some time past, a combined assault by the nations of 
the world upon the commercial supremacy of this country, and if that assault 
were successful our existence would be menaced in a way in which it never has 
been threatened since the time . . . when the great Napoleon attempted to lay 
an interdict upon British trade.’* The situation was too serious a one to be 
dealt with along party lines and it was neither wise nor patriotic to do what 
some party leaders had done, namely to represent the foreign minister as “ dis¬ 
credited and defeated,” to “ gloat over the alleged humiliation of the country,” 
and to “ say on every occasion that the Government as a whole is weak and 
vacillating.” If such statements were believed in foreign countries those coun¬ 
tries might make a great mistake. He personally intended to speak frankly to 
the people, whose judgment he would take as soon as that of the wisest diplo¬ 
matist in the world. 

“ Now the first point I want to impress upon you is this. It is the crux of the 
situation. Since the Crimean War, nearly fifty years ago, the policy of this coun¬ 
try has been a policy of strict isolation. We have had no allies, — I am afraid we 
have had no friends. That is not due altogether to the envy which is undoubtedly 
felt at our success; it is due in pan to the suspicion that we are acting in our own 
selfish interests, and were willing that other people should draw the chestnuts 
out of the fire for us; that we would take no responsibilities, whilst we were 
glad enough to profit by the work of others. In this way we have avoided en- 
tangling alliances, we have escaped many dangers; but we must accept the dis¬ 
advantages that go with such a policy. ... A new situation has arisen, and it 
is right the people of this country should have it under their consideration. All 
the powerful states of Europe have made alliances, and as long as we keep out¬ 
side these alliances, as long as we are envied by all, and as long as wc have in¬ 
terests which at one time or another conflict with the interests of all, we are liable 
to be confronted at any moment with a combination of Great Powers so power¬ 
ful that not even the most extreme, the most hotheaded politician would be able 
to contemplate it without a certain sense of uneasiness.” 


Die Crosse PoUtik., XIV, i^o. 3796 footnote. 
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What was the duty of the government in these circumstances? First of all “ to 
draw all parts of the Empire closer together, to infuse into them a spirit of 
united and Imperial patriotism.” This had been done. The next duty was 

“ to establish and to maintain bonds of permanent amity with out kinsmen across 
the Atlantic. They are a powerful and a generous nation. They speak our lan¬ 
guage, they are bred of our race. Their laws, their literature, their standpoint 
upon every question are the same as ours; their feeling, their interest in the cause 
of humanity and the peaceful development of the world are identical with ours. 
I do not know what the future has in store for us. T do not know what arrange¬ 
ments may be possible with us, but this I know and feel, — that the closer, the 
more cordial, the fuller, and the more definite those arrangements are, with the 
consent of both peoples, the better it will be for both and for the world. And I 
even go so far as to say that, terrible as war may be, even war itself would be 
cheaply purchased if in a great and noble cause the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack should wave together over an Anglo-Saxon Alliance.” 

Turning then to the Far East, Chamberlain recognized that it was on this 
score that the government was most commonly attacked. Again and again he 
insisted that “ we are only at the beginning of great events,” that the campaign 
was not yet over, and that therefore it was too early to condemn the govern¬ 
ment. That the “ absolute corruption, the crass ignorance and the gross mis- 
government ” of the Chinese mandarins had reduced China to a state of im¬ 
potence had become known when the previous government was in power, yet 
that government had taken no adequate measures to come to an understanding 
with Russia, at whose mercy China was. 

** The expected happened, and Russia did go down to Port Arthur and to 
Talienwan. As to the way in which Russia secured that occupation, as to the 
representations which were made and repudiated as soon as they were made, as 
to the promises which were given and broken a fortnight afterwards, T had bet¬ 
ter perhaps say nothing except I have always thought that it was a very wise 
proverb, ‘ Who sups with the Devil must have a long spoon.* The present govern¬ 
ment did try to come to an understanding with Russia,’* but failed to persuade 
her, and had to fall back on the alternative policy of taking Weihaiwei. In the 
“preliminary skirmish” England had done pretty well, but the general situa¬ 
tion was “ far from satisfactory.” An understanding with Russia had proved im¬ 
possible. The only other alternative would be war. “ I am one of those who think 
that for any country there are worse things than war; there is loss of honour; 
there is loss of those interests which are so vital to the security of the existence 
of the nation. But, in any case, I hope I am sensible enough never to give my 
voice for war unless I can see at the commencement of the war a fair probability 
that at the end of the war the objects of the war will have been obtained. Now, 
what does history show? It shows that unless we are allied to some great mili¬ 
tary power, as we were in the Crimean War ... we cannot seriously injure 
Russia, although it may also be true that she cannot seriously injure us. If that 
is the case, it is a case which deserves the serious consideration of the people of 
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this country. It is impossible to over-rate the gravity of the issue. It is not a ques¬ 
tion of a single port in China — that is a very small matter. It is not a question 
of a single province; it is a question of the whole fate of the Chinese Empire, 
and our interests in China are so great, our proportion of the trade is so enor¬ 
mous, and the potentialities of that trade are so gigantic that I feel that no more 
vital question has ever been presented for the decision of a Government and the 
decision of a nation, and for my part I have tried to-night to state clearly and 
without exaggeration the conditions of the problem that we have before us. I 
think you will see that it is complicated enough to preclude all hasty judgment. 
One thing appears to me to be certain. If the policy of isolation, which has hith¬ 
erto been the policy of this country, is to be maintained in the future, then the 
fate of the Chinese Empire may be, probably will be, hereafter decided without 
reference to our wishes and in defiance of our interests. If, on the other hand, we 
are determined to enforce the policy of the open door, to preserve an equal op¬ 
portunity for trade with all our rivals, then we must not allow jingoes to drive 
us into a quarrel with all the world at the same time, and we must not reject the 
idea of an alliance with those Powers whose interests most nearly approximate 
to our own.” 


Chamberlain’s speech appeared to most readers to be a direct contradiction 
of Salisbury’s address of May 4. The prime minister was optimistic about China 
and disdainful of the ” jargon of isolation.” The secretary for the colonies drew 
an alarming picture of the Far Eastern situation and seemed to indicate that 
England would be lost without the alliance of a strong military power. In 
many quarters his remarks were interpreted as a speech against Salisbury, as a 
“ counter-manifesto,” to borrow the phrase of Sir William Harcourt. While the 
chief of the government was administering ” soothing syrup ” his colleague was 
sounding the tocsin of alarm,” When the opposition rried to draw out Lord 
Salisbury on the subject in the house of lords on May 17 the prime minister 
refused to discuss the question. But he did say: “Our general policy is not 
changed. We shall cultivate to the utmost of our ability the friendship of all 
the Powers with whom we come into contact.” Which simply amounted to a 
reiteration of his earlier statements.*** 

What is the real explanation of the Chamberlain speech.? Hatzfeldt thought 
that Salisbury must have known in advance about it, and that he had approved 
of It as a sounding out of public opinion in the matter of an alliance.*® But from 
Chamberlain’s later utterances and from other evidence it is plain that the 
prime minister at best knew only of the general tenor of his colleague’s forth¬ 
coming ^.pecch. We know that he thoroughly disapproved of the strong expres¬ 
sions used, which he considered in bad taste.*® But Chamberlain himself in a 
later debate in parliament hinted broadly that he had not written out the speech 


** Hansard: Parliamentary Debates. Senes IV, vol. LVIII, pp. 14121!, 

« Hansard, op cit., LVII, p. 1514. « c^ossf Poliuk, XIV, no. 3797. 

nil Corresfondance de M. dc Stud. II, pp. 386-7; D,c Grosse Pohuk. XIV, no. 3800; 

blliot: Lije of Gosenen, II, pp. 219 ff. 
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beforehand and that therefore it could not have been approved by the cabinet 
Besides, he said, the cabinet could not be held responsible for “ every word, 
every phrase, every turn of expression ” on the part of one member, but only 
for “ every declaration of principle, every statement of important fact, every 
declaration of policy.” If there was disagreement between the prime minister 
and a member of the cabinet, it was the duty of that member to resign. The 
fact that he himself had not resigned, had not been cast out by his colleagues, 
had not been rejected by the prime minister should be enough to explode all 
stories of a split in the cabinet.^^ 

At bottom there was no fundamental difference of opinion between Salis¬ 
bury and Chamberlain. Both men, so far as one can detect, would have pre¬ 
ferred an understanding with Russia, which would have been welcomed by 
the country at large. But, the attempt having been made and having failed, 
they saw the necessity of strengthening relations with the United States, Japan 
and Germany. The only divergence between them was with respect to how 
fast and how far England should go. Salisbury and Balfour evidently thought 
there was no hurry, and envisaged a gradual rapprochement, for which the 
price would not be exorbitant. It seems more than doubtful whether they had 
much hope of a hard and fast alliance. Chamberlain, on the other hand, began 
by thinking of an immediate alliance agreement and did not shrink even at 
the idea of war to check the Russians. But by May 1898 he had certainly seen 
the futility of this idea. His language in the Birmingham speech was strong 
and tactless, but there is no reason to question his later explanation of it. Speak¬ 
ing in parliament on June 10 he declared that the object of the speech “ was 
not to lay down a policy. ... It was to state the facts.” “We are the most pow¬ 
erful Empire in the world; but we are not all-powerful.” He had aimed simply 
to point out what England could not do under the existing circumstances. “ I 
neither spoke for nor against alliances . . . except in regard to one particular 
nation,” by which he meant the United States. Elis chief point, he went on, was 
to stress the fact that if the country insisted on maintaining the policy of isola¬ 
tion, which had been the right one for a long time, it must take the conse¬ 
quences, it must not make impossible demands upon the government, it must 
not expect to exercise a controlling influence in China as it had in the past. 
“ Nobody ever talked of a permanent alliance. All I said was that the policy 
of this country, hitherto well known to all nations of the world and declared 
again and again, was that we would not accept any alliance . . . but once it 
becomes known that we are willing to consider alliances, provided they are for 
mutual interests with reciprocal advantages, I do not think we shall find the 
difficulty right honourable Gentlemen suggest in getting offers well worth our 
consideration.” To wait until war broke out, he said, might be to wait too long. 
Permanent alliances did not necessarily lead to trouble. The Triple Alliance 
was founded to keep the peace. To join such an alliance for such purposes 


Hansard, LVIII, p. 1426; Garvin: Life of Chamberlain, III, pp. 28a ff. 
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would not be a “jingo proceeding.” 

w;.ld h„e‘» .o,e na„, 

sufficient to enable her to meet not two, but three powers, 
that any assurance, I will not say of an alliance I am not spea ing o an 
alliance, but of a thorough and complete understanding a mutua arrange 
ment for particular interests — with any one of the great Powers would c 
one of the most economical things that this country could possibly undertake, 
because it would save at once one, at all events, of the great Powers from en¬ 
tering into a combination against us, and we should then be satisfied that the 
preparations we have made against all eventualities were absolutely sufficient. 
He then admitted that there was no great hurry. The 1 ranssiberian Railroad 
would take three to five years to complete. Nevertheless the country should 
look forward to the problems of the next ten to twenty years, and it was with 
this idea that he had examined the situation.'*® 

Whatever the truth may be with regard to the Salisbury-Chamberlain rela¬ 
tionship, it is not surprising that the Birmingham speech should have come as 
a shock to public opinion both in England and on the Continent. At home 
some people objected to the “ new ” diplomacy which involved calling other 
nations and rulers by unpleasant and discourteous names. Even more people 
resented Chamberlain’s “ abject confession of weakness.” “ What have we 
done,” demanded Asquith in parliament, “ what have the people of Great 
Britain done or suffered, that, after bearing, as we have done for nearly fifty 
years, the ever-growing weight of empire on our own unaided shoulders, with¬ 
out finding the burden too heavy for the courage, the enterprise, the self- 
reliance of our people, what have we done or suffered that we are now to go 
touting for allies in the highways and byways of Europe? ” 

Chamberlain’s key suggestion, the possibility of England’s concluding alli¬ 
ances, found no response in the country. Take the matter of an alliance with 
the United States. The American ambassador, John Hay, speaking at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet on April 21, 1898 went even further than Chamberlain when 
he asserted that “ all who think cannot but see there is a sanction like that of 
religion which binds us in partnership in the serious work of the world. . . . 
We are joint ministers in the same sacred mission of freedom and progress.” 
Hay claimed that Chamberlain’s references to America were partly due to his 
(Hay’s) warning that the opposition should nor be allowed to have a mo¬ 
nopoly of expressions of good will toward America. Yet despite the unusual 
cordiality on both sides of the Atlantic, serious writers and politicians had no 
faith in the possibility of a formal alliance: “ Every man welcomes an alliance, 


Hansard, LVIII, pp. 1427-37. On Salisbury’s attitude sec also Dte Grosse Pohit^, XIV, 
no. 3801; MeyendorfT, op. cit., 11, p. 387, and Salisbury’s letter to the Queen repudiating the idea 
that he had been less friendly to Germany than Chamberlain (I,etters of Queen Victoria, III, p. 259). 
Hansard, LVIII, pp. 13471!; similarly Laboucherc and Harcourt (ibid., pp. 1375, 1418). 
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if you like to call it so, of hearts between the two countries, but none of us, and 
few Americans, think that it would be likely to produce what may be called a 
war alliance, said Sir Charles Dilke. “ Expressions of friendship with Eng¬ 
land arc almost universal,” reported the New York correspondent of the Times, 
but it is remarked that Mr. Chamberlain made, and could make, no definite 
proposal. The question of an alliance is for this Government and people novel. 
We have not advanced to that point. . . . Most members of Congress continue 
to decline to express other than general views. They are politicians bred in a 
school of distrust. Distrust of England is with many of them traditional. They 
distrust her no longer, but when the word ‘ alliance ’ is pronounced, they ask 
for time.” 

Much the same attitude was taken toward the suggestion of an alliance 
with “ a strong military power.” Everyone understood that this could mean 
only Germany, and not a single speaker in *^he house of commons had anything 
to say in favor of the idea. Sir Charles Dilke doubted whether Germany would 
ever be willing to make such an alliance; Asquith thought German policy in 
the Far East more reprehensible than the Russian, and pointed out that an 
alliance with Germany would cost too much; Taibouchcre was dubious whether 
Germany would be anxious to pull the chestnuts out of the Chinese fire for 
England. ” I am no particular friend of Germany,” he saul, “ but I am bound 
to say that the German people are all a great deal too intelligent to dance to 
the pq^ing of the Right Honourable Gentleman the Member for West Birming¬ 
ham.” England would have to guarantee Germany’s possessions before an alli¬ 
ance could be made, and that would involve a guarantee of Alsace and Lor¬ 
raine, to which he objected strongly. Harcourt joined the other opposition 
speakers in declaring against the whole idea of permanent alhances.*^^ 

Let us turn now to the German side. The first reaction of the German press 
was one of astonishment and shock at the bluntncss of the Chamberlain state¬ 
ment. The National Zeitung declared that it amounted to ” a dechration of 
the bankruptcy, not only of past English policy, but, what is more, of the whole 
power of England.” This impression was shared by most of the other German 
papers, until the London Times, which tried to correct the erroneous idea of 
British weakness, warned the continental nations that England had no thought 
of purchasing aid at an exorbitant price: The speech, it wrote, was ” neither a 
cry for foreign help nor necessarily a preparation for a new departure.” If a 
departure were maile in British policy 

“ it will be the Foreign Secretary who will have to bring forward the subject. He 
will do so with the utmost regard for the conventions of European and other 
diplomacy, we may be sure, nor will the matter of ‘ concession ’ be forgotten. 
But when that delicate topic comes to be debated in connexion with a review of 
the general balance of advantages to cither side, we are not satisfied that they 

Times, May 17, 1898; tiansard, LVIII, pp. 1335 fF.; William R. Thayer: Life of John Hay, 
n, p. 169. Hansard, op. cit., LVllI, pp. 1337 ff*. 1348 ff., 1377 -8, 1420. 
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will have to be made by us. After all, the British Fleet, a chain of coaling sta¬ 
tions encircling the globe, the command of the seas will be considerable assets 
on our side of the account.” ** 

On second thought the German press became more circumspect. The Kdl- 
nische Zeitung, often inspired by the government, was cordial but vague. 
Chamberlain, it said, seemed tc take the attitude that Providence had assigned 
to other great powers the honorable mission of fighting England’s battles. 
What the British minister evidently desired was a “ continental sword.” But 
in the German view alliances were concluded for peaceful purposes, not for 
war and conquest. It would be better to wait until the English proposition was 
made clearer. “ As yet Mr. Chamberlain has only set continental politicians a 
riddle.” The Berlin correspondent of the Times thought that in secret the Ger¬ 
man statesmen would probably endorse Chamberlain’s reference to the long 
spoon required for supping with Russia, but they were unwilling to jeopardize 
their relations with the Tsar.®® 

This was a fairly accurate estimate of the situation. In the conversations be¬ 
tween Salisbury and Hatzfeldt in the weeks following the Chamberlain speech 
it turned out that an alliance was still in the far and foggy future. The British 
prime minister was distinctly unenthusiastic and complained that England 
could not always be the giving party. He had little faith in alliances concluded 
far in advance, Hatzfeldt came away with the impression that, while the British 
statesmen all desired an agreement, they were unwilling to pay a high price. 
Under the circumstances it would be best to keep them hopeful On the German 
side there was the same mixed feeling. Speaking to the English ambassador the 
Emperor said that he would welcome “ a thoroughly good understanding with 
England . but it must be clearly understood that Germany did not intend to 
go to war with Russia for the purpose of driving her out of China.” He did not 
share Chamberlain’s fear of the Russian advance. It would take Russia genera¬ 
tions to assimilate what she had already secured. Even if the Germans were 
prepared to fight England’s battles, they would at once be attacked by Russia 
and France. What help could the British fleet give.i^ 

For the Emperor the matter evidently reduced itself to a question of bargain¬ 
ing. On May 30, 1898 he despatched a most astonishing letter to his friend 
Nicky, telling him of the whole development of the Anglo-German problem, 
of Chamberlain’s first approaches, of the German conditions and objections, etc. 

“ I thought the affair had ended. Now however the request has been renewed 
for the third time in such an unmistakable manner, putting a certain short term 
to my definite answer and accompanied by such enormous offers showing a wide 

London Times, May i6, 1898, For several days the Times published whole columns of ex¬ 
tracts from the continental press. Sec also the extensive extracts from the newspaper press in Questions 
Diplomatiques et Colomales, June, 1898, pp 173-81. 

•• Kolnische Zeitung, May 18, 1898; London Times, May 18, 1898. 

** Die Grosse Polttik, XIV, nos. 3798-801; British Documents, I, no. 53. 
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and great future opening for my country, that I think it my duty to Germany 
duly to reflect before I answer. Now before I do, I frankly and openly come to 
you, my esteemed friend and cousin, to inform you, as I feel that it is a ques¬ 
tion so to say of life and death. We two have the same opinions, we want peace, 
and we have sustained and upheld it till now! What the tendence of the Alliance 
is, you will well understand, as I am informed that the Alliance is to be with the 
Triple Alliance and with the addition of Japan and America, with whom pour¬ 
parlers have already been opened * What the chances are for us in refusing or 
accepting you may calculate yourself! Now as my old and trusted friend I beg 
you to tell me what you can offer me and will do if I refuse. Before I take my 
final decision and send my answer in this difficult position, I must be able to see 
clearly, and clear and open without any back-thoughts must your proposal be, so 
that I can judge and weigh in my mind before God, as I should, what is for the 
good of the Peace of my Fatherland and of the world. You need not fear for 
your Ally in any proposal you make should she be placed in a combination wished 
by you.** ^ 

The Emperor’s apologists claim that this most unedifying letter was not 
only suggested but actually worked out by Billow together with William.*^* 
There is no proof of this, and it seems on the whole hardly plausible. The letter 
was too tactless and too crude to have emanated from the German foreign office, 
though it is always possible that the idea of asking the Tsar what he would offer 
if Germany refused the British proposition may have come from Billow. The 
outcome, in any case, was quite amusing, for the Tsar covered the Emperor’s 
card with a trump. In his reply he told of the tempting proposals ” made to 
Russia by England three months before. 

^ That showed us clearly that England needed our friendship at that time, to 
be able to check our development, in a masked way, in the Far East. Without 
thinking twice over it, their proposals were refused. Two weeks later Port Arthur 
was our’s. As you know we have arrived at an understanding with Japan upon 
Corea and we have been since a long time on the best of terms with North 
America. I really do not sec any reason, why the latter should suddenly turn 
against old friends —only for the ‘ beaux yeux ’ of England’s? It is very difficult 
for me, if not quite impossible, to answer your question whether it is useful or 
not for Germany to accept these often repeated English proposals, as I have not 
got the slightest knowledge of their value. You must of course decide what is 
best and most necessary for your country.” 

A neater turning of the tables could hardly be imagined. The Russians, far 
from making offers to the Germans, simply pricked the bubble of their pride 
by revealing to them the proposals of the British, the rejection of which had led 
to Chamberlain’s approaches to Berlin. Germany was not the first love of the 


^ The Kcuser's Letters to the Tsar, pp. 50-5. 
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British, but only a second choice. In communicating the Tsar’s reply to Count 
Hatzfeldt, Biilow pointed out that the revelation of the British offers to Russia 
showed how unreliable the British were. To the British ambassador he recapitu¬ 
lated the German viewpoint: any agreement must be preceded by an assurance 
that the English public and parliament would accept it, by a British guarantee 
of reinsurance against Russia, and by a greater English generosity in colonial 
questions. The fundamental underlying principle must be that of live and 
let liveJ'^ 

We need not pursue this subject farther. It has been necessary to enter into 
considerable detail and to enlarge upon the matter of public opinion, not only 
because of the intrinsic importance of the Anglo-German problem, but also 
because of the very extensive writing on the subject and the many aspects of 
the question to which attention has been called by other students. German 
critics are divided into two schools — those who believe that the German gov¬ 
ernment was to blame for the failure of the negotiations, and those who main¬ 
tain that there were, in reality, no British offers to be rejected. This much can 
be said with a reasonable degree of certainty: that Lord Salisbury had little 
use for a policy of permanent alliances and that he preferred to retain for 
England complete freedom of action; that, though he undoubtedly desired an 
improvement of Anglo-German relations and hoped for co-operation between 
rhe two powers to keep the door open in the Far East and elsewhere, his chief 
thought was to keep Germany from sinking entirely into the arms of Russia. 
Even so, he was unwilling to pay an extravagant price for German friendship 
and support. As he said to Hatzfeldt quite bluntly: “You ask too much for 
your friendship.” To Queen Victoria he wrote: “ The truth is that on questions 
of territorial cession the German Emperor and public opinion here take very 
opposite views. It would be impossible to do what the German Emperor desires 
without incurring the reproach of deserting British interests and making undue 
concessions.” 

Salisbury and the foreign office never gave their unqualified imprirnatur to 
the proposals and negotiations carried on by Chamberlain. The colonial secre¬ 
tary was no great friend of Germany, but he was infuriated by the conduct of 
Russia and wanted to stop her at all costs. Casting aside the traditions of diplo¬ 
matic practice he threw his cards on the table and set about making a counting- 
house deal. But commendable though his frankness may have been in principle, 
It was hardly likely to make for practical success. The suggestion that the Ger¬ 
mans throw over their friendly relations with Russia to aid the British in block¬ 
ing the Muscovite advance in China was really somewhat naive. No doubt the 
British people would have welcomed such a combination. But it is more than 
doubtful whether parliament or public opinion would have countenanced a 
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suggestion that England join the Triple Alliance or enter upon any definite 
policy of permanent alliances. At all events, as the Times pointed out, if a de¬ 
parture became necessary it would have to come from the foreign minister 
through the regular channels. Salisbury and Balfour, as we know, had a much 
more modest goal in view. They did not approve of the methods of the “ new 
diplomacy,” neither did they have much faith in the policy put forward by their 
colleague. Salisbury made it perfectly plain to Hatzfeldt that he did not desire 
the discussions with Chamberlain to go on after he, the prime minister, had 
returned to the foreign office.®^ 

Under the circumstances it is difficult to find fault with the [X)licy of the 
German government, whether Bulow or Holstein was the moving spirit. Ger¬ 
many was not, at the time, seriously menaced by the Franco-Russian Alliance. 
It would have been foolhardy to break with Russia without very definite and 
binding agreements with England. Germany’s position between the British on 
the one side and the French and Russians on the other side was a very strong 
one, which the foreign office was eager to make the most of. As Billow said, 
any agreement generally or specifically eastern Asiatic would have a point 
against Russia, just as any agreement with Russia would have a point against 
England. The former would diminish the security of the German frontiers, 
the other would reduce the chances of gams in the colonial field. Tnmgs 
being what they were it would be better to retain a free hand, making special 
arrangements with one side or the other when that seemed desirable.®^ After 
all, this was the policy of Bismarck, who had never allowed himself to be 
made the tool of the anti-Russian policy pursued by the English in Asia. It is all 
well and good to maintain that the Iron Chancellor always desired close rela¬ 
tions, not to say an alliance with England, but it must not be forgotten what a 
decisive role he as.signed to Russia. It may be that the German statesmen were 
too much afraid that a fast agreement with England would lead to a European 
war on two fronts. It is probably true, as Professor Meinecke suggests, that 
the effect of the agreement would have been just the reverse, namely to make the 
Russians and the French more cautious than ever.®^ It is also likely that the 
Germans, especially Holstein, underestimated the possibility of an eventual 
agreement between England on the one hand and the Dual Alliance of Russia 
and France on the other. But, after all, one must not demand too much of 
human foresight. In 1898 an agreement between England and France was per¬ 
haps feasible, but only at the cost of great concessions by England, which the 
British public would hardly have agreed to make. But an understanding with 
Russia was practically impossible. It was tried in the first months of 1898 and 
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failed completely. The British and the Russians were at daggers drawn, and it 
took the complete defeat of Russian policy in the Far East in 1904-1905 to bring 
an entente within even the range of possibility. Bismarck said somewhere that 
one could not predict the course of events for more than three years. Judged 
by the master’s standard Biilow and Holstein were quite right. 

And after all there was this very great obstacle to an Anglo-German Alliance, 
even in 1898. For Germany the greatest question, the question of life and death, 
was always the safety of the frontiers. For England the problem was one of her 
general position in the world, a problem of world empire. For Germany, of 
necessity a European power rather than a world power, it was important to 
divert the other powers to the colonial field and avoid friction on the Continent. 
Far from desiring to check the Russian policy in Asia, the Germans were 
deeply interested in seeing Russia become involved in China, where England 
rather than Germany and Austria would feel the impact of the northern colossus. 
For that very reason the British policy was to erect a bulwark against Russia 
in China, so as to shift the burden back to the Continent. This idea was ex¬ 
pounded quite baldly by Lord Charles Beresford when he advocated the alliance 
with Germany in the house of commons on April 5, 1898: “If we have an 
alliance with Germany there must be 50,000 or 60,000 Russian troops kept on 
the frontier of Germany. At present there is not any army of Russia at all on 
the frontier of Germany(!), but there is a good number of troops in Man¬ 
churia, a large number in the Caucasus.” One could hardly blame the German 
government for not wanting to be used as a cat’s-paw for the British. The 
American government, though warmly wooed, made even less of a move to 
follow the British suggestions. Chamberlain was not authorized to make a 
definite proposal. He never claimed to be speaking in anything more than an 
informal and unofficial way. The German government could, therefore, give 
nothing more than an academic answer. The terms it laid down for an eventual 
alliance were reasonable and necessary if the security of the country was to 
be safeguarded.^^ 

A number of German historians have stressed the point that, in spite of the 
failure of Chamberlain’s proposals, relations between England and Germany 
were not embittered; that, on the contrary, they remained on a distinctly better 
basis. This thesis can be accepted only with reservations. The difference was 
that the two governments talked more with each other than they had in the 
preceding two years. But the results were meagre enough. Take the case of China, 
for example. The Germans had refused the suggestion that they join in blocking 
the further advance of Russia, but they had expressed themselves as anxious for 
commercial co-operation. There was a good basis for such common action in 
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the economic field, because the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and the Deutsch- 
Ostasiatische Bank had joined in a loan to China soon after the war of 1894- 
1895 and had maintained close relations ever since. In the spring of 1898, how¬ 
ever, a dispute arose with regard to the concession for the building of the 
important Shanghai-Nanking Railway. Into the very complicated details of the 
matter we need not go, the more so as the version of each side flatly contra¬ 
dicted that of the other. What interests us here is the larger aspect of the 
negotiation. The British government, having failed to secure in the discussions 
with Russia a demarcation of spheres in China, now tried to obtain from the 
German government a recognition of its special position in the Yangtze Valley 
as a set-off against the position secured by Germany in Shantung. The German 
foreign office, however, refused to regard these two areas as roughly equivalent 
and insisted that, despite its preferential position in Shantung, it still had a 
right to participate in railway building in the Yangtze Valley. The discussions 
at times took on a rather acrimonious tone and led to no satisfactory result, al¬ 
though in September 1898 the two banking groups made an agreement regard¬ 
ing the spheres of their activity.®® 

Within China the international struggle had become centred upon the 
definition of spheres of interest and upon the competition for railroad conces¬ 
sions. Outside China the great powers were engaged in the partition of the 
few remaining unappropriated parts of Africa and in the staking out of claims 
for the future in the territories of the “ dying nations,” as Lord Salisbury called 
them. The year 1898 was the year of the Spanish-American War, which thrust 
the United States quite suddenly into the ranks of the great imperial powers 
and threw open the question of the succession to Spain’s colonial empire. In 
these questions the British and the Germans were again on opposite sides of the 
fence. The attention of the British was concentrated on the Far East and on 
Africa. There was no desire in London to secure any part of the Spanish spoils, 
but a very decided policy aiming to keep these territories out of the hands of 
other European powers, notably Germany. Lord Salisbury had, in 1897, con¬ 
sistently rejected German proposals for a protest against the projected American 
annexation of Hawaii.®® After Dewey’s naval victory over the Spanish squadron 
at Manila in May 1898 British statesmen and diplomats made it quite clear to 
the hesitant Washington government that they would like to see the United 
States take the Philippines. Men like Cecil Spring Rice fanned the flames of 
American suspicion of Germany. There was talk of England’s having frus¬ 
trated a German plan for a coalition against the Republic, and ever greater 
efforts were made during the summer of 1898 to popularize the idea of an 
Anglo-American alliance. An Anglo-American League was founded in London 
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and an Anglo-American Committee in New York. There was hardly a respec¬ 
table journal on either side of the Atlantic that did not do its bit in the 
good cause.®^ 

The German attitude and policy certainly served as an effective cement for 
the entente between the Anglo-Saxon countries. Political circles in Berlin had 
been more or less swept away by the tide of navalism and imperialism, and 
there was a very general feeling that Germany, having entered the field of 
colonial activity too late, must not under any circumstances fail to make the 
most of what opportunities still presented themselves. The naval authorities were 
anxiously surveying the globe for possible coaling and naval stations and the 
revolution in the Philippines, followed by the destruction of the Spanish squad¬ 
ron, seemed to offer a rare chance. The Americans were by no means sure that 
they wanted the islands. The fact was well known and it was therefore quite 
natural that the Germans should cherish hopes of the succession, the more so 
as Andrew White, the American ambassador at Berlin, spoke encouragingly. 
Immediately after Dewey’s victory the German admiral in command in the 
Far East was ordered to send ships to Manila, ostensibly to protect German 
commercial interests, which, incidentally, were impressively small.*® Before 
long the Germans had a squadron at Manila as large as Dewey’s, with more 
marines on board than there were Germans in the whole archipelago. Friction 
developed between the German commander, Admiral Diedcrichs, and his 
American colleague, and the American press before long was engaging in bitter 
attacks upon the Germans. It was felt that the German fleet, “ unmannerly and 
provocative,” was intended “not to protect existing German interests, but to 
find new interests to protect.” By the summer of 189S relations were so strained 
that John Hay, wholly under the influence of his English friends, could write 
to one of the most rabid of American imperialists. Senator Lodge, that the 
Germans were the enemy: 

“ They want the Philippines, the Carolines and Samoa; they want to get into our 
markets and keep us out of theirs. They have been flirting and intriguing with 
Spain ever since the war began, and now they are trying to put the Devil into 
the head of Aguinaldo. I do not think they want to fight. In fact, they frankly 
tell us they can’t. . . . But they want, by pressure, by threats, and by sulking 
and wheedling in turn to get something out of us and Spain. There is to the 
German mind something monstrous in the thought that a war should take place 
anywhere and they not profit by it.” 
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This letter is a flagrant example of gross exaggeration, and it is quoted 
merely as a reflection of feeling in high places. Anyone who reads over the 
documents and periodical literature of the time will be impressed by the tact- 
lessness of German policy toward the hyper^sensitive American republic, but 
he will be impressed even more with the almost pathological suspicion of Ger¬ 
many which was prevalent in American political and diplomatic circles and 
with the obvious efforts of men like Spring Rice to fortify the Americans in 
their distrust. If dislike of Germany had anything to do with inducing the 
American government to retain the Philippines, then the British object was 
attained. British policy was successful, but the success was gained at the expense 
of Germany. It was a strange manifestation of the supposed rapprochement 
between the two countries.^® 

The German government had begun with the project of establishing a pro¬ 
tectorate over the Philippines, and had then reduced its program to a scheme of 
neutralization or partition. The hostile attitude of the United States, supported 
by the British, had rendered these plans nugatory. In the late summer of 1898 
the German government changed its policy and did everything possible to con¬ 
ciliate the Americans. The explanation for this change lay in the hope of the 
Germans to avoid American opposition to the purchase from Spain of the 
Caroline and other Pacific island groups. We need not pursue this matter into 
its minute details. Secret provisional arrangements were made with Spam on 
September 10 and December 10, 1898 which resulted eventually in the purchase 
by Germany of the Caroline, Pclcw and Marianne Islands, excepting Guam. 
Hopes of the (lermans for the Sulu Islands, the Canaries and Fernando Po had 
to be given up. The settlement of the Samoan question had to be left to a later 
date. The German acquisitions in the Pacific helped to meet the need for naval 
and coaling stations, the “maritime fulcra” as the Emperor called them, but 
from the larger viewpoint they could hardly be described as worth the hostility 
of the United States or the opposition of England. 

In the meanwhile other possibilities opened up, possibilities of much greater 
promise. If Spam was defeated in war, her Iberian neighbor, Portugal, had 
also descended from her former high estate to the position of a “ dying ” nation. 
Since 1852 the little kingdom had been faced with a growing annual deficit 
which obliged the government to float no less than fourteen loans between 1856 
and 1892. The public debt, which came to about twenty-eight million pounds 
in i860 and to ninety-seven million in 1880, had risen to one hundred and sixty- 
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three million by 1898. Portuguese credit was exhausted and the government in 
1893 felt obliged to resort to desperate measures. It arbitrarily reduced interest 
on government loans by two thirds, in gold. This measure led to strong pro¬ 
tests from the foreign bondholders, and to the use of pretty strong language 
by the French and German governments, whose nationals, together with the 
British, held most of the government bonds. Negotiations began between the 
Lisbon government and the foreign investors, but these dragged on for years 
before they led to an even halfway satisfactory result.^' 

One of the reasons for Portugars financial distress was the burden of her 
undeveloped colonies, of which Angola and Mozambique, in southwest and 
southeast Africa respectively, were the largest and most important. The English 
had been connected with Portugal by an alliance dating back to 1373 and often 
renewed, notably in 1703. It had been reaffirmed by Lord Granville in 1873. 
In the later part of the nineteenth century the development of the situation in 
south Africa led to close contact between the British and Portuguese colonies. 
Mozambique controlled the communications from the sea to the great British 
possessions in Rhodesia, and, what was more important, to the South African 
Republic. The English were anxious to secure, if possible, that part of Mozam¬ 
bique south of the Zambezi River, or at any rate to prevent any other power 
from establishing itself there. In a treaty of June 1891 Britain and Portugal had 
agreed that in the event of one of them proposing to part with any territories 
south of the Zambezi the other should be recognized as possessing a preferential 
right to the territories in question. The construction of the Transvaal-Delagoa 
Bay Railway, largely financed by German interests, made for greater and greater 
tension in south Africa. Between 1891 and 1897 Rhodes personally and the Cape 
Government officially tried on various occasions to buy the southern part of 
Mozambique or at least the Delagoa Bay area with Lorenzo Marques and the 
Portuguese part of the railway to the Transvaal. It was natural that banking 
interests affected by Portugal’s financial collapse should try to connect the two 
problems by either writing uti part of the debt in return for the cession of the 
desired territory or by offering a loan with the revenues of the colonies as 
security. Many efforts of this sort were made, but they were always rejected 
by the Portuguese government, because the Portuguese nation regarded the 
retention of the colonies, last remnant of former greatness, as a matter of 
national pride. The colonics, said the Portuguese, were their “only guarantee of 
national importance.” 
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Since the time of the Jameson raid the relations between Britain and the 
Transvaal had been growing steadily worse, until in April 1897 the two govern¬ 
ments were on the verge of war. Under these circumstances the control of 
Delagoa Bay became of paramount importance. The British were afraid that 
Germans, who were acquiring land in the area, might eventually be able to 
establish themselves there. In any case it was of the utmost importance to Eng¬ 
land that the wide-open door to the Transvaal, through which Creusot and 
Krupp were shipping heavy guns for the fortification of Pretoria, should be 
brought under British surveillance and control. Early in May 1897 Chamberlain 
therefore proposed to the Portuguese representative in London that England 
should guarantee the African possessions of Portugal on condition that the latter 
open no other route from the sea to the Transvaal; Lorenzo Marques and the 
railway to the Transvaal frontier should be run by a Portuguese-British Com¬ 
pany; within a specific area surrounding Lorenzo Marques the Portuguese 
government should grant no concessions without the consent of the British. 
Chamberlain also suggested that the Portuguese raise a loan in London, offering 
the African colonies as security. Such a loan, he thought, would justify the 
British guarantee suggested in the first proposal. But these proposals, which 
would have given Britain effective control of Delagoa Bay and the Railway, 
were rejected by the Lisbon government, as so many similar proposals had 
been rejected in the past.*^* 

Rumors of impending British action in south Africa had aroused the appre¬ 
hensions of the Germans in the spring of 1897. The foreign office had to make 
up its mind what attitude to take in the event of a British offensive against the 
Transvaal, Hatzfeldt, the ambassador at London, strongly urged his govern¬ 
ment not to contemplate intervention, but to try to come to an agreement with 
England on the basis of compensations. Seizure of Delagoa Bay by Britain 
would be a “serious provocation” and might be replied to by a German 
occupation of those parts of the Portuguese colonies adjacent to the German 
possessions. Salisbury, to be sure, denied any warlike intentions on the part of 
Her Majesty’s government, but Hatzfeldt carried away the impression that the 
prime minister would be glad to reach an agreement with Germany regarding 
the Transvaal if the price were not too high. It seems to have been understood 
even then that an arrangement might be made with regard to the Portu¬ 
guese colonies.^* 

The unwillingness of the Lisbon government to consider the British propo¬ 
sals and the temporary relaxation of the tension in England’s relations with the 
Transvaal led to a postponement of the whole problem. The negotiations of 
1897 arc of importance only in so far as they illustrate the aims of the parties 
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chiefly concerned. But by May 1898 the situation was once more so acute that a 
solution seemed imperative. In south Africa events had taken a turn that con¬ 
vinced even the British high commissioner, Sir Alfred Milner, that the Trans¬ 
vaal government was incorrigible and that matters would have to be brought to 
a head.^® At the same time affairs in Portugal had gone from bad to worse, until 
revolution loomed on the horizon and the fall of the dynasty seemed not un¬ 
likely. All efforts of the government to make an adjustment with its creditors 
had failed and there was imminent danger that far-reaching demands might 
be made before long by the French and German governments. The Lisbon 
cabinet therefore reopened negotiations with the British government in the hope 
of securing financial aid. The British conditions were, roughly, the same condi¬ 
tions laid down in 1897: a loan with the revenues of the colonics as security; 
Portugal to agree not to alienate in any way any part of Delagoa Bay or the 
approaches to the Transvaal, or to grant any concessions in that area without 
British consent. The Bay and Railway should be jointly managed. The British 
aim, wrote Chamberlain to Milner, was to secure commercial control in time 
of peace and right of occupation in time of war of Delagoa Bay and the 
Railroad.^® 


While these negotiations were going on in London, news of them leaked out 
and came into possession of the German and French governments. On June 
14, 1898 Count Hatzfeldt interviewed Salisbury on the subject and protested 
against separate action by the British in the matter of the Portuguese colonies. 
Salisbury’s attitude was not encouraging, for he took the stand that the British 
government had the right to lend Portugal money. Despite the ambassador’s 
insistence that the security for a loan would necessarily involve the colonies, 
the prime minister continued to maintain that the question was a financial one.^^ 
The German government was, from the very beginning, prepared to make 
far-reaching concessions in return for an agreement regarding the ultimate 
disposition of these colonies. Btilow had no use for the anti-British policy of his 
predecessor in the Transvaal question. He was ready to abandon the Boers 
to their fate and he was prepared to give up whatever claims or hopes the 
Germans might have had with regard to Delagoa Bay, if only the Germans 
could succeed in ear-marking for themselves a fair share of the remaining 
Portuguese possessions. When Salisbury refused to bargain with the German^ 
the Berlin foreign office decided to bring pressure. The French were as much 
exercised by news of the Anglo-Portuguese negotiations as the Germans, and 
began to put out feelers in Berlin as to what might be done. Billow took 
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advantage of the opportunity. On June i8 he instructed the ambassador at 
Paris to find out what the French government was prepared to do in the way 
of bringing pressure on Portugal, hinting at a threat to establish an international 
financial control. Munster was even to suggest the possibility of practical co¬ 
operation in all special questions arising at the time.^® 

Miinstei discussed this matter with Hanotaux cm June 19, and found the 
French minister much interested and impressed. Unfortunately, however, the 
cabinet had already fallen and Hanotaux was carrying on at the foreign office 
only as interim minister. He did, nevertheless, send the suggestion to the 
embassies, and in the meanwhile lodged a vigorous protest in Lisbon. Nothing 
more was done in the m.itter, for Hanotaux’ successor, M. Delcasse, did not 
take the suggestion very seriously and allowed it to drop.^® 

In his later writings Hanotaux took the stand that Delcasse’s indifference 
spoiled the chance of an understanding whi^h might have been of very great 
value to France on the eve of her great conflict with England over the Sudan. 
This IS probably something of an exaggeration. The evidence would indicate 
that Billow from the beginning desired an arrangement with England. The 
suggested action with France was simply intended to force the British into 
negotiations In any event the move was a gcxid one. The British were evi¬ 
dently uneasy about French territorial designs on the African coast opposite 
Madagascar, and they realized that any financial agreement they might make 
with Portugal would be apt to arouse opposition among other powers having 
a financial stake in the country and being therefore unwilling to see the 
national income in any way impaired or endangered. As a matter of fact the 
negotiations with Portugal were making no satisfactory progress. The Portu- 
guese minister in London, Marcjuis de Soveral, was evidently willing to go to 
any lengths to secure the support of England, hut the Lisbon government was 
in constant dread of public o[)inion if important sacrifices had to be made.*^ 
Originally, when the Germans had made known in London their objection 
to a separate agreement between England and Portugal, the British statesmen 
seem to have planned to buy ofT German opposition by modest concessions. 
Chamberlain wrote to Milner that the colonial office was willing to offer 
Germany Walfisch Bay in return for her services as “ honest broker ” to induce 
Portugal to give England “ the predominating influence in the region of the 
port of Delagoa.” To which Milner replied that he feared the cession of Walfisch 
Bay would cause an outcry at the Cape unless some further compensation were 
secured.®^ At the very same time the British learned of the German and French 
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protests and threats to Portugal. Taken together these developments practically 
forced a widening of the basis of negotiation. Discussions were begun between 
Salisbury and Hatzfeldt early in July and continued through August. This is 
not the place for a day by day record of the proposals and counter-proposals. 
We must content ourselves with the mention of the chief points in the nego¬ 
tiation. From the start it should be said that there was little enthusiasm on the 
British side. Foreign office officials, like Francis Bertie, argued in a number of 
memoranda that no concessions should be made, for England could get every¬ 
thing she wanted without German aid, and these sacrifices would not lead to 
any further entente in matters like the Far Eastern. These memoranda seem 
to have had no important effect on the negotiations, but Lord Salisbury ap¬ 
parently shared the feeling expressed in them, namely that the Germans asked 
too much (“ you want the whole of Africa,” he told Hatzfeldt on one occasion), 
and that they were intent on.securing the succession to a large part of the Portu¬ 
guese colonial empire, which England would have liked to see kept intact under 
British influence. There was something in Hatzfcldt’s remark that the British 
would rather make considerable concessions to other nations than to abandon 
any colonial territory to Germany, their chief rival.®^ Nevertheless the ques¬ 
tion had to be settled somehow. The British needed control of Delagoa Bay 
and the Railroad to the Transvaal. It was of key importance. ‘‘I look on 
possession of Delagoa Bay as the best chance we have of winning the great 
game between ourselves and the Transvaal for the mastery of South Africa 
without a war,” wrote Milner. On other occasions he spoke of it as “ politically 
invaluable,” “ a trump card.” 

Realizing this, the Germans were determined to make the best of their op¬ 
portunity. Their demands from the beginning were really high, and during the 
course of the negotiations they showed no compunction about using strong 
language. The English were given to understand that if they were obdurate 
the Germans would have to look elsewhere, that they would have to act with 
France and Russia, and that in African affairs they might have to seek an 
agreement with France that would extend even to Egypt. At other times they 
used the opposite tactics and dangled before the British the prospect of a larger 
entente, touching even the Far East, if the London government would only 
be reasonable.®^ 

The Germans began by asking for participation in the projected loan to 
Portugal, security for the British part to be the revenues of Mozambique south 
of the Zambezi River, security for the German part to be the revenues of the 
northern part of Mozambique as well as of the whole of Angola. The British 
declared these demands to be exorbitant, but in a general way they eventually 
agreed to them. The arguments centered chiefly on the modalities of the loan, 
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the time and extent of British and German control over these colonial revenues, 
and details of the territorial demarcation. The British from the first refused to 
consider the abandonment of the Blantyre district of British Nyassaland, on 
the Shire River. As compensation the Germans asked for Walfisch Bay and the 
assignment of the Portuguese part of the island of Timor. The British, 
on the other hand, demanded that Germany give up her right of extraterri¬ 
toriality in Zanzibar, and agree to the cession of Togo, a proposal which the 
Germans would not for a moment entertain. In the end the matter was ad¬ 
justed by the division of Angola in such a way that the Germans were assigned 
the southern part and also the northern quarter, the remainder falling into the 
British sphere. For the rest it will suffice to summarize the agreement as it 
was signed on August 30, 1898. In the preamble of the convention it was stated 
that “in order to obviate the international complications” which might arise 
if Portugal required financial assistance from some foreign power or powers, 
and in order “ to preserve her integrity and independence,” it had been agreed 
(ictween Germany and England that whenever either party believed it expedient 
to accede to a request for a loan on the security of the Portuguese colonial reve¬ 
nues, it should inform the other party, which should have the right to advance 
a portion of the loan. The part advanced by either party should be as nearly as 
possible proportional to the amounts of revenue respectively assigned as their 
security, and the loans should be on terms as favorable to Portugal as possible. 
Then followed the definition of the parts of Mozambique, Angola and Portu¬ 
guese Timor, the revenues of which should be assigned to either Germany or 
England as security for their part of the loan. Delegates might be sent by either 
party to these areas, but they were to have no rights of administration or con¬ 
trol unless Portugal defaulted on the interest payments, in which case the 
customs houses should be handed over to the contracting parties. In future 
neither party was to attempt to secure concessions in the areas assigned to the 
other. There followed a secret convention, envisaging the possibility that the 
integrity of the Portuguese possessions could not be maintained. In that event 
“ Great Britain and Germany agree jointly to oppose the intervention of any 
third Power in the Provinces of Mozambique, Angola and in Portuguese Timor, 
either by way of loan to Portugal on the security of the revenues of those 
provinces, or by way of acejuisition of territory, by grant, cession, purchase, lease, 
or otherwise ” Henceforth both parties agreed to abstain “ from advancing any 
claim of whatsoever kind to the possession, occupation, control, or exercise of 
political influence in or over those portions of the Portuguese provinces in which 
the Customs revenues have been assigned ” to the other. Finally there was a 
secret note clarifying the preceding conventions. In case either party obtained 
from Portugal a cession of territory or the concession of special privileges not 
of an occasional character in its sphere before the general abandonment of the 
territories envisaged above, the cession or concession should not become opera¬ 
tive until the other party had secured analogous grants in its sphere. Each party 
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should inform the other of applications for privileges of an occasional charac¬ 
ter and should help the other get similar grants if it so desired.®® 

The course of the discussions in London was constantly disturbed by the 
intervention of the Emperor William. At his instigation his mother, the 
Empress Frederick, wrote a number of letters to Queen Victoria during the last 
days of July and the beginning of August, in which she seems to have stressed 
the eagerness of the Emperor and Billow for an agreement with England, 
while hinting at the same time that Salisbury was an obstacle to a good under¬ 
standing. The text of most of these letters has not been published, either in the 
Letters of the Empress Frederic or in the Letters of Queen Victoria. It is clear 
from Salisbury’s correspondence with the Queen, however, that the prime min¬ 
ister greatly resented the implications in the Berlin letters, that he denied 
having received the German proposals with “ something between a joke and a 
snub,” and that he simply felt that the German demands were so extravagant 
that British public opinion would never tolerate them.®® He was probably glad 
when his physician ordered a vacation and he could turn over the conduct of 
the negotiations to Balfour. 

The Emperor’s conversations with the British ambassador were marked by 
the same querulousness. At a meeting at Friedrichshof on August 21, i8(;8. 
His Majesty spoke with great bitterness of British hesitation and close-fisted ness. 
The English must realize, he asserted, that Germany had to have colonies and 
coaling stations and that she was going to get them. He much preferred to 
attain his object through understanding and co-operation with England, but if 
the London government forced him to it, he could and would succeed even 
against British opposition. His relations with Russia and France were excellent, 
and his relations with the United States government, despite British efforts to 
poison the American press, had also remained cordial. 

Sir Frank Lascclles tried to assuage the Emperor’s indignation by referring 
to the projected agreement between England and Germany. He understood per¬ 
fectly that the Germans could not commit themselves to opposition of Russia, 
inasmuch as England could not help to protect the German frontier. He had 
told this to some of his friends during a recent visit to England. Indeed he 
had been at lunch with Chamberlain, Balfour, Goschen and other cabinet 
ministers when the whole subject was discussed. The colonial secretary had 
been greatly impressed with the argument that England could do nothing 
to defend Germany, and had finally suggested that a defensive alliance might 
be concluded between the two nations providing that if either were attacked 
by two powers, the other should come to its assistance: “One of us is strong 
enough to fight any one Power, who should attack him, but in case of two 
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Powers attacking, the issue is at least very doubtful; therefore: should Germany 
be assaulted by any two Powers at once England is ready to assist with every 
armament in her power to knock down one of her antagonists, whilst Germany 
is fighting the other one; the same England would wish Germany to do should 
the case be the reverse.” The other ministers present, according to Lascelles, 
approved of this project. The Emperor was much taken with it and suggested 
that it might be a feasible basis for an agreement.®^ 

So far as one can judge from the documents the Germans took Lascelles’ re¬ 
marks very much au serieux, and immediately began to consider the advisability 
of a general agreement on this basis. The Emperor’s remarks to Lascelles in 
December of the same year show that he regarded the reputed plan for a 
defensive alliance almost as an informal promise of assistance. German historians 
have, many of them, looked upon this conversation as almost crucial and have 
criticized the government for its hesitancy and failure to follow up the sug¬ 
gestion. To the present writer this all seems somewhat beside the point. Lascelles 
admitted later that he had had no instructions to touch upon the matter. He 
protested that the Emperor had made more of his remarks than had been 
intended. The whole scheme smacked strongly of Chamberlain’s general line 
of thought, and there is nothing unlikely in the statement that Balfour and 
other members of the cabinet who desired a rapprochement with Germany ap¬ 
proved the plan in principle. But Salisbury was not at the luncheon, and it 
may be doubted whether he would have approved so far-reaching a project. 
The whole discussion was of a purely academic character and no steps were ever 
taken from the British side to make the subject a matter of negotiation. 

Indeed, when one looks even at the agreement respecting the Portuguese 
colonies it is hard to find in it any great contribution to a sound Anglo-German 
understanding. The two powers who concluded this agreement did not see eye 
to eye, they did not have the same objectives in view. England began with a 
burning desire to get control of Dclagoa Bay and the railway to the Transvaal, 
or at any rate with the firm determination that no other powers should secure 
such control. Because of Portugal’s desperate financial position, because of her 
financial obligations to Germany and France as well as to England, there was 
always the danger that the all-important Bay might be hypothecated by the 
Lisbon government. It was almost a certainty that any British effort to secure 
control of that area would meet with unyielding opposition from the continental 
powers. Yet the English never could shake off the feeling that they should 
have been allowed to make their own arrangements with Portugal without 
interference by other powers. Even Chamberlain had the feeling that the Ger¬ 
mans were blackmailing the London government: “ The only advantage to us,” 
he wrote to Balfour, “ is the assurance of Germany’s abstention from further 
interference in Delagoa Bay and the Transvaal — in other words, we pay 
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Blackmail to Germany to induce her not to interfere where she has no right of 
interference. Well! it is worth while to pay Blackmail sometimes.” And so 
the idea of blackmail became firmly fixed in the minds of the men who con¬ 
ducted Britain’s international affairs. The agreement did not by any means 
make for greater confidence or trust between the two nations, even though, as 
we see it now, it was of tremendous importance to England so far as the 
south African situation was concerned and there was every reason why the 
London government should have been satisfied with it. After all, it put an end 
not only to the pro-Boer policy of the Germans, but al.so shut out France from 
any share in the ultimate division of the south African spoils 

What really lay at the bottom of British discontent was the idea that the 
Germans should get so large an increase in territory even prospectively. Cham¬ 
berlain’s thought originally was to make arrangements with Portugal and then 
settle with the Germans. If that plan had succeeded, we may rest assured that 
the Germans would have gotten very little, and that probably not in south 
Africa. For the British did not want to partition the Portuguese colonies with 
any other power. They wanted no other partner in south Africa and liked to 
think of the Portuguese colonies as a British preserve. Once the agreement with 
Germany was made, they did their utmost to prevent it from materializing. 
Within a month of the signature of the document Balfour seems to have in¬ 
formed the Portuguese minister, Soveral, of its general tenor, and the substance 
of the treaty was allowed to get into the press. The Lisbiui government, 
possibly with English aid, managed to raise funds in Paris on the security of 
domestic revenues and was thus able to avoid a loan in London or Berlin with a 
pledge of the colonies. The satisfaction of the English, I think, still rings 
through the pages of Garvin’s Life of Chamberlain, where there are gleeful 
references to the “imaginary repasts” which were spread before the Ger¬ 
mans, to “imaginary reversions,” to the “mirage” of which Germany was 
given a share, and to “ the castle in the clouds ” for which the Emperor William 
gave up his pro-Boer policy.®® 

Fortunately for Anglo-German relations and for the peace of the world, the 
Berlin government was not aware of British intentions. The Germans paid a 
high price for the agreement and they expected to realize upon it at an early 
date. It was to be some time before they understood that after weeks of acri¬ 
monious bargaining they had “ waged and won a fight for shadows.” During 
the autumn of 1898 they were still deluded, still hopeful. And so, for the time 
being, the relations between London and Berlin benefitted from the agreement. 
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As we review the Anglo-German problem we can see that imperialism, as it 
spread to the continental nations, tended to put the British into a position where, 
in the opinion of some cabinet ministers at least, isolation had become dangerous 
and outside support indispensable. The historian, in discussing this situation, 
must guard against the unwarranted use of hindsight and against bootless 
sentimentality. Let us assume that if a close Anglo-German alliance had ex- 
isted in 1914 the world cataclysm would have been impossible. Let us grant 
the great importance and desirability of this combination, which, as we look 
back, seems so logical, so sensible, so sweetly reasonable. But in 1898 affairs 
were such that the conclusion of such an agreement was practically impossible. 
In the first place there was the strong current of popular dislike on both sides. 
German press opinion may be discounted, since it was to a large degree inspired. 
But the British public saw in Germany its chief rival, the pushing parvenu 
whose efforts it was something of a pleasure to frustrate. It need not be assumed 
that this popular hostility was an insurmountable obstacle to an agreement. 
John Morley once spoke with some alarm of the “ almost reckless vacillation 
of popular humour ” with respect to foreign nations.®*^ The government could 
undoubtedly have done much to change the general temper. In fact, the tone 
of the British press was improved as a result of the efforts of the Queen. 

More important, then, than the popular hostility to Germany was the atti¬ 
tude of the directing statesmen. It is certain that since 1895 the British govern¬ 
ment had been trying first and foremost to effect an agreement with Russia. 
It was the logical policy to follow, for if successful it would have obviated many 
points of friction and would at the same time have undermined the Franco- 
Russian Alliance. This policy met with complete failure in the winter of 1897- 
1898. A policy of enlisting the aid of Japan and America proved illusory. The 
alliance with Germany was never anything more than a second or third choice. 
(Chamberlain approached it cold-bloodedly. He really hoped to find in Ger¬ 
many a continental sword. Balfour appears more than any other British states¬ 
man to have seen the Anglo-German problem in its larger setting and to have 
worked for a gradual amelioration of the relationship between the two coun¬ 
tries. Salisbury, however, had the deciding vote, and Salisbury had been soured 
by his past experiences with the Germans and especially with the Emperor. 
He took the Far Eastern situation more lightly and more stoically than Cham¬ 
berlain, and he did not believe that the time had come to throw away the ad¬ 
vantages of isolation, that is, the advantages of an absolutely free hand. What 
was more, he did not like the idea of making sacrifices to secure the support of 
the Germans, though he was prepared to throw half of Asia to the omnivorous 
Russian bear. Our material is still very inadequate, but it seems reasonably clear 
that Salisbury was never in favor of the Chamberlain policy and refused to 
assume responsibility for it. Since he was prime minister and foreign minister, 
it was his opinion, his policy that counted, not Chamberlain’s. 
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In considering the German attitude one must begin with the realization that 
no British offers were rejected, for the simple reason that no offers were made. 
The British foreign office never went beyond the modest expression of desires 
for better relations and for an agreement on special points, as put forward by 
Balfour in March 1898. The important point on the German side was the dis¬ 
cussion and determination of a policy to be followed if offers were eventually 
made. There can be little question that both the Emperor and Biilow desired 
improved relations. They were, however, decidedly opposed to being made the 
cat’s-paw against Russia. If it was to Britain’s interest to check the Russian ex¬ 
pansion in the Far East, it was to Germany’s interest to see her eastern neigh¬ 
bor deeply involved in Asia. To block the Russians in China would have meant 
simply to throw them back on Europe. Even if war with Russia and France had 
not followed the conclusion of an Anglo-German alliance (and it is unlikely 
that war would have resulted) the fact remains that such an alliance would have 
diverted to the German frontier much of the pressure that was being exerted 
on the Celestial Empire. The Germans were therefore sceptical, and rightly 
sceptical, of any far-reaching alliance with England, the more so as there was 
every reason to believe that further developments would make the abandonment 
of isolation all the more imperative for England and that eventually even the 
Salisbury viewpoint would have to be modified. 

In the meanwhile both sides had expressed their readiness to discuss special 
problems. The negotiations that took place during the year indicated, how¬ 
ever, how difficult even minor agreements were in practice. The trouble was that 
the propci atmosphere was lacking. Suspicion, jealousy, recrimination pre¬ 
vailed on both sides. The British hated the idea of making extensive concessions 
to the Germans, while the Germans always felt that the British, already the 
possessors of a large part of the globe, begrudged their late-coming cousins even 
the most trivial acquisitions. Of course there was more than a little hysteria in 
this rampant imperialism and much sleep was lost over territories of no im¬ 
portance. But these psychological elements must be considered. People simply 
became panicky as they saw the world shrinking. Nothing seemed quite so 
important as to get everything possible before it was too late, and to allow as 
little as possible to pass into the hands of competitors. It must be confessed that 
the Germans made something of a nuisance of themselves by interjecting them¬ 
selves into every problem and by demanding compensation everywhere and at 
all times. But it is equally true that the British took a negative stand to begin 
with and showed an extraordinary tendency to look with greater equanimity 
upon the voracious appetite of Russia and France than upon the relatively un¬ 
impressive nibblings of the Germans. The curious thing is that the British 
knew that what went to Russia and France would be pretty securely locked 
against competing traders, while the German territories were almost as wide 
open as the British. The only explanation is that the Russians and the French 
were not serious commercial rivals of the British. One could hold one’s own 
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against them despite their exclusive policy. With the Germans the reverse was 
true. They were getting the better of the British even in the markets of the 
Empire. That was where the shoe pinched. It was that which lay at the bottom 
of the suspicion and the jealousy To be sure, rivalries of this type have a way 
of adjusting themselves with the passage of time. The commercial antagonism 
f)etween England and Germany was probably less marked in 1912 than it was 
in 1898 But we are concerned here with the earlier period, and when one 
reviews the situation as it was in the last years of the dying century one can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that the general setting of affairs was such that a 
real reconciliation between England and Germany was a high fence to ride at. 
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XVI 

The Struggle for the Nile 
III. The Fashoda Conflict 




I N THE SPRING OF 1898, DURING THE HEIGHT OF THE Far EaSTERN CRISIS AND 
at a time when the foreign policy of Lord Salisbury was being bitterly 
criticized, one of the under secretaries of the foreign office is reputed to have 
said to a prominent journalist: There are certain things we can do and certain 
things we cannot do. Believe me, we shall retrieve ourselves completely in 
the Soudan ” ^ And, in very fact, when the great victory was won over the 
French in the autumn of 1898 the prime minister’s reputation was completely 
re-established. Many people thought that his whole policy since 1895 had been 
pointed towards the great African crisis. Concessions had been made to both 
the Russians and the Germans, and the Far Eastern situation had not been 
brought to a climax, simply because the thought and determination of the for¬ 
eign office had been concentrated upon the struggle for the Nile, a struggle that 
had been steadily developing for years and had entered upon the swelling act 
after the battle of Adua and the British advance to Dongola.* 

The reader will recall the argument advanced in a previous chapter with 
respect to the motives that led to the first phase of the reconquest of the Sudan. 
The British decided to march upon Dongola not only in order to relieve the 
pressure upon the Italians, but also in order to anticipate action by the French 
upon the upper Nile. Dongola was occupied by the Egyptian forces in the 
autumn of 1896, but that settled nothing. From the beginning Lord Salisbury 
realized that the Egyptians, perhaps supported by British troops, would have 
to advance at least as far as Khartum. In June he told the house of lords: “ We 
shall not have restored Egypt to the position in which we received her, and we 
shall not have placed Egypt in that position of safety in which she deserves to 
stand, until the Egyptian flag floats over Khartum.” But there were great ob¬ 
stacles to the realization of this object. The Egyptian government did not have 
the one or two million pounds required for such an expedition, and could not 
borrow it. The British parliament almost certainly would have refused to 
finance the undertaking. Besides, Salisbury had always planned an advance from 

' Diplomaticus: “Fashoda and Lord Salisbury's Vindication” {Fortnightly Review, December, 
1898, pp. 1002-14), p. 1002. * See supra, chapter IX. 
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the south to meet the push from the north. But operations from Uganda were 
impossible before the Railway was completed to Lake Victoria. For troops 
to march from the coast to the interior would have required ninety days alone. 
The Railway was indispensable, but another two years were needed to bring 
it to the Lake.* 

Because of these considerations the military operations were suspended for 
some time, excepting for the construction of a railway from Wady Haifa across 
the desert that fills the great bend in the Nile below Abu Hamed. The latter 
place was occupied by Egyptian troops in August uSgy. In the meanwhile de¬ 
velopments were taking place which were to force the Biitish government to 
hasten operations and to press on to Khartum before it really felt ready We 
must turn now to an account of events in the interior of Africa and in Abyssinia, 
events which make an extraordinary and thrilling story. 

For years the French government had been trying to effect the evacuation 
of Egypt by the British. Having failed to attain this object it had decided to 
make a thrust at the upper Nile and to force an agreement on the Egyptian 
question by threatening to interfere with the water supply of the regions along 
the lower river. It had frustrated the effort of the British to block the advance 
from the French Congo by setting up Leopold as lessee of the upper Nile ter¬ 
ritory as far north as Fashoda. After the agreement between France and the 
Congo State in August 1894 the French expedition under Monteil was, indeed, 
recalled, but his place was taken by M Liotard, who was instructed to estab¬ 
lish effective occupation in the regions along the M’Bomu River and on the 
other side of the Congo-Nile watershed. In February 1896 the French govern¬ 
ment, warmly harangued by MonteiBs associate, Captain Marchand, had de¬ 
cided to resume its earlier plan and send an expedition to the upper Nile. When 
Marchand left France in May 1896 he was placed under the general direction 
of Liotard, was told to avoid hostilities, especially with the dervishes, and to 
remember that his force was too small to make actual conquest possible. In 
other words, the purpose of the Marchand mission, whatever may have been 
said of it later, was to get a footing on the upper Nile to serve as a pawn in 
later negotiations with the British about Lgypt. To quote General Mangin, 
who was one of the members of the expedition, the object was “ to remove all 
pretext for the occupation of Egypt by the English and to put an end to the 
dream of our dear friends, who wish to unite Egypt with the Cape and their 
possessions in East Africa with those of the Royal Niger Company.” Hano- 
taux himself told Marchand as the latter left Paris: “ Go to Fashoda. France is 
going to fire her pistol.” ^ 

• Letters of Queen Victoria, Senes HI, vol. Ill (New York, 1932), pp. 39, 50, 72, 85; Lord 
Cromer: Modern Egypt (New York, 1908), II, p. 94. 

* General Mangin: " Lettres de la Mission Marchand ’’ {Revue des Deux Mondes, September 15, 
1931, pp. 241-83), pp. 246-7, 277. See also Jules Cochcris: U Situation Internationale de I'tgypte 
(Paris, 1903), p. 492. These utterances hardly fortify the arguments of Hanotaux and Lebon (at that 
time foreign minister and colonial minister respectively) that they tried to tone down the earlier in- 
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Into the details of the Marchand mission we cannot enter here. At the very 
outset the expedition was delayed by a native rising on the lower Congo, so 
that it did not leave Brazzaville until March 1897. But by August 1897 the 
French force had crossed the watershed of the Nile and Congo and had joined 
Liotard in establishing posts in the Bahr-el-Ghazal area. A small steamboat, 
the Faidherbe, was demounted, thousands of natives were pressed into service, 
and in a remarkably short time the steamer was carried and dragged over 
the high ground to the nearest navigable stream of the Nile system. Un¬ 
fortunately the season of low water made it impossible to navigate the shal¬ 
low, sluggish streams until the spring of 1898. But then activity was imme¬ 
diately resumed. On July 10, 1898 Marchand, accompanied by half a dozen 
European officers and some hundred and twenty Senegalese troops, arrived 
at Fashoda on the Nile and raised the French flag on the ruins of the old 
Egyptian fort.® 

The Marchand mission, in its advance up the Congo and the Ubanghi, 
had been given all possible assistance by the officials of the Congo govern¬ 
ment. Indeed, the expedition had been transported on one of the Congo ships, 
the Ville de Bruges. This co-operation was merely the outward manifestation 
of what amounted to an alliance between France and the Congo State. Leopold, 
having tried repeatedly to induce Lord Salisbury to make over to him on 
lease all the Sudan south of Khartum, simply reversed his tactics when the 
British turned a deaf ear to his suggestions. His mind was still working along 
large lines. It was not enough to assure himself of the upper Nile area known 
as the Lado Enclave. Leopold had dreams of extending the power of the Congo 
State even to the east side of the Nile. After the battle of Adua, when the 
Italian government was seriously thinking of abandoning its Red Sea pos¬ 
sessions, one of Leopold’s agents appeared in Rome and carried on long 
negotiations with General Dal Verme. An agreement was drafted under the 
terms of which Italy should keep Massaua, but should cede the rest of Eritrea 
and the whole Abyssinian sphere of influence as defined in the Anglo-Italian 
Treaty of 1891 to a Societe Congolatse de Colonisation et d*Exploitation. Half 
of the officials of this company were to be Italians and the Italian government 
was to receive half of the revenues. It was evidently planned to initiate the 
German Emperor into this scheme and to use him to secure the approval of 
England and France. The Italian government seems to have considered the 
scheme with some care. In November 1896 General Dal Verme sounded out 
political opinion by making some veiled references to the scheme in parliament. 
Objections were raised and the foreign minister, Visconti Venosta, appears to 

structions to Marchand and to avoid friction with England (see Gabriel Hanotaux: Fachoda, Paris, 
1909, pp. 105-9; Andr^ Lebon: La Politique de la France en Afrique, i 8 g 6 ~i 8 g 8 , Paris, 1901, 
pp. 3-6, 15 ff.; Louis Gillet: Gabriel Hanotaux, Paris, 1933, p. 79). 

* The best accounts arc those of the participants: Albert E. Baraticr: A travers PAfrique (Paris, 
1910); J. Emily: Mission Marchand, fournal de Route (Paris, 1913); General Mangin: ** Lettres de 
la Mission Marchand ” {Revue des Deux Mondes, September 15, 1931, pp. 241-83). 
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have opposed further consideration. At any rate, nothing more v^as heard of 
the plan.® 

The failure of Leopold’s Abyssinian hopes, however, had nothing to do 
with his activities along the Nile. In 1896 two great expeditions were organized 
in the Congo, one under Baron Dhanis, with more than a thousand native 
troops, and another under an officer named Chaltin. Dhanis, the chief in 
command, was to advance down the Nile to Lado and beyond, possibly in 
order to support Marchand against a dervish attack, and to protect his rear. 
It is said that Dhanis had secret instructions, to be opened only when he 
reached Fashoda! As a matter of fact he never reached even Lado. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1897 Batetela force mutinied and slaughtered its officers, whereupon 
it began to return to Stanleyville. A very serious and widespread native rising 
followed, which was not entirely suppressed until 1899. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever, Chaltin with the advance guard pushed on to the Nile, which he reached 
near Rcjaf in February 1897. There was some fighting with dervish detach¬ 
ments, in which the Belgians were victorious. Chaltin gradually made his 
way to Lado, fortifying various places and increasing the Nile garrisons as he 
went till they numbered almost three thousand men. By the time when Mar¬ 
chand reached Fashoda the Belgians were already firmly established on the 
left bank of the upper Nile."^ 

The Marchand mission was only the most spectacular and best-known as¬ 
pect of French activity in Africa in the years 1897-1898. At the same time 
efforts were apparently made to get in touch with the Khalifa at Omdurman 
and to secure his good will in return for support against the British advance 
from the north. So far as one can detect nothing came of these advances, which, 
when they were made known by the French press in the autumn of 1898, 
were characterized by an English writer as being “ so infamous, so diabolical ” 
that not only chivalrous Frenchmen, but even circumcised Hottentots might 
reasonably be supposed incapable of lending a hand to realize them.® 

In Abyssinia, on the other hand, the French met with no serious obstacle 
From the very beginning their idea had been to match an expedition from 
the west with another from the east. They had secured Menelik’s friendship 
by supporting him against the Italians. If the King of Kings could be induced 
to make good his claim to the whole right bank of the upper Nile, set forth 
in his circular to the powers in 1891, the British would find before them not 

« Thcophile Simar; “Leopold II ct r£rythr<fe “ {Congo, October, 1924, pp. 3.19-26), ba<tcd on 
Leopold’s papers; Pierre Daye: Leopold II (Pans, 1934), pp. 411 ff. 

7 Colonel Chaltin; “Vers Ic Nil” (in Louis Franck: U Congo Beige, [Brussels, (?) 1928]. 
II, pp. 103-14), A. J. Wauters: Histotre Politique du Congo Beige (Brussels, 1911), chaps, xx, 
xxiii; Fritz Masoin- Histotre de I’ttat Independant du Congo (Namur, 1913), II, pp. 282 ff, and 
chap, v; Arthur B. Keith: The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act (Oxford, 1919), pp. 99-100, 112; 
Demetrius C. Boulger: The Reign of Uopold II (London, 192s), II, pp. 25 ff., 34 ff. 

» Anonymous: “France, Russia and the Nile” {Contemporary Review, December, 1898, pp. 
761-78), p. 765; see also Morrison B. Giffcn: Fashoda (Chicago, 1930), pp. 17-8. 
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a mere handful of men, but tens of thousands of well-armed and warlike 
Abyssinians. Obviously the thing to do was to exploit the Abyssinian oppor¬ 
tunity to the full. In December 1896 the French government decided to send 
M. Lagarde, governor of French Somaliland, on a special mission to Adis 
Abeba. He was to take large sums of money to be used for strengthening 
French influence in Abyssinia, As a special present for Menelik he was given 
one hundred thousand Gras rifles and two million rounds of ammunition. The 
mission was to be on a grand scale, and did, in fact, cost six hundred thousand 
francs. Lagarde was instructed to do all he could to prepare the way for two 
expeditions to the Nile, one under M. Clochette, who was already in Abys¬ 
sinia, and the other under M. Bonvalot, which was to follow soon afterward.* 

The French representative reached the Abyssinian capital early in March 
1897. reception was a cool one because Menelik suspected him 

of having had dealings with the Italians in the period before Adua. However 
this may have been, Lagarde seems to have scored an unqualified success be¬ 
fore he returned to the coast. He arranged for a renewal of the French- 
Abyssinian treaty of friendship of 1843 delimitation of the frontier 

of French Somaliland. Political reasons, taken together with the handsome 
present of guns and the willingness of the French to accept Abyssinian terms 
in the territorial settlement — all these factors appear to have softened Men- 
clik’s heart. He made Lagarde Duke of Entoto. Alfred Ilg, Swiss adviser of 
the King of Kings, was made counsellor of state, and threw the weight of his 
influence on the French side. M. Camille Mondon, correspondent of the Paris 
Temps in Adis Abeba, was made counscUor for public instruction and posts. 
L&n Chefneux, moving spirit behind the project of an Abyssinian railway, 
was named counsellor of railways and consul-general of Ethiopia in Europe. 
The doors were set open for French commerce. Everything seemed to be going 
swimmingly.^® 

So far as the Nile country was concerned, Lagarde found Menelik eager 
to follow the suggestions made by the French. He was determined to uphold 
his claim to the right bank of the Nile between the 5th and the 14th degrees 
north latitude, that is, from the vicinity of Lado to a point roughly one hundred 
and fifty miles upstream from Khartum, He was quite willing to give the 
Clochette and Bonvalot missions freedom of passage and to support them in 
every way.^^ 

As soon as Lagarde was back at Jibuti the Clochette and Bonvalot missions 


• Lebon, op. cit., pp. 30 ff.; Hanotaux, op. cit., pp. 133 fl.; Charles Michel: Vers Fachoda, h h 
Rencontre de la Mission Marchand a tracers I'tthiopie (Paris, 1901), pp. 8-9, 31. 

The Lagarde Treaty of March 20, 1897 published until 1908 {Revue Gen^raJe de 

Droit International Public, XV, 1908, Documents, p. i), Sylvain Vigncras: line Mission Franfoise en 
Abysstnte (Pans, 1897) is a record of the mission by an official of the ministry for colonics, but the 
author carefully abstains from discussion of political activities. One of the fullest discussions of the 
mission is in L. J. Morie: Histoire de I'tthiopie (Paris, 1904), II, pp. 443 ff. 

Lebon, op. cit., pp. 33-4. 
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Started for the Abyssinian capital. A third group, led by Prince Henn 
d’Orleans, took the same course. The great traveller had no official standing, 
inasmuch as the French government could never summon enough courage to 
employ a member of the fallen dynasty. But he was always prepared to work 
for the glory of France, and played no unimportant part in the events of the 
next years. Unfortunately the three French missions failed to collaborate, for 
reasons that have never been cleared up. The members of the Bonvalot group 
maintained that Lagarde, instead of aiding them, put obstacles in their way and 
never gave proper support. The French governor was accused of having 
favored Clochette at the expense of the other mission. In any event Clochette 
went on toward the west, while Bonvalot returned to the coast to get the 
boats needed for navigation of the rivers that led to the Nile. He never re¬ 
turned, but abandoned the leadership of his group to Bonchamps. Bonchamps 
tried to get away from the capital, but the Abyssinian guides led him in great 
detours, evidently having been instructed to procrastinate as much as pos¬ 
sible. Finally Bonchamps and Clochette met at Gore, in western Abyssinia. 
There they were both detained until further permits could be secured from 
Adis Abeba. In the meanwhile Clochette died and Bonchamps had to return 
to the capital to put an end to the obstruction which had so long delayed him. 
He found Lagarde at Adis Abeba on a second mission from the coast. The 
governor had failed to bring up the necessary boat. There were recriminations 
and sharp words, but finally Lagarde ordered the union of the Clochette and 
Bonchamps groups. Bonchamps was to proceed along the left bank of the 
Sobat River to the Nile. There he was to erect an Abyssinian fort on the right 
bank, and a French fort on the left.^* 

At last Bonchamps was able to set out. During the winter he and his 
companions proceeded in the direction laid down by Lagarde, signing treaties 
with the native chiefs along the way, not in the name of France, but in the 
name of Menelik. The going was incredibly hard. Once the highlands of 
Abyssinia were left behind the travellers found themselves in the great flat 
plain of the Nile, sparsely inhabited by humans, but well supplied with ele¬ 
phants and crocodiles. Food was scarce, the heat terrific, and fever all too com¬ 
mon. Without boats it was almost impossible to cross the great swamps and 
the sluggish rivers that flowed through the grass. The expedition reached the 
junction of the Sobat and the Ajuba, late in December 1897. It had no means 
of crossing the great rivers, and was almost reduced to starvation. There was 
nothing to do but turn back, though the expedition was hardly more than one 
hundred miles from Fashoda! 


On the frontiers of Abyssinia the expedition came upon a large force of 

Bonchamps openly accused Lngarde of obstruction; see Anon: " L’Abyssinie et la France 

M p*’ - ru'rL: mUci ;" 

DO U /"ternurrona/e * I’tgyptc et du Soudan (Pans, 1903), 

excellent account of Michel, who was a member of the party. 
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Menelik’s troops under the command of Dedjaz Tessama. This army com¬ 
prised 10,000 men, and was accompanied by a Russian adventurer named 
Artamanov, who was attached to the Russian legation at Adis Abeba. Its 
purpose was to rescue the Bonchamps mission and to establish Abyssinian 
control of the whole Sobat valley to the Nile. Bonchamps did not retrace his 
steps, but two of his associates, the artist Potter and an officer named Faivre, 
went along. The army set out in March i8g8 and advanced as far as it could. 
But the difficulties were very great. There was little food, and the Abyssinian 
troops showed once more that, accustomed as they were to a high altitude, 
they could not stand the humid heat of the plain. Fever took them off like 
flies. Nevertheless a detachment of some eight hundred men, including the 
Europeans, struggled on to the Nile, which was reached on June 22, 1898, that 
is, less than three weeks before Marchand reached Fashoda. The French and 
their Russian comrade therefore looked in vain for traces of the expedition from 
the west. They could not stay in the swamps, and simply had to turn back. But 
before going they wanted to plant the French flag on an island in the Nile. 
Unfortunately Faivre could not swim and Potter was deadly ill with fever. 
Finally one of the blacks agreed to take his chances with the crocodiles and 
take the flag out in return for a fancy reward. But when he was already in 
the water Artamanov saw the impropriety of the thing, dived into the dan¬ 
gerous flood and carried the tricolor to the island.'* 

Tessama’s expedition down the Sobat was only one part of an extensive 
operation undertaken by Menelik to secure his claims to the frontiers enumer¬ 
ated in the circular of 1891. In the autumn and winter of 1897-1898 three other 
armies set out. The first, which left in June 1897, comprised 15,000 men under 
the command of Hapta Giorgis and was accompanied by a Frenchman, Lfon 
Darragon. It reached and overran the entire country to the north of Lake 
Rudolf. On its return another expedition was sent out under the leadership 
of Ras Wedda Giorgis, who took along several Frenchmen with a force of 
Senegalese sharpshooters, and a Russian, named Bulatovi^, with a few cos- 
sacks.'® The fourth Abyssinian expedition, probably regarded as the most im¬ 
portant, was sent out under the well-known commander, Ras Makonen. It 
advanced down the Blue Nile in the spring of 1898.'* 

A few words ought, perhaps, to be said of the mysterious activities of Prince 
Henri d’Orleans and Count Leontiev at this time. Orleans stayed at Adis 
Abeba throughout the spring of 1897 and left for Europe only in June. His 
intention was to return to Abyssinia at an early date. He had “ a pile of big 
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fjrojects ” and was planning “ something grand/’ No great secret was made o£ 
these projects. The King of Kings announced that Leontiev had been made 
“ Governor of the Equatorial Provinces of Ethiopia ” and that Prince Henri 
would be associated with him in the opening up of that territory. During the 
winter of 1897-1898 the Prince organized a syndicate, capitalized at 1,800,000 
francs, for development purposes. This syndicate was a Belgian undertaking, 
in which King Leopold himself was heavily interested. There were very few 
colonial pies in which the wily King did not have a finger. This was simply 
another aspect of his plan to extend the Congo territory to Abyssinia and the 
Red Sea. 

In the spring of 1898 Orleans was back at Jibuti, with a considerable force 
of Senegalese sharpshooters. He took, as a present to Menelik, a large ship¬ 
ment of rifles and ammunition. There was perfect understanding between 
him and the Abyssinian ruler, for it was arranged that Orleans and Leontiev 
should extend the frontier of Abyssinia to the Nile on the west and to Lake 
Victoria in the south. But in the end nothing came of the scheme. It was re¬ 
ported that Leontiev had been accidentally shot in both legs at Harrar, but 
there is also some evidence that his sharp and deceptive practices deprived him 
of Belgian financial support. No doubt Menelik too lost interest when the 
Fashoda crisis precipitated the withdrawal of the French.^^ 

From the foregoing discussion it will be clear that the French, associated 
with the Belgians, were extremely active in Abyssinia during the years 1897- 
1898; that the Russians, too, were working toward the same end; and that the 
Franco-Russian influence was practically supreme at the court of Menelik. Un¬ 
fortunately their efforts were not well co-ordinated. Lagarde’s role is not at 
all clear, but there can be no doubt that he did not give the proper support to 
the Bonchamps mission. Bonchamps had previously been employed by King 
Leopold in the Congo, and seems to have gone to Abyssinia originally as an 
emissary of the King to enlist the help of Menelik against the dervishes. It 
is possible that Lagarde and the French government were suspicious of him 
and distrusted him. In any case, it is beyond dispute that Bonchamps got 
little oflicial support. When he reached Jibuti on his way back to France, he 
found there the demounted boat which had been lying on the pier for some 
time and which might have changed the Nile expedition from failure into 
success. Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that the French accomplished 
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at least this much: they stirred up Menelik and made him see the danger of 
the British advance against the dervishes. After all, they induced him to send 
out four sizable expeditions. Even if the nature of the territory in question was 
such that the Abyssinian troops could not stand it for any length of time, at 
least it had been made clear that the powerful King of Kings was to be 
reckoned with in any future settlement. 

Now the important point about these French activities is that they were 
perfectly well known, almost without exception. Anyone who will take the 
trouble to look through the files of that excellent contemporary publication, 
the Bulletin du Comite de VAfrique Vranqaise, will find abundant evidence of 
this fact, to say nothing of the voluminous quotations from the British, Belgian 
and French press indicating exactly the state of knowledge in these countries. 
The British papers followed the Belgian expeditions in detail, and from Sep¬ 
tember 1897 onward there were periodic reports of the Marchand and Bon- 
champs groups. It was known that by the autumn of 1897 Marchand had 
reached the Bahr-el-Ghazal region. Some thought he was already at Fashoda, 
and it was reported that Bonchamps had joined hands with him there. Then, 
in December 1897, it was rumored that the mission had met with a tragic end. 
For two months the situation was widely discussed in the press on both sides 
of the Channel, and the leading English papers, like the Times, issued strong 
warnings to France as to what would be the outcome if their schemes were 
persisted in. AH of the Abyssinian expeditions were re[)ortcd, so that there 
was no lack of information. It is true that when Kitchener fought the battle 
of Omdurman on September 2, 1898 it was not certainly known in Europe 
whether Marchand had reached Fashoda or not; neither was it known whether 
the Abyssinian expedition had found its way to the Nile. But more than 
enough was known to cause elation in Paris and to call forth grave anxiety 
in London.^® 

The British government was not behind the public in close observation of 
the French enterprises, especially those that hinged on Abyssinia. At Mcne- 
lik’s court the British enjoyed no credit whatever, since their friendship with the 
Italians was known and it was thought that they had supported the Adiia 
campaign with ample funds. It was therefore decided to send a mission to Adis 
Abeba early in 1897. Rennell Rodd, one of Lord Cromer’s ablest assistants m 
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Rgypt, was assigned to lead the mission, which was composed largely of British 
and Egyptian army officers who, it seems, were chosen partly for their size and 
physical impressiveness {amiable giants. Sir Charles Dilke called them). Rodd 
tells us in his memoirs that the British government was greatly worried by 
rumors of a combination between the Abyssinians and the dervishes, as well as 
by the reports of the projected Bonchamps mission. The object of his mission, 
therefore, was “ to ensure if possible that there would be no co-operation with 
the Khalifa, and to obtain a more intimate knowledge of internal conditions.** 
When the mission reached the end of the first stage it learned at Harrar that 
Lagardc and Bonvalot had a two months’ start. On their arrival at Adis Abeba 
they found Prince Henri d’Orleans and Leontiev also upon the scene. The 
French made m bones about stating what their plans were. The general atmos¬ 
phere was not a very friendly one. Nevertheless Rodd entered boldly upon 
negotiations. He seems to have convinced Menelik that the dervishes would be, 
in the future as in the past, dangerous adversaries of the Abyssinians as of the 
Egyptians In any case the King of Kings promised not to allow shipments of 
arms to reach the dervishes through Abyssinia. He also agreed to certain com¬ 
mercial arrangements which put British goods on a par with imports from other 
countries But what Menelik was most interested in was the question of terri¬ 
torial settlements. Rodd was willing enough to discuss the Somali frontier, and 
eventually an agreement was made by which the British abandoned almost 
15,000 square miles of what they had claimed on that side. But so far as the all- 
important problem of the southern and western frontiers of Abyssinia was con¬ 
cerned, no progress was made. Menelik stuck by his claim to the Nile frontier 
and Rodd therc'forc decided that it would be better to let this matter go over 
until the British and Egyptians were at Khartum. Even after twenty-five years 
Rodd refused, when writing his memoirs, to reveal the course and the outcome 
of his discussions with Menelik on larger African problems. He was impressed 
with the Abyssinian ruler’s quick and keen intelligence and claimed to have 
succeeded m establishing cordial relations by removing apprehensions. Whether 
or not he weakened the French position it is hard to say. Appearances are against 
it. After all, the treaty signed by Rodd on May 14, 1897 tri^*'ked no progress 
toward the settlement of the frontier problem. Menelik’s four expeditions, sent 
out after Rodd’s departure, would not seem to indicate a very trustful relation¬ 
ship between the King of Kings and Her Majesty’s government. Indeed, when 
Makonen returned from the Blue Nile in the spring of 1898 he brought dervish 
emissaries with him, who were given presents by Menelik. From this it would 
seem that the British had secured no guarantee even against an Abyssinian- 
Dervish combination. No wonder there was criticism of the Rodd Treaty in 
the British parliament.^® 
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When Rodd returned to England in June 1897 he had a long talk with Salis¬ 
bury. The prime minister made it clear that he did not care how much “ light 
soil” in Somaliland had to be sacrificed to the Abyssinians. What he was 
most concerned about was the danger of the French reaching the Nile. Rodd 
confirmed him in his fears and urged that an expedition be pushed forward 
from Uganda along the Nile and to Fashoda, in the hope of anticipating 
Marchand. This idea was not new to Salisbury; the decision had already been 
made to send out a considerable force under Colonel James MacDonald, who 
had had much experience in Uganda. The colonel left England early in June 
1897, instructions “ to explore the districts adjacent to the Italian sphere in 
which the River Juba is believed to rise, and to cultivate friendly relations with 
the tribes residing in that portion of the British sphere.” 

MacDonald’s expedition was no more fortunate than that of Baron Dhanis 
in the Congo. Hardly had he set out in September 1897 than his Sudanese 
troops mutinied. A dangerous rising followed among the Waganda in Uganda, 
with the result that MacDonald was obliged to spend most of the winter cam¬ 
paigning in country that was supposedly already under British control. By the 
time the expedition was ready to resume its original plans the secret of its des¬ 
tination had leaked out. Someone found in his instructions that the Uganda 
authorities were to supply MacDonald with a certain number of Dink as and 
Shilluks. Now these people inhabit the Nile country about Fashoda, and it was 
hard to see why they should be wanted by an expedition headed for the sources 
of the Juba River. Sir Charles Dilkc openly accused the government of having 
led the public astray. MacDonald’s mission, he maintained, was to head off the 
Marchand mission. And so it was. Lord Salisbury later on admitted it in a gen¬ 
eral way (though Curzon had originally described the charge as all imagina- 
tion). It seems that the sources of the Juba which MacDonald was to investigate 
were not the sources of the great Juba River which flows into the Indian Ocean, 
but the sources of another Juba River (also Jubba, Adjuba, etc.) which was a 
confluent of the Sobat and which, it was thought, would give a clear route from 
the vicinity of Lake Rudolf to the Nile at Fashoda. When MacDonald finally 
did make his journey in the summer of 1898 this was the course he took. While 
he did not reach the Nile, he came within one hundred miles of Lado. His sub¬ 
ordinate, Lieutenant Austin, led another column to the northern end of Lake 
Rudolf. A French writer has asserted that the Abyssinians, coming from the 
north, met one or the other of these columns and that the British cleared out, 
leaving their baggage. This is probably an exaggeration. Neither MacDonald nor 
Austin say anything of meeting the Abyssinians, though they do say that the 
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country had been so thoroughly ravaged by them that their expeditions had to 
turn back for want of food.“^ It is conceivable that the Abyssinians met an ex¬ 
pedition under Mr. Cavendish, which was non-official but attracted a great deal 
of attention in France.^’ 

The serious rising in Uganda rendered MacDonald’s mission impotent dur¬ 
ing the winter of 1897-1898, and the British government therefore had to make 
up its mind as to what else might be done to block the French schemes on the 
upper Nile. Lord Wolseley, commander in chief of the British forces, argued 
warmly in October 1897 that Kitchener’s troops should advance from Abu 
Hamed upon Khartum, and that he should be given two British infantry bri¬ 
gades to help the Egyptian forces. In this way the Khalifa’s army could be cer¬ 
tainly destroyed and Khartum and the White Nile could be occupied before the 
French established [losts there: “ As far as I can learn,” he wrote to Lansdowne, 
“ the French are now working hard to forestall us on the upper Nile, and if they 
do so we may have to face serious complications with them when we attempt 
the job in the autumn of 1898,” Lansdov/ne, however, was opposed to the ac¬ 
tion suggested by the commander in chief. It was felt that a further advance 
would be too hard on the troops and that the financial aspects of the problem 
would he hard to settle. Lord Salisbury supported Lansdowne. He seems to 
have stressed the consideration that Britain, faced with a rather serious war on 
the Indian frontier and deeply involved in other parts of the world, would do 
well to avoid further complications. He appreciated the fact that the French 
might get to the Nile before the Egyptian troops reconquered Khartum, but, 
he wrote to Lansdowne: “ 1 am not greatly impressed by this danger, because we 
shall have to meet it anyhow,” If England tried to apply the Anglo-German 
Treaty of 1890, which defined her sphere on the upper Nile, it would mean a 
row with the French whether they reached the Nile or not. “ It is to be remem¬ 
bered,” he added, “ that by destroying the dervish power we are killing the de¬ 
fender who is holding the valley for us now.” To Lord Oomer he wrote in a 
similar vein: “ If ever we get to Fashoda, the diplomatic crisis will be something 
to remember and the ‘ What next? ’ will be a very interesting question.” ** 

So the decision was made to let matters take their course. The advance on 
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Khartum was to be resumed only at the next high Nile, that is, in Septemb 
1898. During the winter, however, relations between England and France were 
strained to the breaking point as a result of the dispute which arose regarding 
the frontier of their respective possessions on the upper Niger. The details of this 
complicated problem may be omitted here, interesting though they are. Suffice 
it to say that there were good arguments on both sides and there were ques¬ 
tionable proceedings on both sides. British and French alike attempted to send 
expeditions into the disputed area and to secure actual control of as much terri¬ 
tory as possible while the negotiations were going on. On one occasion British 
and French actually clashed, through a misunderstanding. In February and 
March 1898 war seemed not far in the offing. But in the end ihe matter was 
settled by a compromise, and an agreement was duly signed in June 1898.^^ 
During this whole Niger dispute British public opinion, as expressed in the 
newspapers and periodicals, was astonishingly rabid. From Queen Victoria’s let¬ 
ters and Garvin’s recent biography it appears that Chamberlain was no less de¬ 
termined to hold fast. Salisbury complained to the Queen that the colonial secre¬ 
tary was “ a little too warlike, and hardly sees the other side of the question.” 
Still, vSnlisbury himself found it necessary to assume a very firm stand and to 
refuse all concessions of importance.^^ The French government, on the other 
hand, was obviously anxious to avoid trouble and come to some agreement. In 
their apologies both Hanotaux and Lebon have stressed the hopes they enter¬ 
tained at the time that an agreement with regard to west Africa would lead to 
a similar compromise agreement with respect to the valley of the Nile. They 
bemoan the fact that the discussions of the Niger problem were drawn out so 
long that the Mcdine cabinet fell from power (June 1898) before the other prob¬ 
lems could be raised. They accuse Delcasse (Hanotaux’ successor at the foreign 
office) of having failed to open negotiations immediately and of having neg¬ 
lected to reach some settlement before Kitchener reconquered Khartum.^® 

It is rather difficult to understand how the French statesmen could have 
deluded themselves in this way. They themselves raised the question of a general 
settlement in their discussions with the British ambassador in December 1897 
and were given a most unambiguous reply. England, said Sir Edmund Monson, 
“ must not be understood to admit that any other European power than Great 
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Britain has any claim to occupy any part of the valley of the Nile.*’ It is per¬ 
fectly true that M. Hanotaux immediately voiced reservations to the British 
claims, but it is nevertheless difficult to see how he could have deluded himself 
with the hop)e that England would be willing to negotiate on this question. As 
a matter of fact the British government decided almost at once to resume the 
advance up the Nile. It was said that the threat of a dervish attack on Berber 
forced this reversal of the decision made in October, but few people were taken 
in by this explanation. 

There is not much more to be told about the Khartum campaign. Supported 
by several battalions of British troops, the Egyptian army pushed vigorously 
ahead. The dervishes under Emir Mahmud were swept aside on April 8, i8g8 
at the battle of the Atbara. On September 2 the decisive engagement was fought 
against the Khalifa himself on the plains of Kerreri, outside Omdurman and 
Khartum. Some twenty-two thousand Egyptian and British troops turned the 
Maxims on the valorous ranks of the advancing dervishes (some forty thou¬ 
sand in all). The slaughter might have been foreseen and probably was. While 
the Anglo-Egyptian forces had fifty men killed and a couple of hundred 
wounded, the dervishes left ten thousand dead on the field, and had another 
five thousand wounded. The Khalifa himself escaped from Omdurman, but his 
power was broken. The Egyptian and British flags were soon flying side by 
side from the old palace at Khartum. 

Before the resumption of hostilities against the dervishes there had been an 
important cabinet meeting at London, at which Lord Cromer was present. 
It was there decided that when Khartum was reconquered, the British and 
Egyptian flags should fly side by side in the Sudan, and that Egypt should be 
expected to follow British advice with t e xpect to the government of this region. 
Furthermore, it was decided to instruct Kitchener to send gunboat flotillas up 
the Blue Nile and to push on up the White Nile with a small force as far as 
Fashoda or beyond if possible. Ele was to acknowledge no French or Abyssinian 
claims to any part of the Valley, and was to avoid a collision with the troops of 
Menclik at all costs.®® 

Kitchener found it necessary to act upon these instructions almost at once 
after the defeat of the Khalifa, for on September 7 a Mahdist steamer, coming 
down the Nile, was stopped near Khartum. On being questioned the crew re¬ 
ported that the steamer had been sent up the White Nile some time before, but 
had been fired on by white men (“ Turks ”) at Fashoda and had been turned 
back. An examination of the bullets which still lodged in the woodwork of the 
steamer bore out the fact that there were Europeans at Fashoda. The authori¬ 
ties at Khartum hardly needed to guess who they were. Three days later Kitch- 
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encr set out with five steamers and a force of Sudanese, supplemented with a 
small number of British troops. As he approached F'ashoda, on September i8, 
he sent a letter to Marchand, to which the French commander replied saying 
that he had occupied the territory since July lo and that he could not leave with¬ 
out further instructions from his government. On the following day the two 
men met. Marchand refused to retire, despite the protests of Kitchener. Ihc 
negotiations were carried on throughout as between gentlemen, Marchand be¬ 
having “ with quiet dignity and soldierly bearing,” while Kitchener and his 
officers, who felt a “ twinge of pity and not a little admiration ” for their gallant 
enemies, were “ the pink of politeness.” The matter was soon adjusted in an 
amicable way, for Marchand made no objection to the raising of the Egyptian 
flag at the southern end of the station and the establishment of a Sudanese 
battalion. For the rest the settlement of the affair was left to the home govern¬ 
ments and the discussions ended with Kitchener’s proposing that they both take 
a whiskey and soda.*^ 

In England the victory at Omdurman called forth a remarkable outburst of 
enthusiasm. Moved far beyond their wont, says Winston Churchill, the people 
sat themselves down to give thanks to their God, their Government, and their 
General. To judge by the press, the whole country had gone mad with the lust 
of fighting glory.®^ Then, within a week, came rumors of the French “ appari¬ 
tion ” on the upper Nile. Despite Kitchener’s efforts to keep his moves secret, 
his encounter with Marchand was reported home by the correspondents at Khar¬ 
tum, and before the end of September the incident was common property in 
England. Churchill, again, gives a vivid picture of the popular reaction. The 
Fashoda episode was a discordant note” in the general rejoicing. The British 
public was “ confronted with the fact that a ‘ friendly power ’ had, unprovoked, 
endeavoured to rob them of the fruits of their victories. They now realised that 
while they had been devoting themselves to great military operations, in broad 
daylight and the eye of the world, and prosecuting an enterprise on which they 
had set their hearts, other operations — covert, deceitful, bchind-the-back — had 
been in progress in the heart of the Dark Continent, designed solely for the 
mischievous and spiteful object of depriving them of the produce of their la¬ 
bours. And they firmly set their faces against such behaviour.”®* 

In almost complete unison the British press launched upon an attack against 
the French. Here and there a liberal paper like the Manchester Guardian kept 
its head, but many of the British journals were abusive and most of them un- 
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compromising. Marchand’s party was described as a band of “ irregular ma¬ 
rauders ” and as the “ scum of the desert.” The newspapers were impatient of 
negotiation and wholly averse to elaborate arguments. In the British view the 
whole Marchand mission was a demonstration of “ indubitable hostility ” and 
of “ conscious antagonism ” to England. Marchand was an intruder, who would 
have to be ejected, even though it meant an ultimatum, mobilization and war.^^ 

The unanimity of the press was matched by the unanimity of the politicians. 
Liberals vied with Unionists and Tories in putting themselves at the disposal 
of the government and in calling upon the cabinet to assume an unyielding 
attitude. Rosebery struck the keynote in his speech at Epsom on October 12. 
There followed a veritable flood of eloquence. Asquith, Grey and ultimately 
even Harcourt were among the Liberals who came out in support of a firm 
policy, while among the members of the government the hard-hitting Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach capped the movement in an address at North Shields on 
October 19, when he declared that “ the country has put its foot down. If, un¬ 
happily, another view should be taken elsewhere, we, the Ministers of the Queen, 
know what our duty demands. It would be a great calamity. . . . But there are 
greater evils than war.” 

It may be (]uestioned whether Lord Salisbury required all the encourage¬ 
ment and prodding which was given him by the press and by the politicians. 
Whatever may have been his own view of the merits of the case, he had long 
since come to see that in the question of the Nile the British public simply would 
not stand for a policy of “ graceful concession.” The French had been warned 
time and again that the British foreign office could not and would not consider or 
discuss claims to any part of the Nile Valley. After the battle of Omdurman Sir 
Edmund Monson, the ambassador at Paris, had been instructed to inform the 
French foreign oilice that “ all territories which were subject to the Khalifa 
passed to the British and Egyptian Governments by right of conquest ” and 
that this right was not open to discussion.®® Throughout the debate which fol¬ 
lowed the news of the Marchand-Kitchener meeting Salisbury stuck to his guns. 
He refused to talk about French claims until Marchand should have been 
recalled. 

We must turn now to a consideration of the situation as it presented itself in 
Paris. And above all we must remember that the autumn and winter of 1898- 
1899 was perhaps the most critical period in the whole domestic history of the 
Third Republic prior to the World War. The famous and dreadful Dreyfus 
case, which dated back to the autumn of 1894, had entered upon the crucial 
phase and France was already torn between Dreyfusards and Anti-Dreyfusards. 
It was in January 1898 that Zola published his astonishing letter: J'Accuse, He 

** A good digest of the press, in T W Rikcr “ A Survey of British Policy in the Fashoda 
Crisis ” (Political Science Quaiteily, March, 1929, pp 54-78), pp. 65-6, see also the extracts in the 
Bulletin . , . de VAfnque Fran^atse, October, 1898, pp. 334 ff., and in Jules Cocheris: La Situattofi 
Internationale d*‘ I’tpypte, pp. 452 ff., 461-2. British Documents, I, no. 189. 
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had been tried and condemned, but before the excitement had in any way sub¬ 
sided Colonel Henry, forger of the documents that had been used against Drey¬ 
fus, committed suicide on August 31. General Cavaignac, the minister of war, 
lesigned on September 3, 1898. On the same day Madame Dreyfus appealed to 
the minister of justice for a revision of the trial of 1894. During the next weeks 
and months the Dreyfus case reached the climactic phase and threatened to as 
sume the character of a civil war. On both sides the forces had been marshalled. 
The revisionists, still a minority but reinforced by a large group of intellectuals, 
had closed their ranks. The socialist fractions joined hands. Committees of 
vigilance were formed and innumerable meetings of protest were organized in 
Paris and the provinces. 

On the other side the Anti-Dreyfusard forces were rallying around the stand¬ 
ards of patriotism, anti-Semitism and royalism. Deroiilcde came out of retire¬ 
ment, reopened his League of Patriots and began a campaign of heckling the 
revisionists. Guerin, Buffet and others, financed by the Orle.inists, came to the 
assistance of the Jew-baiters, the clericals and the army. On September 13 there 
began a strike in Paris which soon involved 20,000 men in the building trades. 
Some 60,000 troops were concentrated in and near the capital, there was march¬ 
ing and countermarching, bivouacking of soldiers in the squares — everything 
that might be taken to indicate action by the patriots. There was talk of a great 
military plot and the whole capital was on edge for days on end. Even when the 
strike was settled, the tension continued. October was filled with demonstrations 
and conflicts, with rumors of all kinds, and with a general revival of the “ great 
fear.”»« 

It may well be imagined that in the midst of the furor caused by the Drey¬ 
fus case the average Frenchman, never much interested in colonial affairs, had 
little thought left for Egypt and the Sudan. The active proponents of expansion 
did, of course, follow the progress of events with considerable attention These 
circles evidently believed that the reconquest of Khartum, by raising the whole 
problem of the Sudan, would of necessity result in the resumption of discussions 
between England and France regarding Egypt.®^ 

Delcassc, the foreign minister, was evidently not suffering from such illu¬ 
sions. Just what his ideas of foreign policy were in the.se first months of office 
ha5 always been a matter of dispute. Various schemes were attributed to him 
at the time, but to the foreign representatives in Paris he appeared as a con¬ 
tradictory character, an opportunist, a garrulous and yet secretive arriviste.^^ 

The most detailed and on the whole the best account is still Joseph Reinach. Htstotre de 
I Affaire Dreyfus (Paris, 1904), IV, pp. 270 fJ., 296 fF., 300 ff ; but sec also Alexandre Zeva^is 
VAffatre Dreyfus (Pans, 1931), pp. 135 fT. 

Sec the abstracts from the press in Questions Diptomaftques et Colomales, September 15, 
1898. pp. 111 ff 
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Hanotaux and Lebon accused him later of having failed to follow up the west 
African settlement with England, of June 1898, with further negotiations re¬ 
specting eastern Africa and the Nile. This accusation can hardly be taken seri¬ 
ously, however. Hanotaux knew from his own discussions with the British 
foreign office that while the British were prepared to recognize French claims 
to the east of Lake Chad in return for recognition of British claims in the Nile 
Valley, they would not discuss French pretensions in the Nile Valley itself. 
Hanotaux also knew that he himself had rejected these offers “ with no excess 
of courtesy.” It is hard to see on what basis Delcasse was to negotiate when 
the English claims were so well known and when the unwillingness of the Lon¬ 
don government to discuss these claims had been so often demonstrated. 

There is probably more point in Hanotaux’ charge that Delcasse failed to 
follow up the advances made by Germany with regard to the Portuguese colo¬ 
nies in June 1898. Delcasse was a political disciple of Gambetta. In Boulangist 
times he had been secretary-general of Deroulede’s League of Patriots, and it 
is said that in 1898 he was taken into the Brisson cabinet because DeroulMc 
promised to support the new government if Delcasse were made foreign min¬ 
ister,*^ Whether all this be true or not, it is clear that Delcasse s political ante¬ 
cedents and connexions were with the patriot party, and there is no inherent 
improbability in the story told of him: that he took office with the idea of group¬ 
ing about France the largest number of European friends, in the hope of secur¬ 
ing their support for an eventual war with Germany. It is said that he hoped to 
add England to the Franco-Russian grouping and that he declared that he did 
not want to leave office until he had re-established a friendly understanding with 
England.^^ 

These stories of Delcasse’s desire to reach an agreement with England gain 
some weight from the British documents on the crisis of the autmun of 1898. 
It is, of course, true that Delcasse, in 1893 and 1894 when he was at the colonial 
office, was one of the prime movers in organizing the expedition to the Nile. 
But that was in the days before the Congo Treaty of 1894, before the 

Grey declaration, in the days before the Dongola expedition and the breakdown 
of the negotiations which had been carried on from time to time between Lon¬ 
don and Paris. There is no evidence of any kind to show that Delcasse con¬ 
tinued to approve and support the scheme after 1894. Within a week of the 
British victory at Omdurman he spoke to the British ambassador and remarked 
that Marchand might be met with. The explorer, he continued, was “ only an 
emissary of civilisation.” He had no power to make decisions, and it was hoped 

•® British Documents, I, no. 175. 
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that all differences might be “ amicably arranged by the exercise of patience and 
conciliation/' In other conversations with Monson in September the French 
foreign minister kept insisting that there was really no “ Marchand mission'* 
in the ordinary sense of the term. The French cabinet, he reiterated, was strongly 
desirous of avoiding serious difficulty with England. He personally would much 
prefer an understanding with England to the existing one between France and 
Russia.^* 

The British government does not seem to have questioned the good will of 
Delcasse, and there is no reason why we should. A conciliatory attitude was the 
only sensible one for the French government to take in 1898. The country 
was in the throes of a full-blown domestic crisis and was quite unprepared to 
wage war. Marchand’s own position was most precarious. He himself and his 
associates always claimed that the position at Fashoda was strong. A dervish 
attack had been turned back and the neighboring Shilluk tribes were friendly. 
The expedition still had 130,000 cartridges and 18,000 kilograms of wheat. Gar¬ 
dens had been planted, so there was no threat of famine. Reinforcements and 
supplies were expected from the French Congo and from Abyssinia. According 
to General Mangin the French force could have given the British a great deal 
more trouble than had the dervishes at Omdurman, the more so as the Sudanese 
troops in the Sirdar’s forces were disposed to side with the French. Kitchener, 
on the other hand, reported from the beginning that Marchand’s position was 
“ as impossible as it is absurd.” Only the victory of Omdurman had saved him 
from annihilation by the Mahdists, and it was inconceivable that he could have 
held his position for long in the fever-ridden swamp area around Fashoda.'** 

Delcassc’s readiness to negotiate and to reach an amicable settlement was not 
reciprocated in London. The British had always refused to define their own 
claims or discuss the claims of others. From the start Salisbury took the stand 
that the Sudan belonged to Great Britain and Egypt by right of conquest and 
that this right was not open to debate. “ No offer of territorial concession on 
our part would be endured by public opinion here,” he wrote to the Queen, 
who agreed.^* It was this unwillingness of the British even to discuss the ques¬ 
tion, together with the uncompromising rabidness of the British press, that made 
it almost impossible for Delcasse to give in. He made it perfectly clear that Mar¬ 
chand could be and would be recalled if the London government would negoti¬ 
ate. To which Salisbury responded by a flat rejection of all debate until the 
French post had been evacuated. 

Nothing would be drearier than to review here the detailed arguments ad- 

British Documents, I, nos. i88, 190, 191, 196, 198; Letters of Queen Victoria, III, p. 288. 
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vanccd in the following weeks to prove or disprove the French right to be at 
Fashoda. Since the days of the Crimean War no international dispute had been 
clouded with such contradictory and illogical argumentation. Wilfrid Blunt 
very wittily noted in his diary that, both sides being in the wrong, each saw the 
other’s wickedness and so believed itself right. M. Cocheris, one of the ablest 
writers on the subject, pointedly remarked that at bottom the French and 
British arguments were the same. The trouble was that the same argument was 
never advanced by both sides at the same time. The Sudan had been evacuated 
by the Egyptians under protest and at the behest of the British. What was its 
international status after that? The opinion even of the most eminent French 
jurists, men like Despagnet and Bonfils, was that the Egyptian claims stood, and 
that the Sudan was neither res ntilhus nor res derelicta. On the other hand such 
competent people as Sir Samuel Baker and Sir Frederick Lugard took the view 
that the territory had been abandoned and that it would belong to the first power 
which could take it from the Mahdists. The British government itself had ap¬ 
propriated parts of the former Egyptian territory along the Red Sea and in 
Uganda and Unyoro. It had helped the Italians get other parts on the Red Sea 
and had leased sections to the King of the Belgians. In the agreement with Ger¬ 
many of 1890 the British had claimed a large part of the Equatorial region as a 
British sphere. 

It was because of the freedom with which the British government took or 
signed away parts of the erstwhile Egyptian possessions that M. Hanotaux had, 
in 1894 ^^95’ ir^sisted upon rejecting the res nulltus theory and stressing the 

rights of the Khedive and the Sultan. Despite this stand, Hanotaux had given 
his blessing to the Marchand mission, and the whole French policy in the years 
after 1895 was to secure part of the spoils. When the crisis arose in 1898 the posi¬ 
tions of the two rivals were reversed. The French now claimed that the Sudan 
was res ntilhus, that they had as much right there as the Italians on the Red Sea, 
or the British in Uganda, or the Belgians in Lado. Marchand, despite his small 
force, had established effective occupation in the Bahr-el-Ghazal province. To 
which the British replied that the rights of the Khedive had never been more 
than dormant and that Britain was acting for Egypt, by what right was not 
clear. Not content with this line of argument the British struck another note: 
assuming that the territory was lost to Egypt and that it had belonged to the 
dervishes, it had now been conquered from them and belonged entirely to the 
Egyptian and British conejuerors.'*® 

It is perfectly clear now that these arguments and other subsidiary ones had 

Sec the correspondence in 'Egypt No. 2 (i8g8) and Egypt No. 3 (i8g8), Affaires du Haut- 
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very little if anything to do with the final disposition of the case. Briefly sum¬ 
marized the situation was simply this: The French, disappointed in their hopes 
that the Gladstone government of 1892 would arrange for the evacuation of 
Egypt, and inspired by the engineering report of M. Prompt of 1893, 
first Monteil and then Marchand to establish himself on the Nile at Fashoda, 
where he was to be reinforced by an Abyssinian army. With the Abyssinians on 
the one side and the French on the other the British Cape-to-Cairo schemes 
would be wrecked. At the same time the threat to construct a barrage on the 
lower Sobat and cut off the summer water supply of Egypt would force the 
British to negotiate, to arrange for a reconsideration of the Egyptian problem. 
All this can be proved to the hilt from what has been said in previous chapters 
concerning the origins and instructions of the mission. It is equally clear from 
what we know of the unpublished instructions sent to Cairo by Hanotaux on the 
eve of his fall in June 1898.'** Marchand’s activities bear it out. French critics have 
often accused Hanotaux of not having devoted enough men and supplies to the 
mission, of having made of it “ une aventure de condottiere ” or an “ hors d’ceuvre 
colonial.” But these criticisms are really unjustified; the conception of the Mar¬ 
chand mission was as grand as it was daring. The trouble was not with the plan 
or with Marchand’s part in it. The hitch came rather with the failure of the 
Abyssinian contribution. Hardly had Marchand reached Fashoda than he sent 
out his lieutenant, Baratier, to find the Abyssinians. Later Mangin was sent up 
the Sobat. He actually met the Abyssinian Ras and together they began to march 
back to Fashoda. But it was too late; the order to evacuate had already reached 
Marchand.^® To crown the disappointment of the French it turned out that M. 
Prompt was quite in error with respect to the possibility of building a barrage 
at the mouth of the Sobat. When Marchand came to Cairo early in November 
1898, he had a long talk with the Belgian consul. He pointed out to him that 
there was not a stone within miles of the position and that Prompt’s idea was 
therefore not realizable. The Nile at the mouths of the Sobat and the Bahr-cl- 
Ghazal ran in a number of lateral arms, all of which would have to be blocked. 
And yet, he complained, it was a mistake to sacrifice the expedition. Failing the 
Abyssinians, the French government could in a few weeks have put two hun¬ 
dred companies of Senegalese on foot and have swept the British out of western 
Africa, thus relieving pressure on the Nile.^® 

The French government could not be blamed for the inability of the Abys¬ 
sinians to hold out on the Nile until Marchand arrived. Neither could the gov¬ 
ernment have predicted the errors in the calculations of M. Prompt. The French 
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schemes simply did not work out properly. But apart from this it must be re¬ 
membered that when Marchand was despatched the Dongola expedition was 
only beginning. The British, warned by Sir Samuel Baker of the danger of 
another power’s getting control of the upper Nile and constantly reminded 
by men like Lugard and Scott-MoncriefI of this menace, had had their attention 
called to the Prompt projects and had realized what the French were up to. 
This came out in the parliamentary debates at the time of the Grey declaration 
in 1895. Egypt depended upon the White Nile flow for her summer water, 
which was essential for the ^10,000,000 cotton crop. By 1898 there was already 
a crying need for more summer water and for more storage reservoirs.®^ Sir 
Edward Grey enlarged upon the danger of diversion of Nile water by a hostile 
power in his speech at Huddersfield on October 28, 1898. In the house of com¬ 
mons the question was gone over in detail on February 24, 1899, when Grey 
said in so many words: “ The possibility of danger to the interests of Egypt in 
the Nile Valley, rendered possible by engineering science, is such as has never 
existed before, and the conditions arc entirely altered.” 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that the British pushed forward the recon¬ 
quest of the Sudan, even at their own financial expense, or that they decided to 
add British troops to the Egyptian forces. Once Kitchener had conquered the 
dervishes no time was lost in seeking out Marchand or in investigating the situa¬ 
tion on the upper Nile. A gunboat was sent up the Bahr-el-Ghazal almost to 
the French post at Meshra-el-Rek, and another was despatched up the Bahr-el- 
Jebel, where it was blocked by sudd. Then the Bahr-el-Zeraf was reconnoitred 
and an expedition was sent up the Sobat and its confluent the Pibor (Juba). 
Forts were erected along the course of the Sobat River, presumably to meet any 
Abyssinian force which might try to reach the Nile again.®* 

A mere review of this evidence will show that the Marchand mission was 
not a ” French picnic paity that was outstaying its welcome,” ®® and that the 
British government could not and did not regard it as such. Here was a ques¬ 
tion which involved the whole welfare of Egypt. Salisbury was determined 
not to yield, not to consider any concessions to the French view. That being 
the case, it became chiefly a problem of power. Marchand could easily have 
been swept aside by the forty thousand troops of Kitchener, but that would 
have meant a war between England and France. This was realized in Lon¬ 
don, but the government did not shrink from the prospect. Writing when the 
crisis was practically over, the Times pointed out that in 1878 the British had 
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bravely sung “ WeVe got the men, we’ve got the ships, we’ve got the money 
too.” In 1898, said the great London journal, there was no singing. The British 
had no need to stimulate public confidence. It was the first time that England 
had faced a great crisis without a scare.®^ 

This general confidence appears to have been wholly justified. The last 
years of ardent shipbuilding and general naval increases had put British su¬ 
premacy at sea beyond discussion. There was no need of “ flying squadrons ” 
and other spectacular devices. Of battleships less than ten years old and having 
a speed of at least sixteen knots, England had thirty-four as against the thir¬ 
teen of France and the seventeen of Russia. It was only in first-class cruisers 
and torpedoboats that she was inferior. So eminent an authority as Sir Thomas 
Brassey, writing on the eve of the crisis, thought that the British fleet was equal 
in battleships to the French, Russian and German fleets combined and pointed 
out that the British ships were assembled in much more homogeneous squad¬ 
rons. A French critic expressed the opinion that, aside from ship-by-ship counts 
(which never mean much), the British fleet was four times as strong as the 
French and stronger than all the fleets of Europe put together.®® 

British naval preparations were pushed forward during the whole month 
of October. At Portsmouth all provisions were made to enable the less mobile 
part of the forces to take to sea at short notice. Of the details nothing has ever 
become known, as the deepest secrecy was observed. It appears, however, that 
the Channel squadrons cruised oflF the French coast, ready to blockade the 
French battleships at Brest. Another force watched the Straits of Gibraltar to 
prevent the French Mediterranean fleet from coming out In the Mediterranean 
itself a large squadron was posted between Malta and Gibraltar, ready to block¬ 
ade Toulon or to debark at Bizerta. Another force was despatched to Alexan¬ 
dria to guard the Suez Canal.®® 

The British felt that they were prepared for all eventualities. Among the 
French, on the other hand, there was something akin to a general panic. The 
French fleet was, by common consent, next to the British the strongest in 
the world. But the French naval staffs had been more or less paralyzed for 
years by the never-ending dispute between the advocates of capital ships and 
the proponents of cruisers and torpedoes. Politics may also have had some¬ 
thing to do with the condition of French naval preparations. In any event there 
seems to be no room for doubt that the situation in 1898 was pathetic. French 
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naval power, in relation to the English, was about on a par with the Spanish 
with respect to the American. The Channel fleet was composed of battleships 
built prior to 1885. The ships were of diverse design, and there was no definite 
plan of campaign. The naval ports, at home and in the colonies, were suffering 
from a serious lack of men, while the arsenals were inadequately equipped. At 
Brest, Cherbourg and Toulon only one third of the batteries could have been 
manned on the first day of mobilization.®^ 

The Paris government was quite aware of the dangers of the situation. 
Having put the match to the Fashoda powder barrel, the French woke up aston¬ 
ished, frightened and impotent.The tone of the British press was rightly 
taken as symptomatic of a bellicose spirit. There was certainly a widespread 
idea in England that the moment was favorable for settling accounts with 
France. In most circles war would have been popular. Within the cabinet itself 
voices were evidently raised in favor of this solution. Among several members 
of the cabinet, of whom Chamberlain was one, there was some apprehension 
lest Salisbury might yield. There is no evidence that he had any intention of 
doing so; in fact, he had been quite clear in his own mind for years that no 
^ graceful concessions ” could be made in this matter. But the prime minister 
was clearly anxious to avoid provocation as much as possible. On October 28 
the cabinet decided that the fleet should be concentrated. Salisbury was wor¬ 
ried by the decision, because, as Lord Esher noted at the time, “ the others 
seemed to take the view that the row would have to come, and that it might 
as well come now as later.” On the very same day Lord Rosebery told Esher that 
he was inclined to think that a war with France now would simplify difficul¬ 
ties in the future.” There can be no doubt whatever that there was considerable 
sentiment in governing circles for a preventive war.®® 

Reports of all this reached Paris all through October. At the ministry of 
marine there was general agreement that the British might provoke a war in 
order to dispose of the French fleet before the new German fleet had become 
too strong. The French officers were mostly of one mind, namely that France 
could not fight at sea, not even by commerce-destroying. Some thought that 
France’s honor required her to fight even if defeat were certain, but these 
heroes were looked at askance. They were suspected of being in league with 
the general staff, which was in turn supposed to be not wholly averse to a war 
which would compromise only the navy, while it made way for a military dic¬ 
tatorship. At all events the minister of marine was convinced that a war would 
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be hopeless, and the prime minister, Brisson, as well as President Faiire, agreed 
with him.®^ 

Dclcasse’s strategy appears to have hinged on the desire to gain time enough 
to enable France to do two things: firstly, to make the most urgent naval 
preparations; secondly, to sound out Russia with regard to the chances of se¬ 
curing support. In the meanwhile he pleaded with the British for time until 
he should have received Marchand’s report, and then for time to get an oral 
report from Captain Baratier, who was summoned to Paris. At the same time 
everything was done to put at least the coasts in a state of defense. Troops and 
ammunition were rushed to Brest and Cherbourg; the ships were hurriedly 
made ready for service. At Toulon the yards were working day and night, and 
all leave was cancelled. The whole Mediterranean squadron was revamped 
and put under the command of Admiral Fournier, one of the ablest sea offi¬ 
cers. Ultimately President Faure induced the chairmen of the finance commit¬ 
tees of the Senate and Chamber to sanction the expenditure of about one hun¬ 
dred million francs without the approval of parliament. An extensive naval 
reform program was then initiated.®' 

At the height of the crisis, in the midst of the domestic turmoil, the Russian 
foreign minister arrived in Paris on October 15, followed shortly by M. Witte 
and by General Kuropatkin, the minister of war What transpired in the course 
of the conversations which extended over several days has never been revealed, 
though it is not hard to conjecture. Franco-Russian relations were not of the best 
at the time. Political groups in France, fiom the Right to the Left, were disap¬ 
pointed and disillusioned about the alliance with Russia, an alliance which 
appeared to be little more than an arrangement to maintain the status quo on 
the Continent and to draw France into the orbit of Cierman policy. In August 
1898 the Tsar had issued his famous peace rescript without consulting his allies. 
The French were pretty sure that they did not want to disarm, and the general 
reaction in political circles could be summed up in the phrase: on nous lache.^* 

On the Russian side the dissatisfaction was hardly less pronounced. What 
good was an ally who was paralyzed by so acute a disease as the Dreyfus Affair.? 
What could one do anyway with a radical ministry like that of Brisson, which 
was supported by men like Clemenceau, Jaures, Ranc and other well-known 
opponents of the Franco-Russian Alliance? The inspired Russian press made 
no secret of its dislike of the French government and of its determination to 

London Ttmes, October 31, 1898 (quoting a high French official); I^ckroy. La Dejense 
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lend it no support. “ When a man ceases to think his wife handsome he hegms 
to think her dowry meagre,” wrote the Paris correspondent of the Times on 
October 14, pointing out that on both sides there was nothing but discontent 
and recrimination.®* 

According to the newspaper reports the French government in October 
1898 told M. Witte that he had better wait before trying to float another loan 
in Paris. This may or may not have been so; in any case it concerns us less than 
the outcome of the Muraviev-Delcasse conversations. So far as one can detect, 
the Russian foreign minister was convinced that his French colleague was loyal 
to the Alliance. For the rest he seems to have assured Delcasse that Russia 
would honor her obligations, but that her mobilization would take a long time, 
that her fleet would be frozen up for the winter, and that therefore it would 
be better for France to yield, the more so as the Fashoda swamps could not be 
regarded as a matter of vital interest. Later on Russia might help France to 
reopen the whole Egyptian question.** 

Sir Edmund Monson, the British ambassador at Paris, was never quite cer¬ 
tain whether, in the event of a rupture, the Russians might not give the French 
more than moral aid, but the government at London lost no sleep over this 
possibility. It is hard to understand how anyone could have been under any 
illusion after reading the articles in the French press. The Soldi, for example, 
wrote on November 13 as follows: 

“ We sent our sailors to Kiel on the occasion of the opening of the Baltic Canal 
in order to please Russia; we consented after the Chino-Japanese War to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for Russia, and she thereby gained Manchuria and ob¬ 
tained a preponderating position in the China Seas without spending a single 
rouble and without risking the bones of a single Cossack; we have given Russia 
several milliards of francs from our savings, which might perhaps better have 
been employed at home. In the Fashoda Affair Russia has not lifted a finger to 
defend us. She doubtless considers that the services we have rendered her are 
sufficiently repaid by some telegrams which have flattered the vanity of M. Felix 
Faure and some decorations which have pleased M. Hanotaux.” 

The situation of France, then, was one of complete helplessness. In the 
throes of domestic unrest she found herself militarily unprepared and without 
the whole-hearted support of her ally. The British were determined to go the 
limit if necessary. There was therefore no other solution for the French but to 
yield. Naturally no one, least of all Delcasse, liked to be the agent of France’s 
disgrace. One can understand his efforts to make capital out of the downfall of 

Reports in the Times, October 13, 15, 19, 1898; sec also the press quotations in Questions 
Dtplomatiques et Colomales, November i, 1898, pp. 270-3. 
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the Brisson cabinet on October 25 by threatening not to join the new ministry 
if England persisted in humiliating France. But Delcasse was too fond of power 
to relinquish it if he could avoid doing so. It is certain that by this time he had 
become convinced that Fashoda had to be evacuated. The British cabinet had 
met on October 28 and had showed no sign of yielding. On the contrary mili¬ 
tary and naval preparations were being pushed with more vigor than ever, and 
on many sides there was talk of an ultimatum that was to be presented to France. 
So in the end Delcasse retained his portfolio in the new Dupuy cabinet, fully 
resigned to the necessity of advising retreat from a position thus far so staunchly 
maintained. The new ministry was formed on October 29, and on that very 
day the Paris press began to talk of the impending decision. The matter was 
discussed by the French cabinet on November On the following day the 
world knew that France had decided to draw back. Fashoda was to be uncon¬ 
ditionally evacuated.®® 

Marchand, who had come down the Nile to Cairo, evidently without au¬ 
thorization from Paris, was ordered back to Fashoda to arrange for the de¬ 
parture of his force. He was to leave the disputed post and travel by way of 
the Sobat to Abyssinia and thence to the French possessions on the Red vSea. 
It was on December ii that the French flag was finally hauled down and the 
valiant adventurers departed. After further trials and tribulations they ulti¬ 
mately reached the Abyssinian capital, and in the spring were back in Pans. 
It is said that Marchand was forbidden to publish any account of his experi¬ 
ences, and that Delcasse generally took a hostile attitude, indicating that Mar¬ 
chand should have left when Kitchener put in an appearance. No doubt this 
would have spared Delcasse a distasteful step, and would have supplied him 
with a convenient scapegoat.®^ 

Unfortunately the French withdrawal from Fashoda by no means marked 
the end of the international crisis. There still remained the problem of French 
claims in the Bahr-el-Ghazal and the delimitation of the French and l^ritish 
possessions in the Sudan-Congo area. It was to be expected that these matters 
would be taken up at once, but such was not the case. For weeks on end the 
British showed no disposition to embark upon negotiations. On the contrary 
they continued their military and naval preparations. Ministers, notably Cham¬ 
berlain, continued to make unkind, not to say threatening remarks about the 
French, until finally Sir Edmund Monson, speaking to the British chamber of 
commerce in Paris, went the limit and accused the government to which he was 
accredited of having deliberately pursued a “ policy of pinpricks which, while 
it can only procure an ephemeral gratification to a short-lived ministry, must 
inevitably perpetuate across the channel an irritation which a high-spirited na¬ 
tion must eventually feel to be intolerable.” 

^ Brittih Documents, I, nos. 221 flp.; Letters of Queen Victoria, III, pp. 299-308; Die Grosse 
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Sir Edmund was one of the most cautious and circumspect of diplomats. 
His utterance, it was felt in Paris, must have rested upon definite instructions 
from home. In actual fact this was not so, but the French took it to be symp¬ 
tomatic and became more firmly than ever convinced that the British were pre¬ 
paring to provoke a war. The German ambassador at Paris, Count Miinstcr, 
thought this apprehension quite justified, and it was widely shared in the po¬ 
litical circles of other European capitals.®® In all probability the British activi¬ 
ties are to be explained in another way. It was essential for the London govern¬ 
ment to settle the matter of Egyptian claims to the Sudan first of all. Not until 
January 19, 1899 was the agreement between the British and Egyptian govern¬ 
ments signed which decided that the Sudan should be governed by a partner¬ 
ship of two, with England the i*redominan’ partner. The British claim to this 
position rested frankly upon the right of conquest. Other powers might ques¬ 
tion this right and query the validity of the agreement in international law, but 
it was more than unlikely that any one of thein would be prepared to contest 
the arrangements made.®® 

While the British remained uncommunicative and the fear of war spread 
in Paris and on the Continent generally, it was natural that the French, un¬ 
able to count for much upon their ally, should look elsewhere for support. Wc 
have to do here witli fundamental problems of foreign policy. There was the 
Alliance with Russia, which, despite much disappointment and criticism, most 
Frenchmen regarded as the sheet-anchor of security and which few would 
have been prepared to give up. But this Alliance had proved of no value in the 
Anglo-French dispute, which had wide ramifications and which was, for the 
moment, the most important aspect of French foreign policy. Political circles 
in Pans were of difTercnt opinions regarding the methods for dealing with this 
situation. A considerable gioup of staunch republicans favored the conclusion 
of a general agreement and an entente with England, which, it was hoped, 
might eventually be extended into an English-French-Russian combination. In 
this group were a number of business men, who remembered that Britain was 
France’s best customer and took one and a half milliards of francs’ worth of 
French products each year. Under the leadership of J. L. de Lanessan, eminent 
scientist, colonial administrator and one-time minister of marine, an Entente 
Cordiale Society had been founded in France in April 1897. some en¬ 

thusiastic supporters but found an early death because the French foreign office 
and the politicians, so Lanessan claims, were not well disposed towards the 
idca.^® 
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This last statement was only partially true, for there always was a group o£ 
French diplomats and statesmen, mostly Gambettists, who favored such a rap¬ 
prochement. The Comte de Chaudordy was perhaps the most eminent, but 
D’Estournelles de Constant was also an active protagonist of the idea. M. Ribot, 
one of the best-known French politicians, appears to have been favorably dis¬ 
posed, while M. Paul Cambon, the ambassador at Constantinople, had been 
working all through the Armenian crisis to effect an understanding with Eng¬ 
land. That Delcassc’s inclinations were in the same direction has already been 
emphasized in another connexion. It was obviously in the hope of coming to 
some general agreement and entente that Delcasse sent Cambon to London as 
ambassador in the midst of the Fashoda crisis, and it is worth noting that 
Cambon accepted the post only on condition that efforts be made in that 
direction. 

In the autumn of 1898 this question of an entente with England became 
closely bound up with the domestic situation in France which arose from the 
Dreyfus agitation. The Radicals, men like Clemenceau, Zola, Ranc and others, 
were at one with the Socialists in their dislike of the Russian and German 
monarchical systems and in their desire to defend the Republic. They were the 
Dreyfusards, the anti-militarists, the champions of justice and of the common 
man. Jean Jaures, the rising socialist leader, attributed the whole trouble to the 
Anglophobia of M. Hanotaux, and insisted that only British capitalism, not 
British labor, was bellicose. De Lanessan, after consulting with President Faure, 
published two articles in the Rappel on October 14 and 18, 1898, in which he 
urged the need for an adjustment. Later on, in January 1899, D’Estournelles 
de Constant, Denys Cochin, Ribot and Delcasse spoke in behalf of an entente 
in the Chamber, the first named demanding an end of all misunderstandings, 
and at onceP 

Opposed to these forces of conciliation were the advocates of an arrange¬ 
ment with Germany. These were mostly the patriots, the army circles, the Anti- 
Dreyfusards, curious though it may seem. The most violent of them, men like 
Maurras, Deroulede, Cassagnac, Drumont, and Rochefort, maintained that 
the whole Dreyfus scandal was started and financed by England to weaken 
France.^® “ If Germany is an object of hatred,” wrote Cassagnac, “ it is for a 
definite past which can be effaced. . . . But England’s hatred against us is in¬ 
extinguishable, England is the enemy of yesterday, tomorrow and for ever.” 
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This volte face on the part of the reactionaries and partisans of the general 
staff would have been of little consequence if the unbending attitude of Eng¬ 
land had not obliged France to drink the cup of humiliation to the dregs. Dur¬ 
ing November and December there was a steady growth of feeling in the 
direction of an entente with Germany. Apparently the Russian government 
exerted itself in behalf of this policy. Colonialists, disciples of Ferry and follow¬ 
ers of Hanotaiix, maintained then and afterward that Delcasse’s predecessoi 
had always envisaged some arrangement and that the Marchand mission with¬ 
out the proper diplomatic preparation was an act of insanity.^*^ This group 
blamed Delcasse for his failure to follow the line marked out by Hanotaux. The 
moderate republican press began to strike the same note and to favor some 
rapprochement with Germany. M. Lemaitre of the Academy came out openly 
in this sense, and the eminent jurist, Paul Fauchille, argued that the Continent 
should unite economically and politically to put a check on England. France 
should learn to accept the consequences of her defeat. A government, he claimed, 
that had the courage to ignore the yelping of a few chauvinists would earn the 
gratitude of the whole country.^® 

There can be no doubt that the feeling of revanche receded considerably in 
France under the influence of the clash with England. The older generation 
and the Radicals like Clemenceau stood by their guns, but many of the younger 
intellectuals and even the younger officers were prepared to let bygones be 
bygones.^^ 

Delcasse’s stand in this whole matter is not entirely clear. As a Gambettist 
it seems hardly plausible that he should have seriously considered an agreement 
with Germany, though he may have wanted to keep a line out for the event of 
an actual war with England. There is some evidence that the Russians brought 
pressure to bear in favor of a rapprochement. The St. Petersburg government 
was profoundly moved by the news of tlie Anglo-German understanding re¬ 
garding the Portuguese colonies, and feared that there might be some more 
far-reaching agreement between the two countries. From Russian documents 
we know how anxious Muraviev was to hold the Germans on the Russian 
side."^® Whether it was this pressure or other considerations that moved Delcasse, 
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we do not know. But it is interesting to observe that in the last number of the 
Revue Ginirale de Drott International Public for 1898 there appeared an article 
by a high French official, who was commonly believed to be one of Delcasse s 
adherents. The author of this article pleaded for an understanding between 
France and Germany on the ground that they were both ruining themselves 
by armament expenditures while England and the United States were forging 
ahead. The question of Alsace-Lorraine, he maintained, was not insoluble. 
France should give up all ideas of retrocession, for no victorious nation could 
be expected to give up territory voluntarily and the German people would 
never allow the government to abandon the provinces, even if the government 
wished to do so. In the same way it was, he said, futile to talk of neutralization. 
That solution had been put forward in 1871 and had been rejected as imprac¬ 
ticable. What the author thought really fea.sible was a plan put about by Ad¬ 
miral Reveillere: Alsace and Lorraine should remain with Germany and be 
in the complete military control of Germany, but they should be given full 
autonomy — a position like that of Jersey and Guernsey in the United King¬ 
dom. This plan would satisfy the German desire for military security and the 
French desire that the faithful Alsatians and Lorrainers should have free op¬ 
portunity to develop as they wished. Economically too they would remain in 
the German system, but possibly in the future they might serve as a bridge to 
a Franco-German tariff union."^® 

In keeping with this general attitude was Delcasse’s behavior in the course 
of his conversations, early in December, with Arthur von Huhn of the Kdl- 
nische Zeitung, who had already, in 1896, been the intermediary in discussions 
of the possibility of a Franco-German rapprochement. Huhn noted in his re¬ 
ports how bitter was the feeling toward England among the members of the 
French foreign office. Delcasse personally assured him that the spirit of revenge 
was rapidly dying out and that he regarded a rapprochement with Germany as 
a highly desirable development.®^ A few days later the French foreign min¬ 
ister dined rather ostentatiously at the German embassy. 

From the beginning the Germans accepted these advances cordially but 
sceptically. The hint was constantly being thrown out in Paris that Germany 
might take some French colony in return for a part or for the whole of Alsace- 
Lorraine, a suggestion which historians like Vandal and de Broglie declared 
from the start to be impracticable. Fluhn’s paper, the Kolntsche Zeitung, on 
December 15 made this quite clear: “The possibility of a Franco-German rap¬ 
prochement can only arise when the word Alsace-Lorraine shall have disap¬ 
peared from the vocabulary of French statesmen and of the French press. . . . 
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Germany will persist in declining to enter upon any interchange of views so 
long as she has reason to apprehend that were any conversation opened it 
might by so much as a hint allude to a subject which for Germany is com¬ 
pletely settled.” The German ambassador at Paris, Count Munster, was also 
pretty sceptical about the whole matter. The French would, he thought, try to 
get the Germans to pull the chestnuts out of the English fire for them, and in 
addition would demand some concession in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, if 
a really sincere entente was to be effected. In this he was quite right. Delcasse, 
while avoiding official steps, did approach an influential Alsatian shipowner 
and asked whether he thought the Emperor William would consider an ex¬ 
change of Alsace-Lorraine for a French colony. The answer, of course, was 
negative, and before long the whole idea disappeared from political discussion. 
The Emperor, to be sure, still liked to toy with the idea of a continental com¬ 
bine, a dyke against British pretensions, a naval league against the mistress of 
the seas. In February iflgg he was saying to the French naval attache that the 
time had come for the Continent to unite. The French ambassador at Berlin 
was convinced that something could be done But the obstacles to such a settle¬ 
ment were too great. On both sides the governments knew it, and the whole 
flirtation might be said to have come to a close when on March 2, 1899 
Temps remarked: “France has not yet reached the point of repudiating the 
fundamental principles of her public law by passing off to the account of profit 
and loss the sacrilegious mutilation which has taken from her the flesh of her 
flesh and the purest of her blood.” 

While the question of Alsace-Lorraine still formed an insurmountable bar¬ 
rier in the way of a Franco-German reconciliation, the British were able to 
pursue their policy without serious misgivings regarding the German attitude. 
The agreement concerning the Portuguese colonies, which had been signed on 
the eve of the Fashoda crisis, came just in time to put the Berlin government 
in a friendly frame of mind. To be sure, the excitable Emperor William took 
the gloomiest view of the international situation and tried to exploit the occa¬ 
sion to strengthen his relations with the Tsar. In the drafts of the correspond¬ 
ence which passed at that time there is more evidence of jealousy and dislike 
for the British than of friendship. The Tsar did not react to the suggestions 
made to him, while the English, on their part, continued to make advances. 
Salisbury suggested to the Queen in mid-November that it would be well to 
invite the Emperor to visit England in the coming year. “ The attitude of 
France,” he wrote, “ makes it desirable that the world should believe in an 
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understanding between Germany and England.” Victoria followed up the sug¬ 
gestion in December, and before the year was out the Emperor had accepted 
the invitation with his usual enthusiasm. In a speech at Wakefield on Decem¬ 
ber 8 Chamberlain had underlined the British desire for co-operation and for 
an agreement with Germany based on common defense of common interests. 
The address had been very well received by the German press, and the German 
public no doubt shared the smug feeling that there were prophets on the right 
and prophets on the left, while Germany was the child of the world between 
them. It was both comfortable and flattering to be wooed by France and Eng¬ 
land at the same time, while relations with Russia were good.®* 

This brief review of the Franco-Russian, the Franco-German and the Anglo- 
German relationships will make it perfectly clear that when the British, having 
settled accounts with the Egyptians, were at last ready to talk with the French, 
the Pans government found itself all alone. Paul Gambon, who had taken up 
his work as ambassador at London, advised from the start that the French 
foreign office give up all claim to territory on the Nile. When the discussions 
at last got under way in February 1899 French no longer pressed even the 
claim to the Bahr-el-Ghazal area. Cambpn suggested a delimitation which 
v/ould take the Nile-Congo watershed as a basis. The proposal was, of course, 
wholly satisfactory to the British, and the agreement which was finally signed 
on March 21, 1899, ran along these lines. France was excluded from the whole 
Nile Basin, but was left Wadai and the whole Sudan region from Darfur in 
the east to Lake Chad m the west.** 

The agreement which disposed finally of the French claims in the Nile 
Valley did not, however, mark the end of the Sudan problem. We know how 
much Kitchener feared a possible clash with the Abyssinians.®® That they had 
large armies on foot was perfectly well known when the Sirdar went to meet 
Marchand at Fashoda. After Omdurman, forces had been sent up the Blue Nile 
and up the Sobat, where garrisons were established. These precautions proved 
to be somewhat superfluous, for at the very time of the Fashoda crisis King 
Menelik was obliged to devote himself to a serious revolt led by Ras Mangasha, 
the turbulent governor of Tigre. By the time this rising was suppressed, in 
February 1899, Marchand had already reached Abyssinia on his way home. The 
Franco-Abyssinian campaign was no longer a matter of practical politics. 

French writers have thought that the British meant to proceed militarily 
against Menelik, whose territorial claims extended to the Nile at Khartum. 
They believe that the outbreak of the Boer War in the autumn of 1899 alone 
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saved the King of Kings from an attack. This is probably an exaggeration. The 
English were not looking for trouble. But it is likely that the Boer War post¬ 
poned serious efforts to come to an arrangement with Menelik. We know next 
to nothing of what went on in the ensuing years. Colonel Harrington, the 
British minister at Adis Abeba, was a very able man, who seems to have suc¬ 
ceeded in drawing Menelik away from the French influence. It is said that 
Menelik never could get along with M. Lagarde, who had become the regular 
French representative, and that the African ruler was much put out by the 
high-handed activity of the Ethiopian Railway Company, which was a French 
concern. However this may have been, all we know for certain is that on May 
15, 1902 the British and the Abyssinians concluded a treaty which defined the 
eastern frontier of the Sudan. Menelik gave up his earlier claims and contented 
himself with a boundary which, in general, followed the line of the highlands. 
In view of what has been said previously of the Nile problem, it is interesting 
to note that Article III of this treaty engaged Menelik “ not to construct, or 
allow to be constructed, any work across the Blue Nile, Lake Tsana, or the 
Sobat which would arrest the flow of their waters into the Nile except in agree¬ 
ment with His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Government of the 
Soudan.” 

More difficult to deal with was the King of the Belgians, who had already 
made so much trouble for the French and the British. It will be recalled that in 
the Treaty of May 1894 the English government had leased to Leopold for the 
duration of his life a considerable strip of territory on the west bank of the Nile 
between Lake Albert and Fashoda, to say nothing of the lease to the Congo 
State of the re.st of the Bahr-cl-Ghazal region. Because of French opposition 
the King had been unable to take advantage of this lease in the area north of 
5° 30' north latitude. Now when the Marchand expedition reached Fashoda 
and the crisis between England and France ensued, Leopold came forward 
with his own solution. He suggested to the French that the Congo State be 
substituted for France in the conflict, inasmuch as the Congo had treaty 
rights in the area. The proposal was, however, at once rejected by the French 
government.®^ 

By this time the Congo forces had effectively occupied the region along the 
upper Nile. They had posts at Rejaf, Lado, Kero, Dufile and Wadelai. As soon 
as the French were ejected from Fashoda, the Congolese troops began to invade 
the more northern region. In May 1899 the British government protested 
against such action, pointing out the rights of Egypt and the rights which had 
accrued to England by conquest. There then followed years of argumentation 
between London and Brussels Leopold insisted throughout that the treaty of 

** Sir E. Hcrtslet. The Map of Afnca by Treaty (Third edition, London, 1909), II, pp. 431 ff. 
On events in Abyssinia from 1899 to 1902 sec Mori^. Htstotre de V^thtopte, II, pp. 461 ff.; Darcy; 
France et Angleterre, pp. 459 S,; Bulletin . . . de VAjrtque Franfatse, July, 1902, pp. 254-61 
January, 1903, pp. 5-10. ^ Auguste Gerard: Mhnoircs (Paris, 1928), p. 348. 
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1894 was fully valid, and quoted a despatch of Lord Salisbury to Sir Edmund 
Monson of October 6, 1898 in which he said in so many words that this agree¬ 
ment was “ in existence and full force still. It has never been cancelled and 
never been repudiated by this country.” The French, said the Belgian King, 
had obliged him to suspend the occupation of the leased area, but now that they 
had been forced to evacuate there was no reason why the operations of the 
Congo State should not be resumed. To which the British replied by claim¬ 
ing that Leopold had, in 1894, handed over the exploitation of these territories 
to the British Tropical Africa Company and the Anglo-Bclgian Africa Com¬ 
pany without taking guarantees for their treatment of the natives; that, in ac¬ 
tual fact, nothing had been done to occupy or administer the region, inasmuch 
as the Congo State had given them up in the treaty signed with France in 
August 1894; that, indeed, the whole British-Congo Treaty of May 1894 had 
fallen flat when Leopold, at Germany’s behest, had given up Article III (leas¬ 
ing the twenty-five kilometer strip between Lakes Tanganyika and Albert Ed¬ 
ward to England), and had thus deprived England of the one gain she was to 
make in return for the lease of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

In rebuttal of these arguments the Belgian King pointed out that the French- 
Congo Treaty of 1894 was, so far as Britain was concerned, a res inter altos acta 
and had no bearing on the dispute. Furthermore, he stressed the point that in 
the agreement of May 1894 what the British wanted most was not the twenty- 
five kilometer strip, but the recognition, by the Congo government, of the Brit¬ 
ish sphere of influence, and this they had secured. 

One can hardly resist the conviction, after reading the documents, that the 
logic and the right was on the side of Leopold. But it had been shown over and 
over again in the course of the struggle for the Nile that logic and right were 
of secondary importance. We need not pursue this subject in all its minute 
details. Leopold offered to submit the matter to arbitration, but the London 
government rejected the proposal. Instead it made the King a compromise offer 
in 1902. In return for the cancellation of the leases of 1894 the British govern¬ 
ment was prepared to cede to the Congo State in full sovereignty a block of 
territory bounded on the east by the Yei River, on the north by parallel 6° 30' 
north latitude, and on the west by the Nilc-Congo watershed. In order to make 
this scheme comprehensible it should be pointed out that the River Yei is a 
confluent of the Nile on the left side. It flows roughly south to north and is, 
at 6*^ 30' north latitude, about ninety to one hundred miles west of the Nile. In 
other words, the point of the British suggestion was that Leopold should agree 
to the Congo State’s being cut off from the Nile, with a frontier removed by a 
hundred miles from the great river. 

Leopold rejected this proposal, and matters began to drift toward a crisis. 
The British had begun to re-occupy the French posts in the Bahr-el-Ghazal and 
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Belgian expeditions began to push up into the disputed area. There was every 
prospect that another Fashoda crisis would ensue, but ultimately an agreement 
was come to on May 9, 1906, after the British had cut Leopold’s communica¬ 
tions by way of the Nile. Leopold gave up his claims to the Bahr-el-Ghazal lease, 
but was given, for the duration of his life, the so-called Lado Enclave, that is, 
the area along the left bank of the Nile from Mahagi on Lake Albert northward 
to 5^ 30' and westward to the 30th meridian and the Nile-Congo watershed. 
In this treaty, too, one can find the inevitable water clause. Article III specifies 
that the government of the Congo State shall “ not construct, or allow to be 
constructed any work on or near the Semliki or Isango River, which would 
diminish the volume of water entering Lake Albert, except in agreement with 
the Soudanese Government.” 

With these concluding arrangements the great struggle for the Nile came to a 
close; the whole course of the river, from its sources in the central African lakes 
to the sea, was under British or Anglo-Egyptian control, and after the death of 
Leopold the territory of no other power extended to within a hundred miles 
of it. More than perhaps any other great international problem in the pre-war 
period this question of the control of the Nile had the quality of an epic. You 
have here issues of primary importance, you have grand conceptions, and you 
have a rivalry drawn out over more than a decade and marked at every stage 
by drama, daring and heroism. 

Despite the immense literature on the subject and the undeniable excellence 
of much that has been written upon it, no study has yet treated it adequately in 
all its multitudinous aspects. Its complexity is simply baffling and the many 
contradictions on all sides only serve to enhance the confusion. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances a brief resume may not be taken amiss. The cjuestion as such has its 
beginning about the year 1889. At that time the situation was still essentially 
what it had been five years previously, when the British practically obliged the 
Egyptian government to evacuate the Sudan with the clearly expressed idea that 
it should be allowed to revert to the native chiefs. The Egyptians, who knew 
the significance of the Sudan for Egypt, never got over this move. In a memo¬ 
randum of December 1888 Riaz Pasha wrote rather eloquently: “No one will 
deny, so clear and evident a proposition is it, that the Nile is the life of Egypt. 
Now the Nile means the Soudan, and nobody will doubt that the bonds and 

Text in Hertilet, Third edition, II, no. 165. The most important material on this dispute 
was published in the Deutsches Kolomalblatt, June i, 1916, pp. 135-61: “ Aus den Arthivcn dcs 
Belgischen Kolonialministcnums, III. Das Lado und Bahr-cLGhazal-Pachtgcbict des Kongostaates,” 
especially pp. 149-59. See also the highly interesting Belgian memorandum of 1899 published by 
Th. Simar: “Leopold II et Ic Soudan” {Congo, November, 1924, pp. 506-28), pp. 509-19. There 
is some discussion of the problem in A J Wauters* Histotre Politique du Congo Beige (Brussels, 
1911), chap, xxix; in Fritz Masoin: Histotre de Vitat Independant du Congo (Namur, 1913), II, 
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connections which unite Egypt to the Soudan are as inseparable as those which 
unite the soul to the body.” But the British officials had not changed their 
minds. Cromer stated emphatically: “ There is not now and since the destruction 
of General Hicks’ army there never has been, any serious idea of deliberately 
adopting a policy involving the reconqucst of the Soudan by force of arms.” 
Or again: “I have pointed out over and over again during the last five years 
that the true interests of Egypt are not to reconquer, but to trade with the 
Soudan.” 

What, then, brought about the change? There were two distinct reasons. 
In the first place, the unusually low Nile of 1888 led to much talk of the 
possibility of interference with Nile water beyond the frontiers of Egypt. It 
was then that Sir Samuel Baker wrote his highly interesting letters to the 
Times. Their effect can hardly be doubted, as echoes of them can be found in 
most writings on the subject in the ensuing years. The growing need of summer 
water in Egypt raised, at the same time, the problem of further storage of water. 
The Aswan Dam came under discussion, but already engineers were beginning 
to talk of the possibility of storing water at Lake Tsana in Abyssinia or at Lake 
Albert or Victoria in central Africa. All this quite naturally resulted in a 
growing conviction that the upper Nile was of vital importance to Egypt and 
that, under no circumstances, could another power be permitted to secure con¬ 
trol of these areas. 

Now it was at this very time that the danger of such foreign interference in 
the Sudan became real. With the death of King John of Abyssinia in 1889 
Menclik came to the throne. The Italians had concluded with him the Treaty 
of Uccialli and were preparing to establish a protectorate over a country which 
claimed and always had claimed territory extending to Khartum and the Nile. 
Everyone knew that the Mahdist power was on the down-grade and that, if it 
did not soon collapse, it could easily be defeated. There was no knowing, then, 
whether the Italians might not become a factor in the Sudan problem. But 
they were not the only ones. In east Africa the Germans were uncomfortably 
active and in this very same year, 1889, Peters was pushing inland to Lake 
Victoria. The hectic enterprises of the British East Africa Company and the 
hasty negotiations with the Germans in the spring of 1890 indicate plainly 
enough how seriously this aspect of the problem was viewed in London. 

In the Anglo-German Treaty of 1890 and in the AngloTtalian Treaty of 
1891 the danger from Germany and Italy was removed. Neither power, hence¬ 
forth, would extend its claims and activities into the Nile Basin. The British 
themselves then embarked on the work of establishing their own control over 
the upper Nile. For years the country was exercised by the Uganda problem, 
which in the end became the great test case of imperialism and led to the mortal 
split in the Liberal party and to the definitive victory of the Liberal Imperialists. 

^ Egypt No. / (i 88 g), no. 35, indosurc. 
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Uganda was retained and before long Unyoro was conquered. British officers 
appeared on the right bank of the upper Nile and stations were established. 

In the meanwhile a serious menace had appeared on the left bank. King 
Leopold, sovereign of the Congo State, had really been the first to move. For 
the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, sponsored by him, aimed primarily at the 
removal of the last Egyptian governor and the acquisition of his Equatorial 
Province by Leopold. Now in the years 1891-1894 Belgian forces were over¬ 
running the whole Equatorial Province, and before long the French were 
joining in the rush for the Nile. At Paris there had been high hopes that the 
Gladstone government, which came into power in 1892, would evacuate Egypt. 
Rosebery had blasted these hopes in no uncertain way. It was clear that not 
even the Liberals would fulfill the oft-repeated British promises. It was just 
at this moment that President Carnot became acquainted with the report of 
M. Prompt, who suggested that a power in command of the upper Nile could 
build barrages which, if opened, could drown out the whole of Egypt. It is 
perfectly obvious that the French had no idea of committing so monstrous an 
atrocity. But they did see that if they were in a position to make the threat, the 
British would be forced to reopen the question of evacuating Egypt. Whatever 
may have been said later of French objects in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, it is beyond 
dispute that the original plans were intended to secure for France an effective 
“ talking point ” with respect to the Egyptian question. 

The British had protested against the activities of Leopold. When the French 
began to push into the Nile area the matter became more serious. Ultimately, in 
order to shut the door on the French, the British government leased the terri¬ 
tory in question to Leopold. The French protested and, probably because of the 
German protests regarding another clause of the British-Congo Treaty, were 
able to force Leopold to eschew activity in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. The British did 
nothing to support their lessee. In the treaty of August 1894 the Belgian King 
was obliged to accept the French terms. 

The rest of the story we need not repeat. French plans and the collapse of 
the Italian-Abyssinian front induced the British to decide on the reconquest 
of the Sudan from the north, though Salisbury had always hoped the matter 
could wait until the Mombasa Railway was finished to Lake Victoria and troops 
could be brought up from the south. So what happened in the end was that 
the British pushed up the Nile from Wady-Half a and Dongola to Khartum 
while the French were advancing from the Atlantic through the French Congo 
and the Belgian Congo and at the same time organizing a complementary 
movement in conjunction with the Abyssinians. After the Battle of Omdurman 
a crisis was inevitable and the Fashoda affair ensued. 

Knowing the deep significance of the problem and realizing all its ramifica¬ 
tions, we can see now that the British could not yield. Their warnings to France 
had been absolutely sincere. The trouble was that the British position was 
legally weak. The levity with which one argument was discarded in favor of 
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another is truly astounding. Unfortunately for the French their own policy 
and arguments also lacked continuity and consistency. But we can leave the 
debate to the jurists. From the standpoint of diplomacy so much is clear: that 
nothing further could he gained by argument. The time for the uhifna ratio had 
come. The British were prepared to fight. Some, it seems, were rather anxious 
to fight, knowing full well the superiority of the British naval forces and the 
helplessness of France, wracked as she was by the domestic crisis of the Dreyfus 
affair. The outcome of the conflict was a foregone conclusion. France ended by 
recalling Marchand and by abandoning all claims to the whole Bahr-el-Ghazal 
region. After which the British proceeded to evict Leopold, who had an in¬ 
dubitable claim to a lease of the territory, a claim which the British themselves 
held up to the French in the course of the Fashoda debate. Here again the rights 
and wrongs did not play any role. Leopold was forced to give in by the stoppage 
of his communications on the Nile by the British. Once again it was a matter 
of force majeiire. And it should not be forgotten that the British, through clever 
financial and military manipulation of the Sudan campaign, had established, 
or claimed to have established, an indubitable right to joint administration in 
the Sudan. So long as they remained there the Egyptian question was settled. 
Even in our own day the independence of Egypt is a mere illusion so long as 
the British continue in the Sudan. 

From the angle of European international relations veiy little need be said 
about the Fashoda crisis. France was all alone, for the Russians, with their atten¬ 
tion focussed on the Far East, had no stomach for African adventure. They 
felt that the French had deserted them in the Near Eastern crisis of the winter 
of 1896-1(897 and they took their revenge. The Franco-Russian Alliance had 
reached its nadir The Russians kept it up because of its financial value and 
because it more or less guaranteed them a well-behaved Germany. The French 
stood by it because for them it was the keystone of security in Europe and they 
could not dispense with it. But the illusions of the honeymoon period were 
all gone. Even in 1(898 the Radicals and Socialists, who had little use for auto¬ 
cratic Russia, were talking of the need of a general understanding with Eng¬ 
land. The harsh tone of the British in the Fashoda crisis, and the uncompro¬ 
mising attitude of the British government made the entente cordiale for the 
time being a pious hope and little more. But the lines of the future were already 
being marked out. 

The much discussed Franco-German reconciliation and the continental coali¬ 
tion against Britain were hardly more than extravagant fancies in 1898 and 1899. 
In hranee the whole idea was a counsel of despair. Hard-headed reactionaries 
and militarists, in general the Anti-Dreyfusards, championed a union with the 
strong military monarchies. No doubt the revenge feeling generally was gradu¬ 
ally diminishing, but still the reconciliation between the two great nations was 
a long way off. Good Frenchmen would not have considered it without having 
been first given some satisfaction in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine This fact in 
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itself ruined all prospects of the scheme, for the Germans would not for a 
moment entertain the suggestion of returning even part of the concjuercd 
provinces. Why should they^ Their position in international affairs was never 
better. With England they had come to some sort of modus vivendi. The Lon¬ 
don government much resented what was called the German policy of black¬ 
mail, but it had seen the need for accepting it. Germany had been admitted to a 
share in the future Portuguese colonial spoils. In other words, the Germans felt 
very smug, sitting in the middle, as they did, while the Anglo-Russian, Anglo- 
French antagonisms raged around. It was the ideal setting for the Holstein 
policy of having two irons in the fire, a policy which Riilow adopted in full 
The foreign minister defined Germany’s stand[)oint during the crisis as one 
of careful abstention. Germany would maintain friendly relations with all 
parties, but would pursue an independent policy, avoiding all attempts to enlist 
her on the one side or the other. So the Fashoda affair ended without any 
fundamental dislocation in the established international system. The Franco- 
Russian Alliance still existed, though relations had cooled. England still main¬ 
tained her isolation, but the tension in Anglo-French relations had grown very 
great. In the succeeding years it was to be one of the prime factors in European 
diplomacy. The leading question came to be the question whether Germany 
could be brought to join the anti-British group without reservations. 
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Vlrgniol, Camille: “ Les origines de la mission Marchand ’* {Revue de France, 
August I, 1936, pp. 420-434; August 15, 1936, pp. 630-645; September i, 1936, 
pp. 112-129). most thorough studies of the problem, unfortunately 
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Rlnouvin, Pii rrl: “ Les origines de I’expedition de P'achoda ” {Revue historique, 
CC, October-December, 1948). 
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Kennldy, a. L.: “ P'ashoda ” {Ouaiterly Review, CCLXXXVl, April, 1948, pp. 
145-161). A general review, of no great importance. 

Porter, Charles W.: The Catcer of Theophile Deleasse. Philadelphia, 1936. 356 
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Mantoux, Paul: “The Debut of M. Paul Cambon in England, 1899-1903” (in 
Coville, Alfred and Tempcrlcy, Harold. Studies in Anglo-Ftench History. Cam¬ 
bridge, 1935, pp. i43-i5()). I'hc part of Cambon in effecting the Anglo-French 
settlement. Based chiefly on unpublished French documents. 

Anonymous: “ Paul Cambon a Londres et les preliminaires de rEntentc Cordiale ” 
{Revue de Pat is, April i, 1937, pp. 545-564). A chapter from the book listed in 
the next entry. 

(Cambon, IIinri): Paul Cambon, ambassadeur dc France, 184^-1^24, par un 
diplomatc. Paris, 1937. 323 pp. A general biography of Cambon, based on family 
correspondence. 

Cataluccio, Francesco: “La polilica di Marchese Visconti-Venosta ” {Rassegna 
di politica intci nazionale. III [2], December, 1936, pp. 887-912). An important 
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France. 

Bittner, Ludwig: “ Neue Beitriige zur Haltung Kaiser Wilhelms II in der Fasho- 
dafrage ” {Historische Zcitsehi ijt, CLXII, 1940, pp. 540-550). Quotes unpublished 
Austrian documents to show that the Emperor encouraged the British to expect 
German benevolence in the event of an Anglo-French conflict. 
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Peace Dreams and Political Realities 




A DVOCATES OF PEACE AND PROPONENTS OF THE IDEA OF INTERNATIONAL 
ZA co-operation regard the year 1899 as marking the opening of a new 
jL JL era in human history, for in May of that year the first peace conference 
opened its sessions at The Hague. This Conference, they say, was “ in germ the 
true Parliament of Man.*’ “ The dream of the prophets and the songs of the 
poets here found their first partial realization in plain prose.” 

For the historian of European diplomacy it is no easy task to put it into the 
proper setting. The last years of the century were marked by the great Fashoda 
crisis, by the Spanish-American War, by the ruthless assault of the powers 
upon China, and by the beginning of the Boer War. No doubt about it, the 
atmosphere of Europe was a warlike atmosphere in which talk of peace and 
disarmament was bound to sound like hypocrisy. How is one to integrate 
the episode of the Hague conference with the manifestations of exuberant 
imperialism ? 

Fortunately sufficient material is now available to enable us to speak with 
reasonable authority about the political aspects of the First Hague Peace Con¬ 
ference. Its origins must be sought in the growing movements for peace and 
disarmament which marked the last decade of the century. There had been, 
especially in England and America, an impressive “ peace crusade ” in the years 
of the mid-century, a movement typical of the humanitarian ideas of that period. 
Less was heard of peace in the stormy decades from 1870 to 1890, but the tre¬ 
mendous development of armies and armaments in those years made a revival 
of the movement almost inevitable. There was, on many sides, a feeling that, 
apart from the horrors of war itself, the cost of preparation for war was so 
enormous that sufficient funds could no longer be found for urgent social 
reforms. With the organization of the Interparliamentary Union in 1889 the 
demand for action, especially the demand for the extension of international 
arbitration, became a regular thing. The modern movement for peace may be 
said to date roughly from that time.^ 

' I quote from the preface of Andrew D. White: The first Hague Conference (Boston, 1912), 
which is a reprint of part of White’s Autobiography, issued by the World Peace Foundation. 

* The literature on the history of the peace movement is still pathetically inadequate. The best 
•angle treatment seems to me to be Christian L. Lange: “ Histoire dc la Doctrine Pacifiquc ct de son 
Influence tur le D^veloppement du Droit International" {Academic de Droit International, Recueil 
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582 EARLY SCHEMES FOR DISARMAMENT 

Considering the financial strain of modern armament, it is not to be won- 
dcred at that European statesmen turned their attention to the problem. One 
of the most cynical and disillusioned of them, Lord Salisbury, appears to have 
had the matter at heart for some time. He is said to have had a memorandum 
worked out in 1888, and on various occasions he warned Europe of the danger 
in his Guild Hall speeches, notably in Novenaber 1897* Lord Rosebery, who 
prided himself on the continuance of Salisbury’s policies when the Liberals were 
in power, shared the convictions of the older statesman in this matter. In April 
1894 ^ conference of the representatives of all the Free Churches in London 
drew up a memorial asking the government to take the initiative in bringing 
the matter before the powers. Many religious leaders and many heads of labor 
organizations signed the memorial, to say nothing of eighty members of par¬ 
liament. When presented to Lord Rosebery, at that time prime minister, it 
bore no less than ^5,000 signatures.'^ 

Rosebery appears to have taken the m.ittcr up without delay, for he began 
conversations with the Russian ambassador, M. dc Staal, suggesting that Alex¬ 
ander III, as the greatest guarantor of peace in Europe, should summon an 
international conference to discuss the c|ucstion of limitation or reduction of 
armaments. The English army, he pointed out, was too small to allow England 
to speak authoritatively. We do not know what the Russian reply to these pro¬ 
posals was, but it is clear from the marginal notes of Alexander III that, much 
as he desired peace, he regarded the suggestion as somewhat utopian and 
suspected that the advances of Rosebery were designed to drive a wedge into 
the newly formed Franco-Riissian Alliance.Only England,” he noted, “ would 
benefit, for her army is insignificant while her navy is powerful, and England 
would never consider a reduction of her fleet.” * 

The question of limitation of armaments came up again in Russian official 
circles in the spring of 1898. On March 13 the minister of war. General Kuro- 
patkin, spoke to the Tsar and wrote to the foreign minister, Count Muraviev, of 
the difficulties presented by the introduction of rapid-firing field artillery in the 
German army (the French had adopted the famous 75 mm. piece in 1896). The 
new German guns, Kuropatkin pointed out, could fire six shells per minute, 
compared with the single shell per minute fired by the Russian. This situation 

Cours, XIII, 1926, pp. 175-422), especially pp. 389 fl ; see alho his Die Inter pat lamentdrische 
Union und die Entwtckjtnng des Volkcrrechts (Kiel, 1927)- Much may be learned, too, from G. Olphc- 
Galliard. Morale des Nations (Pans, 1920); Alfred H Fried Hand hitch der Fiiedenshewegung 
(Leipzig, 1911), and Hans Wehberg- Die Internationale Beschran^ttng dei Rustungen (Stuttgart, 
1919), part A A good general survey is Arthur C. F. Beales: The History of Peace (New York, 1931) 
William T Stead, in the Review of Renews, September 15. 1898, pp. 293-7; Frederic Whyte: 
The Life of William T. Stead (New York, n d.), II, pp 122 ff 

* Stead, loc cit, discusses Rosebery’s advances to Russia, and claims that the outbreak of war 
between China and Japan, followed by the death of Alexander, put an end to the discussion. The 
correspondence may now be found in A Meyendorff- Corre<pondance DtpJomatujue de M. dc Staal 
(Pans, 1929), II, pp. 241-9, and the Tsar’s comments are given in L. Tclcshev; “ K Istorii Pcrvoi 
Gaagskoi Konferentsii ” {Krasnyi Arhjilv, L-LI, 1932, pp, 64-96), pp. 74 ff. 
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led the general to point out that the race for armaments had reached an un¬ 
precedented and phantastic stage, which could end only in war or in a move for 
limitation. The moment seemed to him opportune for approaching the Austrian 
government, which was faced with the same problem and which, like the 
Russian, was hard up for funds. Each country saw before it the prospect of in¬ 
troducing a new weapon at the cost of some fifty million dollars, only to sec it 
antiquated before many years had passed. He therefore suggested an agreement 
with Austria providing that for ten years neither would introduce a rapid- 
firing field piece. 

It is said that Count Witte, the Russian finance minister, refused to assign 
the funds necessary for the introduction of the new weapon and that he was the 
driving force behind the idea of a general conference to check competitive 
armaments for a given period. Witte makes this claim himself and foreign 
diplomats at the time suspected that the real reason for the Tsar’s generous 
gesture was to be found in th< finance mmister’s inability to raise the money 
for further equipment.'^ 

In any event, the foreign minister took up the idea with some enthusiasm. 
He thought of drawing all the continental powers together in a ten-year holi¬ 
day, and contemplated with glee the resulting isolation of England. In a memo¬ 
randum dated April 5 he reca[)itulated the arguments in favor of limitation 
of armaments and pointed out that Austria could not be expected to make a 
separate agreement without Germany. On the other hand it was fairly certain 
that a proposal for general international action would meet with the support 
of both Austria and Italy. England and France would probably be sympathetic. 
Muraviev therefore suggested a conference to discuss, not so much limitation 
of armaments, which would he difficult to control, but limitation of forces and 
of budgets, and furtheimore an agreement to settle international disputes by 
arbitration rather than by war. The moment, he pointed out, was peculiarly 
favorable for Russia, inasmuch as she had just acquired her port in the Far 
East and an agreement not to increase forces would leave Russia her great 
preponderance.® 

This memorandum, which appears to have been the work of M. Easily, an 
official of the foreign office who was genuinely interested in the cause of dis¬ 
armament and peace, seems to have been approved by the Tsar, who gave 
instructions to draw up a suitable note for submission to the powers. But for 
unknown reasons there was considerable delay. It was only in July that the Tsar 

• E. J. Dillon: The Eclipse of Russia (London, 1918), pp 269 f!.; The Memoirs of Count Witte 
(New York, 1921), pp. 96-7, Die Grosse Vohtik, XV, nos. 4216, 4232, 4251; British Documents on 
the Origins of the War, I, nos. 263, 271. The whole matter is discussed in some detail in August 
Junk: Die Machte auf der Eistcn flaaget Friedensl^onferenz (Leipzig, 1928), pp. 2-13. 

• Tclcshcv, op. cit., pp. 74 fT ; Idem: “ Noviyc Matcnaly o Ga.igskoi Mirnoi Konfcrcntsii 1899 
g.** {Ktasnyi Ar\hiv, LIV-V, 1932, pp. 49-79), pp. 55 6 This and other documents in the Tclcshev 
articles have been translated into German and published in the Berliner Monatshefte, June, 1933, 
pp. 571-80; July, 1933 » PP- 679-92; April, 1934* PP- 320-32. 
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showed Kuropatkin the draft of a note suggesting a conference, which had bed! 
worked out in the foreign office. There would seem to have been some oppo¬ 
sition to the scheme in the foreign office itself/ It may be that Easily and one of 
his colleagues, Priklonsky, brought about a favorable decision. These two gen¬ 
tlemen had both been stationed at Budapest in 1896 during the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union, and the latter had at that time drawn up a memo¬ 
randum which he exhumed in 1898 and which is said to have influenced Lams- 
dorfl and Muraviev.® The better known story has it that the Tsar was so im¬ 
pressed by the great six-volume book on war by Ivan Bloch, which appeared 
at this time, that he took the initiative. Witte always denied quite stoutly that 
Bloch had anything to do with it, and I think we may assume that if he did 
have influence it must have been indirect and secondary. The Russian materials 
which we now have show conclusively that sentiment had very little to do with 
the formulation of the Russian policy.® 

I should like to suggest that in the consideration of the origins of the peace 
manifesto of August 24, 1898 some thought should be given to the importance 
of the international situation at that time. Russia had become involved in a 
serious dispute with England regarding the control of certain Chinese railways. 
The whole matter will have to be discussed in greater detail later, in connexion 
with the development of the general Far Eastern problem, but it may be re¬ 
marked here that the tension had reached such a point that on August 18 the 
British ambassador at St. Petersburg told Muraviev that refusal to yield might 
lead to serious international complications.” The Russians were distinctly 
frightened by the strong stand taken by the British, and obviously feared an 
attack in the Far East which might jeopardize all the gains made in past years. 
Muraviev therefore raised the question whether it would not be wiser to seek 
an agreement with the British, whereupon the Tsar commented: “Peace is 
more important than anything else, unless our honor is touched.” 

It was probably to counteract the danger of a clash in the Far East that the 
Imperial communication was handed to the representatives of foreign powers 

^ W. T. Stead: La Chronique de la Conjercncc de la Haye (The Hague, 1899), P* 8, and the 
apparently trustworthy account of Komarov, one of the ofHcials of the foreign office, as given in Die 
Grosse PoltUk, XV, no. 4350. 

® M Priklonsky: “Die Vorgcschichte dcr Ersten Haagcr Fncdcnskonfcrcnz’’ (Fried enswarte, 
May, 1929, pp. 129 ff); this is the explanation which Hans Wchberg says was given him by several 
high officials of the Russian foreign office; sec his Die Intematwnale Beschr&nkung der Rustungen, 
pp. 173 ff.; his statement in Das Wer\ des Vntersuchungsausschusses der Verfassunggebenden Deut- 
(chen Nationalversammlung, Series I, vol. V (Berlin, 1929), pp. 5-6; and his most recent essay: 

“ La Contribution dcs Conferences de la Paix de la Haye au Progr^s du Droit International ” 
(Academic de Droit International, Recuetl des Cours, XXXVII, 1931, pp. 533-669), pp. 544-6. 

® Bertha von Suttner: Die Haager Friedenskpnjerenzen, Tagebuchbldtter (Leipzig, 1901), p. 
19, and Alfred H. Fried: Handbuch dcr Frtedensbewegung, II, pp. 134 ff., as well as Komarov (Die 
Grosse Politik, XV, no. 4350) asserted the importance of Bloch, who was said to have been received 
at tins time by the Tsar. Witte’s denial in Die Grosse Politif^, XV, no. 4251, and in his Memoirs. 

Teleshcv: “K Istorii Pervoi Gaagskoi Konferentsii “ (loc. cit.), p. 67; A. Popov; ** Anglo- 
Russkoe Soglashenic o Razdcle Kitaiia, 1899 g.” (Krasnyt Ar\hiv, XXV, 1927, pp. 111—34), pp, 
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at St. Petersburg on August 24, 1898. The document itself was couched in the 
most general terms. It reviewed the growth of the desire for peace and the 
military preparations that had been made to ensure it. Despite their great cost, 
armaments had not given the desired security: 

“ Hundreds of millions are devoted to acquiring terrible engines of destruction 
which, though to-day regarded as the last word of science, are destined to-morrow 
to lose all value in consequence of some fresh discovery in the same field. . . . 
The economic crises, due in great part to the system of armaments a outrance, 
and the continual danger which lies in this massing of war material, are trans¬ 
forming the armed peace of our days into a crushing burden, which the peoples 
have more and more difficulty in bearing. It appears evident then that if this 
state of things were prolonged it would inevitably lead to the very cataclysm 
which it is desired to avert, and the horrors of which make every thinking man 
shudder in advance.” 

The Tsar therefore proposed the meeting of a conference to occupy itself with 
this grave problem. 

Nicholas could not have devised a move better calculated to dumbfound the 
diplomatic and political circles of Europe. His manifesto struck his French allies 
like a thunderbolt. They had not been consulted in the matter and feared from 
the outset that a peace conference might end in a reaffirmation of the peace as 
fixed by the Treaty of Frankfurt. The stock of the Franco-Riissian Alliance bad 
already reached a very low point, and popular dissatisfaction was openly ex¬ 
pressed in the newspapers. The Temps, generally regarded as the mouthpiece 
of the foreign office, wrote: “ Until the injustice of 1871 has been rectified, until 
France has re-estahlished the past at the risk of her very existence, until she 
has assured the future, the true heirs of the Revolution cannot subscribe to the 
principles of Count Muraviev.” The Autonte was even more bitter: “The 
initiative of the Tsar leads to the saddest consequences for France and deprives 
her of the last hopes. We did not go to St. Petersburg to accept a policy of 
resignation. We do not need to go to that capital in order to lay down our 
arms. Berlin has for a long time desired nothing better than to do business 
with us on that basis.” 

Delcasse himself made no secret of his disillusionment. He told the Russian 
ambavssador that France would follow the Tsar’s lead as soon as a definite pro¬ 
gram for the conference were submitted. France, he said, had carefully observed 
the Treaty of Frankfurt, despite her feelings about it. Thereby she had clearly 
shown her love of peace. To demand more of her would be unjust. France could 
not recognize anew or approve the theft of her territory, for which she still suf¬ 
fered. It was only after Muraviev had assured the French ambassador at St. 

Quoted by Junk, op. cit., p. 25. For the French attitude see further Nicolas Notovitch: La 
Padficafton de VEurope (Paris, 1899). especially chap lii; Sir Thomas Barclay: Thirty Tears (Boston, 
* 9 I 4 )» P* 1495 Grosse Politth, XV, nos. 4227, 4230, 4231; British Documents, I, no. 262; and 
the Belgian reports in Zur EuropSucktn Politic (Berfin, 1919), I, pp. 35-6. 
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Petersburg that the Russians had no thought of disarming but only of limiting 
armaments, and that political questions would not be raised in any form at the 
conference that Delcasse declared himself satisfied. 

Even then it appeared to the Russian authorities desirable to placate the 
Paris government. Kuropatkin and Muraviev as well as Witte visited the 
French capital in October, at the very height of the Fashoda crisis. The Russian 
war minister found military circles in Paris very dejected. After twenty-seven 
years of efTort in armaments they saw themselves before the possibility of losing 
everything, even their hopes for the ultimate recovery of the lost provinces. 
Military men even began to doubt the permanence of the convention with 
Russia of 1893. It took no small effort to convince them that the French had not 
been consulted simply because that would have given the proposal the appear¬ 
ance of a Franco-Russian program, which the powers of the Triple Alliance 
would have rejected out of hand. Russia, insisted Kuropatkin, had no thought 
of jeopardizing the alliance with France, of reaffirming the Treaty of Frank¬ 
furt, or of interfering with French armaments past or present. The French were 
ultimately satisfied that the whole scheme was quite innocuous, but President 
Faure closed his conversation with the Russian war minister with the remark: 

We French have our own problems and the conference will naturally not aim 
at disturbing us in the solution of these problems.” 

It was perfectly clear from the outset that the Russian proposal would fall 
flat unless Germany, the most powerful continental state, agreed to participate 
in the work of the conference. The Tsar therefore appealed specially to his 
friend the Kaiser for support. William was quite ready to recognize the benevo¬ 
lent intentions of his younger colleague, but regarded the whole business as 
pure Utopia. For years, he noted, Russia had been piling armaments on arma¬ 
ments, and had been building railways for purely strategical purposes. Re¬ 
cently she had embarked upon a great naval construction program And all 
this time the country had been suffering from crop failure, famine and disease. 
Now that Russia no longer found it possible to borrow money in Paris her 
finances were giving out and she was anxious to stop other powers from getting 
ahead of her in a military way. 

This estimate was more accurate and more fair than perhaps even the Em¬ 
peror realized. It did not, however, determine the German attitude. Both the 
Emperor and Btilow were eager not to estrange Russia. They did not want to 
serve as the shoal on which the Russian project should be wrecked, but hoped 
that the opposition of the English would serve that purpose. William therefore 
replied at once to Nicholas’ appeal, complimenting the Tsar on his love of man¬ 
kind, declaring that “ honour will henceforth be lavished upon you by the whole 
world, even should the practical part fail through the difficulties of the detail,” 

1* The documents arc printed by Teleshcv: " K Istorii Pcrvoi Gaagskoi Konfcrentsii,” pp. 80-9. 
On Muravievs conversations there is no mateiial beyond the account which he gave shortly after¬ 
ward to the German ambassador at Vienna {Die Grosse Politi/^, XV, no 4231). 
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and promising that the German government would give the matter its most 
serious attention 

Of the official British response to the peace rescript little can be said. Balfour, 
who was acting as foreign minister in Salisbury’s absence, gave vague assurances 
of sympathy, but it was not until late in October that the English government 
officially agreed to attend the conference. The foreign office first assured itself 
that no current political issues, like the Chinese or Egyptian questions, would 
be raised. Salisbury, indeed, made it clear to the German ambassador that he 
regarded the whole program as “ not serious.” Even if there were a limitation 
of armament it would be practically impossible to ensure its enforcement.^'* 

English public opinion was distinctly divided. The tradition of humani* 
tarianism and peace was strongly rooted in the country. Several churchmen, a 
number of prominent Liberal leaders, and the Trade Union Congress came 
out in favor of the peace program almost at once. William T. Stead, the well- 
known editor of the Review of Reviews, who incidentally might be described 
as the father of modern British naval programs because of his great agitation 
in 1884, at once championed the good cause. He was an almost fanatical Rus- 
sophil as well as a lover of peace, and threw himself wholeheartedly into the 
organization of a great “ peace crusade.” In the autumn of 1898 he made a tour 
of the European capitals and was received by the Tsar at Livadia. Nothing much 
came of the Peace Crusade, as Stead himself had to admit that opinion on the 
Continent was not prepared for it. In England however a goodly number of 
town meetings were held. The churches and the labor organizations generally 
backed the movement.^® 

While Stead tried to mobilize British opinion through an elaborate campaign 
of agitation, a great many leaders of political thought remained aloof. There 
was in England a good deal of resentment and suspicion of Russia, especially 
over Far Eastern affairs. The Tsar’s appeal was described in some of the leading 
journals as pure hypocrisy and as a rather thinly veiled ruse by which Russia 
hoped to gain time to prepare herself better. Some writers were not at all sure 
that armaments were ruining Europe (they pointed to the prosperity of Ger¬ 
many and France), and others were by no means convinced that war was neces¬ 
sarily or always an evil. It would be as wrong to ignore the strong militaristic 
streak in England as to attempt to deny the force of the pacifist current.^* 

Dte Grosse PoUuk, XV, nos 4216-22 

Die Grosse XV, nos. 4220, 4237. 

The story may be followed in the files of the Review of Reviews for the autumn of 1898 and 
the spring of 1899, but see further Whyte: Ufe of Stead, II, pp. 129-50. 

William E. H. Lecky, in his Democracy and Liberty (New edition, London, 1899) called 
attention to the growing popularity of conscription and the cult of the military virtues. See further 
the following articles: Sidney Low: “Should Europe Disarm?” {Nineteenth Century, October, 
1898); Soldier “The Tsar’s Appeal for Peace” {Contemporary Review, October, 1898), Arnold 
White: “The Tsar’s Manifesto” {National Review, October, 1898); Sir Henry Howorth: “Plain 
Words about the Tsar’s New Gospel of Peace” {Nineteenth Century, February, 1899); Edward 
Markwick: “Is War an Unnecessary Evil? ” {New Century Review, February, 1899); Diplomaticut: 
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Enough has been said, without going into further detail, to show that the 
idealism and love of mankind with which Nicholas II was credited played littk 
if any part in the elaboration of the famous peace rescript. The document sprang 
from decidedly realistic and practical needs of the Russian government. It struck 
the world with amazement and bewilderment. There were, of course, plenty 
of people, including statesmen, who saw the dangers of the armed peace, but 
very few of them considered limitation of armaments feasible, and there was, 
from the very outset, widespread suspicion of Russia’s motives — fear of a 
political ruse, dread of the raising of political issues and apprehension lest the 
conference might result in a general conflict rather than in the guarantee 
of peace. 

The Russian statesmen themselves seem to have had little hope of realizing 
their plans. The great Fashoda crisis led to a violent outburst of bellicosity in 
England and to naval preparations on an unprecedented scale. It was generally 
assumed in Europe that war would break out before the end of the year. It was, 
indeed, an inauspicious moment to talk of limitation of armaments or of inter¬ 
national action for peace. In view of this situation Muraviev all but decided to 
send out a circular asking whether the powers considered the time opportune 
for a conference, but a sympathetic reference in the German Emperor’s speech 
from the throne in December made it seem desirable to reconsider the decision. 
The Russians were anxious lest the Germans go over entirely to the British 
side or join an English-American-Japanese coalition for Far Eastern action. 
Witte expatiated to the German ambassador on the folly of the continental 
states in arming against each other, while England was steadily enlarging her 
fleet, “ the only important weapon for future world domination.” The sensible 
thing to do, he argued, would be for Europe to suspend land armaments and 
save Its money for naval construction. Muraviev therefore decided to arrange 
a conference of ambassadors at St. Petersburg to discuss the opportuneness of 
a larger meeting and the elaboration of a program. His memorandum shows 
how cynical was the Russian attitude in the whole matter. Muraviev expected a 
number of powers to refuse, and reckoned that such refusal would be of political 
advantage to Russia. England would be unwilling to consider limitation of 
naval armament, while the United States would insist on increasing its army. 
The exposure of this egotistic and dangerous policy of England and of America 
would make public opinion see where the shoe rubbed. It would, further, 
sharpen the feeling of solidarity among the continental powers in opposition to 
the naval supremacy of the Anglo-Saxons, and would create for Russia an 
enviable position between the two camps.'^ 


“ The Vanishing of Universal Peace ” {Fortnightly Review. May, 1899); Sidney Low: “ The Hypoc- 
nsies of the Peace Conference ” {Nineteenth Century, May, 1899). 

Tcleshev: “ K Istorii Pervoi Gaagskoi Konfercntsii,” pp. 89^6; sec also his article " Anglo- 
Germanskoe Sblishenie v 1898 g.” {Krasnyt Arkhiv, LVI, 1933, PP- 65-79), pp. 77-9; Witte’s con¬ 
versation with Radolin in Die Grosse Politic, XV, no. 4232. 
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Muraviev’s circular was presented to the representatives of the powers on 
January ii, 1899. It pointed out that “ notwithstanding the strong current of 
opinion which exists in favor of the ideas of general pacification, the political 
horizon has recently undergone a change,” and that “ several powers have 
undertaken fresh armaments, striving to increase further their military forces.” 
The question was asked whether the powers considered the time opportune for 
discussion. If so, they were invited to a preliminary exchange of views. The 
objects of the prospective conference were to be those of “ seeking without 
delay means for putting a stop to the progressive increase of military and naval 
armaments, a question the solution of which becomes evidently more and more 
urgent in view of the fresh extension given to these armaments; ” and of “ pre¬ 
paring the way for the discussion of the questions relating to the possibility 
of preventing armed conflicts by the pacific means at the disposal of inter¬ 
national diplomacy.” There were other proposals for the humanizing of war¬ 
fare, such as the prohibition of new and more deadly explosives and of the 
submarine, and the extension of the provisions of the Geneva Convention. 

These proposals were, of course, purely tentative. The powers agreed to 
talk the situation over, and it was finally arranged to hold a conference at The 
Hague. The meeting opened on the Tsar’s birthday, May 18, and remained in 
session until July 29. Representatives of twenty-six powers were present. They 
were a motley crew, composed almost exclusively of old and hardened diplo¬ 
mats, of decidedly realistic military and naval men, and of technical experts in 
international law. The head of the Russian delegation was M. de Staal, the am¬ 
bassador at London, a suave and none too intelligent octogenarian who knew 
little of parliamentary procedure, but who was, nevertheless, named president of 
the meeting out of deference for the Tsar. M. de Martens, the Russian legal ex¬ 
pert, was a man of world reputation who was undoubtedly devoted to the 
furtherance of international law. The Germans were represented by Count 
Miinstcr, another octogenarian, who regarded the whole business with some¬ 
thing akin to hatred and expected nothing good to come of it. The German 
military expert was Colonel Schwarzhoff, an able man with unbounded con¬ 
fidence in the strength of armies. The Germans sent also two international 
lawyers, of whom one, Freiherr von Stengel, had distinguished himself by pub¬ 
lishing a pamphlet entitled Perpetual Peace, in which he pointed out that the 
Bible supported the idea that war is an integral part of the divine order, that 
war has immense cultural value, that armaments do not ruin a nation, and that 
eternal peace is impossible.'® 

Passing over the representatives of Austria and Italy, who played no promi¬ 
nent role at the Conference, a few words may be said of the delegates of France, 
England and the United States. The French government showed itself ex¬ 
tremely clever in the selection of its men. At the head of the delegation was 
L&>n Bourgeois, former prime minister and radical, who posed as a great and 
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whole-hearted exponent of international co-operation, though later he was to 
show himself as uncompromising as any Frenchman in matters of security. The 
second representative was Baron d*Estournelles dc Constant, brilliant young 
descendant of Benjamin Constant, outstanding advocate of an entente with 
England and genuinely devoted to the cause of international understanding. 
England sent Sir Julian Pauncefote, the ambassador at Washington, a man 
who had taken a leading part in the drafting of an arbitration treaty with the 
United States and who was one of the outstanding exponents of that method 
of settling international disputes. The experts were Sir John Ardagh, whose 
views did not differ substantially from those of Schwarzhoff, and Sir John 
Fisher, a fire-eating admiral who made no bones about declaring urbe et 
orbe that in his view might was right, arbitration or no arbitration. The United 
States was represented by Andrew D. White, ambassador at Berlin, like Sir 
Julian Pauncefote a believer in arbitration and a man anxious to make the 
best of the Conference. As naval expert the American government sent Captain 
Mahan, world-famous author of The Influence of Sea Power, a man with little 
if any sympathy with the aims of the Conference.^® 

It cannot be said that the meeting opened auspiciously. Some of the older 
diplomats felt outraged at being sent to what they regarded as a farce and at 
having to end their careers on a fruitless errand. “ Probably, since the world 
began, never has so large a body come together in a spirit of more hopeless 
skepticism as to any good result,” wrote Andrew White in his diary on May 17. 
It was perfectly obvious, even to the most optimistic, that reduction or even limi¬ 
tation of armaments was out of the question, and that the most one could hope 
for was some further regulation of the methods of warfare and perhaps some 
progress towards establishing a recognized system of arbitration. 

As a matter of fact no serious move was made in the armaments question 
after the German military expert, Colonel Schwarzhoff, had set forth the diffi¬ 
culties of the subject. The other representatives joined in expressing a pious 
wish that eventually something might be done and therewith the problem was 
dismissed. Better results were obtained in the regulation of warfare — the 
prohibition for five years of the use of projectiles thrown from balloons, pro¬ 
hibition of gas warfare and dum-dum bullets, extension of the Red Cross con¬ 
vention to naval warfare, the definition of belligerency, provisions for the better 
treatment of war prisoners and of the sick and wounded, etc., etc. But ultimately 
the work of the Conference centred upon the discussion of a so-called per¬ 
manent court of arbitration. In this matter Sir Julian Pauncefote took a leading 
part. Questions of national vital interest and honor were, by general consent, cx- 

The delegates to the Conference and their attitudes are reflected in Die Grossc PoUtik, passim, 
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Junk. Die Machte auj der Ersten Haager friedenskpnferenz (Leipzig, 1928), pp. 37-43. 
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eluded from the application of the system, but it was proposed to make arbi¬ 
tration compulsory in certain disputes of minor importance. The Germans in 
particular opposed both compulsory arbitration and the erection of a permanent 
body of arbitrators. As Munster explained to White, arbitration would be 
injurious to Germany, for Germany was prepared as no other country could 
be. She could mobilize in ten days. Arbitration would simply give rival powers 
time to put themselves in readiness and would therefore be a great disadvantage 
to Germany.^® 

In the end the idea of compulsory arbitration was completely abandoned, 
but the German government was finally persuaded by Munster himself that the 
permanent court must be accepted if Germany wished to avoid blame for the 
failure of the Conference and the resentment of the Tsar. It is unnecessary to go 
into all the details, which have been thoroughly analyzed in many other works. 
Suffice it to say that Holstein was unalterably opposed to the whole arbitration 
program and handed m his resignation when Bulow and the Emperor finally 
decided to give in for political reasons.^^ 

The importance of the first Hague Peace Conference lay not so much in 
what it actually accomplished as in the fact that that it accomplished something 
and that it set a precedent for future meetings. The greater part of its achieve¬ 
ment dealt not with peace, but with war, and no one knew whether even 
the new regulations for warfare would be observed in the heat of conflict. The 
question of limitation of armaments had made no progress whatever and the 
permanent court of arbitration was as innocuous as one could imagine. Earlier 
opinions of the work done were not very enthusiastic, and it was only later, 
when the second Conference met in 1907, that the realization gradually spread 
that in 1899 the first step had been taken in the direction of international 
organization.^” 

Politically the Conference was of no importance. It had no bearing on 
current political problems and it did not in any way affect the relations of the 
powers to each other. It was, in fact, distinctly a side show. Only one [xiwer may 
be said to have suffered from it, and that power was Germany. The strong stand 
taken by the German delegation in the matter of limitation of armaments and 
the German opposition to the perfectly harmless permanent court was heavily 
underlined by unfriendly journalists like Stead and later supplied useful am¬ 
munition for the campaign of defamation waged in the immediate pre-war and 
world-war periods. As wc sec it now, the German attitude in 1899 did not 
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differ materially from the attitude of most of the other powers. It was tactless 
of the Germans to take the lead in disposing of the armaments question, and it 
was a serious political and psychological error to make a great issue of a board 
of arbitration which had no real power. The German attitude was a perfectly 
honorable one; the German objections were honest objections, and even though 
the Germans had no faith in the Conference or anything connected with it, 
they tried to play the game, if only to please the Tsar. One might almost say 
that they were too honest. They said what others thought, and thereby assumed 
the odium which other powers were only too eager to avoid. This is now 
generally recognized by German writers themselves.*® 

So far as European alignments were concerned, the situation remained as 
amorphous in 1899 as it had been in the previous years. Speaking to the German 
ambassador in the spring of the year Lord Salisbury remarked that the day of 
alliances was over. International relations had become a matter of agreements 
between states with common or at least non-contradictory interests. Count 
Hatzfcldt rejected this argumentation, but as one looks back on the situation 
it is clear that the British premier was the more nearly right.*^ The old 
alliances had pretty much disintegrated, and the day of business deals had 
arrived. 

Take the Triple Alliance, for instance. If Austria had been attacked by 
Russia, there is no doubt that Germany would have supported her ally in 1899 
as she would hvwe done in 1879. Still, the Triple Alliance had been languishing 
for years. It was not really to be resuscitated until the days of Aehrenthal. In 
1899 it lacked an immediate raison d'etre. Russia, deeply engaged in the Far 
East, was not hostile to Austria. In fact the two powers had made an agree¬ 
ment in 1897 to preserve the status quo in the Balkans. Not only that: the Ger¬ 
mans and the Austrians were by no means cordially friendly to each other, as 
they had been in the days of Bismarck and Andrassy. The Hapsburg Monarchy 
was racked by internal crises of the most dangerous sort. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph was getting old, and his demise was expected in the none-too- 
distant future. The Slavic elements in the empire had come to play an ever more 
decisive role and the Vienna government had fallen largely under Czech in¬ 
fluences. The Czech nationalists, however, were outspokenly hostile to Germany 
and to the Triple Alliance. Kramarsch, one of the Czech leaders, declared in 
so many words that the famous alliance was a “ played-out piano,” and uttered 
the warning that if Pan-Germanism actually became a threat to Austria’s na¬ 
tional existence, it would have to be checked by other powers.*® This article 
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was regarded in Berlin as nothing less than a direct provocation. There had been 
a good deal of friction between the two allies in December 1898 and the tension 
continued until the fall of Count Thun’s ministry in October 1899. During this 
period there was good reason to doubt not only the continuance of the German- 
Austrian Alliance, but of the Hapsburg monarchy itself.** 

Italy, too, was no longer to be counted upon as in the days of Crispi. The 
disaster at Adua had ushered in a period of acute domestic unrest, which 
culminated in the famous May Days of Milan in 1898. By many observers it 
was thought that the Savoy monarchy was approaching its last days, and that 
the republican factions would soon be in the ascendant. It was widely felt 
that Germany was responsible for the crushing burden of Italian armaments, 
for the extravagant policy of Crispi, and for the disastrous hostility of France 
The irredentism of the republicans was stimulated by the uncertainty of Aus¬ 
trian affairs and by the forward policy of the Slavic elements.*^ Furthermore, 
Pope Leo XIII was old and ill. His secretary of state. Cardinal Rampolla, was 
notoriously anti-German and pro-French. It was always feared at Rome that 
the French government, working with the Papacy, was encouraging the re¬ 
publican agitation and undermining the monarchy.*® 

Since Crispi’s fall the Italian government had set itself definitely to effect a 
rapprochement with France. The estrangement of England and Germany after 
the Kruger telegram episode undoubtedly had much to do with this, for it was 
obvious that Italy, for geographical reasons, could not afford to join in an 
anti-British policy. This point has been made by practically all writers of pre¬ 
war diplomacy, but it does not cover the whole situation by any means. In the 
last years of the century the hostility between England and France was so 
great that for Italy to give up Germany to join France was like jumping from 
the frying-pan into the fire so far as relations with England were concerned. 
The Italians had to seek a rapprochement with France because they could not 
hope to stand out against French pressure, political and commercial. Their 
problem was to improve relations with France without antagonizing Germany 
and without estranging England. 

The accomplishment of this difficult task was the work of Marchese di 
Rudini, the prime minister, and of Visconti-Venosta, the foreign minister. 
Signor Luzzatti, the minister of finance, was an able and determined assistant. 
The policy was embarked upon at once and bore its first fruits in the French- 
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Italian agreement regarding Tunis, which has already been discussed. It will 
be recalled that in this agreement the Italians made the concessions in order 
to win the good will of France. The next step was to be a commercial treaty 
to put an end to the disastrous tariff war which had been going on since 1886, 
and perhaps after that a political understanding. Of course, the whole policy 
presupposed a willingness on the part of the French to make up with the 
Italians. For years they had been devoting themselves to the task of forcing the 
Italians out of the Triple Alliance by economic and political pressure. Crispi 
claimed that as late as the end of 1895 Bourgeois told an Italian politician that 
no commercial agreement would be possible so long as Italy remained in the 
Triple Alliance.*® 

Crispi’s fall undoubtedly helped to ease the situation, for he was the favorite 
aversion of the French. But the French ambassador at Rome, M. Albert Ihllot, 
had, so he says, been arguing for some lime that it was futile to continue on 
the old tack, and that the wise thing would be to seek a rapprochement which 
would create new interests in Italy more favorable to France.^® At any rate, the 
Italian government began to take soundings for a tariff treaty almost immedi¬ 
ately after the conclusion of the Tunis Convention in 1896. Official pourparlers 
were opened in the summer of 1897, it turned out that the French govern¬ 
ment, which was highly protectionist, was unwilling to consider concessions in 
the matter of silk or wine imports. The terms offered Italy were hard ones. 
Negotiations dragged on, and were finally postponed till after the French 
elections of May 1898. The fall of the Meline cabinet in June 1898 and the 
downfall of Rudini in the following month probably served to delay matters 
further, though the new governments in both countries were anxious to con¬ 
clude an arrangement. Finally in October 1898 Luzzatti came to Pans and the 
details were worked out satisfactorily in a very short time. On November 21, 
1898 the agreement was signed. The essential point was that it established most- 
favored-nation treatment on both sides, with some exceptions to protect French 
“ silk and wine interests.” 

The French-Italian commercial settlement of 1898 has been regarded quite 
rightly as the beginning of that change of Italian [lolicy which ended in the 
agreements of 1900 and 1902 and ultimately in Italy’s neutrality in 1914. It has 
often been dc.scribed as the first great triumph of Dclcassc and the first step in 
the progressive isolation of Germany. This is undoubtedly an exaggeration. 
Delcasse and the famous French ambassador at Rome, Barrere, had nothing to 
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do with the initiation of the policy, which was the work of Hanotaux and 
Billot. If we may believe the latter, substantial agreement had been reached by 
the end of 1897 when he (Billot) retired from his post and Barrere was ap¬ 
pointed. Delcasse, to be sure, was warmly in sympathy with the policy, but there 
is no evidence that he regarded it at the time as a part of a larger plan. During 
the debates in the French chamber he carefully avoided any reference to the 
political implications of the agreement and confined himself to saying that the 
French should congratulate themselves on now having a friendly people on 
their frontier. 

The Italians, it seems, were much more interested than the French in the 
political side of the question. Visconti-Venosta was no longer at the foreign 
office, but he wrote his friend Luzzatti that “ political friendship will result 
from friendly economic relations, and the return of a fatal conflict is made 
impossible.” In the Italian senate, too, he emphasized the important political 
reactions which the commercial rapprodiement was bound to have.®® But 
Visconti went much further than authoritative government officials were pre¬ 
pared to go. Admiral Canevaro, the foreign minister, insisted in parliament that 
Italy remained loyal to the Triple Alliance, and told the British ambassador 
that he saw no reason why Italy should not take advantage of the advances (I) 
made by the French. Italy, he went on, was not deceived by them: “The 
Italian Government was perfectly aware that the object of France, if she could 
only detach Italy from her allies, would be to proceed, in combination with the 
Vatican, to bring about troubles in Italy with a view to upsetting the Monarchy 
and establishing a Republican form of government, which would be more sub¬ 
servient to French influence than the Monarchy.” Italy “ would under no cir¬ 
cumstances make any change in her policy as regarded the Triple Alliance 
or England.” 

It is impossible to judge of the sincerity of these utterances. It may be that 
Canevaro really wanted the agreement for purely economic reasons, but it 
seems more likely that, in the midst of the Fashoda crisis, he found it necessary 
to placate the British and avoid suspicion in London. But Anglo-Italian rela¬ 
tions were soon exposed to another trial. The Anglo-French agreement on the 
Sudan of March 21, 1899 was taken in Rome as involving the abandonment of 
the hinterland of Tripoli to the French and as a disturbance of the status quo 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. The Italians had long before marked oiK 
Tripoli as a future possession, and they were greatly alarmed by what had 
happened. They tried to get the British government to make a declaration in 
the Italian sense, and attempted to enlist the assistance of Germany for this 
purpose. Nothing came of the negotiations, inasmuch as Salisbury refused to 
bind himself for the future. Delcasse, on the other hand, scored a point by 
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giving the Italians an unwritten assurance that they had no reason to fear find¬ 
ing France in their way if, eventually, they decided to put forth claims to 
Tripoli.*® The upshot of this incident was that the Italians failed to get satis¬ 
faction from England and found the aid of the Triple Alliance of little value, 
while Delcasse could and did embark upon the course that was to lead to the 
Tripoli-Morocco bargains of the next years. 

We have surveyed the relations of the members of the Triple Alliance to 
each other, and have seen how much altered was the famous international 
combination of the Bismarckian period. It is important to note that much the 
same process of disintegration had been taking place in the Franco-Russian 
Alliance. It will be recalled that the Fashoda crisis and the Tsar’s peace rescript 
had thrown a deep shadow upon the relations of the Republic and the Empire 
of the Tsar. The French people had become disabused of their ideas of Russian 
help in recovering the lost provinces. They were frankly sore, and at this time 
were quite unwilling to sink further funds into Russian securities. 

Naturally the French government was obliged to take into account other fac¬ 
tors than the uncritical likes and dislikes of the population. The Military Con¬ 
vention with Russia had been concluded for very specific purposes, and the 
situation in Europe in 1898-1899 was not such that the French government felt 
free to dispense with the arrangement. The Triple Alliance, to be sure, was not 
as formidable as it had been, but there was a much sharper antagonism between 
France and England, and there was never any knowing whether Germany 
might not join England if it came to a clash. These military questions had been 
discussed between the French authorities and General Kuropatkin during the 
latter’s visit to Paris in October 1898. It had been agreed on then that the Mili¬ 
tary Convention should continue as before, and that certain revisions should 
be made in the number of troops each ally was to contribute in the event of 
trouble.** 

In the meanwhile a further problem arose from the crisis in Austria. There 
was, as aforesaid, general apprehension that the Dual Monarchy might fall to 
pieces and that, as a result, the Triple Alliance would come to an end. A conflict 
of nationalities would be inevitable, and it was to be feared that the Berlin gov¬ 
ernment might attempt to annex the German provinces of Austria. In that event 
a general European war would almost certainly ensue, since Russia would never 
allow a semi-Slavic area like Bohemia to pass under German rule.*^ The Aus¬ 
trian question, as it developed between 1896 and 1899 had not been envisaged 
at the time of the conclusion of the Franco-Russian Alliance. In fact the Military 
Convention, which constituted the really important part of the Alliance, had 
been timed to last only as long as the Triple Alliance. If Austria were to fall 
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apart, tlic Triple Alliance, and therewith the Franco-Russian Military Conven¬ 
tion, would simply disappear. And yet it would be at just that crucial moment 
that war would be most likely and the Convention most needed. It was to meet 
this situation that Delcasse paid a sudden, unannounced visit to St. Petersburg 
early in August 1899. We know next to nothing of the inner history of this move. 
Who brought Delcasse to a realization of the dangers inherent in the Austrian 
situation ^ It is unlikely that men like Cheradame and Henry, who later became 
active agitators of the question, had anything to do with it, and it seems hardly 
credible that the Kramarsch article referred to above should have exerted enough 
influence to bring about an important change in French policy. The explanation 
IS probably this, that the Russians, not the French, were primarily alarmed by 
the Austrian crisis, and that Delcasse was dragged into the St. Petersburg ne¬ 
gotiation. There is at least one bit of evidence which would appear to support 
this interpretation. Just before his visit to Paris in October 1898 General Kuro- 
patkin had a long talk with Tsar Nicholas. In his diary he noted: 

“ I developed the idea that we could not do much for the cause of peace until 
we had occupied the Bosporus. Then we shall have a firm position with relation 
to all other Slavic states and shall lay the foundation for a federation of the Slavic 
states between themselves and with us. llien we shall destroy the aim of Wil¬ 
liam II: namely to draw Turkey into an alliance against us, to get control of our 
frontiers from Erzerum to Polangen, to influence Rumania and get her to join 
this alliance, and to influence the Slavic states — Serbia and Bulgaria—to pre¬ 
serve their neutrality at the least in the event of a war between the Triple Alli¬ 
ance and the powers of the Dual Alliance, France and Russia. Our appearance 
on the Bosporus would hasten the collapse of Austria. Then it would be possible 
to abandon the German territories to Germany and to oblige the latter to return 
Alsace and Lorraine to France. I explained that in my opinion Germany would 
not voluntarily do this. Germany's powers of defense are so strong that, even 
after the collapse of Austria and the formation of a league of the Slavic states 
which would go hand in hand with Russia and France, an attack on Germany 
might not be successful. In the last count everything would probably depend on 
the skill and genius of the commanders on both sides. The suitable moment for 
an attack will arrive when Germany becomes involved in war with England and 
America. Such a war is probable in view of the industrial over-production in 
Germany and the resulting necessity for her to seek new markets.” 

These extraordinary speculations at least throw some light on what was 
being discussed in high circles of the Russian court. There is, in this whole 
period, a great blank in our knowledge. There are constant veiled references to 
Russian encouragement of a French entente with Germany and in the press no 
end of talk about the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France in exchange for the 
French Congo or some other colony. Were the Russians really planning some 
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such arrangement as that outlined by Kiiropatkin for the event of Austria 6 
collapse? Was Delcasse taken in by this mirage? It will be recalled that he 
actually took soundings to find out whether the Germans would consider an 
exchange of Alsace and Lorraine for a French colony. 

We cannot answer these questions even now. At the time the diplomatic 
world was agog at the sudden departure of the foreign minister to the Russian 
capital. In Paris it was explained that he was merely making a courtesy call. 
Gallifet, the war minister, told the German ambassador that the whole business 
was the result of Delcasse’s personal vanity: he desired recognition by the Tsar. 
Of course this kind of talk was not taken seriously. The Germans conjectured 
that Delcasse was intent on breathing new life into the nearly defunct Franco- 
Russian Alliance, and suspected that the visit might have some connection with 
the Dreyfus case or with the approaching crisis in south Africa. The British 
press, on the other hand, feared that the visit might be a step on the road to a 
reconciliation between France and Germany and therefore to the formation of 
a continental coalition.®^ 

Nearly all we know for certain of Dclcasse’s visit has to do with the results. 
We know that on August 9 he and Muraviev exchanged letters reaffirming the 
Alliance and extending its scope. The agreement of 1891 had stated that the 
object of the two powers was the maintenance of peace. To this was now added 
the maintenance of the balance of power in Europe. At the same time the Mili¬ 
tary Convention was made coterminous in time with the general agreement, in 
other words, provision was made that it should be in full force when a crisis 
arose from the dissolution of the Austrian monarchy.'*^ 

Since we know nothing of the conversations which accompanied the draft¬ 
ing of these changes it is difficult to appraise them Radical historians, like Albert 
Mathiez, felt that Delcasse herewith completed the betrayal of France. He put 
the forces of France at the disposal of Russia to secure for her a share in the 
spoils of the Hapsburg possessions, and furthermore put France in a position 
where she would be bound to oppose the right of self-determination of the Ger¬ 
mans in Austria. Not only that: any dislocation of afiFairs in the Balkans might 
in future be described as a change in the balance of power in Europe and might 
therefore involve France in conflict.**^ 

I see no reason for questioning this interpretation. Such evidence as we have 
would seem to show that Delcasse, despite the fact that Russia gave no support 
in the Fashoda crisis, was so eager to uphold the alliance with Russia that he 
committed France to a certain course of action in Near Eastern affairs which 

Die Grosse XIII, nos. 3577, 3578; Questions Diplomattques et Colo males, August 15, 

1899, pp. 498-501, quoting at length from the British press 

Ut^re Jaune: IJAlliance Franco-Russe (Paris, 1918), nos. 93-5. 

Mathiez, in the newspaper L’Internationale, August 2, 10, 26, 1921, as quoted by Georges 
Michon: The Franco-Russtan Alliance (London, 1929), pp 101-7 Michon’s account is a reasonably 
full one, but see now also Pierre Renouvin: *' Lcs Engagements de I’AIIiance Franco-Russe ” (Revue 
d*Htstotre de la Guerre Mondiale, October, 1934, pp. 297-310), pp. 301 ff. 
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Hanotaux had always refused to adopt. It is true, of course, as M. Rcnouvin has 
pointed out, that the principle of maintaining the balance of power meant that 
Russia assumed obligations with respect to the Alsace-Lorraine question just as 
France shouldered certain responsibilities in Balkan affairs. But these obliga¬ 
tions, so far as Russia was concerned, were inherent in the alliance from the 
outset and the French had already had ample opportunity to learn that the Rus¬ 
sians did not take them very seriously. In the present state of our knowledge it 
is hard to see how the results of the St. Petersburg visit can be interpreted as a 
success for Delcassc’s statesmanship. He p^roclaimed in the Chamber on Novem¬ 
ber 24, 1899 that the alliance with Russia was complete and that “ the union was 
never closer, that the dual alliance made possible far-reaching plans (longs 
desscins), and that, m order to realize them, there was need of patience, con¬ 
sistency and time.” 

All this sounded beautiful, but so far as one can see the Alliance continued 
to be after the visit what it had been before. The French were dissatisfied with it 
and disappointed. The radical regime, which came into power in France with 
the ministry of Waldeck-Rousseau in 1899, was not very favorably disposed 
towards Russia, and during the next years, as revolutionary movements began 
to develop in opposition to the Tsarist government, there was much agitation 
against the autocracy on the part of French radicals and socialists. The feeling 
was widespread at that time that the Alliance was an instrument which mili¬ 
tated against the introduction of reform in France itself.^* It is no exaggeration 
to say that between 1898 and the Russo-Japanese War the Franco-Russian 
Alliance reached its nadir. The best political minds in France at that time were 
already beginning to turn toward the idea of an entente with England. Not 
until the advent of Poincare in 1912 was the Alliance to become once again an 
active and effective combination. 

With both the Triple Alliance and the Franco-Russian Alliance more or less 
in eclipse there continued to be, during 1899, talk of the possibility of a recon¬ 
ciliation between France and Germany and of the ultimate combination of these 
two countries with Russia to form a counterweight to British naval preponder¬ 
ance. Witte, it will be recalled, expounded this idea at some length to the Ger¬ 
man ambassador, and used it as an argument for the reduction of expenditure 
on land armaments by the continental powers.'^® The Spanish government, 
which in February 1899 agreed to the sale of the Caroline and Mariane Islands 
to Germany, also tried to further the scheme.**^ There was, of course, something 
very intriguing about the whole idea, and in a sense all three of the great con¬ 
tinental powers were bound together by a certain common antagonism to Great 
Britain. It appears from the German Emperor’s comments on the report of 
Witte’s suggestions, however, that he was no longer interested in the plan. 

** See especially Michon, op cit, chap vi, where this argument is well worked out, and exten* 
sivc quotations from the French press are given. 

*8 Die Grosse PoUttk, XV, no. 4232. ** Die Grosse Poltuk, XV, nos. 4205-14. 
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“ Toe late, too late! ” this was the general sense of his reaction. A few years 
before, at the time of the Kruger telegram, he had proposed this combination 
and had been rebuffed by both France and Russia. Since then, German relations 
with England had improved very decidedly and the Germans had come to ap¬ 
preciate the attractions of the policy of the free hand, which enabled them to 
play off the British against the French and the Russians. “ The powers which 
could become dangerous for us,” wrote Holstein in January 1S99, “ are at present 
so taken up by foreign or domestic troubles or with both, that a coalition such 
as formerly worried Bismarck and Moltke, is no longer thinkable unless one 
assumes great errors on Germany’s part.” 

This does not mean that the Germans failed to make the most of the friendly 
advances from Paris and from St. Petersburg. The Fanperor was eager to win 
the good will of the French and was evidently more sanguine on this score than 
his ministers. In July he paid a visit to the French school ship at Bergen, and 
then sent to President Loubet a telegram couched in the warmest terms In 
August he dedicated a German monument on the battlefield of St. Pnvat, and 
took the occasion to honor the valiant French dead who had fought as bravely 
for their country as the Germans had for theirs. All this matle a good impression 
in France, though naturally it did not wipe out the problem of the lost provinces. 
As one looks back upon the situation one can easily see that a real reconciliation 
was impossible so long as the Germans were not prepared to make at least a 
compromise with regard to Alsace-Lorraine. But there was, clearly, a detente 
in the relations of Germany and France. These relations were more cordial than 
they had ever been since the war of 1870.’*® 

Relations between Germany and Russia were not so satisfactory. The Ger¬ 
mans were anxious to keep on the good side of Russia, but they were suspicious 
of and nettled by the Tsar’s peace move, and personal friction between the 
Emperor and the Tsar did not help to improve matters. Although the Emperor 
had visited Nicholas on several occasions during his stays at Darmstadt, the Tsar 
had never yet paid a visit to Berlin or Potsdam. William now insisted that he 
would no longer go running after his Russian brother like a satrap. The Tsar 
was finally persuaded to come to Berlin for half a day in November 1899. The 
visit went off quite successfully. Nicholas spoke approvingly of the German 
naval plans and once again emphasized the need for continental sea-power to 
keep England in check. But at the same time both he and Muraviev referred to 
German activities in the Near East, which, they felt, were an indirect threat at 
Russian interests. Efforts had, in fact, been made by the St. Petersburg govern¬ 
ment to reach some agreement with Germany regarding Russian interests in 
the Straits. Such an agreement, however, would have identified the Germans 
too much with Russian policy and would have jeopardized relations with Eng- 

Monts: Ennnerungen und Gedankcn, pp. 357-8. 

On Franco-Gcrman relations sec Dte Grosse PoUttk,, XIII, nos. 3569, 3571 fl., 3581; Bourgeois 
and Pag^s: Les Ortgtnes ... de la Grande Guerre, pp. 278-9. 
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land. The advances of Muraviev were rejected, and the result was a marked 
cooling in the Russian-German relationship. But this factor must not be over¬ 
emphasized. The Russians, so long as they were at daggers drawn with England 
in the Far East, could not afford to estrange Germany. There was a certain 
amount of friction and a good deal of mutual suspicion, but on the whole the 
Germans were successful in their efforts to keep intact the wires to both Paris 
and St. Petersburg.*' 

Without a clear conception of the status of the great European alliances it 
would be impossible to follow intelligently the course of diplomacy as the cen¬ 
tury drew to its close. The peace rescript had been a sort of bomb thrown into 
an already confused situation. It had no immediate effect on the general align¬ 
ment of the powers, which was itself anything but clear. It might be said that 
the situation, so far as the Continent was concerned, was a fluid one. Extra- 
European activities had completely dislocated the accepted groupings of the 
powers, which were based upon consideration of European problems. Under 
these circumstances it would be futile to seek the key to European diplomacy 
in the history of the alliances. The really important development in the year 
i 8(}9 had to do with British affairs. The clouds of the coming conflict in south 
Africa were beginning to cast their shadows over the international scene. Eng¬ 
land was on the verge of becoming involved in a struggle much more serious 
and prolonged than anyone could suspect. Her policy had to be shaped to meet 
this new situation, and the main theme must therefore concern itself with the 
safeguarding of the British position in Europe, and with the countermoves of 
Britain’s chief rivals, Germany, France and Russia, 
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Origins of the Boer War 

T he outcome of the Fashoda episode was a very great victory for 
the British and led to a veritable revolution in the popular attitude to¬ 
ward foreign affairs. The years of discouragement which followed upon 
the rise of Germany as a great commercial rival and upon the conclusion of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance had shaken the confidence of the country m its ability 
to hold its own against the demands of the great continental countries for a share 
of the unclaimed areas of the world. Fashoda had shown conclusively that 
Britain could still score a resounding success, that isolation after all did not 
necessarily mean impotence, and that Mahan was right — everything in matters 
of world policy depended upon sea-power. So long as Britain maintained her 
great fleets she was not only safe, but supreme. France, which had really been 
feared as a naval power, had proved herself helpless, and the Franco-Russian 
Alliance had been shown up as a fiction. In the eyes of the exuberant imperialists 
France no longer counted. George Wyndham, undersecretary for war, speaking 
to his friend Wilfrid Blunt in May 1899, expres.sed quite baldly what must have 
been the idea of many of the imperialists: It is now simply a triangular battle 
between the Anglo-Saxon race, the German race, and the Russian, which shall 
have the hegemony of the whole world.” France he considered gone as a great 
power, as much gone as Spain or Austria, but the Emperor William, he believed, 
meant to be supreme overlord. He was holding his hand for the moment till 
he could get an efficient navy, but as soon as that was ready there would be a 
coalition against England. He, Wyndham, and the young imperialists, however, 
were “ going in for England’s overlordship ” and they wouldn’t “ stand half¬ 
measures or economy in pushing it on.” ^ 

The continental powers took due note of the great change that had been 
wrought in the international situation, and they were much more circumspect 
in their dealings with England. The Emperor William, as we have seen in the 
preceding chapter, was convinced that it was already too late to talk of a con¬ 
tinental combine, and the Russians hastened to conclude with the British an 
agreement with regard to China, which we shall have to discuss at greater length 
later. The general outlook for England was extremely favorable when, in 1899, 
she became involved in a war in south Africa which tied up her forces almost 
before she was able to realize on the Fashoda victory. 

^ Wilfrid S. Blunt: My Dutries (New York, I9I9)» h P- 
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6o6 the situation after Jameson’s raid 

It is as difficult to discuss the origins of the Boer War as to analyze the causes 
of the Crimean War. Both conflicts were slow in coming to a head and both in¬ 
volved a host of factors which were hopelessly intertwined. Something has al- 
leady been said in a previous chapter of the complications in south Africa which 
followed the discovery of gold in the Transvaal and the great influx of foreigners 
into Johannesburg, and also of the schemes of Rhodes and his associates which 
eventuated in the famous Jameson raid of December 1895. This abortive attempt 
to overthrow the government of Kruger must be taken as the starting point of 
the later clash. Its importance can hardly be overestimated. By common consent 
of all writers it left behind it a feeling of profound suspicion and resentment. 
Nothing could convince the Boers after the Raid that there was not a plot afoot 
to take their country from them and that the British were not seeking a pretext 
for a fight. This feeling was enhanced by the enthusiastic reception accorded 
Jameson in England, by the mild treatment meted out to the raiders, and by the 
conduct of the parliamentary committee, which in the spring of 1897 investi¬ 
gated the whole affair. It was common knowledge that no serious attempt was 
made to get at some of the important evidence. The world generally was shocked 
when, after the committee had roundly castigated Rhodes, Chamberlain got up 
in parliament and exonerated him of dishonorable action.^ 

The British position having been seriously compromised by Jameson’s action, 
the government for a time seemed anxious to smooth matters over and reach 
some sort of adjustment of the questions at issue. Into the details we need not 
go. Suffice it to say that within a year the situation had again become critical. 
Legislation regulating immigration into the Transvaal and providing for the 
expulsion of undesirable foreigners created friction and caused something of a 
war scare in the spring of 1897.* This crisis passed when Chamberlain took a 
strong line and the Pretoria government decided it would be best to yield. The 
years 1897 and 1898 were on the whole fairly quiet. The British government 
was deeply involved in serious imperial problems in other parts of the world, 
while the Transvaal generally suffered from bad times and financial difficulties. 

In the meanwhile Sir Alfred Milner was sent out as high commissioner. 
Milner was the author of the widely acclaimed book England in Egypt, and 
was generally regarded as one of the ablest of the young imperialist group. Since 
the time of the Boer War he has been generally held responsible for the out¬ 
break of the conflict. The Boers regarded him as an agent of Chamberlain and 
Rhodes, sent out to pick a quarrel. Not a few English writers have felt and said 
the same thing.** We now have the illuminating papers of Milner himself, so 

2 See, among others, E. T. Cook: Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War (New edition, 
London, 1902), chap, viii: The “Committee of No Inquiry.” 

* The details may be read in such recent books as Eric A. Walker: History of South Africa 
(London, 1928), pp. 463 fl.; Reginald I. Lovell: The Struggle for South Africa (Cambridge, 1934), 
pp. 387 d , Ciarvin: Life of Chamberlain, III, chap lii, especially pp. 140 ff 

* Eg. J. A Hobson: The War in South Africa (London, 1900), chap, xix; W. T. Stead: 
Leading article in the Review of Reviews, August 15, 1899, pp. 119-20; Blunt; Dianes, I, p. 401. 
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I hat it is possible to form an independent judgment.® From them it appears that 
after spending the first year in becoming acquainted with the questions at issue, 
the high commissioner came to the conclusion that the situation in the Trans¬ 
vaal offered little prospect of peaceful reform from within, and that there was 
no “ way out of the political troubles of south Africa except reform in the 
Transvaal, or war.” Kruger was re-elected president for five years in February 
1898 and therewith all hope of a more liberal regime evaporated. In the “ scan¬ 
dalous ” abuses of the Transvaal administration Milner saw the root of all the 
trouble. Looking at the question from the purely south African viewpoint, 
Milner wrote to Chamberlain, he, the high commissioner, would be inclined 
“ to work up a crisis.” But naturally everything would depend on the imperial 
outlook as a whole. 

Chamberlain’s reply to these revelations was detailed and unambiguous. He 
reminded Milner of the bases of policy agreed upon when he was sent out. They 
were to maintain Britain’s rights under the Convention of 1884 and to avoid 
public pressure in regard to less important grievances. The considerations upon 
which these bases rested were: 

“ (I) The conviction that a war with the Transvaal would certainly rouse an¬ 
tagonism in the Cape Colony, and leave behind it the most serious difficulties 
in the way of South African union. We felt that if a struggle was to come, it 
was most important that the Transvaal should be the aggressor, and that the 
Imperial Government should have the active sympathy of at all events a con¬ 
siderable section of the Dutch in the Colony. (2) We felt that the Raid has 
placed this country in a false position and has alienated the confidence of the 
Afrikander Party, and that it would be desirable that the irritation caused by 
this event should pass away before we resumed any pressure upon the Transvaal 
in regard to its internal policy. (3) We were of opinion that the waiting game 
was the best for this country as time must be on our side. The misgovernment 
in the Transvaal will in the long run produce opposition within its borders, and 
when the present rule of President Kruger comes to an end, as it must do before 
many years are over, we might confidently look for an improvement in the posi¬ 
tion. (4) A war with the Transvaal, unless upon the utmost and clearest provo¬ 
cation, would be extremely unpopular in this country. It would involve the 
despatch of a very large force and the expenditure of many millions.” “ Most 
of the grievances of which we have to complain are of a character which would 
not excite great sympathy in this country, and they would not be considered as 
sufficient to constitute a casus belli The foreign situation was a further argu¬ 
ment against war. “ We have on hand difficulties of the most serious character 
with France, Russia and Germany. We arc engaged in an important expedition 
in the Soudan, and it is uncertain as yet whether the war on the north-west 
frontier of India has been finally concluded. We may emerge from all these 

Milner’s policy is examined in great detail and favorably appiaised by E. B. Iwan-Mullcr: Lord 
Mtlner and South Africa (T.ondon, 1902), and W Basil Worsfold: Lord Milner’s Work South 
Africa, 7(^97-/902 (London, 1906). 

• Cecil Headlam: The Mtlner Papers (London, 1931). 
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troubles without a war, but I cannot conceal from myself that the prospect is 
more gloomy that it has ever been in my recollection . . . Accordingly I wish to 
emphasize the fact that for the present at any rate our greatest interest in South 
Africa is peace, and that all our policy must be directed to this subject/* * 

This exchange of letters has been quoted at length because it touches almost 
every aspect of the situation. The British could not go to war to bring the 
Transvaal into a south African federation because of danger of estranging the 
Dutch population at the Cape, because of the unenviable position in which 
the Jameson raid had placed the British government, because the grievances of 
the Uitlanders were not such that they would arouse much sympathy in Eng¬ 
land. Public opinion in England was opposed to war, and the government had 
its hands full elsewhere. Thus warned, Milner was obliged to exercise patience. 
The year 1898 was generally a quiet one, as things went in south Africa. 

A new chapter opened with the new year. Milner paid a visit home in No¬ 
vember and worked hard on the politicians to convince them that England must 
secure genuine reforms from the Transvaal government.^ The situation was 
now much more favorable, for the Germans had been bought off with the agree¬ 
ment regarding the Portuguese colonies, and France had received a decided set¬ 
back in the Fashoda business. Kitchener had completed his work in the Sudan, 
and the Russians were negotiating for an agreement with respect to China. 
England was, for the moment, at the top of the pile and had no serious inter¬ 
national complications to fear. But public opinion was still cool toward south 
Africa and the cabinet was sceptical of Milner’s views. Chamberlain himself 
counselled caution and emphasized his desire not to hasten the crisis.® 

Even though Milner received little or no encouragement in London, the 
situation after his return to south Africa played into his hands. In the last days 
of December a man named Edgar, an English miner at Johannesburg, had been 
shot and killed by a Boer policeman. The case itself need not detain us here. 
The important thing is that the affair led to a marked revival of Uitlander agi¬ 
tation against the Kruger system and to the presentation of the first petition to 
Queen Victoria, which General Butler, who acted as commissioner in Milner’s 
absence, rejected because of a technicality. In the midst of the agitation some 
effort was made by Kruger to reach an agreement with the mine owners. His 
hope was evidently that many of the outstanding questions could be removed in 
this way and that the bottom could thereby be knocked out of the entire opposi¬ 
tion movement. We need not enter upon the details of the pourparlers. The 
British looked upon them from the outset as a mere manoeuvre designed to 
split the ranks of the Uitlander population. When they consulted Chamberlain 
he discouraged them. Sir Percy Fitzpatrick has told us himself how he gave the 

• Milner Papers, I, pp. 220-9, correspondence with Chamberlain of February and March, 1908; 
Garvin, op. cit, III, pp. 355 fl., 366 ff. 
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correspondent of the London Times at Pretoria the money with which to bribe 
a Boer official in order to get the text of Kruger’s proposals. The premature pub¬ 
lication of the offer was admittedly an important reason for the breakdown of 
the negotiations.Whether Kruger was sincere or not it is hard to say, but it 
does seem that the old man had become convinced that some extension of the 
franchise was necessary, and that he was prepared to make concessions in this 
matter as fast as the opinion of his burghers would permit. 

The question of the part played by the Rand capitalists in bringing about the 
war has always been a warmly debated one. It has been said that they were not 
interested in politics, and that they preferred to get along as best they could with 
the government rather than to start a row. Of course they were deeply involved 
in the conspiracy which ended in the Jameson raid, but that was an aberration. 
After the disaster Rhodes scrupulously kept out of the whole business. But this 
is certainly not the whole story. It would appear rather that the capitalists were 
against war so long as it was obvious that the British government would not 
play the game. Despite the low mining taxes in the Transvaal, they had griev¬ 
ances, of which the famous and obscure dynamite monopoly was the principal 
one, while maladministration, corruption, the liquor laws and the pass laws for 
laborers were others. Least talked about, however, was the most important ques¬ 
tion, that of labor supply. J. A. Hobson has shown pretty conclusively that the 
supply of native labor was a crucial matter on the Rand, and that in June 1899 
there was a shortage of 12,000 men. He has shown further, on the basis of re¬ 
marks made by the capitalists themselves, that they hoped, if they got control of 
the Transvaal government, to make a saving of two and a half million pounds 
sterling annually by securing for themselves an unrestricted labor supply and 
thus lowering the wage-rate.^^ 

Now it is worth noting that the capitalists, who, according to Fitzpatrick, 
did not want to introduce the question of the franchise into the negotiations for 
the “ Great Deal,” did ask that the government assist the mines in getting 
labor, that it enforce the liquor laws, and that it admit to the executive council 
an “ independent ” financier like Rothschild to control future taxation. When 
the whole project fell flat through the unwillingness of the government to 
accept these terms, the financial interests began to take the lead in the great 
campaign of villification that followed. Rhodes may have stayed in the back¬ 
ground, but the fact remains that he controlled the Johannesburg Star and the 
Transvaal Leader, the Cape Times and other south African newspapers, to say 
nothing of some of the London dailies. His friend Harmsworth’s Daily Mail 
was one of the most violent enemies of the Boers; the Liberal Daily News was 
acquired by his friends and pressed into service; the London Times championed 

• Percy Fitzpatrick: The Transvaal from Within (London, 1899), PP- 342-60; Idem: South 
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the Uitlandcrs and demanded a forward policy, for reasons that arc not cleai 
Furthermore, in April iSqq Rhodes became president of the powerful South 
African League, representing the British nationalists as against the Dutch 
Afrikander Bond. The Outlanders’ Council, founded in June 1899 at Johannes¬ 
burg, was patently undei the direction of the capitalists, who at this time healed 
the split in their own ranks which had occurred after the Jameson raid and who 
thenceforth pulled together. 

In April 1899 the Uitlanders sent to the Queen a petition recounting their 
grievances. There were more than 21,000 signatures attached, which according 
to Milner were on the whole genuine and according to the Boers largely forged. 
Milner followed up the petition with the famous '' helot ” despatch of May 4, 
in which he reviewed the hardships of the Uitlanders, and declared that “ the 
true remedy is to strike at the root of all these injuries, the political impotence 
of the injured. What diplomatic protests will never accomplish, a fair meas¬ 
ure of Uitlander representation would gradually but surely bring about. . . . 
The case for intervention is overwhelming.” Then, to drive the point home, he 
issued a significant warning: 

“ The spectacle of thousands of British subjects kept permanently in the position 
of helots, constantly chafing under undoubted grievances, and calling vainly to 
Her Majesty^s Government for redress, does steadily undermine the influence 
and reputation of Great Britain and the respect for the British Government within 
its own dominions A certain section of the press, and not in the Transvaal 
only, preaches openly and constantly the doctrine of a Republic embracing all 
South Africa, and supfxirts it by menacing references to the armaments of the 
Transvaal, its alliance with the Orange Free State, and the active sympathy 
which in case of war it would receive from a section of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
I regret to say that this doctrine, supported as it is by a ceaseless stream of 
malignant lies about the intentions of the British Government, is producing a 
great effect upon a large number of our Dutch fellow-colonists. ... I can sec 
nothing which will put a stop to this mischievous propaganda but some striking 
proof of the intention, if it is the intention, of Her Majesty’s Government not 
to be ousted from its position in South Africa.” 

Before leaving this despatch a few words of comment will be in order. In 
the first place, it ought to be pointed out that there has always been much dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to the extent of the grievances of the Uitlanders. It is 
impossible at this date to make any definite pronouncement, but the conscien¬ 
tious reader will want to consult the writings of men like Stead and Hobson 
before accepting in full the statements of Fitzpatrick and E. T. Cook, to say 
nothing of less responsible imperialists. Hobson was in the Transvaal in the 
summer and autumn of 1899 and declared that he could secure little concrete 
evidence of oppression, though the place was full of stock stories that could not 
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be corroborated. “ The notion that Englishmen or White British subjects have 
commonly been made the victims of oppression and terrorism is grotesquely 
and utterly false,” he said. “ So far as practical freedom of action, speech and 
publication are concerned, there was no place upon the continent of Europe 
which could for a moment compare with it (Johannesburg),” “ There are liars 
and credulous folk in every land; but for a minute detailed mendacity and the 
wanton acceptani e of the same. South Africa stands pre-eminent.” There was, of 
course, corruption and maladministration, but corruption had been more or less 
fostered by the financial interests themselves, and if it had been as bad as it was 
made out to be, it might have been reasonably urged that the capitalists “ would 
have found it cheaper and safer to buy the Boer Government than to enter a 
troublesome political campaign for its reformation or its overthrow.” 

Hobson was convinced that reform would have come in the course of time 
and through the pressure of circumstances, and Professor Walker, in his History 
of South Africa, has shown that there was more than a merely negligible meas¬ 
ure of reform between 1806 and nSgp. Furthermore, by Milner’s own admission 
only a percentage of the foreigners in Johannesburg desired the franchise. Most 
of them were transients, who had no desire to give up their citizenship, but 
were interested chiefly in making their pile and then clearing out. Finally, a 
word about the much-discussed Dutch conspiracy to oust the British from south 
Africa. Talk of this plot became prevalent in south African circles after the 
victory of the Afrikander Bond in the Cape elections of the autumn of 1898. 
In actual fact there was little lustification for the imputation of disloyalty so 
far as the Cape Dutch were concerned. The Bond and its leader, Hofmeyr, 
had always been for the connexion with Britain and in 1899 their utmost to 
edect a peaceful settlement. They had no use for Krugerism and certainly had 
no desire to spread that system to the whole of south Africa. That there were 
some hot-headed young bloods in the Transvaal there can be no doubt, but 
there is little evidence to sup[Kjrt the idea of a general policy aimed at ejecting 
the British. In fact the idea is rather preposterous. “ Of all the disreputable, 
contemptible and discreditable proceedings by which a nation has ever been 
jockeyed into war,” wrote W. T. Stead, “ this fighting for the paramountcy 
is about the worst.” His opinion was echoed by an anonymous writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, who declared that ” the notion that there is a formidable 
Dutch conspiracy ‘ to oust British influence . . . from South Africa ’ is the 
strangest nightmare that ever afflicted the most nervous of ‘ Imperialist * 
minds.” 

The simple truth of the matter is that the franchise demand and the spectre 
of the Dutch conspiracy cannot be examined on their merits. Milner had come 
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to the conclusion that the franchise would do better as a lever than a host 
of lesser questions which concerned the capitalists rather than the Uitlanders 
as a whole. The conspiracy alarm, too, was probably meant chiefly as an incen¬ 
tive to British public opinion. Milner was working for a crisis, though it should 
be carefully noted that this is not saying that he wanted war. He was ready for 
armed conflict if it proved unavoidable, but he undoubtedly hoped to get what 
he wanted by mere pressure. Rhodes told a British cabinet minister in the spring 
of 1899 that Kruger was “ only bluffing.” “ If you were to employ your troops 
you could undoubtedly bring him to subjection.” To his friend Beit he wrote: 
“ Nothing will make Kruger fire a shot,” These same ideas recur in the Milner 
correspondence. Here are a few excerpts from his letters at the time: May 17, 
1899: ” I don’t want war, but I admit I begin to think it may be the only 
way out.” “ Absolute downright determination plus a large temporary increase 
of force will assure a climb down. It is 20 to i.” May 24, 1899: “ My view has 
been and still is, in spite of all these alarms and excursions, that if we are 
perfectly determined we shall win without a fight or with a mere apology 
for one.” 

The great obstacle to the realization of Milner’s policy was the negative 
attitude of British opinion and the resulting unwillingness of the cabinet to 
embark upon a policy that might lead to war. Milner’s helot despatch was 
written with the idea that it should be published and that it would serve as an 
effective irritant. But for the time being it had to be held back and Milner was 
obliged to accept the mediation of President Steyn of the Orange Free State, 
who arranged a meeting with Kruger at Bloemfontein. There discussions took 
place between May 30 and June 5. From the outset they were doomed to failure. 
Milner had been instructed by Chamberlain to show a conciliatory spirit, but 
instead of doing so “ he bombarded the president with dialectical artillery, 
bowling over in summary fashion his arguments, making debating scores off 
him, and eventually driving the old man to an attitude of obstinate despair.” 

It was certainly a mistake to try to deal with the old Vortrekker as though he 
were a polished European diplomat, but it was positively fatal to the Conference 
to do what Milner did, namely to demand a straight five-year retrospective 
franchise in place of the existing fourteen-year franchise, and to refuse to discuss 
other matters until this demand was accepted. Kruger seems to have come 
with the idea that all the “ nasty questions ” were to be discussed. Naturally he 
was not prepared to accept a measure which, he felt, would deliver his country 
into the hands of the Uitlanders, without some sort of guarantee of a quid 
pro quo. Even then it was Milner who broke off the conference, too hastily, 
as he himself acknowledged later.^* 
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Chamberlain was alarmed by Milner’s uncompromising attitude and was 
not at all certain that Kruger had said his last word. It was essential, he wired 
Milner, that the Pretoria government be put clearly in the wrong. But the 
mistake had been made and in the succeeding weeks the colonial secretary 
gradually turned up the road marked out by Milner. He published the famous 
helot despatch and his own reply adopting the case of the Uitlanders. The 
despatch, says Walker, “ clanged like a trumpet-call presaging war.” Perhaps 
for this very reason it did not go over with the public nearly as well as had been 
hoped. Chamberlain attempted to secure the support of the Liberals for a 
forward policy. He told Campbell-Bannerman that he was, and always had 
been, striving for a peaceful settlement, “ but he was afraid that a demonstra¬ 
tion . . . would be necessary. It would, however, be a game of bluff, and it 
was impossible to play that game if the Opposition did not support the Gov¬ 
ernment.” But the Liberals were unwilling to support an “ open military 
demonstration.” Furthermore, the cabinet, convinced that a war would be very 
unpopular, refused to commit itself to anvthing beyond firm language and 
protests.^® 

While the British government was marking time, all sorts of pressure was 
being brought to bear on Kruger by the Dutch leaders at the Cape. The Dutch 
and German governments too sent strong advice to yield.^® Such a course was 
not easy, for the burghers were filled with distrust. They hated that verdomde 
Kimberlain, who, they felt convinced, had been bought by Rhodes with a 
generous block of Consolidated Goldfields stock. Even reputed progressives, 
like Joubert, were opposed to concessions, and it was widely believed that the 
British were merely bluffing — that ihcy would not fight.^^ Nevertheless, 
Kruger had offered a seven-year franchise during the Bloemfontein discus¬ 
sions, and on July 18 he got the Volksraad to accept such a scheme. Cham¬ 
berlain was elated by this turn of events. He inspired a statement in the Times 
saying that the crisis was at an end, and he wired to Milner: “ If . . . President 
South African Republic has really given seven years retroactive franchise and 
five seats (in the Volksraad to the Rand), I congratulate you on great victory. 
No one would dream of fighting over two years in qualification period and 
President South African Republic will have been driven by successive steps to 
almost exact position taken by you. We ought to make most of this and accept 
it as basis of settlement.” ** 

Milner was horrified. The Times article, he telegraphed Chamberlain, had 
“ created consternation among British party ” in south Africa. The Transvaal 
offer, he declared, was far from satisfactory. At the same time the south African 
press and the Uitlanders raised a howl and reiterated their demand for the five- 
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year franchise as a minimum. All this fuss made Chamberlain waver. He had, 
so his biographer points out, intended from the beginning to secure guarantees 
for the satisfactory working of the proposed franchise scheme, and secured 
cabinet approval for his next step. On July 27 he proposed a joint inquiry into 
the working of the new law. This idea was particularly distasteful to the Boers, 
who regarded it as interference in their domestic affairs. They therefore accepted 
the suggestion of President Steyn and, after consultation with the British agent 
at Pretoria, put forward (August 19) a five-ycarTranchise plan with the assign¬ 
ment of at least a quarter of the seats in the Raad to the mining areas, but all this 
on condition that the Imperial government drop the claim to suzerainty, inter¬ 
fere no more in the internal affairs of the Republic, and agree to refer minor 
points in dispute to arbitration. 

No doubt something might have been done with this offer, if the British 
negotiators had been willing to make the most of it. The press of south Africa, 
controlled by the capitalists, was demanding nothing less than the whole hog, 
and Milner was constantly insisting that all that was needed was firmness: 
“ There is at bottom a very great indisposition to fight on the part of the 
Boers, not only in the Colony and Orange Free State, hut even in the Transvaal 
itself. . . . The larger our force, the smaller is likely to be theirs, and I think 
one good slap in the face may dissipate them” (August 2, 1899); “They will 
collapse if we don’t weaken, or rather if we go on steadily turning the screw ” 
(August 16, 1899).“® With such assurances dinning in his ears Chamberlain 
was bound to take a cynical attitude toward the Boer offers. In a resounding 
speech at Highbury on August 26 he declared: “ Mr. Kruger dribbles out reforms 
like water from a squeezed sponge, and he either accom[)anies his offers with 
conditions which he knows to be impossible, or he refuses to allow us to make 
a satisfactory investigation of the nature of these reforms. . . . The sands are 
running down in the glass. . . . The knot must be loosened ... or else we 
shall have to find other ways of untying it.” 

A few days later the colonial secretary sent a despatch accepting the Boer 
proposals without the provisos, on the plea that the British government could 
not abandon its rights under the conventions or give up the substance of 
suzerainty. Chamberlain later maintained that this despatch was one of “ quali¬ 
fied acceptance and that he had agreed to nine tenths of the Boer proposals. 

This is absurd. The Chamberlain reply was what the Boers thought it was_a 

rejection of the terms offered."" They therefore withdrew the offer of the five- 
year franchise and fell back on the earlier British suggestion of a joint inquiry 
into the working of the seven-year franchise. It had been explicitly stated that 
the proposal of a five-year franchise did not involve a rejection of the joint 
inquiry on the part of the Boers, but Chamberlain now refused to entertain his 
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own earlier suggestion. He had evidently fixed on a line of action and had no 
intention of swerving. In a letter to Milner (September 2) he stated that he 
had asked for a cabinet to consider the terms of an ultimeUum. The situation, 
he pointed out, was a difficult one, for “ the technical casus belli is a very weak 
one and, thanks to past concessions and weaknesses, our hands are tied in 
regard to many matters which might otherwise be put forward to justify extreme 
action.” Neither the Uitlanders nor the British at the Cape, he continued, were 
wholly without reproach, for the former were 

“unfortunately identified with money-making — with the Raid — and are not 
supposed to be capable of much self-sacrifice even for a holy cause — and the 
latter are quite too ready to take all the profits of a war in the shape of Impierial 
expenditure while doing nothing themselves but shouting on every occasion that 
they will cut the painter if the Imperial Government does not do everything they 
want and do it as quickly as they consider possible and desirable.” 

There were other obstacles to a forward policy. Chamberlain confessed himself 
surprised that so much progress had been nvulc: 

“ It is a great thing to say that the majority of the people have, as I believe, 
recognised tliat there is a greater issue than the franchise or the grievances of the 
Uitlanders at stake, and that our supremacy in South Africa and our existence as 
a great Power in the world are involved in the result of our present controversy. 
Three months ago we could not — that is, we should not have been allowed to — 
go to war on this issue. Now — although still most unwillingly and with a 
large minority against us, we shall be sufficiently supported.” But “ we must 
play out this game selon les regies and it seems to me to-day that wc ought to 
exhaust the franchise proposals and get a clear refusal before ... we ask for 
more. If and when wc ask for more it means war, and therefore, before we do 
this, we must have a sufficient force in South Africa to defend ourselves during 
the time that will he required to get a full fighting force into the country. . . 

This letter would seem to indicate that by the beginning of September 
negotiation was simply a blind so far as Chamberlain was concerned. He had 
convinced himself that British opinion was sufficiently persuaded to make it 
possible to go on, but the whole situation was such that more time was needed 
to get troops to the scene. In order to gain time the franchise issue was to be 
wrung dry, but Kruger was not to escape even if he gave in, for in that event 
the British, like the French in 1870, would bring forward more demands, 
knowing full well that when they asked for more it would mean war. With 
this program Chamberlain went before the cabinet and carried his colleagues 
with him. It was decided to send 10,000 more men to south Africa and in the 
meanwhile to string out the discussions with Pretoria. In a despatch of the same 
date Chamberlain insisted on the five-year franchise without conditions and, 
failing that, reserved to the British government the right “ to consider the sit¬ 
uation de novoy and to formulate their own proposals for a final settlement.” 
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There was, by this time, no turning back, for the government was committed 
Salisbury, Balfour and other members of the cabinet gave in to the colonial 
secretary, but only reluctantly and with misgivings. The prime minister wrote 
to Lansdowne on August 30 that Milner’s view was “ too heated, if you con¬ 
sider the intrinsic significance and importance of the things which are in 
controversy.” But, he went on, “ it recks little to think of that now. What he 
has done cannot be effaced. We have to act upon a moral field prepared for us 
by him and his jingo supporters. And therefore I see before us the necessity 
for considerable military effort — and all for people whom we despise and for 
territory which will bring no profit and no power to England.” Almost to 
the very end Salisbury seems to have hoped that Milner would prove right in 
his contention that the Boers would back down before a show of force.*' 

But there was absolutely no chance of that. In south Africa the exodus of 
the Uitlanders from JohannCvsburg had already begun. The local press was full 
of atrocity stories which were assiduously copied in the English press. Popular 
excitement was rising high and matters had already been pushed to the very 
verge of war. Kruger rejected Chamberlain’s proposal on September 17 and 
the cabinet had to decide on the next step. Salisbury favored a temporizing 
policy until the time when reinforcements should have reached the scene, but 
Chamberlain carried the cabinet with his suggestion for secret mobilization. 
On September 22 he wired triumphantly to Milner: “ Cabinet unanimous and 
resolves to sec matter through.” Another despatch was to be sent by steamer 
so as to gain another four weeks for preparation. 

By this time even Salisbury seems to have become convinced, or, shall wc 
say, seems to have convinced himself that more than Uitlander grievances were 
at issue and that there was a Dutch conspiracy to drive the British out of south 
Africa. It may be that the publication of Fitzpatrick’s The Transvaal from 
Within had something to do with his conversion. Fitzpatrick wa.s one of the 
capitalist group who had taken an active part in the revolutionary movement 
which eventuated in the Jameson raid. He had, in general, served as liaison 
officer between the mining interests and the Uitlander agitators. His book, 
while still in manuscript, had been read by Milner late m 1898, and is said to 
have confirmed him in the policy which led to war. It is said that the book 
made a deep impression also upon Salisbury when it was published in England 
in September 1899.*® prime minister seems to have swallowed 

the plot-story whole. He wrote to the Queen on September 23: “ It is impossible 
to avoid believing that the Boers really aim at setting up a South African 
Republic, consisting of the Transvaal, the Orange Free State and Your 
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Majesty’s Colony. It is impossible to account in any other manner lor their 
rejection of our most moderate proposals.” And on October 5 he declared 
in a letter to Lord Courtney that while he could not convict Kruger of con* 
spiracy in a court of law, he had become convinced, from watching the course 
of negotiations “ that Kruger was using the oppression of the Outlanders as a 
lever to exact from England a renunciation of suzerainty; and the conduct of 
President Steyn and Mr. Schreiner (prime minister at the Cape), of the 
Africanders generally and of their sympathisers in Europe, has brought home to 
me the belief that there is an understanding among the leaders of Dutch opinion, 
and their aspiration is the restoration of South Africa to the Dutch race ” 

The British were now rushing troops to south Africa and were merely 
sparring for time in the hope of getting 70,000 men to the scene before the storm 
broke. Recognizing the futility of further discussion the Transvaal govern¬ 
ment, after asking for the British terms and being put off, drew up an ultimatum 
demanding that the troops be withdrawn from the frontiers, that all rein¬ 
forcements sent out since June i be recalled within a reasonable period, and 
that the forces then on the sea should not be landed at any south African port. 
This ultimatum was presented on October 9, and simply forestalled a British 
one. The British government simply declared these “ peremptory demands ” 
impossible of discussion and therewith the war began. 

It is hardly necessary to say much by way of recapitulation. No one would 
deny that the south African situation had for years been a most difficult one, 
complicated as it was by the peculiar race problem and by the troubles that 
were bound to arise from the establishment of great mining interests and the 
influx of thousands of foreigners into an essentially backward agrarian state. 
Things had really come to a head with the Jameson raid, which had set all 
these antagonisms in a lurid light and had left an atmosphere of distrust in 
which it was nearly impossible to negotiate in any cordial way. Both the 
capitalists and the workers in the Transvaal had undoubted grievances, though 
they were probably not as serious as Fitzpatrick, for example, made them out 
to bc.*^ It seems unlikely that the Transvaal government could have main¬ 
tained its exclusive policy for very much longer in the face of changing condi¬ 
tions. At any rate it was not given the chance. Rhodes and the other capitalists 
were set upon a federation of south Africa and that implied control of the 
Transvaal government. Having failed to get what they wanted from Kruger 
they made use of the Uitlander grievances, mobilized the press which they con¬ 
trolled and raised the hue and cry of the Dutch conspiracy. Milner’s views 
suited them perfectly and those views were that England must intervene in 
the domestic affairs of the Transvaal, which she was hardly justified in doing, 
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no matter what opinion one may hold of the unhappy suzerainty issue. Milner 
finally convinced Chamberlain, who was at first hopeful and circumspect but 
came round after the Fashoda crisis. He wrote to the Queen retrospectively that 
he had “ long felt that the differences between this country and the Transvaal 
could only be settled by force.” ” 

Affairs might well have been brought to a head in the spring of 1898 except¬ 
ing for the fact that British public opinion was so little interested in Uitlander 
grievances and the government was so deeply involved in serious questions of 
international politics that it was absolutely unwilling to follow Milner and 
Chamberlain. It was not until Germany had been squared by the agreement 
on the Portuguese colonies and France had been taken care of in the Fasnoda 
crisis that the field became clear. Even then it required a long campaign of prop¬ 
aganda to bring the British public into line, and to convert Lord Salisbury, who 
disliked both capitalists and jingoes. In the meanwhile negotiations dragged 
on, marked throughout by a certain insincerity. The British consistently re¬ 
fused to submit their final terms and thereby gave the Transvaalers good reason 
to suppose that every concession would be followed by further demands and 
that the root of the whole business was the desire of the British to get control 
of the Transvaal and its great wealth. Whether Milner actually believed that 
the Boers would not fight it is hard to say. In any event his policy of bluff was a 
dangerous one, which, as he himself recognized, might lead to war. But he 
did not fear war. In his opinion only “ an apology for a fight ” would be neces¬ 
sary. A ‘‘slap in the face” would do the business. Had he appreciated the 
seriousness of the struggle on which England was embarked so light-heartedly, 
he would undoubtedly have made greater efforts to find another way out. 
Chamberlain showed himself throughout to be much better informed and 
statesmanlike and came only gradually to the conclusion that force was the 
only method that would bring a solution. Salisbury and other cabinet ministers, 
as we have seen, were even more sceptical and reluctant. They allowed Milner 
to push them into a crisis from which there was no decent escape except 
through war. 

That Salisbury did not commit himself to a policy of war without carefully 
considering the international situation goes without saying. Writing to the 
Queen on August 12 he admitted that England’s position was exceptionally 
strong, but that there was always uncertainty and anxiety regarding France and 
Germany, whose colonial aspirations crossed England’s more frequently than 
before. But two weeks later he said to the German ambassador that he did not 
think France or Russia would attempt to take action. France was still sub¬ 
merged in the chaos of the Dreyfus affair and Russia was afflicted with famine 
and financial distress.** 

As a matter of fact, the problem for England narrowed down pretty much 

•2 Letters oj Queen Victoria, III, pp. 406-7, letter of October 12, 1899. 

•• Letters of Queen Victoria, III, p. 392; Die Grosse Politif^ XV, do. 4374. 
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to the problem of her relationship with Germany, for the French and Russians 
could hardly afford to become involved in a conflict with England if Germany 
stood on the other side. This aspect of the situation was of course recognized 
in London, and for that reason Chamberlain had worked eagerly for the agree¬ 
ment on the Portuguese colonies, which bought off the Germans so far as 
south Africa was concerned. Biilow admitted quite frankly that the convention 
“ removed from discussion the question of Delagoa Bay, which threatened to 
embitter the relations between the two countries and to cause an estrangement 
which might take thirty or forty years to overcome.” From the English angle 
the agreement worked perfectly, for the Germans thenceforth showed no interest 
in the Boers. In fact, they repeatedly warned the Pretoria government to yield. 
Dr. Leyds, the Boer agent, who has often been accused of having encouraged 
Kruger by assurances of foreign aid, on the contrary warned his government 
repeatedly that no assistance was to be expected, least of all from Berlin.*® 

But the Germans, recognizing their importance to England, were deter¬ 
mined to make the most of the situation. They were disappointed with the 
Portuguese agreement, for it soon became clear that the British had concluded 
it with reluctance and that they had no desire to hasten the partition of the 
Portuguese possessions,*® Consequently the Germans were ever ready to cast 
about for further concessions which might be demanded of England. It was 
the policy later described so bitterly by Sir Eyre Crowe as that of the “ profes¬ 
sional blackmailer,” which forced Britain into a “ systematic policy of gratuitous 
concessions.” *^ 

A rare opportunity to capitalize the general situation presented itself in the 
winter of 1898-1899, when troubles once more broke out in the Samoan Islands. 
It might be said by way of preface that this little island group caused more 
international friction than it was worth. After prolonged troubles in the i88o’s 
the situation had been settled in 1889 by the Berlin Act, which provided that the 
islands, though independent, should be under the collective supervision of 
the British, Germans and Americans. The United States had certain rights to the 
island of Tutuila and the excellent harbor of Pago-Pago under the terms of a 
treaty concluded in 1878, but the work of converting and educating the natives 
had been done almost entirely by British missionaries. In fact, British nationals 
outnumbered the Germans and Americans together in 1899. Germans 

had long taken an active interest in the group. The great Hamburg commercial 

British Documents, I, no. 127. 
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firm of Goddefroy had organized the Deutsche Handels und Plantagcngcsell- 
schaft der Siid-Sec Inscln zu Hamburg (The Long Handle Company, for short) 
and had established several large cocoanut plantations on the island of Apia. 
In all the Germans held some 75,000 acres of land, valued at well over $1,000,000. 
They controlled the export trade in copra, though four fifths of the imports 
were British.*® 

The history of Samoa under the Berlin Act was by no means a happy one. 
The natives were constantly at war with each other and the European consuls 
seem to have suffered from an aggravated form of what Bismarck described as 
the furor consularis.^^ In August 1898 the Samoan king, Malietoa, died. His 
traditional rival, Mataafa, returned to Apia in the middle of September and 
was recognized by the great majority of the chiefs, as well as by the consuls. But 
in December the chief justice, an American named Chambers, with whom the 
decision rested in the event of a disputed succession, declared for Malietoa’s 
son, Malietoa Tanu. Civil war ensued, Mataafa easily defeated his opponents, 
and the vanquished faction, including Chambers, took refuge on a British 
warship. Early in January 1899 the consuls set up a provisional government 
under Mataafa, pending instructions from their governments. Chambers re¬ 
fused to recognize it, whereupon the German head of the municipality of 
Apia declared the supreme court closed on account of the flight of the chief 
justice. But the British ship, with the consent of the American consul, landed 
marines and reopened the court despite the protests of the Germans. 

These events caused a storm in Europe and America. For a short time 
relations between Berlin and Washington were extremely tense. The German 
government, however, hoped to make good use of the whole business to se¬ 
cure a long-desired partition of the islands between the interested powers: 
The Americans should have Tutuila and Manua, the Germans should receive 
the two large islands of Upolu and Savaii (the latter of no value), while the 
British should receive the Tonga Islands by way of compensation. This sug¬ 
gestion had been made in London as early as August 31, 1898, but it had met 
with no encouragement whatever from the British statesmen, who urged the 
objections of the New Zealand and Australian governments. Far from playing 
the German game the British seem to have been intent on building up a strong 
Anglo-American combination to frustrate the policy of Berlin. The recent 
biographer of the American secretary of state, John Hay, tells us that the Brit¬ 
ish ambassador at Washington “ repeatedly approached the State Department 
with suggestions which would have involved more aggressive measures than 
Hay was prepared to approve.” A high official of the British foreign office later 

J. F. Rosc-Solcy: “German and English Interests in Samoa” (Westminster Review, Sep¬ 
tember, 1896, pp. 277-95). 
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stated that his impression was that Lord Salisbury “ did his best to rouse the 
opposition of the United States,” to the German proposals/^^ 

The American government, despite these efforts, showed itself not averse to 
a bargain/' But early in March 1899 the American cruiser Philadelphia arrived 
at Apia. The commander, Admiral Kautz, finding things in general confusion, 
declared both the provisional government and Mataafa deposed. The German 
consul protested and supported Mataafa. Factional strife broke out, and on 
March 15 British and American ships bombarded Apia, damaging the German 
consulate. For a month there was civil war in the islands, the Anglo-American 
forces occasionally taking part on the side of Malietoa Tanu, who was pro¬ 
claimed King March 23. 

During this critical period the German government renewed its efforts to 
draw the British into an agreement, but quite without success. Hatzfeldt was 
obliged to report from London that Salisbury would do nothing and that he 
was not disposed to make any sacrifices for German good will/* At this junc¬ 
ture a curious interlude took place in the relations of the two powers. Cecil 
Rhodes entered upon the scene. He had come to London in the interest of the 
Cape-to-Cairo telegraph and railway scheme, to which he was the more closely 
wedded since Kitchener had wired him from Khartum: “I have founded a 
post to the south of Fashoda. When are you coming up? ” ** Rhodes was trying 
to raise a loan of ^^2,000,000 to extend his railway from Bulawayo to Lake 
Tanganyika, and attempted, though in vain, to get a government guarantee, so 
that the money could be got at 3% rather than at 5%. At the same time he 
was confronted with the problem of running the telegraph and railway from 
the northern end of Lake Tanganyika to Uganda and the Sudan. This section 
would have to pass either through the Belgian Congo or through German East 
Africa. To make the necessary arrangements Rhodes went to Brussels. But 
Leopold was unwilling to make a deal, excepting on condition that the Bahr- 
cl-Ghazal should be left to him as arranged in the Congo Treaty of 1894.** 

In the meanwhile the German colonial office had been considering the possi¬ 
bility of enlisting the aid of Rhodes to settle the Samoan business. It was be¬ 
lieved that he would be able to influence Chamberlain, who was as obdurate 
about Samoa as was Salisbury. Rhodes was invited to Berlin, where he was 
received by the Emperor on March 10. The audience was quite informal, and 

Tyler Dennett: John Hay (New York, 1933), p. 281; Bnttsh Documents, III, p 423, opinion 
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the two men made a most favorable impression upon each other. Within three 
days an agreement was reached to run the telegraph line through German East 
Africa. Negotiations for the railway transit were to be undertaken when the 
time came. Almost overnight Rhodes became an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Emperor and a warm advocate of Anglo-German co-operation. When told about 
the Samoan friction he was beside himself and promised to do his utmost to 
bring his government to reason.^® 

Apparently Rhodes was unable to accomplish much in London. The Ger¬ 
mans were quite wrong in thinking that he could influence either Salisbury 
or Chamberlain. The colonial secretary distrusted him and had no intention 
of listening to him on matters touching south Africa or any other question.** 
During the second half of March and the first half of April relations between 
Germany and England were badly strained. At Berlin it was felt that the 
British were trying to use the Americans to help them get rid of the Germans 
in the Samoan business. An effort was therefore made to settle with the 
Americans. The United States government, as before, made no objection. It 
let fall a suggestion for a tripartite investigating commission and at once ac¬ 
cepted the proposal when the German government put it forward. Salisbury, 
however, would agree to the proposal only on the understanding that decisions 
might be made by the commission by majority vote, which was contrary to the 
unanimity rule provided for in the Berlin Act. Acrimonious discussion followed. 
Billow finally told the British ambassador that the whole affair threatened 
to very seriously impair the good relations,’* between the two countries. The 
Germans had determined to break off diplomatic relations if the British re¬ 
mained obdurate. Some inkling of this was undoubtedly allowed to reach 
high circles in London, and finally Salisbury yielded. The commission was 
appointed and arrived at Apia on May 13.*^ 

In the course of the negotiations the German ambassador reported that 
Salisbury no longer had any use for the Germans and that England was so 
cocksure since the Fashoda victory that she did not even fear a coalition 
organized against her.*® On both sides there were recriminations. Queen Vic¬ 
toria wrote to her grandson complaining of the virulence of the German press, 
to which the Emperor replied by bitter accusations of inconsiderate treatment 
by Lord Salisbury. “ He knew,” he said to the British ambassador, ** that Eng¬ 
land was powerful and Germany weak at sea, and therefore the former could 
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act with impunity, but the time would come when even England would have to 
consider the German fleet as an important factor, and he only hoped that it 
would not then be mo late, and that Germany would not by that time have 
formed other combinations which would certainly not be agreeable to England, 
but which she would have brought upon herself by the constant disregard and 
contempt with which she treated German interests/’ These veiled threats were 
not calculated to appease Salisbury. The Queen sent a reply in which she 
pointed out that no government had ever spoken to another as had the German 
to the British; she enclosed a memorandum in which the prime minister re¬ 
futed the charges brought against him. By June 1899 Anglo-German relations 
were at low ebb. The Emperor’s plan of coming to the races at Cowes was 
given up and the atmosphere was frigid.'^'^ 

But forces were working on both sides to save the situation. Billow was 
genuinely anxious to avoid hostility, while Balfour and Chamberlain also were 
eager to maintain good relations.''^^ In mid-July the report of the Samoan 
commission was published, recommendrig, among other things, that the 
islands be placed under the direct rule of a single power. It was understood 
that Tutuila and Manua should go to the United States. The real question was 
how the other two islands, Upolu and Savaii (the latter being quite worthless) 
should be divided between England and Germany. The crisis in south Africa 
was now rapidly coming to a head, and it was to the interest of the British to 
cultivate the Germans as much as possible. The Emperor William was there¬ 
fore invited to pay a visit to England in November, and discussions regarding 
Samoa were resumed. The Germans at first suggested that the possession of 
Upolu be decided by an impartial arbitrator, but it was impossible to agree 
on the terms of reference. Then a scheme was worked out by which the Ger¬ 
mans should leave Upolu to Britain, taking in return for their rights either 
British New Guinea or the Solomon Islands, or Savaii, the Savage Islands and 
the Tongas. Salisbury kept temporizing and complaining that too much was 
being asked and in the end the plan failed because of Tirpitz’ insistence that the 
Germans keep Upolu and the harbor of Apia. 

It is hardly necessary to go into the details of these dreary negotiations or 
to examine the innumerable deals that were suggested now by one side, now by 
the other. The Germans throughout insisted that the negotiations be brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion before the Emperor visited England. Ultimately 
Salisbury withdrew entirely from the discussions, which were carried on by 
Chamberlain and Baron Eckardstein, who acted for the German ambassador. 
With the application of considerable pressure the matter was finally wound 
up on November i, 1899. Under the terms of the agreement Germany was 
assigned Upolu and Savaii, while the British received the Tonga Islands, Savage 

Dte Qrosse Polittk, XIV, nos. 4074, 4076; Sir Sidney Lee: Edward VII, I, pp. 743 fl.; Leturt 
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Islands, some of the lesser islands in the Solomon group and a disputed area 
in Togoland.®^ 

“ The whole of Samoa,** said a high official of the German foreign office on 
one occasion, “ was not worth the money spent upon telegrams to and from 
Apia.” It was most unfortunate that this relatively insignificant matter should 
have arisen to disturb the relations of two great European powers, the more 
so as there were particular difficulties inherent in it. The Germans had a 
sentimental attachment to the place, for it was one of the very first fields of 
German colonial enterprise ami they had a real investment in the islands. On 
the British side there was the perpetual problem of dominion interest. The 
Australians and particularly the New Zealanders had long had their eyes on 
the archipelago and were dead opposed to Britain’s abandoning it. But beyond 
these factors were others which embittered the whole transaction. The Germans, 
having entered late upon the colonial scene, were eager to get something almost 
anywhere. They had distinctly the feeling that Britain ought to recognize their 
strong position and ought to buy them oil from any continental coalition. The 
British, on the other hand, were filled with self-assurance after their Fashoda 
victory. They resented the policy of blackmail and saw no reason for making 
concessions to Germany, especially as Germany was less dangerous as a sea 
power than France and Russia. “ The policy of the German Empire since 
Bismarck,” wrote Chamberlain to Salisbury in September, ” has been always 
one of undisguised blackmail.*”'’’ He had used the same word a year before 
in connexion with the Portuguese negotiations. It was now becoming a fixed 
idea in the foreign office. On the German side, at the same time, there grew 
up the idea of English malevolence. There was at least a grain of truth in the 
Em[)eror William’s bitter remark to the British military attache: “You make 
any concessions asked for by France and Russia, you cede half continents to 
them, but when Germany asks for an island, two-thirds of which has been 
planted over by her subjects, she is met by a refusal.” Add to all this the 
personal ill will and pique of Lord Salisbury and the situation was as unsatis¬ 
factory as It well could be. Had the Boer War not broken out in October 1899 
the Samoan affiair might have taken on an even more sinister aspect. As it was, 
Germany’s friendship had suddenly become of first-rate importance, and even 
Salisbury felt obliged to accept a settlement against which he had fought for 
months. 

Possibly Lord Salisbury found some inner satisfaction in concluding at this 
time another agreement which was a severe blow at German hopes, though 
at the time the Germans did not know it. This agreement was the so-called 
Windsor Treaty of October 14, 1899, between England and Portugal. The 
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British had bought off German interests in Delagoa Bay by the agreement of 
August 1898, but this did not give them immediate control of the famous 
harbor. In fact, the Transvaal was importing large stocks of arms and muni¬ 
tions by way of Lorenzo Marques, and the Portuguese government replied to 
British protests in July 1899 that the Transvaal was entitled to do so under the 
terms of a convention signed in 1875. The truth was that the Portuguese were 
by no means well disposed toward the British. The fact of the Anglo-German 
agreement had been allowed to leak out in the press and it caused all sorts of 
apprehensions. It is fairly certain that the Portuguese minister in London, 
Marquis de Soveral, who was a close personal friend of the Prince of Wales, 
knew a good deal about the terms of the Treaty, if not all the details.” It was 
therefore to the interest of the Portuguese to avert the danger to their empire 
as best they might. 

On September 13 Soveral suggested to Salisbury a close alliance for the event 
of war with the Transvaal. This, he pointed out, would enable Britain to use 
Delagoa Bay for her own purposes. The British prime minister agreed almost 
at once to an offensive and defensive alliance against the Transvaal, even on 
the understanding that Portugal should not actually declare war. There was 
some discussion as to the form of the agreement, but finally Salisbury’s sug¬ 
gestion, that the words of earlier treaties be used, was adopted. The Anglo- 
Portuguese Secret Declaration (there is no justification for the name Windsor 
Treaty) was signed on October 14. It renewed the treaties of 1642 and 1661, 
which involved a mutual guarantee of territory, and included a Portuguese 
promise not to let arms pass through Lorenzo Marques to the Transvaal, or 
to declare neutrality, which would have made it impossible for Briti.sh war¬ 
ships to coal in the port.” 

Sir Arthur NicoLson once described the Portuguese policy of the British 
government in 1898 and 1899 as “ the most cynical business that I have come 
across in my whole experience of diplomacy.” He could not see how England 
could agree in 1898 to partition with Germany die possessions of a power 
which, under the terms of former treaties, Britain was obliged to defend and 
maintain intact.®^ This was one side of the story, which dealt with the agree¬ 
ment of 1898. Hardly less reprehensible was the British policy in 1899, having 
concluded the partition treaty with Germany, Salisbury then turned back to 
the old treaties of guarantee and subscribed to a new declaration which com¬ 
pletely nullified the agreement of August 1898. The partition treaty was not in 
keeping with Britain’s obligations to Portugal, and the declaration of 1899 was 
incompatible with Of course it may be argued that Britain did not want to 
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partition the Portuguese colonies, and that she was more or less forced into 
the agreement with Germany by the insistence of the Germans themselves. 
This is the line taken by Mr. Garvin in his recent biography of Chamberlain. 
It may also be argued that the declaration of 1899 was necessitated by the situa¬ 
tion in south Africa. Dclagoa Bay, according to Milner, had become “ absolutely 
the decisive point.” But even these considerations do not exonerate the Brit¬ 
ish foreign office of the charge that on two occasions it played a questionable 
game, first with Portugal, then with Germany. If the Germans made too much 
of their chance in the Samoan business, the British evened the account by cmas 
culating an agreement on which the Germans had placed the highest hopes. 
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XIX 

The Bagdad Railway Project 

W HILE THE British were girding themselves for the conflict in 
south Africa, an important though little noticed event took place in 
the Near East. On November 25,1899 the Sultan signed a preliminary 
concession granting a German company the right to construct a railway to 
Bagdad and Basra. This concession was the consummation of a policy that 
went hack a full decade and that introduced an entirely new factor into Euro¬ 
pean international relations. The development of German interests in the 
Ottoman Empire was to become a crucial issue of European politics; it was to 
influence profoundly the relations between Germany on the one hand and 
England and Russia on the other. It is therefore essential that some account of 
its earlier stages be given here, the more so as its implications were already 
recognized by the powers when the preliminary concession was awarded. 

The story of the Bagdad Railway scheme may be said to go back to the 
time just before the Crimean War. The British, ever deeply interested in the 
problem of communications with India, had in the i8^o’s sent out a very capable 
officer, Colonel Chesney, to explore the Euphrates River and report on its 
navigability. His report was extremely favorable, and one of his party, Captain 
Lynch, opened up steamship traffic as far as Bagdad in the succeeding decade. 
It was the heyday of European railway building, and it is therefore not to be 
wondered at that phantastic schemes cropped up for o[)ening up the whole east 
to British commerce. In 1842 Mr. William Pare, of the Seville Ironworks in 
Dublin, put forward a plan for a railway to run from Calais to Constantinople, 
and thence to Calcutta and Peking! The very next year Mr. Alexander Camp¬ 
bell proposed to the British East India Company a railway to run from Ostend 
by way of Vienna and Belgrade to Constantinople and thence across Asia 
Minor to Aleppo, along the Euphrates and the coast of Persia to Kurrachee and 
Calcutta. A similar scheme was put forward in 1851 by James B. Thomson, 
who spent many years collecting data and ultimately secured the favorable 
consideration of the Porte as well as the support of Lord Stratford de 
Redcll^^c.' 

^ F. R. Chesney. Narrattve of the Euphrates Expedition (London, 1868); William P. Andrew: 
Memot) on the Euphtates Valley Route to India (London, 1857), p. 6. Many ot the early projects ase 
catalogued and tliscussed in Noel Verney and George Dambmann: Les Puissances ttrangeres dans 
le Levant (Pans, 1900), pp 293 fl.; but by far the best critical account is that of Halford L. 
Hoskins. Bntish Routes to India (Philadelphia, 1928), especially pp. 148/1., 327 £E. 
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On the close of the Crimean War the project was taken up by William P, 
Andrew, chairman of the Sindh Railroad, who, together with Chesney, put 
forward a more modest plan for a railway from Suedia (Seleucia) on the Gulf of 
Alexandretta to Jaber Castle on the upper Euphrates, a distance of some eighty 
miles. This line was intended to connect with steamer service on the Euphrates, 
though it was planned to extend the road ultimately to Bagdad and Basra 
(Biissorah), where ocean-going ships could call. A Euphrates Valley Railway 
Company was formed, and Lord Stratford helped it secure a 6% guarantee 
from the Tnrkisli government, which at that time was still enthusiastically en¬ 
couraging foreign enterprise and capital investment. An active campaign was 
earned on in England, Andrew stressing the value to Turkey of developing 
the formerly rich territories of Mesopotamia, and the commercial and strategic 
value to England of a short route to India. Andrew’s book is colored through¬ 
out by suspicion of Russian designs in Armenia and Persia and the need for 
frustrating them." But the plan fell through because Lord Palmerston, probably 
out of consider.it ion for Napoleon III, could not be brought to consent to a 
British government guarantee, which was regarded as indispensable.® 

Nothing further was done with regard to Asiatic railways until after the 
Franco-Prussian War, though in 1856 and in 1863 British interests were granted 
concessions for lines from Smyrna to Aidin and Cassaba respectively. The whole 
idea of a railway from the Syrian coast was dealt a severe blow by the studies 
of the eminent Austrian engineer, Wilhelm von Pressel, who made careful 
surveys for the Sultan in the years 1872-1874. Pressel finally recommended a 
network of railways totalling 6000 kilometers. The trunk line was to run from 
Haidar Pasha (opposite Constantinople) through Angora, Diarbekr and Mosul 
to Bagdad and Basra, with branches to Eskishehr, Kutahia, Konia and other 
places. Pressel’s opinion was that a line from Syria running through the desert 
and through tlie barren area along the middle Euphrates could never be made a 
paying proposition. A more northerly route through Anatolia would tap 
richer jirovinces, which should be colonized. He suggested the settlement of 
some two million Germans along the line in order to hasten the development of 
the country.'* 

We may assume from the attitude of the Sultan later that he was not much 
taken with the idea of a large-scale immigration, but for the rest the report of 

* Andrew, op cit, especially pp. 2, 18, 124; Hoskins, op. cit., pp. 330 ff. 

* "I’he address of the deputation to Palmerston is given in W. P Andrew: Euphrates Valley 
Route to India (London, 1882), pp 64 ff. In addition to the excellent account of Hoskins, op. cit., 
PP‘ 33*^ ^ ’ some discussion of these projects may be found in the anonymously published article of 
Alw\n Parker. "The Bagdad Railway Negotiations” {Quarterly Review, October, 1917, pp. 487- 
528), p 489, and in Fdward M Earle Turkey, the Great Powers and the Bagdad Railway (New 
York, 1924), pp 176 ff. 

* Wilhelm von Pressel: Les Chemins de Per en Turquie d'Asie (Zurich, 1902), passim. See 
also the excellent analytical account of A. von Schweiger-Lerchenfeld: "Die Euphrat-Thal Bahn 
und kcin Lode” {Oe<terrcichtsche Monutsschrift fur den Orient, IX, March 15, 1883, pp. 45-51), 
who analyzes the report of von Pressel. 
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von Presscl became the general guide of the Turkish government. Work was 
at once begun on the first section of the line, from Haidar Pasha to Ismid, and 
this section, when completed, was turned over to a British company for ex¬ 
ploitation. Just before Pressel made his investigations, the English government 
had indicated a renewed interest in the problem of land communication with 
India. The Suez Canal was finished, but that was a French undertaking and 
many Englishmim felt that there ought to be some alternative route under 
British control. A select committee of the house of commons was therefore 
appointed to “ examine and report upon the whole subject of railway communi¬ 
cation between the Mediterranean, the Black Sea and the Persian Gulf.” It 
heard much evidence and many suggestions and finally recommended a line 
from Alexandretta or Suedia to Bagdad, Basra and Kuwait. It was pointed out 
that the Euphrates route would secure speedier transportation of mail and 
would provide a second and safer route for the conveyance of troops to India. 
The line would serve further to block any Russian advance towards the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, to say nothing of the great commercial advantages it would confer 
on England and India. The Committee pointed out, however, that sufficient 
traffic could not be expected soon, and that a government guarantee would be 
necessary. This guarantee the government refused to give in 1872 as in 1^57.“ 
The matter came once more to an active stage in the years following the 
Russian-Turkish War and the Treaty of Berlin. Abdul Hamid had seen for 
himself the tremendous value of railways for the transport of troops, and the 
need for better communications if the Empire was to be held together. There 
can be no doubt whatever that throughout the succeeding years his railroad 
policy was based almost entirely upon military and political considerations I’he 
British government, too, was interested in maintaining the Ottoman Empire 
as a bulwark against Russia. The Cyprus Convention and the whole program 
of reform in Asia Minor were designed with this idea in mind. Disraeli seems 
to have chosen Cyprus with the thought that it would serve to protect a railroad 
terminus on the Gulf of Alexandretta. He is said to have told Bismarck as much 
during the Berlin Congress, and to have had a high military officer trace a pos¬ 
sible route.® In any event the subject was much debated in England, and an 
influential association, the so-called Stafford House Committee, began to elabo¬ 
rate schemes for a line from Constantinople to Alexandretta and thence to the 
Persian Gulf. The Sultan was anxious for action, but the plan died a lingering 
death, for reasons that are not wholly clear. The British occupation of Egypt 
in 1882 led to a distinct cooling in English relations with the Porte, and this 
fact may have had something to do with the disappearance of the scheme.^ 

* The report of the Select Committee is given in Andrew Euphrates Valley Route, pp 75 fl 
See further Parker, op cit, p. 490; David Fraser: The Short Cut to India (London, 1909), pp. 32 fl.; 
and especially Hoskins, op cit., pp 428 ff 

• Andrew. Euphrates Valley Route, p. 45; Hoskins, op cit., pp. 439 fl.; and the interesting 
observations of Parker, op. cit., p. 490. 

^ See especially Andrew, op. cit., passim; D. G. Hogarth; The Bagdad Railway ” {Nattomd 
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In the meanwhile the Germans were showing increasing interest in Turkey, 
more particularly in its possibilities as a field for economic penetration. In the 
days of Chesney’s explorations von Moltke, who was then in Turkish service, 
had called attention to these possibilities, and his views had been echoed by 
later mid-century writers, like Rodbertus and Roscher. In the i88o’s there was 
a considerable body of German writing calling attention to Anatolia as a suit¬ 
able territory for German colonization.® Bismarck, however, was not prepared 
to favor any activity that might estrange Russia and he therefore never went 
beyond giving consent for the mission of von der Goltz as instructor for the 
Turkish army." 

In t888 the European trunk line was completed to Constantinople and the 
first train from Vienna entered the Turkish capital. The Sultan was more eager 
than ever to develop the Anatolian network, and to knit up the outlying prov¬ 
inces of Mesopotamia and Syria with the rest of the Empire. He had tried, 
through Pressel, to interest German financiers in 1885, but without success. In 
1886 he approached the British company which ran the Haidar Pasha-Ismid 
Railway with a proposal that it extend the line to Angora and ultimately to 
Bagdad. For unknown reasons nothing came of these advances.^^ Nevertheless 
concessions were granted in 1888 for the extension of the Smyrna-Aidin and 
Smyrna-Cassaba lines, and the question of a railroad to Bagdad was very much 
to the fore. The British showed little interest; political relations were bad and 
London bankers had no confidence in Turkish finances. Furthermore, they 
looked upon the project primarily from the business angle and saw but little 
chance of an Anatolian line paying a reasonable return. The best policy, they 
held, would be to extend gradually the existing lines as conditions warranted.^' 
The French, on the other hand, were very much interested. They had an enor¬ 
mous investment in Turkey already, and they controlled the Ottoman Bank, on 
which the Turkish government had to rely for financial aid. So strong, indeed, 
was their financial position that it had become irksome to the Sultan. He was 
determined not only not to grant them further concessions, but if possible to 


Review, M.iy, 1902, pp. 462-73), Hoskins, op. cit,, pp 441 (f. All previous accounts of this phase 
of the problem are now superseded by the thorough and illuminating study of Dwight E. Lee: 
(ireai Britain and the Cyprus Convention Policy of iSyS (Cambridge, 1934), pp 66 ff , 76 fT , a.nd 
especially pp 125 If 

* Paul Dchn; Deutschland und die Orienthahnen (Munich, 1883); K. A Sprenger: Bahylonien, 
das Reichste l^nd in der Varzeit und das Lohnendste Kolonisationsfeld fur die Gegenwart (Heidel- 
beig, 1886); Lochnis Bettnige zur Kenntniss der Levante (Leipzig, 1882); Karl Kaerger: Kleinasien, 
etn Deutsches Kolonisationsfeld (Berlin, 1892), Edmund Naumann: Vom Goldenen Horn zu den 
Quellen des Euphrates (Munich, 1893) Sec further Andre Cheradamc: Le Chemtn de Per de Bagdad 
(Pans, 1903), pp 2-5; Georges Gaul is: La Rutne d’un Empire (P.iris, 1913), p. 127; Earle, op. 
cit., p. 123. 

® His attitude is discussed at length by Ha)o Holborn: Deutschland und die Turf{et, 1878- 
18^0 (Berlin, 1926), pp. 83 ff. 

Earle, op. cit., p. 31; Karl von Helffcrich: Georg von Siemens (Berlin, 1923), III, pp 28 ff. 

Turkey No, 4 ( 18^6), Report by Major Law on Railways tn Asiatic Turhjty, passim; Parker, 
•p. cit., p. 493. 









THE FIRST CONCESSION 

break their control. He therefore interested a German financier, Herr Kaulla, 
who was in Constantinople arranging for a large sale of munitions. Kaulla in 
turn managed to win over Georg von Siemens, head of the Deutsche Bank. The 
concession was applied for, and was vigorously supported by the conspirators 
of Therapia,” as the French called them, namely the ambassadors of England, 
Austria and Italy, the three powers united at that time in the Mediterranean 
Agreements. On October 4, t888 the concession went to Kaulla and the Deutsche 
Bank, which paid six million pounds for rights in the Haidar Pasha line and 
agreed to build the railway to Angora, with the understanding that ultimately 
it should be continued to Bagdad. The government gave a kilometric guarantee 
to protect the Company against heavy loss. At the same time the German group 
made the Sultan a much-needed loan of some million and a half pounds.^® 

The Germans now went ahead full blast. An Anatolian Railway Company 
was formed, and in 1889 the Deutsche Bank and Wiener Bankverein purchased 
the controlling share in the Balkan railways. In 1890 a Bank for Oriental Rail¬ 
ways was established at Zurich to serve as a holding company for both systems. 
The British were given three seats on the board of directors of the Anatolian 
company, and at first subscribed part of the capital. But in 1890 they sold out 
their shares. The Italians took no part, fearing French reprisals upon Italian 
securities.^* For the Germans the Anatolian Railway was a good proposition, 
for they were now able to sell a good deal of construction material. In fact their 
exports to Turkey rose from about three million dollars in 1888 to about ten 
million in 1893. The Deutsche Levante Linie, which was opened in 1889, estab¬ 
lished direct communication by water and became an im[)ortant part of the 
German commercial advance. A large number of German traders engaged in 
lively competition with the British and French, and before long captured a con¬ 
siderable part ot the market.^^ 

The line to Angora was completed by the autumn of 1892. But long before 
that time the struggle between rival concessionaires had been resumed. In the 
autumn of 1891 a French-Bclgian group, probably backed by the Russians, 
brought forward a project for a line across Anatolia north and south, from 
Samsun on the Black Sea to Aleppo. The Sultan was greatly alarmed by this 
proposal and invited the German interests to apply for an extension of their line 
from Angora by way of Sivas to Bagdad. Engineers were sent out to survey the 
route, but Siemens and the Deutsche Bank showed little enthusiasm. They 
lacked money and the difficulties of the terrain indicated expensive construction 


The French interest m the scheme is reflected m such writings as Jean Blomdus: “ La Luttc 
pour les Communications avec I’Asie ” (Journal des Sciences Mihtaires, Series IX, vol. XVIII, 1885, 
pp. 65-93); Alexamler B(^rard: Lm Route de I’lnde par la Vallee du Tigre et de VEnphrate (Lyon, 
1887) The concession may be found in George Young: Corps de Droit Ottoman (Oxford, 1906), 
IV. pp 120 ff. On the negotiations see Helffench, op cit., Ill, pp. 26 fl.; Earle, op. cit, pp. 31 fl.; 
Holborn: Deutschland und die Ttirf^et, pp 83 ff. 

Helffench, op cit, III, pp 40-1, 51; Holborn, op. cit., p. 105. 

Sec especially Georges Gaulis: La Rutne d‘un Empire, pp. 135 ff. 
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work. At best they were willing to consider a somewhat more southerly route, 
from Angora to Bagdad by way of Kaisarieh and Kharput, but they preferred 
building a long branch from the Angora line through Afiun Karahissar to the 
rich area around Konia.'® 

The matter dragged on. Abdul Hamid appealed to the Emperor William 
to support his scheme. William had paid an historic visit to the Sultan in 1889, 
and, unlike Bismarck, was profoundly interested in the Near East and its pos¬ 
sibilities.'® But even his approval failed to move the German bankers, who 
looked upon the whole affair from the business standpoint and saw little profit 
in a line which, after all, was designed for strategic rather than for economic 
purposes 

Negotiations took a new turn when, in the last months of 1892, the French- 
Belgian interests, who were arranging the purchase of the Smyrna-Cassaba line 
from the British, applied for an extension of this line to Konia. The Germans, 
in alarm, now pressed their own project for a line to Konia, and expressed readi¬ 
ness to build the Angora-Sivns-Bagdad loute also. Abdul Hamid was much 
pleased and the bargain would undoubtedly have been closed at once, excepting 
for the fact that the British ambassador. Sir Clare Ford, quite unexpectedly 
registered a vigorous protest. The German Konia line, he argued, would Injure 
the British Smyrna-Aidin line, which was the natural outlet for the products 
of the Konia region. This British opposition created quite a flurry for a time. 
The German government intervened and used strong language in London. 
Ultimately it even threatened to withdraw its support of British policy in Egypt. 
The moment was a critical one in Egypt and Lord Cromer used all his influence 
to induce the government to give in. Rosebery disclaimed any knowledge of 
the affair or any desire to antagonize the Germans. “ Her Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment,” he wrote, “ have no desire to take any step inimical to German influence 
or interest at Constantinople.” Ford was obliged to desist from his protests, and 
on February 15, 1893 the Germans secured their concession.'^ 

The concession of February 1893 provided for the construction of two lines: 
one from Eskishchr to Konia, which was to be built at once, and another from 
Angora to Kaisarieh. This second line was to be extended from Kaisarieh to 
Sivas as soon as the Haidar Pasha-Angora line showed receipts of 15,000 francs 
per kilometer for three consecutive years. It was to continue to Diarbckr and 
Bagdad as soon as the other German lines showed receipts large enough to 
enable them to dispense with the government guarantee. But the Turkish gov¬ 
ernment reserved the right to demand at any time the prolongation of the line 
from Kaisarieh to Bagdad, making the necessary arrangements for guarantee,'* 

Dte Grosse Politt/{, XIV, nos. 3939 ff.; Hclffcnch, op. cit., Ill, pp. 58 fl. 

See especially losef Maria von Radowitz; Aujzetchnungen und Erinnerungen (Berlin, i925)» 
Q, pp. 249, 287, 288, 300-7. 

Helfferich, op. cit., Ill, pp. 62-9; The Memoirs of Ismatl Kemal Bey (London, 1920), ppK 
23911.; Die Grosse PoUtik^, VIII, nos. 1816 ff.; XIV, nos. 3963 flf.; Parker, opw dt., pp. 499~500* 

Young; Corps de Droit Ottoman, IV, p. 147, 



636 the bagd\d scheme fades away 

For some reason, however, only the Eskishehr-Konia line was built. The Sultan 
was chiefly interested in the Angora-Sivas-Bagdad scheme, but the terrain was 
difficult and the Germans did not promise themselves much profit from it. It 
has been said by many writers that this northern route was abandoned because 
of Russian protests, but there is no evidence of this. That the Russians were un¬ 
favorable to German enterprise in Anatolia even in 1893 is borne out by the 
German documents, but their opposition seems to have been to the general 
strengthening of Turkey by the development of communications, rather than 
to any particular line. It is perfectly obvious, of course, that they could not ap¬ 
prove of a line which would have facilitated Turkish mobilization in the 
Erzerum area, but no material at present available shows any actual protest in 
1893, seems more likely that the Kaisarieh-Sivas-Bagdad route was not 

constructed because the Germans were not interested in it.^* 

The railroad from Eskishehr to Konia was completed in 1896, but in the 
years from 1894 to 1898 little interest was shown in Europe in any scheme of 
Turkish development. It was the time of the great Armenian massacres. Abdul 
Hamid was generally hated and the European public, far from wishing to 
strengthen his position, hoped for his deposition and expected the collapse of 
his empire. Furthermore, these were years of poor crops in Anatolia. The exist¬ 
ing railroads were not paying and with money tight in London, Paris and Berlin 
there was no prospect of further construction. The Sultan kept urging his 
Angora-Bagdad project upon the German bankers, but they lacked both interest 
and money. With British co-operation they might have been able to do some¬ 
thing, but apart from political considerations the British looked upon the Bag¬ 
dad railway scheme as a thing of the past. Lord Curzon wrote in 1892 that the 
idea, which had been so popular during the 1870’s, had become “ almost ex¬ 
tinct.” “ It docs not, for the present at least, lie within the domain of practical 
politics.” British interests would be best served by keeping a firm hold on Egypt 
and a safe watch on the Suez Canal, and in cheapening and quickening the 
maritime service between England and India.*® Even Major Law, the British 
financial expert, who made a survey of the Anatolian railroads in 1895, 
sidered that there was no immediate prospect of the construction of a Euphrates 
line. As a route to India it would be 200 miles shorter than the Suez route, but 
would require two transshipments. He doubted if forty-eight hours could be 
saved by the overland route, and thought the whole matter had become less 
urgent since steamships had made travel by sea better and faster.*^ 

There is nothing in the elaborate and plausible argumentation of Hermann Schmidt: Das 
Eisenbahnwesen tn dcr Asiattschen Tur\et (Berlin, 1914), p. 7. On the Russian attitude in 1893 
see Die Grouse Politik, XIV, no. 3970, and Helffcrich, op, cit., Ill, pp. 69, 81. Hclffcrich does not 
repeat the statement he made in his earlier book, Deutsche 7 Ur ken politic (Berlin, 1921), p. 17, that 
Russian objections in 1893 led to the abandonment of the Angora-Bagdad route. 

2® George N. Curzon: Persia and the Persian Question (London, 1892), I, pp. 631 ff., espe¬ 
cially pp. 633, 635. 

Turkey No. 4 (i8g6), Report by Major Law on Railways in Asiatic Turkey; Theodore 
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After the victory of the Turks over the Greeks in 1897 had shown once again 
the value of railways and had demonstrated the vitality of the empire, there was 
renewed interest in Anatolia as a field for economic enterprise. The Pan-German 
League put out a pamphlet expounding extravagant hopes for the future, and a 
number of other German books emphasized the importance of the question.” 
The new German ambassador at Constantinople, Baron von Marschall, was 
enthusiastically in favor of pushing German influence almost from the mo¬ 
ment of his arrival in 1897. But the German bankers held back, pardy because 
the Sultan and the military men were still insisting on the Angora-Kaisarich 
route. Finally, however, the German group was goaded into action by the 
projects of rival interests. M. Cotard, representing the Smyrna-Cassaba line, ap¬ 
plied for a concession for a line from Konia to Bagdad, while a Russian and an 
English promoter both put forward plans for a line from the Syrian coast to 
Bagdad. Siemens and his friends regarded it as essential that competitors should 
be kept out. They considered an understanding with British financial interests, 
but this was frowned upon by the Germar* ambassador at Constantinople. They 
then applied to the Berlin government for a guarantee, but this was refused 
after some delay. By the autumn of 1898 matters stood where they were before.” 

In the interval the Emperor William embarked upon a second visit to the 
Near East. Apparently he had for some time been determined to make a pil¬ 
grimage to the Holy Land, largely from a genuine religious sentiment. But the 
plan undoubtedly had political implications, too. For many years the French 
had claimed a rather hazy right of protectorate over the Roman Catholics in 
both the Near and the Far East. The claim was naturally distasteful to 
national feeling in both Italy and Germany, and had led to an ever more in¬ 
sistent counter-claim on the part of the Italian and German governments not 
to a general protectorate over Catholics, but to a protectorate over their own 
Catholic subjects abroad.*^ These counter-claims found some support in the fact 
that France, since the conclusion of the Franco-Russian Alliance, did little or 
nothing to counteract the advance of Russian influence in Palestine and Syria. 
The influential Russian Imperial Palestine Society was doing its utmost to re¬ 
place the Greek Orthodox clergy with Arab members of the Orthodox Church. 
It was organizing Russian pilgrimages on a large scale, opening training schools 
for missionaries, and generally spreading its influence in all directions. French 
writers themselves complained bitterly that their government was doing nothing 
to make good its claims to a protectorate, that it was giving the Russians a free 

Monson and George T. Hutchinson* The Ufe of Edward Fitzgerald Law (London, 1911), pp. 149 
I do not sec that the excellent report of Major Law has been used by other writers. 
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hand, that the Alliance was undermining the French position in the Levant, and 
that the Russians were earmarking Syria as their base on the Mediterranean.^® 

The Germans decided to capitalize this situation, to undermine the French 
position in the east and to strengthen their own standing both with the Sultan, 
who disliked the French pretensions, and with the German Catholics, whose 
political support was always needed. In the spring of 1898 the German govern¬ 
ment encouraged the Sultan and the Pope to establish direct diplomatic relations. 
At the Vatican there was undoubtedly an active German party, of which Car¬ 
dinals Hohenlohe, Galimberti and Ledochowski were the leaders. But ulti¬ 
mately the French minister, Lefevre de Behaine, backed by the Papal secretary 
of state, Cardinal Rampolla, frustrated the scheme.*® 

The French regarded the Emperor’s forthcoming visit with the most pro¬ 
found distrust. It was said, quite rightly, that German religious activity was a 
new thing and did not amount to much. Some claimed that the real object of 
the pilgrimage was to enlist the missionaries as agents for German influence 
and trade. Others noised it about that the Germans were planning to colonize 
in Palestine and Syria, and that they were out to get some harbor like Haifa, 
St. Jean d’Acre or even Rhodes.*^ Even in the midst of the Fashoda crisis the 
Paris press did not lose sight of the Levant. Le Rire published a special number 
on November 26, 1898 entitled Tournee Guillaume 11 — Quinze Jours en Tur- 
quie, Palestine, Jh-usalem et les Lieux Saints, which was filled with unbeliev¬ 
ably scandalous cartoons, one showing the Emperor off on an Armenian hunt 
with his friend the Bloody Sultan.*® 

As a matter of fact the whole business need not have been taken so seriously. 
Before the Emperor set out, in October 1898, the French had secured from the 
Pope a reaffirmation of their claims to the protectorate, and the trip itself was 
more amusing than important. Simplicissimus struck the right note with a 
cartoon for which the editor was condemned to a prison term. It showed God< 
frey of Bouillon saying to Barbarossa: “ Don’t laugh so hard, Barbarossa, — our 
crusades, too, were really pointless.” 

^ P. Pisani: " Lcs Russes cn Sync” {Lc Correspondant, March lo, 1898, pp. 879-902); La 
Propagandc Russc cn Palestine” (tchos d’Onent, Chromque, fevner, 1898, pp. 153-4); Lamy, 
op. cit., chap. 111; Alphonse d’Alonzo: La Russtc cn Palestine (Pans, 1901), passim. A detailed survey 
of Russian activities at this time may be found in Noel Vcrncy and George Dambmann: Les 
Puissances itrangeres dans le Levant, en Syrie et en Palestine (Paris, 1900), pp. 131 ff.; Gaulis op 
cit., pp. 223 ff. ’ 
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The Emperor and Empress started out with a grand entourage. They visited 
the Sultan at Constantinople from October 18-22, and then went on to Pales¬ 
tine. The Turks had undertaken a grand housecleaning before the arrival of 
Their Majesties, and the Sultan had hurriedly bought from the Arab owner a 
holy place at Jerusalem, the Dormttion de la Vterge, which was only a cabbage 
patch worth a few hundred francs, but for which the Germans paid 120,000 
francs in order that the Emperor might present it to the German Catholics. The 
pilgrimage was hot and uncomfortable, but it gave William a rare opportunity 
to indulge his love for theatricals and grandiloquence.^® 

The Imperial journey ended with a visit to Damascus, where William made 
his most resounding speech, proclaiming the fact that the three hundred mil¬ 
lion Mohammedans in the world could count upon him as a friend. This un¬ 
fortunate utterance, which Billow says he tried to excise before publication, 
pleased Abdul Hamid immensely, but did the Emperor no end of harm. It was 
quoted against him and against the Germans almost ad nauseam in the years 
before and during the World War, as evidence of German efforts to raise the 
Islamic world against England and France and Russia. As a matter of fact it 
created little stir at the time. The British, in the midst of the Fashoda crisis, took 
a rather benevolent view of the Emperor’s motives, and indeed of the whole 
question of German influence in Turkey.®® 

The Emperor’s pilgrimage had no direct bearing on the Bagdad Railway 
scheme. Siemens was at Constantinople at the time of William’s visit to Abdul 
Hamid, and he was received by the Sultan in audience. But the Turks were 
still determined to have the road from Angora to Diarbckr and the German 
bankers had no heart for it. Siemens had little confidence in the future of Turkey 
so long as Abdul Hamid ruled, and his general attitude was to do nothing un¬ 
less driven to it by pressure from competitors.®^ So for the time being the Ger¬ 
mans concentrated their efforts on securing a concession for the construction of 
harbor works at Haidar Pasha, which was the terminus for the Anatolian line. 
In the last days of January 1899 they secured what they wanted and at once 
began work on the new development. 

This Haidar Pasha concession proved to be a crucial step in the evolution of 
the Bagdad Railway policy. The French interests, which had a monopoly of 
harbor works at Constantinople, claimed that their rights extended to the 
Asiatic side and raised a grand protest against the German concession. Legally 
their protest appears to have had little basis, and nothing came of it, in fact. But 
it drove the French bankers to face squarely the whole problem of German 
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enterprise. The new French ambassador, M. Constans, was anxious to restore 
French influence at the Porte. Where his predecessor, M. Gambon, had put 
himself in the front line of protesters at the time of the Armenian massacres, 
Constans tried to win back the confidence of the Sultan. At the same time he 
recognized that the Franco-Russian Alliance was not likely to inspire the Turks 
with friendly feelings and that the best course to pursue would be that of an 
entente with Germany. Delcassc seems to have approved this policy and the 
German government gave it its blessing. In April discussions were opened in 
Berlin which resulted in an agreement between the German and French bank¬ 
ers. The rivalry between the Anatolian and Smyrna-Cassaba lines was to be 
given up and each company was to appoint a number of directors to the board 
of the other. The French were to abandon their Bagdad Railway scheme and 
co-operate with the Germans in return for a 40% interest in the new line.®* 

Even more serious than the French protests were the objections of the Rus¬ 
sian government. Whether these were at first inspired from Paris it is hard to 
say, but the Russians no doubt felt directly interested in the new turn of events 
at Constantinople. Count Osten-Sacken, the ambassador at Berlin, expressed 
to Biilow the uneasiness of his government. Constantinople, he said, was for 
Russia a nolt me tangere. German economic interests in Turkey might easily 
develop into political hegemony and ultimately into a conflict of interests be¬ 
tween Germany and Russia. Bulow stoutly denied this construction. Germany, 
he said, needed markets. Her aims were purely commercial and she had no idea 
of opposing Russian political aims. Russia, after all, could not claim the whole 
of Turkey as her own preserve. 

These arguments did not satisfy the Russians. Osten soon returned to the 
charge. The Russians, he maintained, did not desire the collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire, but this collapse was bound to come before very long. Russia then could 
not tolerate the presence of another power at Constantinople. She would have to 
be sure of securing the Straits. If Germany could give her assurance on this 
point, then Russia might leave Germany a free hand for the furtherance of her 
projects in Anatolia.®® 

The Russian proposals were much more far-reaching than might at first 
appear. What Osten-Sacken was asking for was roughly what the Russians had 
secured from Bismarck under the terms of the famous Reinsurance Treaty. 
Consequently the Germans had to consider, as they had considered in 1890, 
whether they were prepared to orientate their policy towards the east and iden¬ 
tify themselves with the Franco-Russian group. They argued the question in 
their inner councils and decided as they had decided nine years before, namely 

** Helficrich, op. cit., Ill, pp. 92-7; Earle, op cit., pp. 59-60; Die Grosse XII, no. 
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that such an agreement would undermine and ruin the Triple Alliance and 
would mean turning their backs upon England. In return for such far-reaching 
sacrifices Russia was offering only commercial concessions. The game would 
not be worth the candle unless France could be gotten to join on the basis of a 
tripartite guarantee of territory, or at least unless Russia could be brought to 
promise friendlv neutrality in the event of a Franco-German conflict. This pro¬ 
posal was made to Osten, but found little response. The ambassador maintained 
that Russia favored a combination with Germany and France to oppose Eng¬ 
land, but France could not officially abandon her claims to Alsace and Lorraine. 
To which Billow replied that until France was willing to give up the idea of 
revenge Germany could not afford to turn her back on England. As long as 
Russia refrained from encouraging the French hopes, Germany would not 
antagonize Russia. 

Although the Germans had quite definitely rejected the Russian advances, 
Count Muraviev came back to the question in the last days of June, using rather 
strong language and threatening quite clearly that if the Germans persisted in 
their refusal he would seek an agreement with England. But the Germans, who 
were on reasonably good terms with the French, stood by their earlier decision. 
The Emperor, in fact, was more than a little irritated by the high tone of the 
Russian foreign minister. 

Some German historians have made much of these discussions, and have 
interpreted them as something of a turning point in German policy. This is cer¬ 
tainly a mistaken line. The Russians offered very little in return for the exten¬ 
sive concessions they demanded of the Germans, and it was impossible in 1899 
to revive the situation as it had existed prior to the conclusion of the Russian 
alliance with France. The Germans, on the other hand, did not seriously con¬ 
sider the abandonment of the policy of the two irons. They were doing very 
well in playing off the Russians against the English, and they looked forward 
confidently to the time when both parties would be in even greater need of 
German support and would be prepared to pay an even higher price. As a matter 
of fact they had already made their peace with French financial interests, so 
that Russian displeasure did not seem very formidable.®*' 

The immediate result of the rejection of the Russian advances was the sys¬ 
tematic opposition of St. Petersburg to any further concessions being granted 
to the Germans. The Russian press was full of recriminations, claiming that the 
German scheme would hurt the Transsibenan Railway (!) and that it would 
make Anatolia and Mesopotamia a great granary competing with Russian agri¬ 
culture. Furthermore, it would be a blow to Russian political preponderance in 
central Asia. Russia, said the Novote Vremta, must tell the Germans to keep 
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hands off: “ Our dear neighbors must know that Russia will nevcr^tolcratc any 
infringement of the status quo in Asia Minor or Mesopotamia. 

The Germans were not greatly moved by Russian opposition, because, in 
1899, they had the support not only of the French, but of the British. Feelings 
in London were rather mixed so far as the Bagdad Railway scheme was con¬ 
cerned. Or perhaps it would be more correct to say that the British cared little 
about a railway that would end at Bagdad or even Basra. “We may safely dis¬ 
regard croakings concerning the strategic danger olTered to India by a railway 
which will set troops down at a point over 500 miles up a river navigated with 
difficulty by small stcrnwheclers and unfortified,” wrote an English expert on 
the Near East in 1902.^’ From the very outset the British were interested in the 
control of the Persian Gulf, which they had policed for over a hundred years 
and where they claimed and maintained a special position. 

In the autumn of 1898 Lord Curzon had been appointed viceroy of India. 
He went out filled with suspicion of Russian activity in Persia and central Asia, 
and determined to uphold the British position at all costs. In his hook on Persia 
he had written years before: “ I should regard the concession of a port upon the 
Persian Gulf to Russia by any power as a deliberate insult to Great Britain, as a 
wanton rupture of the status quo, and as an intentional provocation to war.” “ 
Curzon was very suspicious of Russian designs. He recognized the fact that any 
Bagdad railway scheme, to be successful, would have to envisage a terminus on 
the Gulf, and he saw that Kuwait (Grane), a wonderful harbor on the northwest 
end of the Gulf, would in all probability be the terminus chosen. In most of the 
earlier Euphrates Valley projects Kuwait had been regarded as the obvious ter¬ 
minal. The scheme for a railway from Syria to Kuwait, put forward by the 
Russian, Count Knjmist, in 1898, only served to confirm Curzxin’s fears. Kuwait 
formed part of the Turkish vilayet of Basra and paid tribute to the Turks, but 
its sheikh was little interfered with in the management of local affairs. He was 
very well disposed to the British and evidently hoped to secure from them sup¬ 
port against eventual encroachments by the Turks. Curzon therefore arranged 
with him an agreement which was signed on lanuary 2:5, 1899 which the 
sheikh promised to cede no territory and to receive no agent of a foreign power 
without the sanction of the British government.^® 

The secret Kuwait agreement was directed squarely at Russian plans, though 
as a matter of fact it was to become much more important in the history of 
Anglo-German relations. At the very time of the conclusion of the agreement 
the Germans were turning over in their minds the possibility of acquiring a 
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footing at Muscat or Kuwait, but they were scared off by the harsh treatment 
meted out by the British to the French, when the latter secured the lease of a 
coal depot from the Sultan of Oman in February 1899. The British had a secret 
agreement with the Sultan, made in March 1891, by which he promised never to 
cede, sell, mortgage or otherwise give for occupation, save to the British govern¬ 
ment, the dominions of Muscat and Oman. This treaty was not wholly in con¬ 
sonance with earlier agreements by which England and France had engaged to 
respect the independence of Oman, but in 1899 the British consul at once as¬ 
sembled all available naval forces, went to Muscat and submitted an ultimatum. 
Under threat of bombardment he forced the Sultan to cancel the concession. 
Salisbury was greatly irritated by the affront offered to France at the very mo¬ 
ment when the agreement about the upper Nile was being negotiated, but Cur- 
zon took a strong stand and the action was over before anything could be done 
to stop it. In any event, the French scheme was frustrated, and the Germans 
were too wise to repeat the experiment.'^^ 

From even this sketchy reference to the question of the Persian Gulf it 
should become clear that the British were intent on blocking any designs of the 
Russians and the French. The Germans as yet had not entered upon the scene. 
So long as they brought forward no plans to bring a railway to the Gulf they 
had no need to fear British opposition. British interests were represented on the 
board of directors of the Anatolian Railway Company, and they supported 
the idea of buying out the British-owned Smyrna-Aidin line as well as the idea 
of co-operation in the project of a line from Constantinople to Bagdad or even 
the Gulf.*' Anonymous writers in the British press pointed out that it would 
be better to have the Germans in Anatolia and Mesopotamia than to have the 
Russians secure a footing there and then bang the door in the face of British 
commerce. German investment would give Germany an interest in bolstering 
up and reforming Turkey: “ Germany thus becomes a sentinel, watchful against 
attack from without and an organiser of internal improvements.** ** Even the 
British ambassador to the Porte, Sir Nicholas O’Conor, favored support of the 
Germans on the basis of British participation.*® 

It was in general keeping with this attitude that Rhodes, during his visit to 
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Berlin in March 1899, encouraged the Germans to proceed with their scheme. 
It was Germany’s mission, he said, to open up Asia Minor and irrigate Meso¬ 
potamia, just as it was England’s mission to develop Africa.Billow thereupon 
encouraged Siemens to embark upon the project. Siemens was not sanguine, but 
finally, in May 1899, he applied for a concession to extend the line from Konia to 
Bagdad. This route was chosen because the more northern Angora-Diarbekr- 
Bagdad line was longer and more difficult to construct. It may well be that the 
northern variant, which the Sultan had had so much at heart and which he 
abandoned only with great regret, was given up also out of consideration for 
Russia. So it has been claimed by many writers, though there is no direct evi¬ 
dence of Russian protest against any specific route.*® 

The negotiations with the Porte ran the usual course of intrigue and counter- 
intrigue. “ To complicate simple affairs,” wrote the German ambassador when 
it was all over, “ is regarded here as service to the state.” There was no serious 
danger of the project falling through, though in the summer there was some¬ 
thing of a flurry when an Englishman named Rechnitzer came forward with an 
offer to build a line from Alexandretta to the Persian Gulf without a govern¬ 
ment guarantee. The proposal was supported by the Ottoman ministry of public 
works, perhaps chiefly in the hope of being bought off by the German group. 
As a matter of fact the Rechnitzer project lacked adequate financial backing, 
and it is more than unlikely that the Sultan would ever have accepted a scheme 
for a railway from Syria to the Gulf, especially when no secret was made of the 
fact that the line was intended to strengthen the British position. Even O’Conor 
regarded it as counterfeit and wrote home that no one would undertake the 
work without a solid guarantee of some sort. Nevertheless, the Germans feared 
for a time that the project was being officially backed by the British embassy, 
and were uneasy about their own prospects. It was only after more disheartening 
intrigue that the Rechnitzer proposal was put aside. On November 27, 1899 the 
Sultan issued an irad^ announcing the award of a preliminary concession to the 
Anatolian Railway Company. All the details were left to future decision, but 
in general the company undertook to build a line within eight years from Konia 
to Bagdad and Basra. The crucial step had been taken and the great Bagdad 
Railway project, so much discussed and so long hoped for, was definitely 
launched on the road to fulfilment.*® 

The story of the Bagdad Railway belongs to this narrative only in so far 
as it fits into the general picture of international relations in 1899 and in so far 
as it touches on the relations between Germany on the one hand and England, 
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Russia and France on the other. Its great significance in the history of European 
diplomacy began several years later, when, after endless negotiations, the Ger¬ 
man bankers failed to interest British finance and when, after the transformation 
of the preliminary concession into a definitive concession in 1903, the Germans 
proceeded to build the line themselves in the teeth of opposition from England 
and Russia, Nevertheless it is quite legitimate and quite important to say a few 
words about the implications of the scheme and its larger bearings. 

In the first place it should be noted that German enterprise was at first of a 
purely economic nature. Siemens, in fact, stuck to this view until his death. He 
was anxious not to antagonize other groups and always envisaged co-operation 
with the British. When the German plans collided with the powerful interests 
of the French, he was quite ready to strike a bargain and to give a fair share 
of the spoils to those who were willing to come into the scheme. This attitude 
resulted quite naturally from the magnitude of the project and the tremendous 
amount of capital it required. It must be remembered further that Siemens and 
the Deutsche Bank did not care much for the Bagdad scheme in itself. They 
wanted to open up the economically promising parts of Anatolia and cared noth¬ 
ing about the Sultan’s strategic needs. In the end they undertook the construction 
of the line primarily in order to prevent other interests from cutting them 
out. But their activities underwent a profound change of character during the 
iRqo’s from the very force of circumstances. The mounting investment of Ger¬ 
man capital just naturally created a certain political interest in the strengthening 
and preservation of the Ottoman Empire, and the German government took 
a growing interest in this new field of endeavor. It was not to be wondered at, 
then, that the vision of a great German route from Berlin by way of Vienna 
and Belgrade to Constantinople and from Haidar Pasha to Konia, Bagdad, 
Basra and possibly the Gulf should seize upon the German imagination and 
conjure up hopes of a great economic dependency in the east. 

But the emergence of a political interest in Turkey was bound to make the 
Bagdad Railway plan an important factor in the relations of Germany with 
the other European powers interested in the Near East. The French were most 
reasonable. They fought the growth of German influence tooth and nail until 
they saw that it was impossible to stop it. Then they consoled themselves with 
the reaffirmation of their protectorate claims in religious matters, with minor 
concessions for railway lines in Syria and Palestine and with participation in 
the German project. After all, for the French the matter was relatively simple. 
Their financial investment in the Ottoman Empire far exceeded that of any 
other European country. In government bonds and in economic enterprises 
they had sunk about two and a half billion francs. It followed, then, that they 
too had a tremendous interest in the maintenance of the Empire and the safe¬ 
guarding of their investment. Failing to run the show themselves, the sensible 
thing for them to do was to join the Germans, whose interest at bottom was tlic 
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same. In this matter the French stood more closely related to the Germans than 
to the Russians.*^ 

The government of the Tsar was notoriously interested in preventing the 
strengthening of the Ottoman Empire, and for that reason it objected to any 
enterprise likely to benefit the Porte. But, as Billow said, the Russians could 
not expect to put a fence around the Turkish Empire and let it gradually die. 
They were therefore obliged to restrict themselves to general protests against 
the political implications of the German enterprise. They tried, as we have seen, 
to safeguard their political position at Constantinople and to reserve the Straits 
for themselves. In this they failed, whereupon they fell back upon the policy 
of protesting against the construction of railways in the area adjacent to the Rus¬ 
sian frontier. In April 1900 they extracted from the Sultan an agreement that no 
railways should be built in the Black Sea areas of Anatolia excepting by Russian 
interests. This agreement, of which but few of the details are known, secured 
the immediate needs of the Russians, though it left the larger problem of the 
growing German activity in Turkey unsolved.'*® 

In the later period the German policy in the Near East was confronted with 
the joint opposition of the Russians and the English. The English attitude was 
the most important factor, for Russian objections might have been met or 
Ignored had it not been for the fact that the British took the lead. It is therefore 
worth remembering that English policy was originally not hostile to the prog¬ 
ress of German influence. The British had, to be sure, a great interest in all 
questions touching the communications with India, but they also had an interest 
in bolstering up the Ottoman Empire to serve as a bulwark against Russia and 
in preventing the Porte from becoming wholly dependent upon Russia’s ally, 
France, in a financial way. For that reason Sir William White had encouraged 
the Germans and had helped them in 1888. Leaving aside the peculiar interlude 
of Sir Clare Ford’s opposition in 1893 (and this seems really to have had no 
larger implications) the British attitude remained generally favorable through¬ 
out the rest of the century and there was every reason to suppose that the British 
would collaborate in the financing of the German scheme, as many English 
representatives advocated. It has been pointed out in the course of this chapter 
that they had pretty much lost interest in the Euphrates Valley route to the 
Gulf and India because the improvement of steam shipping through Suez and 
the avoidance of transshipments by that route had made it the more attractive 
as it was the cheaper. They no longer cared for the Bagdad route and it meant 
nothing to them so long as it did not reach the Gulf. All they needed do, there¬ 
fore, was to safeguard their position in the Gulf, which they did by blocking 
French plans to establish a coaling station near Muscat and by concluding a 
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$318, 5221. 
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non-alienation agreement with the Sheikh of Kuwait. The Agreement was 
secret, but in 1900 it became generally known when the British first warned 
the Germans of their special position at Kuwait and then openly deterred the 
Sultan from sending an expedition to reassert his authority over the dominions 
of the Sheikh.^® There was no reason, then, for British opposition to the German 
enterprise, and it is greatly to be regretted, from the standpoint of general Euro¬ 
pean politics, that British financiers did not at once take an active part in the 
construction and control of the line. It is fairly clear that the Germans were 
ready to strike a reasonable bargain which would have secured British interests 
in the Gulf. 

Discussion of these factors is necessary because the charge has often been 
brought against German policy in the east that it was a great mistake because 
it involved the hostility of England and Russia and helped to bring these two 
antagonists together in common opposition to Germany.''® The point need not 
be entered upon in detail here because, in the first place, it is ridiculous to argue 
that a state should abstain from all activity which may involve friction with 
another state. Under such conditions almost no activity abroad would be pos¬ 
sible. It is the business of diplomacy to smoothe out such friction as inevitably 
arises. No one can deny that in the economic sense the German expansion in 
Anatolia was the most natural thing in the world. The growth of political 
interest flowed )ust as naturally from the economic. The Germans were willing 
from the start to avoid treading on the toes of others and it was hardly their 
fault if the British did not choose to follow the example of the French. At the 
same time it should be noted that the Bagdad Railway itself was never an 
insuperable obstacle in the way of good German-Russian or German-English 
relations. A multitude of other factors entered in, and ultimately the Bagdad 
difficulty was overcome by the Potsdam agreements with Russia of 1910 and 
1911, and by the understanding with England which was concluded on the 
very eve of the Great War. 
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Europe and the Boer War 




W HEN Britain embarked upon war with the two Boer Repub- 
lies, both the statesmen and the soldiers were convinced that what 
was before them was just another “ sporting war,” as Bismarck 
called England’s colonial conflicts. All that was necessary was a “ slap in the 
face ” for Kruger and the thing would be over. Yet the most serious dis¬ 
illusionment was in store for them. It ^oon turned out that they had mis¬ 
calculated on almost every count. They underestimated the forces of the Boers, 
who could put about 50,000 burghers in the field, and they greatly underrated 
the number of troops required to overcome their opponents. The Boers showed 
little knowledge of strategy, but they were experienced fighters, they had a 
better rifle than the English and they completely baffled the enemy by their 
open fighting. At the outset the British had only about 25,000 men available. 
The rest had to be sent from England, 6000 miles away, or from India and the 
dominions. Before the end of the war in 1902 the British had no less than 
300,000 men in south Africa. 

Under these circumstances it was almost inevitable that the struggle should 
start with a series of setbacks for the British. General Sir Redvers Buller, who 
was in command, showed himself quite incompetent. Abandoning his original 
plan of keeping his forces together and pressing on to Bloemfontein and Pre¬ 
toria, he divided his army into three parts, hoping thereby to block the Boers 
at Kimberley in the west, at Colesberg in the centre and at Ladysmith in the 
east. But his hopes were everywhere disappointed. The Boers defeated the Brit¬ 
ish in three important engagements during the famous Black Week (Decem¬ 
ber 9-15, 1S99) and shut up their forces in Kimberley and Ladysmith. The 
situation continued black for several months, despite the hurrying out of re¬ 
inforcements and the mission of Lords Roberts and Kitchener to command the 
operations. It was not until the second half of February 1900 that Kimberley and 
Ladysmith were finally relieved and Roberts was able to proceed slowly to the 
invasion of the Republics. The first, regular phase of the war closed with the 
annexation of the Transvaal in September 1900, but there followed almost two 
more years of desultory guerrilla warfare before the resistance of the Boers 
was finally broken. 

The seriousness of Britain’s problem and the magnitude of the army she 
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was obliged to send to Africa naturally placed her in a most delicate inter¬ 
national situation. In a hundred years she had never been so entirely without 
friends. Continental opinion was violently hostile and roundly declared the 
whole business a predatory enterprise plain and simple. The great, greedy British 
Empire was making no bones about attacking two valiant little republics simply 
in order to seize their gold mines. It was high time, said the press in more 
than one continental country, to put an end to British aggression and to deal 
the empire a telling blow. Everywhere there was talk of a continental coalition, 
of a union between Russia, France and Germany which would prove irresistible. 

Few points in recent diplomatic history have been made the subject of so 
much recrimination as the question of intervention against England in the 
winter of 1899-1900. The French have accused the Germans of having made 
suggestions to this end, while the Germans have pointed to the Russian foreign 
minister, Count Muraviev, as the real culprit. It is therefore essential to review 
the evidence and to make some attempt to determine the true course of events. 

Even before the outbreak of the war the British ambassador at Paris reported 
home on the hostility of the French press and noted that the favorite subject of 
discussion was the prospect of a combination of the continental powers against 
England.^ The British newspapers were decidedly uneasy about the possibility 
of such action, the more so as Muraviev was at this very time paying a visit to 
the Spanish foreign minister at San Sebastian and to Delcasse at Paris. Almost 
nothing is known of the discussions that took place during these visits. The 
English ambassador at Paris, Sir Edmund Monson, learned that Muraviev had 
told the Spanish foreign minister that the time had arrived when it became 
necessary for the Powers of Europe to take common action against the ever- 
increasing aggressions and expansion of England,” and that he had dangled 
before the Spaniards prospects of acquisitions in Morocco. Monson learned 
further that the Russian minister had tried to bring Delcasse to adopt a hostile 
policy, but that the French statesman had resisted. Evidently the French attitude 
put an end to the scheme, if there was one, for nothing was said to the Germans 
by Muraviev when he and the Tsar visited Berlin in the first week of Novem¬ 
ber. In any event there is no evidence to substantiate the later claim of French 
writers that Muraviev’s profxisal had been inspired by the German government.* 

The French, including Delcasse, have always maintained that at the very 
time of Muraviev’s demarche advances were made by the German Emperor 

^ British Documents, I, no. 285. It should be noted tliat the better French papers doubted the 
possibility of action. Sec the summaries of the press in Questions Diplomatiques et Colomales, No¬ 
vember I, 1899, p. 301 and November 15, 1899, PP- 366-7. 

^ British Documents, I, nos, 286, 287, 294; VI, no. 129. The story was told in detail by 
Diplomaticus: Count Muraviev’s ‘Indiscretion’” (^Fortnightly Review, December, 1899, pp 1036— 
45) and is recounted by Delcassc’s apologist Andr^ Mevil: ‘‘Delcasse and the Entente Cordiale ” 
(‘National Review, July, 1908, pp 712-9), and in his book De la Paix de Franejort h la Conjerence 
d Algestras (Pans, 1909), p. 55 Sec also E. J. Dillon: The Eclipse of Russia (London, 1918), 
p. 318. Dillon drew his mformation from Witte. 
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to the French ambassador. In 1905 Delcasse told a British diplomat that the 
Emperor called on Noailles and spoke violently about England. The war, he is 
reputed to have said, offered “ a unique opportunity which would not recur in a 
century for putting an end to the arrogance and aggression of England,** A few 
days later Billow is reported to have shown Noailles a map, from which he tried 
to prove that French and German interests clashed nowhere while Britain 
stood in the path of both. All they needed do was to combine their efforts.* 
Now there is nothing in the German archives bearing on this conversation. 
The French have published Noailles* despatch (October 18, 1899) but from the 
text It would appear that the talk was much more innocent than Delcasse made it 
out to be. The Emperor merely spoke of the community of French and German 
interests, especially in Africa. Ten days later he had another talk with the 
ambassador, the record of which has been published by the Germans but not 
by the French. From the Emperor’s version it seems that Noailles began by 
expressing his uneasiness about the sou^^h African situation and by asking 
whether those powers interested should not eventually do something to check 
British expansion. To which the Emperor claims to have replied that it was 
already too late for such action. England would throw those who interfered 
into the sea. In 1896 she was still unprepared and surprised. If at that time other 
powers had joined Germany something might have been done. But now Ger¬ 
many had no fleet. In twenty years she would talk differently, but for the 
present she would have to remain neutral.* 

What is one to make of this episode.? So much, I think, is clear, that at this 
particular time, in the second half of October, the Emperor was exceedingly 
wrought up about the Samoan affair and the apparent unwillingness of Salis¬ 
bury to make concessions. He may very well have spoken indiscreetly to 
Noailles about the possibility of co-operation with France in colonial matters. 
But even so the German suggestions were very vague. Delcasse seems to have 
been willing to follow up the lead. He wrote Noailles that the German propo¬ 
sition was worth considering in concert with Russia, and the ambassador did 
try to get Biilow to make a concrete suggestion. But the foreign minister evaded, 
and nothing came of the feelers, which were clearly not very seriously intended 
from the German side.® As for any combination against England, it is now 
obvious from the German documents that no proposition of that nature would 
have been entertained in Berlin. In mid-October Holstein wrote to Eckardstein 
that so long as German foreign policy remained in the same hands a rapproche¬ 
ment with France and Russia would hardly take place.* 

In the autumn of 1899 German military men were generally of the opinion 

* British Documents, III, pp. 432-3. 

* fimilc Bourgeois and Georges Pagis: Let Origincs de la Grande Guerre (Paris, 1921), 
pp. 281 ff.; Die Grosse Politih, XV, no. 4394. 

® Bourgeois an.. PagJ;s, op. cit., pp. 281-2. 

* H. Freiherr von Eckardstein: T^benserinnerungen und PoUtische Den\wurdig\eiten (LeifV 
/.ig, 1919), 11, p. 61. 
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that the British army would be beaten in south Africa.* Billow claims that he 
did not share this belief, and neither did the Emperor. William, whatever his 
opinion of the British army, was immensely impressed with the British fleet, 
which he took at the English valuation and which, he was certain, would give 
short shrift to any power that interfered.® E'er that very reason he had long since 
grown into a feeling of helplessness with regard to England, and had made 
himself the champion of a large German navy. The Samoan business in par¬ 
ticular proved once more that a continental state had to expect cavalier treatment 
from Britain if it had no fleet to inspire respect. 

When the first naval law was passed in the spring of 1898 it was thought 
of by the Emperor and Tirpitz as only a first step in the right direction. It was 
designed to give Germany battleship power, but the size of the battle-fleet was 
such that it could hardly be classed as more than a mobile coast-defense. Its 
offensive possibilities were small and Tirpitz intended to ask for much more 
when the first program was completed in 1904. By the summer of 1899 he had 
convinced himself that a new program must be brought in at least a couple of 
years sooner. The Spanish-American War, the Fashoda crisis, the Philippine and 
Samoan episodes had, he felt, created a new world situation which made an 
increase of the fleet much more urgent.® 

But Tirpitz meant to proceed carefully and methodically and not to shock 
the German public and Reichstag into opposition. His hand was forced by the 
Emperor, who on October 18,1899 made a speech at Hamburg at the launching 
of the steamer Karl der Grosse in which he declared: “Bitter need have we 
of a strong German fleet.'* The speech called forth downright consternation 
in the ministry of marine. Tirpitz as well as Hohenlohe hesitated long whether 
to follow up the Emperor’s precipitate lead. Finally it was decided to take 
advantage of the Boer War to bring in a second naval bill. Biilow made a 
great speech in the Reichstag on December ii, 1899, which he first enunciated 
officially the idea of a risk-fleet, that is, the idea that Germany must have a 
fleet so powerful that even the strongest naval power could not attack it without 
serious risk. 

The government had a much easier time than it had anticipated. Since 1898 
German opinion had been educated to the idea of naval power. The Colonial 
Society had carried on a large-scale agitation, but even this was overshadowed by 
the work of the Navy League. This organization had been founded in April 
1898 and was heavily financed by the Krupps and other steel interests, which 
were deeply interested in the guns and armor required for the ships. The 
League had 100,000 members in the middle of 1899 and the figure grew rapidly 
to 250,000. Its publication, Die Flotte, had a circulation of 250,000, while its 


^ Die Grosse Pohtik, XV, no 4408, footnote; Pnnee von Bulow: Memoirs (Boston, 1931), 
pp. 341-2. * His marginal note in Die Grosse Polthk, XVIII, no. 5861. 

® Alfred von Tirpitz: Ertnnertwgen (Leipzig, 1919), pp. 103 ff.: Bernhard Michalik: Probleme 
des Deutschen Vlottenbaues (Breslau, 1931), pp. 68 If. 
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lecturers made no less than three thousand speeches in the winter of 1899-1900/^ 
There was undoubtedly great popular interest in the fleet and in world policy. 
German writers have pointed out that in the voluminous literature of the time 
it is impossible to find any consensus of opinion as to the purpose of the pro¬ 
jected fleet. There was less talk of its value for the protection of commerce 
and colonies and more talk of its political value as an instrument of world policy, 
but generally speaking the conception of the problem was nebulous. By some 
writers this is taken as proof that the naval bill was not the result of an urgent 
foreign situation, but rather the result of a bargain between industrial and 
agrarian interests: the former were to have their fleet and world policy, the 
latter protection for agriculture and a continuance of their social predominance.^^ 
No doubt there is more than a grain of truth in this interpretation, though it 
seems to me to lay too little stress on the imponderables. The new generation in 
(Germany did not, like its fathers, feel saturated. It felt cramped within the 
continental horizon and yearned for a world policy. The fleet was for it an 
aspiration, a symbol of added power, and for that reason the government project 
found such wide support.^* 

We need not enter upon the detailed history of the Second Naval Bill. It 
provided for a German fleet comprising thirty-eight battleships, to be com¬ 
pleted in twenty years. It went through the successive readings in the Reichstag 
in the spring of 1900 and was passed on June 12 with a vote of 201-103. Only the 
Socialists, a small part of the Centre and a part of the Progressives voted against 
it. The rest of the deputies accepted the government explanations, that if Ger¬ 
many were stronger at sea the other powers would respect her more highly, 
and that for German purposes nothing less than a fleet strong enough to impress 
even the strongest naval power would be sufficient. Parliament voted the gov¬ 
ernment program without tying financial strings to it. The fleet was to be 
built whatever the cost. 

As we look back on the passage of the great German naval law, which was, 
in a short space, to lift Germany from the position of fifth sea power to that 
of second, we cannot help but feel that the Emperor, Billow and Tirpitz were 
laying the foundations of serious conflict with England. It seems fairly clear 
that they did not realize how far the question of sea-power would lead. The 
accusation may be justly brought against them that they worked on the sub¬ 
conscious assumption that things would remain as they were in 1900. Of course 
they did not envisage a fleet as strong as the British. What they aimed at was 
simply this: a fleet large enough to proceed offensively against the British 
Home fleet (at that time about thirty-two ships) and at the same time a fleet 


Eckarl Kchr: Schlachtflott^nhan und Partftpohti^, i8g4"igoi (Berlin, 1930), pp. 98 fF., 
169 fT.; Archibald Hurd and Henry Castle* German Sea-Power (London, 1913). pp. 208 ff., 321; 
Tirpitz, op. cit, pp. 95-6. 
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The point is well argued in Michalik, op cit, pp 103 fl. 
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that would give Germany an alliance value, a fleet so strong that England would 
respect It and ultimately seek an agreement with Germany, or, failing that, a 
fleet so strong that Germany would become an attractive ally for France and 
Russia. What they did not foresee was that the British would put their own 
interpretation on German policy and that they would reply by building an ever 
more powerful navy. What they did not foresee was further this, that the Eng¬ 
lish, instead of seeking an agreement with Germany, would ultimately find it 
cheaper to strike a bargain with Germany’s potential allies at sea, France 
and Russia. 

All this is clear as we look back, but it will not do to make too much use 
of hindsight. The European world in 1900 was obsessed with the ideas of 
imperialism and world policy and the idea of sea-power was an integral part 
of the larger imperial idea. Even sane people were victims of the obsession. 
Prince Hohenlohe, the octogenarian German chancellor, who was deeply rooted 
in the ideas of the Bismarckian age, wanted the naval bill passed. “We must 
not,” he wrote, “ expose ourselves to the danger of sufTcring the fate from 
England that Spain suffered from the United States. That the English are 
merely waiting for a chance to fall upon us is clear.” Count Munster, the 
ambassador at Paris, who was also a left-over of an earlier period, shared the 
desire for sea-power, though his train of thought was more nearly that of Billow 
and Tirpitz: If Germany had a strong fleet England would have to cultivate 
German friendship in order to prevent a naval coalition being formed against 
her: “ The civilization of the world depends upon a naval agreement between 
England and ourselves, and therefore England must regard us not as an enemy, 
but as an equal; this she will do only if we are strong enough, even on the sea.” 

But the introduction of the bill for a greatly increased navy in no sense re¬ 
flected hostility to Britain at the time. In fact Anglo-Gcrman relations were 
distinctly good in the critical first months of the Boer War. Once the Samoan 
business had been disposed of in a way satisfactory to the Germans the Emperor 
was ready to start off on his long-discussed visit to England, the first he was to 
pay since the ill-fated visit to Cowes in 1895. The German public was as violently 
hateful of England and as favorable to the Boers as the public of any European 
country, so the Emperor’s journey to England at a time when it appeared like 
an endorsement of British policy called forth no end of criticism. For that reason 
the private nature of the visit had to be underlined and William from first to 
last resisted all attempts that were made to have him visit London. He visited 
his grandmother at Windsor and spent some days with the Prince of Wales at 
Sandringham; in all he spent less than ten days in England (November 20-28). 

Btilow accompanied the Emperor during the visit, and arrangements had 
been made for conferences between the German statesmen on the one hand 
and Salisbury, Chamberlain and Balfour on the other. As it happened, Lady 
Salisbury died just as the Imperial parly arrived and the prime minister therc- 

^ Hohenlohe: Denk^wurdigkciten dcr Retchsf{anzlerzett, pp. 554, 575. 
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fore excused himself. In all probability he was not anxious to be drawn into 
the conversations. After the Emperor’s attacks upon him in the summer he had 
less use than ever for the German connexion. It is quite clear that if Chamber- 
lain had not taken the Samoan negotiations out of his hands a settlement would 
not have been reached in time. The Germans were under no illusions about 
Salisbury’s feelings. Hatzfeldt had written home discussing the peculiar rela¬ 
tionship between the prime minister and Chamberlain and pointing out that 
German hopes could be realized only through the latter. But Chamberlain 
would require careful and discreet handling.^'* Billow, indeed, claims that after 
his arrival in England he received, through Sir Frank Lascelles, a letter from 
Salisbury warning him that Chamberlain would be speaking only for himself, 
not for the cabinet.^® There is no trace of the letter m the German documentary 
publication and Biilow merely summarizes it in his memoirs. Its authenticity 
seems very doubtful, for it is rather hard to believe that one British statesman 
should write such a letter about another Certainly it would have been con¬ 
trary to all the accepted etiquette of English politics. 

We may assume, I think, that the conversations at Windsor were frank and 
aboveboard. Chamberlain told both the Emperor and Biilow that what he 
wanted was an understanding between England, Gcimany and the United 
States. Britain, he said, was uneasy about Russian progress in China and needed 
Germany and America to help check it. He admitted that Salisbury was op¬ 
posed to a formal alliance because he disliked being definitely bound in any 
direction. But an understanding would be possible, in Chamberlain’s opinion. 
Britain, he said, would rather see the Germans than the Russians in Anatolia 
and he therefore favored English co-operation with Germany in the Bagdad 
Railway enterprise. He hinted further that England and Germany might work 
together in Morocco, England marking off for herself Tangiers and leaving to 
Germany part of the Atlantic coast area. To all of which the Emperor and 
Biilow replied by stressing England’s aversion to binding alliances and pointing 
out that German relations with Russia and even with France were good and 
that Germany could not afford to compromise her relations with Russia. The 
Germans favored separate agreements on special points, but displayed no great 
interest in more extensive commitments. 

The conversations between the visitors and Balfour were of a more general 
nature. Balfour, too, favored an agreement between England, Germany and the 
United States, though he was not as insistent as Chamberlain. He spoke at some 
length of the Anglo-German trade rivalry, which he attempted to minimize. 
There was no jealousy on the British side, he asserted, for both nations were 
pursuing much the same policy of the open door and both were making 
progress. On the other hand he complained bitterly of the violence of the Ger¬ 
man press. Biilow countered with complaints of Mr. Saunders, the Times cor¬ 
respondent in Berlin, who, he said, collected the worst utterances from obscure 
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papers and sent them on to London. Parenthetically it might be said that Bulow 
returned from his visit much impressed with England and convinced that the 
British were much less hostile to Germany than the Germans were toward 
the British. For that reason, he noted, men like Saunders and Chirol, who 
really knew German opinion, were a menace to good relations.^* 

The Windsor visit was undoubtedly a great success, having been marred 
by no personal or other friction. It was welcomed by the British government 
and by the public as a mark of good will in a very dark hour and it demonstrated 
to the world that Germany could not be counted on for any hostile action. This 
was the interpretation current at the time. The Emperor, wrote the French 
ambassador at Berlin on November 26, was ill-disposed toward any long-term 
combination: “ He does not want to bind himself definitely on any side, intends 
not to become involved with anyone, but to be on good terms with everybody, 
to keep abreast of opportunities, perhaps he even seeks to create them, and in 
any event profits by them.’* This is a succinct and correct estimate of the Ger¬ 
man position. The Windsor conversations went no further than those that had 
taken place in 1898. The Germans were on their guard from the outset. They 
wanted to keep Chamberlain friendly, because they thought that through him 
alone they would be able to secure concessions in special questions. The colonial 
secretary, as usual, laid his cards on the table. He admitted that Salisbury was 
opposed to a formal alliance, yet advocated a triple grouping to block the Rus¬ 
sian advance in the east. If Germany co-operated she would be rewarded with 
British support in Anatolia and Morocco. 

German emphasis upon the necessity of maintaining good relations with 
Russia should have showed Chamberlain that his scheme had little prospect of 
success, for the very crux of the business was common action against Russia. 
He claimed later that Billow had expressed the wish that he say something 
publicly of the mutual interests which bound the United States to an under¬ 
standing with Germany and England.^® But even if that was the case, the sug¬ 
gestion certainly could not have been reasonably interpreted as an invitation 
to say what Chamberlain said in his famous Leicester speech, delivered on 
November 30, just after the imperial party had left. He prefaced his remarks 
with a warning to the French press that if its attacks upon Her Majesty did not 
stop there might be ‘‘ serious consequences.” He then went on to pay a tribute 
to the friendly attitude of the United States, and finally came to the question of 
relations with Germany: 

“ There is something more which I think any far-seeing English statesman must 
have long desired, and that is that we should not remain permanently isolated 
on the Continent of Europe; and I think that the moment that aspiration is 

« On the Windsor visit see Die Crosse Politit XV, nos. 4396 ff.; Bulow: Memotrs, I, pp. 
369 IT.; Eckardstem: Lebensennnerungen, II, chaps, ui and iv; Garvin: Life of Chamberlain III 
pp. 49<^ ; Sir Sidney Lee: Edu^ard VII (New York, 1925), I, pp. 745 ff. 
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formed it must have appeared evident to everybody that the natural alliance is 
between ourselves and the great German Empire. We have had our differences, 
our quarrels, misunderstandings, but at the root of things there has always been 
a force which has necessarily brought us together. What interest have we which 
is contrary to the interest of Germany? I can foresee many things which must 
be a cause of anxiety to the statesmen of Europe, but in which our interests are 
clearly the same, and in which that understanding of which I have spoken in the 
case of America might, if extended to Germany, do more perhaps than any com¬ 
bination ot arms to preserve the peace of the world. At bottom the character of 
the Teutonic race differs very slightly indeed from the character of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. If the union between England and America is a powerful factor in 
the cause of peace, a new Triple Alliance between the Teutonic race and the two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race will be a still more potent influence in 
the future of the world. I have used the word alliance, but it matters little 
whether you have an alliance which is committed to paper or whether you have 
an understanding which exists in the minds of the statesmen of the respective 
countries. An understanding is perhaps better than an alliance.** 

This remarkable speech created something of a furor even in England, 
where it found very little favor. The Times declared that relations with Ger¬ 
many could never be as close as those with the United States, and Stead wrote 
in the Review of Reviews that England wanted no alliance and was thoroughly 
sick of concessions, the newest of which were Samoa and Anatolia. As a matter 
of fact Stead and others were already suspicious of the German naval program, 
which was regarded as a direct challenge addressed to Great Britain, inti¬ 
mating that Germany is going into training to snatch from us that sea-power 
upon the maintenance of which our Empire depends.” In the same tone the 
National Review denounced the idea of friendship with Germany because the 
Emperor was obviously making use of German Anglophobia to build up a 
fleet with the hardly concealed object of threatening British naval supremacy.^* 
The Americans showed no more interest in the projected alliance. Public 
opinion beyond the Atlantic was cooling off in its affection for Britain since 
the Spanish War was at an end, and the Irish and German elements were loud 
in their attacks upon British policy in south Africa.*^^ But what was more 
important was the violently negative attitude of German opinion, which was 
nothing less than brutal in its denunciations. Chamberlain was accused of 
exploiting the Emperor’s visit in order to compromise German relations with 
other powers. Billow could not resist this hostile pressure. On December ii he 
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delivered a great speech in the Reichstag in which he reviewed Germany’s 
relations with all the powers. He pointed out that Germany had always been 
able to work in harmony with France in colonial questions, and that he had 
always found Russia friendly and reasonable in such matters. Relations with the 
United States were good, and the same was true of relations even with Japan. 

“ As for England, we are quite ready to live in peace and harmony with her on 
the basis of full reciprocity and mutual consideration. But just because our for¬ 
eign position is now a favorable one, we must use it in order to secure ourselves 
for the future. I wish, we all wish, that this future may be a peaceful one. 
Whether it will be a peaceful one, no one can tell. We must be secured against 
surprises not only on land, but on the sea. We must build a fleet strong enough 
to prevent an attack — I underline the word attac\, for with the absolutely 
pacific nature of our policy there can be no talk of anything but defense — from 
any power.” 

To which he added veiled references to past disputes with England which had 
shown conclusively the urgent need of a German fleet. 

Chamberlain’s Leicester speech was surely a gauchertc, as Biilow claimed, 
but the German foreign minister’s reply, too, was inexcusable Not only did 
he definitely reject all ideas of more than bargainings between the two powers, 
but he seized the opportunity to inject the naval question and to put forward 
officially the thought of building a fleet strong enough to resist English attack. It 
was no wonder that Chamberlain felt that, after being invited to say something 
friendly, he had been given a smart slap in the face.^^ 

But the friction engendered by the ’’ new ” diplomacy had no effect on the 
actual policies of the two countries. The British simply could not afford to 
estrange Germany at so critical a moment and the Germans had no intention 
of giving up their policy of the free hand or their hopes for reward for good 
behavior. Biilow gave assurances that Germany would abstain from any 
continental grouping or collective action against Britain and told the English 
ambassador that “ any diminution of the authority and prestige of Great Britain 
would be little short of a calamity for Germany.” On the other hand, when 
General Buller urged a blockade of Delagoa Bay in order to prevent supplies 
going up to the Boers, the Germans made no secret of the fact that British action 
would necessitate some sort of compensation to Germany, and that Walfisch 
Bay would not be sufficient. Nothing less than Zanzibar would do In the end 
the British government gave up the idea for fear of complications with Ger¬ 
many and France.** 

On Bulow’s reply see Eckardstcin, op. cit., II, pp 123 ff ; Garvin, op cit, III, pp. 511 ff.; 
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Yet the importation of arms and goods by way of Delagoa Bay was a matter 
of prime importance for the British Efforts had to be made to stop it and 
Salisbury hoped to obtain the effects of a blockade “ by carefully searching every 
vessel that comes in for contraband of war.” The immediate application of 
this decision was the stopping of the German mail steamer Bundesrath during 
the last days of December. Other German ships were stopped on suspicion soon 
afterward. It was believed later that the Boer representative in Europe had 
indirectly spread rumors that the German ships were carrying volunteers and 
armaments. However that may have been, the German ships were stopped on 
the basis of very inadequate evidence and they were taken into port for 
examination despite the protests of the Berlin government. During the first 
weeks of January the incident threatened to reach the proportions of a first- 
rate crisis, for German opinion was violently outraged and freely attacked the 
government for its weak policy toward England. The British, it was said, were 
making up for their reverses in the war by striking a blow at German com¬ 
merce. Btilow presvsed for the release of the steamer, but got little satisfaction. 
Finally he felt obliged to go so far as to suggest that if this was the reward for 
neutrality Germany would be obliged to seek some other combination. In 
London it was thought, evidently quite erroneously, that a German admiral 
was to be sent over to demand satisfaction and to break off relations if satis¬ 
faction were refused.^® On January i6, 1900 the British government backed 
down. It admitted that no contraband had been found and promised that the 
Bundesrath should be released at once. It agreed further to pay an indemnity, 
not to stop other ships at a great distance from the scene of action and not to 
detain mail-steamers on mere suspicion. 

The disposal of the matter came )ust in the nick of time so far as Bulow 
was concerned, for he had postponed as long as he could interpellations in the 
Reichstag. On January 19 he spoke on the subject in parliament and in order 
to appease German opinion underlined the fact that England had given in on 
every point to the strong representations of the German government. This 
speech in turn called forth so much dissatisfaction and criticism in England 
that the government felt constrained to publish a Blue Book in which the 
strong German notes were reproduced.^® The English statesmen, to be sure, 
had at first thanked Billow for his considerate handling of the matter, but after 
the Reichstag speech Chamberlain complained bitterly of the sharp telegrams 
from Berlin and declared that so long as such a tone were struck, better rela¬ 
tions would be impossible.^^ 

2 * Letters of Queen Victoria, III, p. 431. 
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The Bun^esrath affair was a most untortunate interlude. Salisbury admitted 
in a letter to the Queen that the ship had been stopped “ on very inadequate 
evidence ” and that the mistake might prove a costly one.^® A costly one it 
certainly was, for it not only interjected a further element of irritation into 
Anglo'German relations, but greatly facilitated the German government’s task 
of passing the naval bill. When Tirpitz heard of the incident he is reported to 
have been delighted and to have exclaimed: “ Now we have the wind we need 
to bring our ship into the harbor; the naval law will pass.” 

In a sense it may be said that the stopping of the German ships revived 
also the question of possible international action against Britain. Since Cham¬ 
berlain’s Leicester speech the Paris press had been more rabid than ever. The 
whole country, wrote the British ambassador, “ appears to have gone mad with 
jealousy, spite and resentment.”*^ Everywhere the demand for intervention 
cropped out. Delcasse and the government were undoubtedly opposed to any 
policy of adventure, but the government was weak and the nationalist tide was 
strong. The German ambassador reported in January 1900 that French hatred 
of the English was almost deeper than it ever had been against Germany. The 
French public counted on the good will of the Germans.*^ On some sides it 
was felt that this was the moment to take revenge for Fashoda, and that if 
France failed to act England would ultimately make good her losses m south 
Africa by an attack on France or by the seizure of French colonies. France 
therefore needed a navy strong enough not only to defend herself but to make 
possible an eventual descent upon England. This was the burden of countless 
articles and books that appeared during the winter.*^ 

In the hour of trial the British government relied upon the firm support 
of public opinion and upon the power of the fleet. “ I am not in the least 
anxious about foreign complications,” wrote Chamberlain on October ii. “It 
IS a pleasant habit of our friends on the Continent to show their teeth when we 
arc engaged with another dog. But in certain tempers of the British public these 
demonstrations are dangerous, and if I were ‘ a Frenchman or a Roosian or a 
Proosian ’ I should be inclined not to twist the lion’s tail at this precise junc¬ 
ture.” ** Nevertheless precautions were taken. It was reported to London at the 
very beginning of the war that the French were moving a large fleet into the 
Mediterranean. Thereupon Salisbury had a flying squadron organized at Port- 
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land and ordered the Channel fleet to Gibraltar and the Mediterranean, a very 
unusual step. For weeks the French movements were watched with eagle eye; 
when the fleet went through the Suez Canal to proceed to Madagascar, Lord 
Curzon telegraphed from India that he feared some intrigue on the Persian 
Gulf and that he thought the French should be shadowed. Salisbury refused 
to act provocatively, but he did warn the French that on account of the war 
they must not expect to find coaling and other facilities in south Africa.*^ 

The government thus showed itself to be constantly on the alert. It was 
generally felt in England that the navy was strong enough to deter France and 
Russia, and that so long as Germany remained favorably neutral there was no 
real danger.*® But the British public was distinctly worried. William T. Stead 
in the Review of Reviews organized a veritable invasion scare. Nothing, he 
maintained, could prevent the French from seizing the opportunity while the 
Channel fleet was at Gibraltar to transport 50,000 troops to England, destroy the 
only British arsenal at Woolwich and attack London. “ The Empire, stripped 
of its armour, has its hands tied behind its back and its bare throat exposed to 
the keen knife of its bitterest enemies.” “ No fleet in the world can guarantee 
our shores against a sudden descent.” Responsible people might not want war, 
but the men in the street both in France and in England at this moment are 
rolling drunk with the heady wine of Nationalism and Jingoism. They regard 
each other with intense suspicion and deep-rooted dislike. Both are armed to 
the teeth. In their promenade up and down the international thoroughfare 
no one can say how soon or how violently they may reel up against each other 
in some narrow alley where one or the other must back down and out. And 
there is only one opinion everywhere: that if that should occur France will 
fight. Never again will she submit to a Fashoda humiliation.” Since there were 
practically no troops left in England there was imminent danger of a raid.** 
This scare must not be taken as a mere extravaganza or as a mere product 
of the journalistic imagination. Lord Rosebery on February 15 warned the 
house of lords of the danger and urged the introduction of conscription, and 
Lord Salisbury himself, in a speech delivered to the Primrose League on May 9, 
dilated upon the hostility of other countries and the consequent danger to 
England. London itself, he confessed, was in peril, and, he reminded his hearers, 
maritime powers had always perished by a blow struck at their heart. 

The key to the whole situation lay in Berlin. It was more than unlikely 
that France would dare move unless she were secured on her eastern frontier. 
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For that reason the Bumiesrath crisis of January was so fraught with danger. 
It will be recalled that at the height of that crisis Biilow had suggested the pos¬ 
sibility of Germany’s joining a combination hostile to England. In those very 
days some rather interesting conversations took place between Billow, the 
Emperor, and the Russian ambassador at Berlin, Count Osten-Sacken. On 
January 13 the Russian representative spoke to the Emperor about the general 
situation and hazarded the opinion that the British fleet was probably not what 
it was supposed to be. Three smaller fleets, he thought, could probably handle 
it. The Emperor suggested whimsically that the Greek, Portuguese and Danish 
fleets might do for the purpose. Osten then touched upon the British violation 
of sea-law in stopping neutral ships, but the Emperor evaded by suggesting 
that the Tsar call a conference to settle the matter. The Emperor claimed, in his 
report of the conversation, that he rejected the idea of joining a coalition unless 
actually driven to it by the inconsiderateness of the English, but he renewed 
his former assurances that he would never attack Russia if she engaged in any 
enterprise in Asia.*^ 

Now we have Osten’s report of this same conversation. The ambassador said 
nothing of his own remarks concerning the naval situation and British violations 
of international law, but recounted the Emperor’s assurances about not attack¬ 
ing Russia: “He would stand guard on our frontiers,” William was reported 
as saying. Osten then wrote: “ If my impressions do not deceive me . . the 
Emperor is still somewhat irritated with the English and, circumstances being 
favorable, he might be brought to make common cause with England’s enemies, 
always on the sole condition that we be a party to it.” Osten hinted that he, 
personally, thought the time was ripe.^® 

If one compares these two accounts it becomes clear that the ambassador, 
anxious to start the ball rolling, reported only the half of the conversation 
which suited his purposes. Here again the Emperor may have been indiscreet, 
but judging from what we know of his general policy toward England at this 
time, there is every likelihood that his rejection of the coalition against England 
was actually made. Yet Osten felt, from what the Emperor said and from what 
Bulow had remarked some days before regarding the possibility of joint action 
to block any British action at Delagoa Bay, that there was some prospect of 
Germany’s entering a coalition if the opportunity ofTered. There was some 
room for misunderstanding, for the German attitude was veiled in uncertainty. 

What we have to consider now is the elTcct of the report of this conversation 
upon the Russian foreign office. Russian public opinion, which, according to the 
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German ambassador, had become a much more potent force than it had e.er 
been before, was as hostile to England as the French or the Gcrinan.^"^ From the 
very beginning of the war there had been a pronounced demand for action 
against England and against British interests in Asia. But the London govern¬ 
ment relied upon the friendly disposition of Tsar Nicholas. He was supposed to 
be much attached to his English relatives and to be deeply moved by the ideas of 
international peace. He did, in fact, write to Queen Victoria that “ nothing was 
further from his thoughts than to take advantage of our difficulties or to coun¬ 
tenance any step likely to increase them” (December 17). A month later the 
English ambassador at St. Petersburg reported that the Tsar had “ forbidden 
anything being done to embarrass us in our present difficulties.” But a recently 
published letter shows that these assurances were pure cant. Writing to his 
sister at the very beginning of the war (October 21) Nicholas revealed his 
real sentiments: 

“ You know, my dear, that I am not pioud, but it is, nevertheless, pleasant to 
think that it is entirely up to me to decide the ultimate course of the war in 
South Africa. The reason is very simple: all 1 need do is to telegraph orders to 
all the troops in Turkestan to mobilize and advance to the border. That is alP 
No fleet in the world, however strong, can prevent us from striking at England 
at her most vulnerable point But the time for this is not yet ripe: we are not yet 
sufficiently prepared for serious action, chiefly because Turkestan is not yet con¬ 
nected with the interior of Russia by an unbroken railway line. T have let myself 
go, but you will understand that there are times when one’s innermost yearn¬ 
ings thrust themselves into the light of day and when one cannot resist putting 
them into words.” 

This letter is significant not only because it reveals a side of the Tsar’s 
character to which the English, for the most part, always remained blind, but 
because it supplies the key to the understanding of Russian policy. Muraviev, it 
will be remembered, made suggestions for action in October. They may have 
been sincerely intended, and they may have been meant simply to show up 
the Germans or to frighten the English. By January 1900, at any rate, even 
Muraviev had come to the conclusion that intervention was not practicable, 
even for Russian policy. We have a long memorandum of his, dated January 
25 / February 7, in which the whole question of policy was gone over in great 
detail and examined from every angle. In this document Muraviev pointed 
out the demands of Russian opinion that some advantage be taken of Eng¬ 
land’s temporary impotence. The idea of joining a coalition he put aside at 
the outset, for the following reasons: i) the United States could not be induced 
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to join; 2) the French government was too much involved in domestic diffi- 
culties and too much taken up with the coming world exposition at Paris; 3) 
the Italian government seemed to have some agreement with England; 4) Aus¬ 
tria was completely immersed in a serious constitutional crisis; 5) the German 
Emperor had demonstrated his intention of maintaining neutrality and was 
obviously aiming at an agreement with England. He had already secured 
Samoa and the Bagdad Railway concession as a price of his good will. 

A coalition being out of the question, there remained the possibility of 
Russia’s scoring a few peaceful victories at England’s expense. People talked 
of taking Ceuta, or Burgas, or some points in the Mediterranean, the Black Sea 
or the Persian Gulf. The answer to this demand, said Muraviev, was that all 
naval bases, however valuable, were expensive to fortify and difficult to hold 
in war. Then there was the question of Russia’s seizing the Bosporus. The 
foreign minister admitted that such a step was necessary and inevitable sooner 
or later, and that Russia must be prepared to anticipate all competitors. For 
the moment, however, such action would precipitate war. Russia should, for the 
time being, content herself with an agreement with Turkey by which the 
Sultan should promise not to let other interests than Russian build railways in 
northern Anatolia and by which he should agree further not to fortify the 
Bosporus. As for Persia, Russia had neither the money nor the political need 
for building railways in the northern part. If she made such a demand, England 
would reply by securing concessions for railways in southern Persia. Russia had 
therefore induced the Shah to renew for ten years his promise of 1890 not to 
build railways without consulting the Russian government. There was, said 
Muraviev, no point in Russia’s trying to conclude with England a treaty 
partitioning Persia into spheres of influence, for the Russian position in northern 
Persia was already unassailable and she could not hope to get more by an agree¬ 
ment with England. Afghanistan was another point of great importance. 
People talked of the seizure of Herat, but such a move would only call forth 
the hostility of the Amir and weaken Russia’s reputation in central Asia. 

This memorandum was submitted to the ministries of finance, war and 
navy, and we have the replies of the various ministers, which were handed in 
between February 23 and February 29. Witte in his comments made much of 
Russia’s financial troubles and generally took a stand adverse to any further 
advance or expensive project. Operations in central Asia would require a great 
many troops and would call forth further armaments by Britain, so that the 
costly competition would become greater than ever. As for the Bosporus it 
would be difficult to make plans in advance. It was unlikely that Russia would 
ever get possession of it except through a general war or through making far- 
reaching concessions elsewhere. The minister of marine, on the other hand, 
regretted that Russia was to get nothing from the favorable situation that ex¬ 
isted at the time. He stressed the urgent need of a port in southern Korea, and 
agreed that all possible preparations should be made for action against the 
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Bosporus. It was this last point that interested the war minister, General Kuro- 
patkin, more than any other. The occupation of the Bosporus he declared to 
be Russia’s most important problem. He too favored all possible preparationf 
and an agreement with Germany to this end. 

Taking this scries of documents together it is significant to note that the 
Russian foreign ministry excluded the possibility of a coalition against England. 
All the ministries consulted saw, too, the hopelessness of any expensive military 
or naval action. Whatever was to be gained would have to be gained by 
diplomacy. For the rest they agreed that the occupation of the Bosporus was 
more important than any other question.^^ 

Muraviev, in his summary of the discussion, pointed out that Russia had 
already made a number of peaceful gains, and that was the fact. The British, 
in their usual businesslike way, had foreseen the possibilities and had made up 
their minds to some sacrifices. While Chamberlain, for example, was appre- 
hensive of French designs in Morocco and talked to the Germans about an 
eventual agreement to frustrate these designs, Salisbury had made up his mind 
from the start that England would take Tangiers if trouble arose, and that there 
would be no point in opposing the French advance from Algiers. Nothing was 
done to stop the French encroachment on the important oasis of Tuat and the 
Germans suspected, probably with justice, that Salisbury would be ready for a 
bargain with France if the matter came to a head.**® 

The same attitude was taken in London with respect to Russian designs. 
When the war broke out Salisbury told the German ambassador that England 
would do nothing if Russia attempted to open the Straits for her warships, but 
in actual fact the powerful Mediterranean fleet was at once concentrated at 
Saloniki as a warning. The Germans were probably right in their conjecture 
that England would oppose Russia in the Near East if Austria and other 
powers joined, and that an understanding with Russia would be made only 
if England got no support from Germany. After all, Russia would hardly dare 
move unless she were certain of not being attacked on her German and Austrian 
frontiers. It would be more sensible on the part of the Muscovites, thought the 
Germans, to advance in areas where other powers were not interested. The 
Russians thought so, too. In fact they realized that common sense dictated 
action in regions where the British fleet would be of no avail.^* 

One such area was Persia. The story of Anglo-Riissian rivalry is a long 
and important one, but the question became a burning one only in a later 
period and we shall have to content ourselves here with only casual references. 

^2 M. Pokrovski: “ Tsarskaia Diplomatiia o Zadachaiakh Rossii na Vostoke v 1900 g.” 
(Krasnyt Ar\hv, XVIII, 1926, pp. 3-29), These documents have been translated into German and 
published in full under the title “ Die Zaristische Diplomatic uber Russlands Aufgabcn im Orient 
im Jahre 1900 ” {Berliner Monatshefte, July, 1928, pp. 638-69). 

** Die Grosse Folittk, XVII, nos. 5152-68; British Documents, II, nos. 304, 307; Augustin 
Bernard' “ Touat ct Maroc ” (Questions Diplomaitques et Coloniales, June i, 1900, pp. 653-64). 

^ DU Grosse PolitH, XVIII, nos. 5640-4. 
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By the end of the nineteenth century the Russian influence had made very 
great strides. It had, in fact, become the dominant influence at the Persian 
court, so there was a real prospect of the whole country’s falling within the 
Russian sphere. Muraviev, as we have seen, pointed out in his memorandum 
that the Russian position in northern Persia was unshakeable, but that there was 
not much hope of advancing in the center and south excepting at the expense of 
large troop concentrations and possible conflict with England. This estimate, 
we now know, was substantially correct. No serious Englishman had any idea 
of being able to stem the Russian tide in northern Persia. Even the central areas 
were regarded as practically lost. Lord Curzon, as viceroy of India, con¬ 
templated the situation with more than a little apprehension. It was on Sep¬ 
tember 21, 1899 that he wrote his great memorandum on the Persian question, 
indicating the urgent need of a well-defined British policy. England, he 
thought, should openly oppose the Russian advance or else seek an understand¬ 
ing with Russia. In any event it was imperative that Russia should be kept from 
reaching the Persian Gulf. It was only in July 1900 that he received a reply, and 
an evasive one at that, to his communication. Salisbury was above all things 
anxious not to force the issue, and almost nothing was done to prevent the 
Russians from arranging with Persia the great loan of January 1900, which 
was secured by the revenues of all Persia excepting the southern areas. The 
London government was determined not to stand on anything but the question 
of southern Persia and the Gulf. Encroachment there, to be sure, “ would be a 
very serious matter indeed,” but the danger of Russian aggression did not seem 
a pressing one for the moment. In other words, Salisbury was prepared to let 
the Russians spread themselves in northern and central Persia just as he was 
willing to see the French help themselves to a large part of Morocco. In both 
places there was a limit for which England would fight, but France and 
Russia both had a long way to go before that limit was reached.*® 

Finally there was the Afghan question, so often a bone of contention be¬ 
tween England and Russia. In January 1900 the Russians sent a force of men 
from the Caucasus to the Afghan frontier opposite Herat. It was reported that 
30,000 men were being concentrated there and that an attack upon the key 
position, Herat, was imminent.*® The Russians announced that the expedition 
was simply a trial mobilization and Kuropatkin told the German ambassador 
that only about 2500 men had been sent. Russia, he said, had no designs on 
Herat. All she wanted was a couple of forts at the entrance of the Bosporus, and 

The unpublished parts of the Curzon memorandum and the reply may now be found in the 
Bn//s^ Documents, IV, nos. 319-20. Sec also Die Grosse Polittk, XVII, nos. 5212, 5335, 5336; Gen¬ 
eral Sir Thomas Gordon: " The Problem of the Middle East ” {Nineteenth Century, March, 1900, pp 
413-25) Details on Russian policy and the developments in Persia may be found in General 
Krahmer: Die Beziehungen Russlands zu Persten (Leipzig, 1903) and in Sir Percy Sykes: A History 
of Persia (Second edition, London, 1921), II, chap. Ixxx. 

Questions Dtplomattques et Coloniales, January 15, 1900, p. n6; March I, 1900, p. 307; 
Review of Reviews, February 15, 1900, p. 107; Demetrius C. Boulger; “ Cabul and Herat” (Con- 
temporaly Review, January, 1900, pp. 40-50). 
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these she would get sooner or later. Salisbury himself put little stock in ihe 
rumors of an attack on Afghanistan, but he must have been very disagreeably 
surprised when, on February 6, 1900, the Russians handed in a memorandum 
pointing out that, while observing earlier declarations that Afghanistan lay 
outside the sphere of Russian influence, trade relations had made it necessary 
for them to establish direct relations with Cabul in order to settle frontier 
matters. It was well recognized in London that this was simply the opening 
wedge to the establishment of political relations between Russia and Afghan¬ 
istan. The British did not like the move at all, but they abstained from making 
an issue of it at the time.*^ 

After this long digression we must return to the European scene The 
second half of February marked the turning of the tide in a military sense, 
for with the relief of Kimberley and Ladysmith and the surrender of General 
Cronje at Paardeberg the British could look forward to the ultimate conquest 
of the two republics. This situation indu ed Muraviev to make a suggestion 
that came nearer than any other to being a proposal for intervention against 
England. On February 28 he suggested to Dcicasse that the German govern¬ 
ment might be brought to take sides as between England and the Franco- 
Russian Alliance by an invitation that she join in a demarche to bring about 
peace. Delcasse, it is said, was dubious about the proposal, but agreed to take 
part in order not to estrange Russia. France, he said, would join if Russia 
earned on the negotiations with Berlin and if Germany would agree to take 
the initiative.'*® 

The Russian proposition was laid before the German government on March 
3. The three powers were to join in “ amicable pressure ” to prevent the complete 
crushing of the Boers. Bulow’s reply was definite: Such a step would be a 
long-term affair and Germany could not think of joining in it unless the three 
powers first agreed to a mutual guarantee of their territory for a certain number 
of years. To which Muraviev replied that all Russia wanted was to act in the 
interests of humanity. The negotiation of such a guarantee agreement would 
take a long time. Furthermore it would nullify the chief purpose for the action, 
namely the early termination of the war. The Germans were asking too much. 
No cabinet could stand for twenty-four hours in France if it proposed what 
amounted to a recognition of the Treaty of Frankfurt. So the whole business 
fell flat. Shortly afterward the Boers themselves appealed to the powers for 
mediation on the basis of the independence of the republics, whereupon Salisbury 
declared publicly that Britain would not accept mediation on that basis. This 
firm stand put an end to suggestions for intervention, for it was then perfectly 
obvious that England would fight first.^* 

Oie Grosse XVII, nos. 5212, 5334, 5336; Doctunents, I, nos. 376, 377. 

M 6 vil: De la Paix de Pramjort, etc,, p 57; Bourgeois and Pages, op cit, pp 286 fl. 

The fundamental documents and accounts of the Muraviev demarche arc in Die Grosse 
PoUtik. XV, nos 4472 ff. and in Bourgeois and Page*;, op cit., pp 286 IT See further the misleading 
account given by Dclcass6 to Mallet in igo5 {Britnh Document<;, 111, pp 432-3), the inspired ac- 
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There has been no end of speculation as to the origin and purpose of the 
Muraviev proposal. It seems the more mysterious since we know of the Febru¬ 
ary memorandum in which he excluded a combination against England as not 
feasible. Later on he tried to make out that he had been led to take the step 
by the hints made by Billow and the Emperor in January! The obvious ex¬ 
planation is probably the correct one. Muraviev told Dclcasse that his demarche 
would oblige the Germans to show their colors. He must have known that the 
Germans would reject the proposal. Certainly everything possible was done 
to misrepresent their position. The English were informed indirectly that the 
Germans had made suggestions for action against England, and when the 
Prince of Wales visited his relatives in Denmark in April he was given a long 
Russian memorandum recounting the sins of the Berlin government. Russia 
was to be rewarded in Asia, and France in Africa, if they would join Germany 
in common action against England.®*' 

This was, of course, a complete reversal of the facts. There was never any 
possibility of Germany’s joining with Russia and France in any project for inter¬ 
vention, and there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of Bulow’s argument that 
the guarantee formula was intended only to show up France and to crawl out of 
an embarrassing situation with some grace.®' This is perfectly clear from the 
contemporary documents. The Emperor William, in conversation with the 
British ambassador on February 6, had shown himself very friendly, even 
though he complained of the “ kicks in the shins ” which the British occa¬ 
sionally gave him. At the same time he sent his grandmother further “ aphor¬ 
isms ” on the conduct of the war, which, whatever else may be said of them, 
appear to have been well-intentioned. When the Emperor learned of the ad¬ 
vances of Muraviev he noted: “ If the Russians are itching for intervention, let 
Muraviev do it himself, or with France.” ” Throughout the remainder of the 
war the German attitude continued to be perfectly correct. Neither the Boer 
delegation nor Kruger himself was received in Berlin. 

The Germans were quick, however, in making capital of Muraviev’s faux pas. 
William at once informed Queen Victoria and the Prince of Wales. The Queen 
thought Muraviev’s conduct “ really too monstrous ” and noted: “ William, I am 
sure, wishes to be our true friend, and he indeed deserves our thanks and confi¬ 
dence.” Lord Salisbury, too, found the Russian minister’s action “ very inex¬ 
plicable,” while the Prince of Wales wrote to his nephew: “ What you tell me 
about Mouraviev’s conduct does not surprise me, as I believe there is nothing 
he would not do in conjunction with France to annoy us in every possible 

count of AnHre Mevil: “ Dclcass6 and the Entente Cordialc ** {National Review, July, 1908, pp. 
712-9); the inspired anonymous account written by Fritz Hcilbron: "Deutsche Intngen gegen 
England im Burenknege, von eincm Wisscndcn " {Deutsche Revue, September. 1908, pp. 257-63); 
and the strongly biassed account of Sir Sidney Lee. Edward VII, I, pp 765 ff. 

Die Grosse Polttif{, XV, no 4493; Eckardstein, Lehenstnnnerungen, II, pp. 167 £f. 
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way. . . . You have no idea, my dear William, how all of us in England ap¬ 
preciate the loyal friendship which you manifest towards us on every possible 
occasion.” To which William replied in a letter to the Queen: “ I am most 
thankful to Providence that I was granted such an opportunity of saving your 
country from a most dangerous situation m warding off a combination aiming 
a blow at England in a moment which was vital to her.” ** 

The history of European diplomacy during the Boer War is a chronicle of 
distrust, intrigue and innuendo. Few chapters in the history of modern Europe 
are more disgusting. It was indeed a long call from the diplomacy on the grand 
scale of the days of Bismarck. The gist of the whole problem was, of course, 
that the advent of colonial expansion and imperialism had created a new and 
serious set of antagonisms which was superimposed upon the old continental 
rivalries. England, having the lion’s share of empire and the instrument par 
excellence for the carrying out of a policy of colonial expansion, was of neces¬ 
sity looked upon askance by nil the others, and was soon put down as the 
dog in the manger who had all he needed, who wanted more and who snarled 
at everyone wlio looked for a few' scraps. There can be no doubt that the “ new 
diplomacy ” of Chamberlain had a good deal to do with exciting public opinion 
in other countries. Speeches like the “Long Spoon Speech ” and the Leicester 
Speech were not soon forgotten, and the whole diplomacy that led to the Boer 
War looked suspiciously like a flagrant attack upon two small states which were 
wanted for their mineral wealth. 

With hatred of England rife on all sides, it was inevitable that the moment 
of her trial and tribulation should tempt other powers. No subject was more 
discussed in the winter of 1899-1900 than the possibility of a coalition against 
England. The scheme was bound to fail, for the Germans had definitely made 
up their minds that France and Russia, however well-disposed, were not safe 
company. It would be better for Germany to stand by England and put in her 
claims for reward afterward. So long as the Germans took this attitude (and 
there is no satisfactory evidence that they thought seriously of departing from 
it) action by France or Russia was out of the question. The mistake of German 
policy was that Billow and the Emperor were clumsy in their manipulation of 
it. They kept on harping upon their good will, but at the same time kept stress¬ 
ing the need for payment. Not only that, they kept toying with the idea of co¬ 
operation with France or Russia in colonial matters in the event of the British 
not showing due recognition. In this way they laid themselves open to com¬ 
promising interpretations in London. 

As for the French, their stand is by no means clear. The public, to be sure, 
was ready for almost anything and was literally thirsting for revenge for 
Fashoda. But the government does not appear to have shared this enthusiasm. 
The great world exposition, for which long preparations had been made, was 

Letters oj Queen Victoria, III, pp. 499~500, 503, 507-8, 519; Die Grossc PoUtik,, XV, nos. 
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about to open in April iqoo, and its success depended on peace and quiet. 
Dclcassc gave the British ambassador the distinct impression that the govern¬ 
ment was opposed to any action against England On the other hand he was 
willing to make what he could out of the situation. There was the French 
advance on the frontier of Morocco, for example. Further yet, he seems to have 
been quite ready to listen to German hints for common action in colonial 
affairs, and the Russian ambassador reported him deeply disappointed that 
the German advances in October 1899 had not been followed up by concrete 
proposals.*'^ From all of which one is led to believe that Delcasse would not 
have hung back if Russia had actually succeeded in drawing the Germans into 
a common action. He was certainly more discreet and circumspect than were 
the Germans or the Russians. 

Both the Tsar and Muraviev, it may he taken for granted, would have been 
glad to deal England a telling blow. The latter certainly made advances in Octo¬ 
ber and again in March, but these were chiefly manoeuvrings. The Russians 
wanted to aet, but they weren’t ready. They had no money, and so they had to 
eschew all policies that would entail heavy expenditure. They made some gains 
at Britain’s expense, but the gains were nothing compared to what the public 
and Muraviev would have liked. The only chance of getting more was through 
action with other powers, and that chance faded completely after the German 
rejection of Russian advances. 

So far as England was concerned there is only this to be remarked: That 
the British government fully understood the value of German neutrality and 
good will. Chamberlain, Balfour and others were, in fact, ready to go beyond 
mere co-operation and were prepared to pay a price for a close understanding, a 
price which would probably have taken the shape of a Moroccan agreement. 
Salisbury, on the other hand, had become by this time opposed to buying the 
support of the Germans. He disliked them intensely and resented their con¬ 
stant demands for the pound of flesh. He had held out to the end on the Samoan 
affair and he showed no readiness whatever to discuss cjuestions like the 
Moroccan. His policy was rather to take what he could and leave what he must. 
If France could he kept quiet by the abandonment of part of Morocco, well and 
good. If the Russians really made a move to seize the Bosporus, either Eng¬ 
land could join with Austria and Italy in opposing her, or England could 
strike a bargain and get adequate compensation. An advance in Persia was 
permissible so long as the Russians stayed away from the south and from the 
Persian Gulf. Northern Persia was already theirs so far as Salisbury was con¬ 
cerned. In fact he stomached a rather serious setback in Afghanistan rather 
than provoke a conflict. In all this one sees already the broad outlines of the 
future ententes with France and Russia. The dawn of the new century was al¬ 
ready casting over Europe the rays of future developments. 

Meyendorff. Corrcspondancc dc M, de Staal, II, p. 453. 
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The Boxer Rising 




O F ALL THE ISSUES WHICH CONFRONTED THE EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 
in the pcriofl between Bismarck’s fall and the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Frencli Entente in 1904 the Far Eastern question was the most serious 
and the most complex. To be sure, it lacked the high drama and color of the 
African problems There was no Menelik, no Mahdi, no Marchand and there 
was no Paul Kruger, no Cecil Rhodes, in fact no spectacular clash of personali¬ 
ties whatever. If you except Li Hung-chang and the old Empress Dowager, of 
whose innermost thoughts we know little or nothing, there were no great figures 
to captivate the imagin<ition. But the conflict of interests was of infinitely greater 
importance. In the E'ar East the powers were dealing with the fate of an empire 
of upward of three hundred million souls and no less than five major states were 
disputing the spoils. 

We left the Far Eastern situation as it was in the spring of 1898, after the 
spectacular occupation of Kiao-chow, Port Arthur, Weihaiwei and Kuang-chow 
and after the great scramble for concessions. Needless to say, these thrilling 
events made an even deeper imjiression upon the Chinese than upon the Eu¬ 
ropeans. The utter helplessness of the Empire was patent to all, the days of the 
state were obviously numbered and the partition of China was discussed among 
high and low. Even the Emperor, Kuang-hsii, could no longer shut his eyes to 
the imminence of collapse. Kang Yu-wei, the great Chinese reformer, had ap¬ 
pealed to him in a great memorial of December 1895, urging the need of a 
thoroughgoing reorganization of the Empire on western lines if the situation 
was to be saved. No attention was paid to the prophets of disaster at that time, 
and Kang’s Reform Club was reduced to impotence. But now that the catastro¬ 
phe had hapjiencd and the hated foreigner sat in the most desirable ports along 
the coast, Kang renewed his efiorts with more success. In a memorial to the 
Emperor in the spring of 1898 he warned in no vague terms: “ If Your Majesty 
will not decide, or will prefer to remain in the old grooves of the Conservatives, 
then your territories will be .swallowed up, your limbs will be bound, your 
viscera will be cut up, and Your Majesty will scarcely manage to retain your 
throne or to rule over more than a fragment of your ancient Empire.” 

This time the Emperor listened. He saw his country, says Kang, “ about to 
sink in the earth, about to be buried in rums, about to burst like an egg, about 
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to be divided up, about to mortify, about to be torn in shreds, about to become 
like India or Annam, or Burmah — a dependent of another Power! ... If one 
had but the lightest knowledge of this, at every thought of it one would get so 
anxious as to burst into perspiration, and be so angry as to make one’s hair 
stand on end, one’s eyes stare out of their sockets, and not be able to endure it 
for a single day.”^ He therefore called Kang to Peking, and in the summer of 
1898 embarked upon the remarkable Hundred Days of Reform. Day after day 
during this short period decrees were issued aiming at the modernization of the 
educational system, the administration, the finances, the army and navy and the 
economic life of the country. There was hardly a phase of government activity 
that was not touched. If the policy had been carried through it would undoubt¬ 
edly have transformed and greatly strengthened China. But authoritative writers 
are generally agreed that the reform policy, however well-intentioned, never 
had much chance of success. Kang was immensely impressed with the story of 
Peter the Great and would have wished the Emperor to play the part of the 
ruthless Russian iconoclast. But Kuang-hsii was anything but a Peter. He 
meant well, but he lacked understanding and he lacked force of character. Kang 
himself failed to appreciate the difficulties of the problem. He had only a gen¬ 
eral knowledge of European affairs and thought China could follow the path 
of Japan much more easily than was the case. He tried to do too much in too 
short a time and took far too little account of the forces of opposition. The 
Chinese Emperor was far from all-powerful; reforms meant nothing unless 
they were carried through by the provincial authorities. And then there was 
the canny old Empress Dowager and her following of Manchu conservatives to 
be taken into account. The opposition of the local authorities to any attempt at 
greater centralization and the dislike of the conservatives for any radical western¬ 
ization sealed the fate of the reform experiment. When, in September, Kang 
and his associates planned to remove the old Empress from the scene, the plot 
was revealed to her by Jung-lu, the military chief. On September 21 the old lady, 
with her usual decision, turned the tables upon the Emperor, carried through 
a coup d’etat and brought the work of the reformers to an abrupt close.* 

The reform movement in China in 1898 remained an interlude, interesting 
as a reflection of the Chinese reaction to the aggression of the European powers 
but devoid of any direct bearing upon international relations. It has been aptly 


1 Kang Yu-wei: "The Reform of China" {Contemporary Review, August, 1899, pp. 180-98). 
* There are many good accounts of the reform interlude, among which may be mentioned 
Kang Yu-wei’s “The Reform of China," loc. cit.; George S. Owen: “The Reform Policy of the 
Chinese Emperor" {National Review, September, 1899, pp. 119-32); Charles Johnston: “The 
Struggle for Reform in China" (in The Crisis in China, New York, 1900); J O. P. Bland and 
E. Backhouse: China under the Empress Dowager (Philadelphia, 1910), pp. 178-200; Hosea B. 
Morse: The International Relations of the Chinese Empire (New York, 1918), III, chap, vi; George N. 
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pointed out that the efforts of the Emperor met with no support from European 
governments, that, in fact, the battle for concessions reached its apogee during 
the summer of 1898.* It was this complete misunderstanding of the Chinese 
mentality that; was to cost the European powers dearly in the not far distant 
future, but for the moment we must neglect Chinese domestic affairs and return 
to the problems of European policy. 

The Far Eastern crisis of the winter of 1897-1898 had left the two chief rivals, 
England and Russia, at daggers drawn. Both powers had joined in the scramble 
for leases and concessions, but no compromise had been reached between them 
and the British had been unable to find allies to assist them in blocking the Rus¬ 
sian advance. It was not enough that the Russians had planted themselves firmly 
in Manchuria, to the horror of British business interests at Tientsin and New- 
chuang.* They were also invading central China, using Belgian and French 
interests as spearpoints. On June 27, 1898 the Franco-Belgian syndicate, backed 
by the Russo-Chinese Bank, secured the definitive concession for the all- 
important Peking-Hankow line, which, when completed, would bring Russian 
influence and interests to the banks of the Yangtze Kiang. The British protested 
vigorously against the award of the concession, pointing out that “ a concession 
of this nature is no longer a commercial or industrial enterprise, and becomes a 
political movement against British interests in the region of the Yangtze.” But 
despite these protests the Chinese government, insisting that the Russians had 
nothing to do with it, granted the application of the syndicate and ratified it in 
August i898.* 

The advance of Russia and her friends led to continued criticism of British 
policy by the press. In a strongly-worded article published on July 30, 1898, the 
Times declared: 

“ While we arc lulled to sleep for months by parliamentary statements of a more 
or less disingenuous character, other nations arc acting with indefatigable en¬ 
ergy. While we go talking about a policy of open doors, other nations are con¬ 
solidating and extending their spheres of exclusive influence at such a rate that 
there will soon be no door to open. . . . Are we to go on forever, trying to keep 
out the ocean with a mop or arc we going to take the world as we find it, and to 
secure at least some area of Chinese territory where British enterprise may have 
a chance? ” • 

The British government was, as a matter of fact, doing its best. It gave the 
utmost support to a project advanced by the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
which would serve as an effective reply to the Russian invasion of central China. 

• Steiger, op. cit., pp. 81 ff. 
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Since before the war with Japan the Peking government had planned to build 
a railroad from Tientsin along the coast of the Gulf of Pechili to Shanhaikwan 
and thence into Manchuria. Part of the road had already been built by the Eng¬ 
lish engineer, Mr. Kinder, and in 1898 the line was open to beyond the great 
wall, to the little town of Chungliuso. Now, on June 7, 1898, the Peking authori¬ 
ties concluded a preliminary agreement with the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
by which the latter was to furnish a loan of sixteen million taels for the exten¬ 
sion of the line from Chunghuso to Sinniinting (some fifty miles to the 
northwest of Mukden), with a branch line to Ying-k’ou and Newchuang, the 
busiest port on the Manchurian coast. The permanent way, the rolling stock, 
the earnings of the entire line from Peking to Tientsin and thence to Sinminting, 
and various coal and iron mining rights were to serve as security for this loan. 
In other words, the all-important railway from Peking and Tientsin into 
Manchuria was to be built by the Chinese, but it was to be mortgaged to 
the British. 

The Russian minister protested at once against this arrangement. He claimed 
that the Chinese government had promised Russia on December 8, 1897 
only Russians should be allowed to participate in the construction of railways to 
the north of Shanhaikwan, and recalled warnings he had made against the 
award of the loan to British interests in the early months of 1898.^ As usual, the 
Chinese authorities were between the devil and the deep sea. Pavlov threatened 
while Sir Claude MacDonald insisted. The British government was determined 
not to back down, but to make an issue of the question. “ You may inform 
Yamen that Her Majesty’s Government will support them against any Power 
which commits an act of aggression on China because China has granted to a 
British subject permission to make or support any railway or similar public 
work,” Lord Salisbury wired to the British minister on July 22, 1898.® But even 
this offer of support did not lessen the fright of the Chinese. On July 31 Pavlov 
extracted from the Yamen a promise not to use the projected railway beyond 
the great wall (that is, Shanhaikwan) as security for a loan and not to allow 
foreign control of the operation of the line.® 

But the Russian government was by no means prepared to force a crisis 
in its relations with England. Lessar, the charge d’affaires at London, was 
instructed to approach the British foreign office in a spirit of conciliation. On 
this same July 31 he had an excited talk with Balfour, in the course of which 
Lessar suggested the possibility of an agreement. Balfour, in turn, proposed 
a general discussion between all interested powers regarding their spheres of 
influence in China, a proposal to which Muraviev was unwilling to give any 
support.^^ In the end the British government accepted the Russian suggestion 

B B Ghnskii Prolog Russ{o-Iaponsl(ot Vomy (Petrograd, 1916), pp 78 ff. 

* Bittish Documents, I, no 55. 
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for negotiations ^ deux. From the great speech delivered by Balfour in the 
house of commons on August lo it is clear that English hopes of maintaining 
the Open Door were rapidly vanishing. “ A concession must be given to some¬ 
one,” he remarked, “ and when the someone has got it, other people must be 
excluded. . . . That is not inequality of treatment.” In other words, the 
British were practically giving up the Open Door policy so far as concessions 
were concerned. Their aim henceforth was to use the Manchurian railway 
project as a bargaining point, and to secure in return for the recognition of 
Manchuria as a Russian sphere a similar recognition by Russia of the Yangtze 
Valley as a British sphere. The award of the Peking-Hankow line to the 
Franco-Belgian syndicate was ratified in mid-August and served to bring matters 
to a head. In a sharp note of August 17 Balfour informed the Russian govern¬ 
ment that England could not “ acquiesce in an arrangement which while ex¬ 
cluding England from her share in the railway enterprises of Manchuria leaves 
all China open to the railway enterprise of Russia. Such a pretension, if per¬ 
sisted in, must inevitably produce the most serious international difficulties.” 

But even this strong stand did not help much. The Chinese refused to 
ratify the preliminary arrangement with the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 
though they were forced by British threats and by the concentration of 
British naval forces to grant new concessions to counterbalance the award of 
the Peking-Hankow line. In rapid succession English interests, associated to 
some extent with German and Italian interests, secured concessions for rail¬ 
roads from Kowloon to Canton, from Soochow to Hangchow, from Pukow 
to Sinyang and from Chinkiang to Tientsin, most of them lines designed to 
consolidate the British position in the Yangtze Valley.’* At the same time the 
London government suggested to Russia an arrangement regarding the Man¬ 
churian line: the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank should be allowed to make 
the loan to China, but as security it was to accept the Peking-Tientsin- 
Shanhaikwan line and only the profits of the line beyond Shanhaikwan. This 
solution the Russians were glad to accept, since they regarded the line as far as 
the great wall as already under British control. The British, however, wanted 
to tie up this arrangement with a larger agreement regarding spheres of in¬ 
fluence, their object being always to secure, if possible, the recognition of the 
Yangtze Valley as the British sphere, and also a guarantee of the Open Door 
for trade in the spheres of Russia and other powers. Chamberlain declared 
quite frankly in a speech delivered on November 16, 1898 that it was not to 
England’s interest “ to give anything like a guarantee of the integrity and 
independence of an empire which appeared to be decaying.” Neither was it her 
business, he continued, to impede the ambitions of others or to appear as the 
champion of China, providing only that the others observed the principle “ that 
no acquisition of territory by any foreign power should alter the existing state 

British Documents, I, no. 57. 

The best discussion may be found in Joseph, op. cit, pp. 345-^3. 
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of things in this respect, that the markets of China should be open to fair ai^ 
even competition to all through the open door.” This Open Door, he admitted, 
did not apply to concessions. In other words, Britain would not defend the in¬ 
dependence and integrity of China or oppose the establishment of spheres of 
exclusive influence so far as concessions were concerned. But she would insist 
on a fair field and no favor in the matter of trade, even within the spheres 
of the other powers.^* 

In another speech, on December 8 , i8q8 , Chamberlain pleaded for an agree¬ 
ment with Russia, which was, he said, necessary if very serious complications 
were to be avoided. It was quite possible, he maintained, “ to conciliate what we 
may call the reasonable ambition of Russia with the fixed and settled policy 
of this country to maintain equal opportunities in trade for all nations.” But the 
Russians were not much interested in British attempts to secure promises of 
equal trade opportunities in the Russian sphere and they were not much im¬ 
pressed with the suggestion that they recognize the Yangtze Valley as a British 
sphere in return for recognition of Russia's special position in Manchuria. 
Witte, in particular, objected to an agreement along such lines. The British 
proposals, he pointed out, would give Russia no rights in Manchuria which she 
did not already possess. Furthermore, Manchuria had an area only half that of 
the Yangtze Basin as defined by the British (the provinces adjacent to the 
Yangtze River and in addition the provinces of Hunan and Chekiang), and 
Manchuria was much less populous. Besides, the British proposal would re¬ 
strict the field of activity of the Russo-Chinese Bank, which had the right 
to undertake affairs anywhere in China. The French, who had put up most of 
the money for the bank, would resent any such arrangement. In the large, 
said Witte, the British suggestions were “ impossible and disastrous.” 

The Russian foreign minister and the minister of war, however, felt the 
urgent need of some agreement with England, and deprecated the necessity 
of defending Russian enterprises as far south as the Yangtze River. After 
months of wrangling between the Russian ministries it was finally decided to re¬ 
turn to the original proposal of an agreement on spheres of influence for railroad 
concessions, leaving aside all reference to the Open Door for trade. Negotiations 
with England were initiated in February 1899 and finally led to the exchange 
of notes of April 28, 1899. By the terms of these notes Russia engaged “ not to 
seek for her own account or for Russian subjects any railway concessions in the 
basin of the Yangtze, nor to obstruct, directly or indirectly, in that region any 
applications for railway concessions supported by the British Government.” 
England undertook similar obligations with regard to the area “ north of the 
great wall.” The agreement included further the arrangements made with 
regard to the Shanhaikwan-Sinminting Railway, but contained the further 

Quoted by Joseph, op. cit., pp 378-9. 
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clause stating that it did not “ interfere in any way with the right of the Russian 
government, if it think fit, to support applications of Russian subjects or estab¬ 
lishments for concessions for railways which, starting from the main Man¬ 
churian line in a south-western direction, would traverse the region in which 
the Chinese line, terminating at Sinminting and Newchwang, is to be 
constructed.” 

This agreement was much less extensive than the British had hoped for. 
To be sure, it secured Russian recognition of the Yangtze Basin as a British 
railroad sphere, but no other power had officially recognized it as such, and the 
Russian acceptance was therefore of qualified value. In return the British had 
recognized as a Russian railroad sphere not only Manchuria, but all China 
north of the great wall. No guarantee whatever had been secured for equal trade 
opportunities in the Russian sphere, and in return for recognition of Biitish 
interests in the Peking-Ticntsin-Sinmmting railway line the English govern¬ 
ment had been obliged to admit the Russian right to a concession for a line to 
Peking itself, which, if built, would have been a serious competitor of the 
Chinese-British line and would have constituted the all-important link between 
Peking and Europe. The Russo-Chinese Bank, to the surprise of the British, 
applied at once for the concession, but the Chinese government, which had an¬ 
nounced in December i8g8 that it would nor grant further railway concessions 
for the present, resisted the demand and was supported by the British. The 
Russians, who had enough to do already in Manchuria, therefore contented 
themselves with a promise that if foreigners should ever be asked to build the 
line, the Russians would be given the preference (June 1899). 

The Chinese government had definitely set its face against further demands 
from the foreigners, as the Italians learned to their disappointment in March 
1899, when they put forward a request for the lease of San Mun Bay and the 
recognition of the larger part of Chekiang as a sphere of influence. The demand 
was supported by the British, but was flatly rejected by the Yamen. There was 
talk of an ultimatum, but in the end the Italian minister was recalled on the 
plea that he had exceeded his instructions. Although the demand was pressed 
again on various occasions during the spring and summer of 1899, it was clear 
that nothing would come of it, and finally even the Italian government 
dropped it.^^ 

The rejection of the Italian demands did not impress the European powers 
as deeply as it should have done. To be sure, there were no further attempts to 
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secure concessions during the year 1899 and the first half of 1900, but the 
situation remained ominous and there was a latent feeling that the definitive 
partition of China was just round the corner. As between the powers, the 
antagonism between England and Russia was still the dominant factor. “ Nine 
out of ten petvsons in the United Kingdom believe that Russia wants to take 
possession of the whole of China, or at least of Peking and all North China,” 
wrote one observer.^® Lord Charles Beresford, who made an extensive tour of 
China in the autumn of 1898 as the representative of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, came back to England through the United States in the spring 
of 1899. He was immensely impressed with the dominant position of Russia 
in the Far East and reported the conviction of the Chinese that England was 
afraid of Russia. British business interests, he found, were entirely demoralized 
by the Russian advance and by the uncertainty and weakness of British policy. 
There was no hope, he believed, of saving the situation unless England, Ger¬ 
many, the United States and Japan could arrange to undertake the reform of 
China, especially the reform of the Chinese army. As an alternative to this policy, 
England’s only hope would be the setting aside of a sphere for herself in the 
Yangtze Valley.^* 

The same feeling of dissatisfaction and hopelessness with regard to British 
policy was frequently voiced in the English press and parliament. Sir Charles 
Dilke accused the government of having tried to ride two horses: “ The muddle 
between the policy of the ‘ open door ’ and that of the Yangtze sphere has led 
to confusion which seems to have caused failure.” Beresford shared the same 
feeling: “ From what I can gather from Her Majesty’s Government,” he said in 
parliament, “ they have been bellowing for the open door, but they have been 
working all the time for the spheres of influence.” He was sick, he said, of the 
“ pipe down ” policy.^® 

The government’s reply was not very promising. England was still for the 
Open Door and was still reluctant about staking ofl a sphere. “We cannot make 
the Yangtze Valley a province like Shantung or Manchuria, first, because it is 
infinitely larger, and secondly, we are not prepared to undertake the immense 
responsibility of governing what is practically a third of China.” Which was 
another way of saying that the government was determined to continue the 
attempt to ride two horses, despite the fact that it was impossible to preserve 
the Open Door (which the British government had itself given up so far as con- 
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cessions were concerned), and despite the fact that there were obvious diffi¬ 
culties, both local and international, in the way of establishing a sphere in the 
Yangtze Valley. 

At this point the British suddenly found their efforts supported from a rather 
unexpected quarter. On September 6, 1899 the American secretary of state, John 
Hay, sent out his famous Open Door note to England, Germany and Russia. 
In this note the powers claiming spheres of influence in China were asked to 
declare: first, that they would 

** in no wise interfere with any treaty port or any vested interest within any so- 
called ‘ sphere of interest ’ or leased territory ” they might have in China; second, 
“that the Chinese treaty tariff of the time being shall apply to all merchandise 
landed or shipped to all such ports as are within said ‘ sphere of interest * (un¬ 
less they be ‘ free ports *), no matter to what nationality it may belong, and that 
duties so leviable shall be collected by the Chinese Government third, “ that 
it will levy no higher harbor dues on vessels of another nationality frequenting 
any port in such ‘ sphere ’ than shall be levied on vessels of its own nationality, 
and no higher railroad charges over lines built, controlled, or operated within its 
‘ sphere ’ on merchandise belonging to citizens or subjects of other nationalities 
transported through such ‘ sphere ’ than shall be levied on similar merchandise 
belonging to its own nationals transported over equal distances.’^ 

There was nothing new or original about these proposals; they were nothing 
but a re-edition of the British policy as it had been put forward for years. In 
the parliamentary debates of March and April 1898 Liberal leaders like Har- 
court and Grey had suggested an international agreement to secure the Open 
Door in China, and the government itself had proposed to the United States 
government on March 8, 1898 that the two powers co-operate “ in opposing 
action by foreign powers which may tend to restrict freedom of commerce of 
all nations in China either by imposing preferential conditions or by obtaining 
actual cession of Chinese coast territory.” 

At that time the American government had returned an evasive reply, but 
John Hay, who was then ambassador to London, was in close touch with 
the leaders of British policy. Beresford consulted with him before and after 
his visit to China, and impressed upon him the idea of Anglo-American co¬ 
operation. The trade of the United States in China was increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and, since this trade was largely with Manchuria (oil and cotton), the 
Russian advance in that region was as much a menace to American as to British 
interests. Even so, the inspiration of the Hay note was British. It went back to 
Alfred E. Hippisley, formerly of the Chinese maritime customs service, who 
suggested the program to Mr. Rockhill, one of Hay’s assistants. The Rockhill 
memorandum of August 28, 1899 was the basis of the Hay note. It stated quite 
simply that “ if the (Chinese) Empire is in a disturbed condition, and if foreign 

** Alfred L. P. Dennis: Adventures tn American Diplomacy, iSg 6 -jgo 6 (New York, 1928)1 
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interests suffer thereby, this is entirely due to the unseemly haste of some of the 
treaty powers in their scramble for commercial advantages and acquisition of 
territory.*’ But, Rockhill went on to say, the spheres of influence “ have now been 
recognized by Great Britain as well as by France, Germany and Russia, and 
they must be accepted as existing facts/' “ We should insist on absolute equality 
of treatment in the various zones, for equality of opportunity with the citizens 
of the favored powers we can not hope to have.” ** 

In other words, the American position was exactly that of Britain. The 
spheres were there, and there was no hope of preventing preferential treatment 
in the spheres so far as concessions were concerned. All that could be hoped 
for was respect for treaty rights and equal trade opportunities within the spheres. 
The Hay note was decidedly not an attempt to proclaim the principles of 
Chinese independence and integrity. The question was whether even the limited 
program of the Open Door for trade could be carried through. The British and 
German governments accepted it, and so did the Italian, French and Japanese 
governments when it was presented to them somewhat later. But the crux of 
the whole problem lay in the Russian policy. 

It will be recalled that the assurances asked by Hay had been demanded by 
England in her negotiations with Russia in the winter of 1898-1899, and that 
they had been rejected. The Russians had agreed to a restricted railway sphere 
arrangement rather than bind themselves not to levy preferential rates and 
differential tariffs in their sphere. It was unlikely that they would change their 
attitude to please Hay. As a matter of fact we know that Muraviev was enraged 
by the American demarche and that at first the Russians were determined to 
make no reply whatever. Then they made their policy dependent on that of 
France, their conviction being that France would not give a favorable reply. 
When the French deserted them and went their own way, the Russians were 
obliged to crawl out as best they could. Their reply was a masterpiece of equivo¬ 
cation: “In so far as the territory leased by China to Russia is concerned, the 
Imperial Government has already demonstrated its firm intention to follow the 
policy of the ‘open door’ by creating Dalny (Talienwan) a free port; and if 
at some future time that port, although remaining free itself, should be 
separated by a customs limit from other portions of the territory in question, 
the customs duties would be levied, in the zone subject to the tariff, upon all 
foreign merchandise without distinction as to nationality.” No mention was 
made of Russia’s sphere of influence in Manchuria, and no mention was made of 
navigation dues or preferential railway rates. Russia rejected the proposals of 
Hay as she had rejected those of Lord Salisbury, and since all the powers had 
made their acceptance of the Open Door policy conditional on the acceptance 
of the other governments, the whole program really fell to the ground. 

Hay understood this perfectly well, but for practical purposes he chose to 
regard the Russian reply as an acceptance and notified the powers that the 
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United States considered the assent of the various powers to be final and 
definitive. The whole move greatly enhanced Hay’s reputation in his own coun¬ 
try, though, is his most recent biographer remarks, “ it would have taken more 
than a lawyer to define what new rights had been recognized, or acquired, or 
even what had actually been said.” 

The efforts of Hay, then, had no practical bearing on the situation as it was 
at the turn of the century. The powers were all busy consolidating their past 
gains, the Russians in particular pushing forward their construction program, 
developing the new commercial port of Dalny, refortifying Port Arthur and 
building the southern branch of the Manchurian Railway. The only immediate 
international danger lay in a possible clash between Russia and Japan. 

Since the seizure of Port Arthur Japanese influence had, to a large extent, 
replaced that of Russia at Peking. The Chinese reformers looked to Japan as a 
model and an inspiration. They planned to send students to Tokyo and even 
talked of calling in Count Ito to direct the work of reorganization. This same 
policy was pursued by the Empress Dowager after the coup d’etat of September 
1898. Ito urged upon the Peking government the need for reform if China was 
to be saved from the Europeans. He paid a visit to Peking himself, and was 
reported to have offered China an alliance. In the autumn of 1899 a Chinese 
mission was sent to Tokyo asking for support, and soon afterward some forty 
Japanese officers were sent to China. The Japanese League of Culture and Edu¬ 
cation aimed directly at the spread of Japanese influence and the development 
of Chinese-Japanese solidarity against Eurojie. It opened schools in China and 
in general unfolded an extensive program of propaganda. 

For this development the Russians had only themselves to blame, though 
there was nothing they could do about it. But with Korea the situation was some¬ 
what different. Since the Rosen-Nissi Agreement of April 1898 the Japanese 
had been spreading themselves in Korea, establishing commercial settlements 
and securing concessions. The Korean Independence Club, which worked for 
reform along western lines, was well known to be under Japanese influence. 
Here, as in China, the Japanese were intent on building up resistance to the 
encroachments of the Europeans,^* The question was whether the Russians were 
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prepared to abandon their original designs in Korea and leave the Japanese a 
free field. The foreign office, as well as Witte, appears to have made up its mind 
to that policy, and to have decided once and for all to throw all energy into the 
consolidation of the position in Manchuria and northern China. This appears 
quite clearly from the government’s attitude toward the famous Yalu conces- 
sion, which was to become so important in the ensuing period. 

In 1896 a Russian merchant named Brinner had secured from the Korean 
ruler a concession for the exploitation of the timber preserves along the northern 
boundary of Korea. In view of Russian commitments he had been unable to 
develop this concession, which in 1897 he turned over to a group composed of 
Russian diplomats, bankers and developers. In the spring of 1898 this group 
succeeded in interesting the imperial court in the scheme. An Eastern Asiatic 
Company was to be formed, which should serve as a cloak for the absorption of 
northern Korea. Some 20,000 troops were to be smuggled in under the guise of 
woodsmen. The Tsar approved the scheme and supplied the 250,000 rubles 
needed to send out an expedition of reconnaissance. The party set out in June 
1898 and made extensive surveys as well as a description of the country. Not only 
that, the leader of the expedition, who was disappointed with the lumbering 
possibilities of the Yalu area, secured from the Korean King a concession for 
the exploitation of all the mines in Korea on condition that he arrange a much- 
needed loan. The whole story is an exceedingly complicated one, which need 
not be recounted here in all its details. Suffice it to say that Witte, who had not 
been informed of the expedition, refused absolutely to furnish the money for 
the loan, or to have anything to do with the Yalu project. In November 1899 the 
affair had to be dropped for the time being.*^ 

But even though Witte was able to frustrate the Korean schemes with which 
the Tsar himself sympathized, it was harder for him to counteract another 
policy which was dangerous to his own designs. The Russian naval authorities 
had for years set their hearts on the acquisition of a base in Korea. Since 1895 
they had concentrated their attention on Masampo and the near-by island of 
Kargodo (Ko-ye-do) at the southeastern tip of Korea, just opposite the Japanese 
island of Tsushima and commanding the all-important straits between Korea 
and Japan. The Tsar had been completely converted to the idea that Russia 
must secure such a port.*® Masampo was certainly a most desirable place. By 
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many writers it was considered the best harbor in the whole Far East. The 
French had surveyed it carefully in 1895 hopes all along of securing it 

at some favorable opportunity.*® 

During 1899 the Russian ministry of marine made several attempts to obtain 
a concession of land at Masampo, but in every case they seem to have beep an¬ 
ticipated by Japan. The Russians threatened reprisals at Seoul, but the Koreans 
were supported by the Japanese representative. By the autumn of 1899 war be¬ 
tween the two powers seemed not at all unlikely, and English writers were al¬ 
ready calling for an alliance between England and Japan to block the Russian 
advance.*^^ But Japan was not ready for a conflict at that time, and the Russians 
too were anxious to postpone the clash which they regarded as inevitable until 
the Transsiberian Railway should have been finished.*' The whole question was 
gone over in the great memorandum drawn up by Muraviev in January 1900. He 
there pointed out that Japan would oppose Russian action even if England did 
not. Only when the railroad to Port Arthur was completed could Russia proceed 
with the scheme.** 

This argumentation, however, did not satisfy the naval authorities. In reply 
to Muraviev’s memorandum Admiral Tyrtov pointed out that Russia’s position 
in the Far East could not be regarded as secure until she had a base in southern 
Korea. Port Arthur would be of no use against Japan. In fact, if Japan seized the 
Korean harbors she could cut off all communication between Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok. On the other hand, if Russia could get control of Masampo and 
Kargodo she would have in hand an effective weapon with which to threaten 
Japan. This would force the latter power to consider carefully before challenging 
Russia in the Far East.** 

The argument was reinforced by renewed efforts on the part of the naval 
authorities to secure an establishment at Masampo. On March 16, 1900 a Rus¬ 
sian squadron anchored at Chemulpo. The admiral went up to Seoul, where, 
together with Pavlov, the Russian minister, he was received in audience by 
the King. Two days later the Russians secured a lease of land at Masampo for 
a coal depot and naval hospital, as well as a promise of the non-alienation of 
Kargodo. News of this success caused great excitement in Japan and England. 
“ This establishment, unimportant in the beginning, might later on assume a 
more formidable character constituting a permanent menace to Japan,” re- 
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ported the British minister at Tokyo. For a short time the situation was very 
tense. Practically the whole Japanese navy was mobilized and part of the army 
was put in a state of readiness. The derails are not known, but it seems that the 
Japanese accepted the situation only when they learned late in April that the 
Russians had been obliged, in return for the lease, to bind themselves never to 
apply for their own use or for the use of Russian subjects for any land on the 
island of Kargodo or on the opposite mainland or on any of the surrounding 
islands.®* 

With the atmosphere of Far Eastern affairs heavily charged, the storm broke 
in May 1900 in what is commonly called the Boxer Rebellion. There has always 
been a good deal of uncertainty and not a little misunderstanding with respect 
to the anti-foreign outbreaks in China in 1900, but recent researches have helped 
considerably to clarify the problem. Hatred of the “ foreign devils ” was nothing 
new in China, but it came to a head chiefly after the crisis of 1897-189(8. The 
Emperor Kuang-hsii had tried to meet the emergency by a program of strength¬ 
ening the Empire through reform along western lines. The effort was frustrated 
by the Empress Dowager, supported by the conservative Manchu party at court. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose that the Empress did not share the appre¬ 
hensions of the reform party. She too was alarmed by the encroachments of the 
foreigners and she too was determined to offer resistance. Not all the reforms 
of the Hundred Days were cancelled, but the policy of the government after 
September 1898 became concentrated more and more upon the problem of mili¬ 
tary reorganization. Decrees of November and December 1898 ordered the 
increase and strengthening and drilling of local militia companies, which were 
the traditional organization used against bandits. The Chinese name of this 
militia was the I-ho T’uan, which, translated, means The Righteous and Har¬ 
monious Band. The fact that the young men who enrolled for this service en¬ 
gaged in elaborate gymnastic exercises and mystic rites gave rise to misin¬ 
terpretation on the part of missionaries and diplomats, who believed the 
organization to be part of one of the great secret societies. The name was trans¬ 
lated as The Society of Harmonious Fists, hence the popular name Boxers. 
References to them have been found in missionary correspondence as early 
as January 1899.*® 

The Boxer groups were unquestionably intended for purposes of defense 
against foreigners, and their organization was decreed first in the provinces of 
Chi-li, Shantung, Shansi and Fengticn (Manchuria), which were the provinces 
at the same time most loyal to the dynasty and most exposed to European en¬ 
croachments. There were some outbreaks and demonstrations against foreigners 
in the autumn of 1898, when extra guards were brought up to Peking to pro- 
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tcct the legations. But serious trouble began m Shantung in the autumn of 
1899, when popular feeling against the “ foreign devils ” assumed alarming 
proportions. European commerce in China had almost doubled since 1891 and 
everywhere telegraphs and railroads were penetrating the countryside. Consid¬ 
ering the popular opposition to the Erst railways in Europe it is not surprising 
that the Chinese disliked the innovation, the more so as the railroads often in¬ 
terfered with the sacred burial places and threw out of work large numbers of 
porters, boatmen and other transport workers. Add to this the fact that northern 
China was suffering from two successive years of drought and bad crops, to say 
nothing of a disastrous flood of the Yellow River, and it is not hard to under¬ 
stand that a superstitious people should have held the outsiders responsible for 
all their woes. Hatred of the European became widespread and violent and, 
quite naturally, took the form of attacks upon Chinese converts to Christianity 
and their protectors, the missionaries, who were generally put down as the agents 
of foreign business.^® 

From November 1899 the European ministers at Peking began to protest 
against the activities of the Boxers and to demand their abolition as an illegal 
organization. They got little satisfaction from the government, partly because 
the organization was not illegal and could not be proceeded against without 
outraging Chinese opinion, partly because the Empress sympathized with its 
aims and felt the need of its support. This is clear from the secret edict of No¬ 
vember 21, 1899 sent to all the viceroys. In this paper it is said: 

** The various powers cast upon us looks of tiger-like voracity, hustling each other 
in their endeavors to be the first to seize upon our innermost territories. They 
think that China, having neither money nor troops, would never venture to go 
to war with them. They fail to understand, however, that there are certain things 
which this Empire can never consent to, and that, if hardly pressed upon, we 
have no alternative but to rely upon the justice of our cause, the knowledge of 
which in our breasts strengthens our resolves and steels us to present a united 
front against our aggressors.” The viceroys were urged ” to fight for the preser¬ 
vation of their homes and native soil from the encroaching footsteps of the for¬ 
eign aggressor.” 

Although this document became known to the foreign ministers in January 
1900 they persisted in regarding the Boxer movement as a rebellion and con¬ 
tinued to press restrictive measures upon the government. Some concessions 
were made and orders were issued prohibiting violence, but yielding on the 
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part of the government was accompanied by rising indignation on the part of 
the population. By the end of May the situation was getting out of hand. On 
May 28 an attack was made on the foreigners working on the Peking-Hankow 
railway, and therewith the critical phase of the Boxer rising may be said to 
have begun. 

The story of the Chinese crisis of 1900 and the siege of the legations has been 
so often told that no good purpose could be served in recounting it here. The 
ministers at Peking at once called up additional guards, but these amounted to 
only a few hundred men. When disorders began to break out along the Tientsin- 
Peking railway there was obvious danger that the foreigners in the capital 
would be cut off. General panic seized the Europeans. On June 10 Admiral 
Seymour, with a small force of 2,000 men from the ships at Taku, set out from 
Tientsin. He met with serious opposition and was obliged to turn back after a 
week of fighting without having reached the capital. Prince Tuan, patron of 
the Boxers and leader of the anti-foreign faction at court, was made head of the 
Yamen on June 10 and from that time on the government openly identified itself 
with the movement. The Boxers appeared in Peking on June 13. Two days later 
telegraphic communication with the outside world was cut off. Thereupon the 
admirals demanded the surrender of the forts at Taku. The demand remaining 
unanswered they bombarded and took the forts on June 17. Technically the 
powers were at war with China, and so the Chinese evidently regarded 
the situation. Imperial troops began to take part in the fighting along with the 
Boxers, On June 19 the German minister, von Ketteler, was assassinated on the 
streets of Peking and the attacks on the legations began. Most of the foreigners 
took refuge in the British legation, which was valiantly defended until a relief 
force reached Peking on August 14. In the interval the rising spread to Shansi 
and Manchuria. Considerable numbers of Chinese converts and European mis¬ 
sionaries were killed, and it was reported that the ministers at Peking them¬ 
selves had been murdered. During June and July iqoo Europe had little 
thought for anything but the catastrophe in the Far East. 

In the early stages of the crisis the European powers had been obliged to act 
together from force of circumstances. There was little discussion about the Sey¬ 
mour expedition. But this did not imply that the European governments had 
in any way overcome their earlier rivalries and traditional suspicions. In order 
to prevent the spread of the movement to central and southern China they 
adopted the fiction that there was no war, that the Boxer rising was a “ rebellion,” 
and that their purpose was simply to relieve the legations and secure guarantees 
for the future. Beyond that they continued to regard themselves with the deepest 
distrust. The British government, sadly incapacitated by the South African 
War, was unable to take as active a part as it might otherwise have done. It did 
send a considerable force from India, but for the rest devoted itself to the con¬ 
clusion of arrangements with the viceroys of the Yangtze region to prevent dis¬ 
turbances in what the British regarded as their sphere. Determined efforts were 
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made to induce the Japanese to send a strong force to relieve the legations and 
to secure for the Japanese something akin to a European mandate. Suggestions 
of this sort were, however, rejected by the German and Russian governments, for 
fear that the Japanese and their English friends might be planning to feather 
their own nests.®® 

England, then, was obliged to fall back on her own resources and to rely 
upon the benevolent support of Japan and the United States, while trying 
throughout to maintain contact with Germany and prevent that power from 
following the lead of Russia. “Russia, not China, seems to me the greatest 
danger at the moment,” wrote Lord Salisbury on June 10.®" Everywhere in Eng¬ 
land it was feared that Russia stood behind the Empress and that the outcome 
of the whole business would be the establishment of Russia in Chi-li and at 
Peking. The press during July and August called for revenge for the supposed 
murder of the ministers, pointed out ‘hat the conquest or partition of China 
was inevitable and demanded that England secure her share.^^ 

The Russian policy, however, was not as singlc-minderl as the British sup¬ 
posed. Ever since 1895 dicre had been difTerent opinions in official Russian circles 
with respect to the policy to be pursued in China Witte had been opposed to the 
seizure of Port Arthur and had always favored the policy of an alliance with 
China, which would serve as a cloak for Russian penetration and ultimate con¬ 
trol of a large part of the Empire. The military and naval men, and to some 
extent the foreign office, had taken the opposite view and had advocated taking 
whatever could be taken whenever the o[)portunity presented itself. This same 
divergence of view cropped up at once when the Boxer disturbances began, 
with this important clifTcrcnce, that the foreign office now sided with Witte. 
Muraviev had died suddenly in the last days of June and was succeeded by the 
much more conservative and circumspect LamsdorlT. On the other hand, Witte’s 
influence upon the Tsar was not what it had been. Kuropatkin, the war minis¬ 
ter, was now Nicholas’ favorite, and it was therefore a very debatable question 
whether Witte and Lamsdorff would be able to counteract the demands of the 
forward party. 

Witte tells us in his Memoirs that when news of the Boxer rising reached 
St. Petersburg Kuropatkin exclaimed: “I am very glad. This will give us an 
excuse for seizing Manchuria. . . . We will turn Manchuria into a second 
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J:Jokhara.” This is in keeping with what wc know generally of the war minis¬ 
ter’s attitude, in a memorandum oi March 1900 he had expres.sed the opinion that 
Manchuria should, [preferably, remain a part of China, hut that Russia should 
secure “ absolute commercial control ” and generally consolidate her position.*^ 
During June and July he made it perfectly clear in conversations with German 
diplomats that Russia was much more interested in Manchuria than in the 
Peking legations, and that Russia demanded for herself a free hand in 
Manchuria.^* 

Witte, too, favored leaving Manchuria in the hands of the Chinese and con¬ 
fining Russian activity to a policy of peaceful penetration. But he objected to 
Kuropatkin’s idea of seizing the opportunity for establishing control of the 
Manchurian provinces. He was very anxious to avoid attacks on the Railway 
and tried to arrange with Li Hung-chang for protection of the Russian enter¬ 
prise.*'* Nothing came of these efforts, for in the middle of July Chinese bands 
began to attack the Railway. The Russians had only about 6000 men in Man¬ 
churia and were unable to hold their own. They were obliged to evacuate 
Mukden, Kirin and Tsitsihar, while the Chinese besieged their forces in Harbin 
and at Blagovestchcnsk. There was nothing for it but to send in considerable 
numbers of troops. A regular campaign was undertaken from the north, south 
and east, and by mid-October the Russians were in complete military control of 
the three Manchurian provinces.'*® 

In the meanwhile the question of an international expedition to relieve the 
legations had become a burning one. Witte and Lamsdorff were flatly opposed 
to Russian participation, on the plea that China’s friendship could be regained 
by a tolerant attitude Kuropatkin, however, saw in the expedition a chance to 
extend Russian influence over Chi-li. He convinced the Tsar and in the end 
Russia contributed 4000 men to the relief forces. The Russian commander was 
ordered, however, not to advance beyond Yang-tsun. The fact that he entered 
Peking in the van of the other troops on August 14 was due entirely to accident 
— the order did not reach him until it was too late to obey it.*® But hardly had 
the legations been relieved when the Russian foreign office surprised the 
world by an invitation to withdiaw the ministers and forces to Tientsin, since 
it was clear that the Empress and the court, which had fled to Sian-fu, would not 
return and negotiate so long as the capital was occupied by the foreigners. In a 
circular to the powers on August 25 the Russian government declared that its 
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objects from the outset had been the protection of the legations and the support 
of the Chinese government in the repression of the disturbances. Therefore it 
had favored the maintenance of the Concert of Powers and the preservation 
of the existing political order in China, and had been opposed to everything that 
might conduce to the partition of the Empire. Unforeseen attacks had obliged 
Russia to occupy Newchuang and to send troops into Manchuria, but these 
were provisional measures which did not indicate any change in Russian policy. 
As soon as order should have been re-established in Manchuria and the neces¬ 
sary steps taken to protect the railway, Russia would withdraw her troops, if 
the action of other powers were no obstacle to that course. The relief of Peking 
meant the accomplishment of the first object of the Russian program, and Rus¬ 
sia now proposed to withdraw her representative and her forces to Tientsin, 
in order to make possible the return of the Chinese government and the initia¬ 
tion of negotiations.*^ 

This famous circular was the outward expression of a temporary victory of 
the Witte-Lamsdorff group over Kuropatkin and the military men. In a long 
report to the Tsar on August 24 Witte had pointed out that if Russia took part 
of China, the other powers would do likewise. Japan would probably seize 
Korea. Then Russia would no longer have weak neighbors in the Far East, but 
strong powers on her flanks. All this would call for huge expenditures for pro¬ 
tective measures and would weaken Russia’s position in Europe. To one of his 
fellow ministers Witte wrote bitterly of the advance to Peking and of Kuro- 
patkin’s whole policy in Manchuria: “ Ihcre is no definite policy, no firmness, 
no adherence to one's word, — and Kuropatkin is in a state of chronic rage. . . . 
I have done all I could to prevent a disaster.” 

The Russian circular did not make a very favorable impression on the other 
governments, which were generally agreed that withdrawal from Peking would 
be premature. The French government alone gave the suggestion its support. 
The American government gave an evasive and equivocal answer in a note which 
meant something different every time one looked at it.*" Russian assurances did 
not impress the American secretary, who declared that “ her vows are as false as 
dicers’ oaths when treachery is profitable.” As a matter of fact the Far East was 
full of rumors of Russian designs, and the Shanghai press propagated the story 
that Russia had bargained with Li Hung-chang to effect the evacuation of 
Peking in return for the abandonment of Manchuria.®" Under the circumstances 
the other governments rejected the Russian proposals, as they also rejected the 
repeated efforts of the St. Petersburg foreign office to have Li recognized as the 
official negotiator of the Chinese government. 
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The German cabinet felt itself more directly touched than any other by what 
was regarded as Russian perfidy. From the very outset the Emperor William, 
who suffered severely from the Yellow Peril idea, had taken a vigorous and 
bold initiative in the move against the Boxers. He had sent out troops on his 
own responsibility and had bidden them farewell in that most unfortunate of all 
his utterances, the speech of July 27, in which he instructed his men to give no 
quarter and take no prisoners: “Let all who fall into your hands be at your 
mercy. Just as the Huns a thousand years ago, under the leadership of Attila, 
gained a reputation by virtue of which they still live in historical tradition, so 
may the name of Germany become known in such a manner in China, that no 
Chinese will ever again even dare to look askance at a German.” This hysterical 
attitude was no doubt due in a measure to the murder of the German minister, 
which, in a sense, gave the Germans some claim to leadership in the crusade of 
Europe. William therefore had much at heart the appointment of a German 
general as commander in chief of the associated forces. He tried in vain to get 
the British to put forward the suggestion, and then induced the Tsar to agree 
to the appointment of Field Marshal von Waldersee. The Tsar’s assent was then 
communicated to the French as a Russian proposal, and before the middle of 
August Billow had the more or less grudging approval of all the European 
powers.®^ 

Waldersee was made the object of prolonged and somewhat ridiculous ova¬ 
tions in Germany before his departure for the Far East on August 22. The Ger¬ 
man imperialists were greatly flattered by the idea of leadership and celebrated 
Waldersee’s victories in advance. At the time it was generally agreed that no 
expedition could start for Peking before the middle of September, and it was 
therefore taken for granted that the Germans would play a very prominent part. 
Great, therefore, was the Emperor’s disappointment to learn of the sudden and 
successful relief of the legations, in which the Russian general, Linevich, took 
the leading part and German troops were wholly absent.®^ Coming so close 
upon the expedition to Peking the Russian proposal to withdraw seemed to 
William a direct slap in the face for himself. The whole business would be 
over before the much-feted Waldersee could appear. And to think that the Rus¬ 
sian object was simply to win the friendship of the Chinese in order to secure 
Manchuria as a present. In bitter marginal notes on the diplomatic correspond¬ 
ence the Emperor castigated the whole Russian policy, from its initial indiffer¬ 
ence to the fate of the legations to its willingness to bargain with the arch-rascal 
Li and even the chief of the murderers, Prince Tuan.®* 

Fortunately for the Emperor’s pride the other powers were not ready to fol- 
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low the Russian lead. But the whole Russian policy was so suspect that the 
Berlin government began to sound out the British with a view to co-operation. 
On August 22 the Emperor met the Prince of Wales at Wilhelmshdhe and dis¬ 
cussed the Chinese situation. It was generally agreed that negotiations with Li 
Hiing-chang should not yet be initiated. In fact, the Emperor was determined 
to do all he could to obstruct Russian attempts to conclude a “ rotten ” peace. 
The conversation then turned to the Yangtze problem, William pointing out 
that “ German commercial interests were second and not far inferior to those of 
England in the valley of the Yangtze, and if Her Majesty’s Government could 
see their way to give assurances that they would maintain the policy of the open 
door, they would find the German Government on their side.” 

As usual Lord Salisbury did not react favorably to the idea of an agreement 
with Germany. Indeed there was little popular sentiment in England for such a 
policy. Since the passage of the second German naval law there had grown 
up a distinct feeling that the Berlin government harbored dangerous designs. 
From that time may be dated the beginning of a regular anti-German campaign 
in the English periodical press, a campaign in which the National Review was to 
play a prominent part. The point is worth noting, because Mr. Maxse, the editor 
of the review, was known to be a friend of Lord Salisbury. But other writers 
also took an alarmist tone. William Stead declared that the doubling of the Ger¬ 
man fleet was a menace to the very foundation of our Empire a thousand times 
more alarming than all the armaments of the Boers,” and an anonymous writer 
in the Quarterly Review asserted that in view of German naval ambitions it 
was now necessary “ for this country to be prepared to meet and crush the allied 
navies of the three strongest and richest Powers in the Continent of Europe.” ” 
In the National Review Mr. Maxse revealed how, in the autumn of 1899, Billow 
had invited Chamberlain to speak for an agreement and had then disavowed 
him. He accused Germany openly of the determination to smash England: 

The German fleet is admittedly not yet strong enough for this task, therefore 
other European fleets must be requisitioned for the service of the Kaiser, That is 
the true meaning of his constant grovelling to Russia. Through Russia he hopes 
to get control of French policy and French ships. We shall certainly court a 
naval Sedan unless we pull ourselves together.” *• The same theme was devel¬ 
oped by other contributors to the Review, who accused Germany of ulterior and 
sinister motives in the Far East. “ It is certain that in the case of the disruption of 
China, Germany would claim the whole region from the Yellow River up to the 
north bank of the Yangtze. She supports the open door as long as possible, but 
when partition comes she will join France and Russia against England.” It 
would be a mistake for England to rely on Germany to help her get control of 
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the Yangtze basin or to oppose Russia.*^ “ At present the greatest external dan¬ 
ger to England arises from Germany. . . . The Kaiser is a reincarnation of 
Napoleon. In Europe he represents a Continental coalition against what is still 
the greatest maritime power of the world. He intends to displace us, with or 
without a struggle, and for that end is rapidly forging the means. ... If, for 
any reason, Germany should decide to precipitate the contest, and should suc¬ 
ceed in forming a coalition with Russia and France, nothing could now arrest 
our fall." 

These citations are significant, because we learn from the British documents 
that the fears they expressed were shared at least in part by the foreign office. 
In a memorandum drawn up in connexion with the German suggestion regard¬ 
ing the Yangtze, Mr. Bertie pointed out that the German stand was that they 
had a special position in Shantung, but that they also had equal rights with 
Britain in the Yangtze basin : 

“ What Germany will claim as her special field will probably be Shantung and 
the valley of the Yellow River. . . . Germany will further claim that between 
the Yellow River Valley and the north bank of the Yangtzse River the division 
of good things between British and Germans must be absolutely equal, viz., that 
every concession granted to an Englishman must be counterpoised by one to a 
German. On these conditions the German Government may be willing to recog¬ 
nise to Great Britain the same rights in the Yangtzse region south of that river 
as Germany claims in Shantung and the Yellow River Valley. We should then 
have to fight out with the French and other Governments, who have not recog¬ 
nised our Yangtzse sphere of interest, any claims which we desire to support in 
the special sphere conceded to us by Germany. As to making use of Germany to 
come between the Russians and ourselves in China, we arc not likely to have 
much success." 

Despite these suspicions Salisbury finally yielded to the prodding of the 
German ambassador. It was agreed that the two powers should draw up an 
arrangement the object of which should be to keep China open to the trade of 
all nations, to renounce for themselves all attempts to take advantage of the 
crisis for purposes of further acquisitions, and to oppose other powers in making 
any similar attempt. The Germans tried to restrict the application of the agree¬ 
ment to the Yangtze Valley, but the point was finally compromised and the 
maintenance of the Open Door was made to apply to “ the ports of the rivers 
and littoral of China." Thereupon Hatzfeldt made it clear that Germany would 
not agree to anything that might appear directed against Russia. He suggested 
that the ports of the Amur River and Port Arthur be specifically excluded. 

X.: “The German Danger in the Far East” {National Review, October, 1900, pp. 178-96) 
Sec also the very unfriendly article of Sir Rowland Rlenncrhassett: ” The Foreign Policy of the 
German Empire ” (ibid., September, 1900, pp. 37-52). 
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There was talk on the English side of confining the Open Door agreement to 
the region south of 38° N.L., which would have left out not only Manchuria 
but Chi-li. In the end a vague wording was chosen: the principle of the Open 
Door should be upheld in all Chinese territory “ so far as they (England and 
Germany) could exercise influence.” 

Salisbury was not much pleased with the course of the discussion. To the 
German ambassador he wrote frankly: “I confess that since you have altered 
it to make it agreeable to Russia I am not much in love with this agreement. 
It is liable to so much misunderstanding.” This feeling was undoubtedly 
strengthened by the German refusal to accept the phrase “ will oppose ” with re¬ 
spect to efforts of other powers to take advantage of the situation to make ac¬ 
quisitions at China’s expense. This part, too, was finally toned down to read that 
the two powers should “ direct their policy towards maintaining undiminished 
the territorial condition of the Chinese Empire.” 

It is fairly clear that the British government consented to the agreement only 
because of the growing threat of Russian action in northern China, a matter 
to which we shall have to recur later. In any event the document that was signed 
on October 16, 1900 was diluted and innocuous enough. The essential three 
clauses read: 

1) It is a matter of joint and permanent international interest that the ports on 
the rivers and littoral of China should remain free and open to trade and to 
every other legitimate form of economic activity for the nationals of all coun¬ 
tries without distinction; and the two governments agree on their part to uphold 
the same for all Chinese territory as far as they can exercise influence. 

2) The Imperial German Government and Her Britannic Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment will not, on their part, make use of the present complication to obtain for 
themselves any territorial advantages in Chinese dominions, and will direct their 
policy towards maintaining undiminished the territorial condition of the Chinese 
Empire. 

3) In case of another Power making use of the complications in China in order 
to obtain under any form whatever such territorial advantages, the two contract¬ 
ing Parties reserve to themselves to come to a preliminary understanding as to 
the eventual steps to be taken for the protection of their own interests in China. 

Clause 4 simply provided for the communication of this agreement to the other 
powers and for an invitation to them to accept the principles recorded in it. 

When the agreement was made public, John Hay wrote to one of his close 
friends: “ My heart is heavy about John Bull. Do you twig his attitude to Ger¬ 
many.^ When the Anglo-German pact came out, I took a day or two to find 
9Ut what it meant. I soon learned from Berlin that it meant a horrible practi¬ 
cal joke on England. From London I found out what I had suspected, but what 
it astounded me after all to be assured of— That they did not \nowl When 
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Japan joined the pact, I asked them why. They said, ‘ We don’t know, only if 
there is any fun going on, we want to be in.’ ” 

Even though Hay’s jocularity need not be taken too seriously, there was much 
truth in what he said. The agreement was so vague that it was bound to cause 
misunderstanding later. Taking it at face value one can hardly refrain from ask¬ 
ing: If the two powers meant what they said, what was the use of saying it? 
The English ministers were almost unanimous in their dissatisfaction with the 
agreement. It would not, they felt, prevent Russia from doing what she wished 
in China, and by no means assured England that Germany would take a firm 
attitude against Russia. The Duke of Devonshire, one of Germany’s best friends, 
declared that he could not understand how Salisbury could have consented to 
the exclusion of Manchuria: “In view of this restriction the whole treaty be¬ 
comes a document which is not worth the paper it is written on.” Whatever 
gains there may have been were undoubtedly on Germany’s side. She had suc¬ 
ceeded in forestalling any attempt by the British to establish themselves in the 
Yangtze and had secured British assurances of the continuance of the Open 
Door in that important area, all without in any way committing herself to 
opposition to the Russian designs.®® 

British fears that the agreement would prove ineffectual in stopping Russia 
were only too well founded. The reply from St. Petersburg was a cleverly worded 
evasion: “ The first point of this Agreement, stipulating ‘ that the ports on the 
rivers and littoral of China, wherever the two Governments exercise their in¬ 
fluence, should remain free and open to commerce,’ can be favourably enter¬ 
tained by RUsSsia, this stipulation not prejudicing in any way the status quo 
established in China by existing treaties.” This was tantamount to restricting the 
principle of the Open Door to those areas where England and Germany had 
special interests. Salisbury protested against this wilful distortion of Article I 
and pointed out that the intention was to extend the principle “ to the whole of 
the Chinese Empire so far as the two Powers can exercise influence.” Apparently 
the Russians refused to enter upon further debate of the matter, which was cer¬ 
tainly open to a variety of interpretations.®* 

In the interval the powers had come to an understanding with regard to nego¬ 
tiations with China. The basis for discussion was a note sent out on October 4 
by Dclcasse, which provided for punishment of guilty officials, reparation for 
losses suffered, and guarantees for the future. There was more than enough 
wrangling before the details were settled, for the Germans, more or less sup¬ 
ported by the British, favored the stiffest possible terms, while the Russians, and 
to a certain extent the Americans and the Japanese, advocated gentler treatment, 
for reasons of their own. It is quite unnecessary to follow the dreary course of 
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the negotiations here, the more so as they have been well summarized by many 
writers on Far Eastern diplomacy.®® Suffice it to say that a joint note was pre¬ 
sented to the Chinese plenipotentiaries, Li Hung-chang and Prince Ching, on 
December 24, 1900. Discussion of details was then begun. The negotiations, 
which dragged on through the winter and spring, became at times very heated, 
and it was only in September 1901 that the final agreements were signed. 

European diplomats as a whole had no ground for priding themselves on the 
handling of the Boxer movement and its aftermath. Europe’s treatment of China 
in the whole period from 1895 been devoid of all consideration and 

of all understanding. The Celestial Empire to them was simply a great market 
to be ex[)loited to the full, a rich territory to be carved up like a sirloin steak. 
Hardly anywhere in the diplomatic correspondence does one find any apprecia¬ 
tion for the feelings of the Oriental or any sympathy for the crude efforts made 
at reform. The dominant note was always that force is the father of peace and 
that the only method of treating successfully with China is the method of the 
mailed fist. The Boxers were considered to be simply so many ruffians, who de¬ 
served no better treatment than that ordinarily meted out to common criminals. 
When the trouble began legation guards were rushed to Peking, where they evi¬ 
dently took the initiative by shooting at Chinese troops. The American minister 
thought these “ exhibitions of skill and courage ” would serve as “ good object 
lessons.” In their negotiations with the Yamen the foreign ministers rarely 
bothered with the facts. Indeed, a careful student of the problem has put on 
record his opinion that “ each of the decisive steps taken by the diplomats at 
Peking, or by their naval commanders at Taku, was taken on the strength of 
rumors which have never been substantiated; each has been justified only by ap¬ 
pealing to subsequent events as evidence of the wisdom and necessity of the 
act.” It is well known that the Chinese government tried to prevent an as¬ 
sault on the foreigners and that it spared the legations, which could easily have 
been taken. Against this you have to place the merciless looting of Peking by the 
associated forces after the relief of the legations. It was a chapter of European 
activity which the Oriental cannot be expected to forget for a long time to come. 

So far as the relationship of the powers to each other was concerned there was 
little occasion for compliments. The governments worked together in the heat of 
the crisis, but there was no real heart for a European concert. From the outset each 
power regarded every other with distrust and suspicion. Russia’s willingness to 
sacrifice the legations in order to win the friendship of the Chinese government 
only served to confirm British and German suspicions of ulterior motives. In 
the last count the Russian military men were determined to seize not only Man- 
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churia, but ChiJi as part of the spoils. Britain, still paralyzed by the South Afri¬ 
can War, was unable to do much and found it advisable to quiet German fears 
of British designs in the Yangtze Basin by concluding the ill-fated Agreement of 
October 16, 1900. Salisbury regarded the thing as “ unnecessary but innocu¬ 
ous,” and must have realized that it left matters just where they were. But he 
accepted it — accepted the German wording, chiefly in order to keep Germany 
from joining Russia in a general scramble when England was not in a position 
to get her full share. 

In a sense the German policy was decisive throughout the crisis, not so much 
because of her leadership in the operations in China and her constant advocacy of 
the stiflest possible demands upon the Chinese government, but because of her 
careful navigation between the rocks of British and Russian policy. This delicate 
balancing of German policy was more or less a reflection of the division of 
opinion in the government with respect to Far Eastern affairs. The Emperor was 
positively outraged by the Russian policy and was, no doubt, extremely jealous 
of the gains he expected his cousin Nicky to make. His general feeling was for 
co-operation with England. Bulow, on the other hand, was intent on picservmg 
close relations with Russia. He yielded to the Emperor only so far as he had to, 
in order to maintain his own position (he became chancellor in October 1900) 
The result was that while the (lermans were encouraging the British to hope for 
support in upholding the integrity of China, they were telling the Russians 
that they might do what they liked in Manchuria without fear of German op¬ 
position. It was not to be expected, under these conditions, that either side would 
be satisfied in the long run. The time would come — the rime had to come — 
when the Germans would he forced into the open. Friction of one kind or the 
other was inevitable. 
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XXII 

The Anglo-German Negotiations 

D uring the autumn and winter of 1900-1901 init:rest in Far East- 
ern affairs became more and more focussed upon the activities of the 
Russians. It was generally suspected that the military men had made up 
their minds to establish Russian power not only in Manchuria, but in Chi-li.* 
They had some fifty thousand troops in Manchuria, they had occupied New- 
chuang and taken over the customs house, they had pushed their forces to the 
westward as far as the line of the projected railway to Sinminting, and they had 
seized the all-important line from Peking to Tientsin and from there to the 
north. Early in November it was announced that the Russians had obtained from 
the Chinese government a concession of land at Tientsin, on the left bank of the 
Peiho, where the railway station was located. The news led to an immediate 
scramble for similar concessions on the part of the French, Germans, Belgians, 
Austrians and Japanese. For all one could tell, the partition of China was about 
to begin in earnest.* 

Russian activity created such serious international tension in November that 
eventually the government was obliged to draw back. The Peking-Tientsin Rail¬ 
way was handed over to the control of the powers and the concession at Tientsin 
was explained away as having nothing whatever to do with sovereignty. But 
there remained the crucial line from Tientsin to Shanhaikwan, in which British 
capital was invested and which the British had so long defended against Mus¬ 
covite encroachments. The English hoped, at first, to secure German support 
against Russia, under the terms of the October Agreement. But Biilow declared 
openly in the Reichstag: “ we shall take good care not to do other people’s busi¬ 
ness in China. We have no thought of serving as a lightning rod for any other 
power.” • This unaccommodating attitude was very disappointing to the British, 
but the question was too nearly a decisive one to permit of half measures. The 
English government therefore took a firm stand, and ultimately the Russian 
military authorities decided that it would be better to restrict their ambitions to 
the region north of the great wall. Still, it was only in February 1901 that the 
Tientsin-Shanhaikwan line finally came into the hands of the British.* 

1 Die Grosse PoUttk. XVI, no. 4735; Waldcrscc: Denkwurdi^\etten, III, pp. 25-^. 

• Morse, op. cit.. Ill, pp. 321 ff.; Asakawa, op. cit., pp. 147 ff., 156 If.; and many others. 

• Die Grosse Polttxk,, XVI, nos. 4755 ff., 4781 ff. 

♦ Morse, op. cit.. Ill, p. 323; Waldcrsec, op. cit. III, passim, where all the details of the dispute 
mty be followed 
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It remained for the Russians to regularize their position in Manchuria. Ever 
since September 1900 secret negotiations had been carried on between Li Hung* 
chang and Prince Ukhtomskii, the special agent of Count Witte. They had led 
to nothing because of Witte’s unwillingness to pay a huge bribe until it was clear 
that Li would be able and willing to do something worth-while.® In the interval 
the commanders on the spot made their own arrangements with the Tartar Gen¬ 
eral at Mukden, Tseng-chi. The so-called Alexeiev-Tseng Agreement, signed on 
November 9, provided that the civil administration of Manchuria should be 
restored to the Chinese, but that Russian troops should be stationed at Mukden 
and other points along the railroad. All Chinese troops were to be disarmed and 
disbanded. All weapons, arsenals and military supplies were to be handed over to 
the Russian authorities, and the local Chinese officials were to organize only 
police guards.* 

This separate agreement met with the disapproval of both Li Hung-chang 
and Witte, of the former probably because he wanted to do the negotiating him¬ 
self and receive an adequate bribe, of the latter because he was as firmly as ever 
opposed to the permanent occupation of Manchuria. Russia had given assurances, 
he argued, that the country would be evacuated as soon as possible. She should 
live up to these promises in order to retain the confidence of both China and the 
European powers. After all, why should troops be kept in Manchuria, at great 
expense.^ There was no real danger, now that the Boxer disturbances had been 
put down If further trouble arose, Russia could always send in the necessary 
troops by the Railway. 

This viewpoint was generally shared by the foreign office, but it did not 
appeal to the military men, many of whom favored the outright annexation of 
northern Manchuria. Long discussions ensued between the ministries of foreign 
affairs, finance and war, the victory resting, ultimately, with Kuropatkin. 
Witte, having failed to get his way, determined to get satisfaction (or perhaps to 
rum the agreement) by having written into the Russian terms a goodly number 
of economic concessions. Further arguments followed, and in the end only a few 
of Witte’s demands were incorporated in the draft agreement which was sub¬ 
mitted to the Chinese minister at St. Petersburg on February 8, 1901.'^ 

The further development of the Far Eastern question depended so much 


* Romanov. Rosstta v Manchzhunt, pp. 263 ff. 

• Romanov, op. cit., p. 267; Glinskii, op. cit, pp. 137 flF; Witte: Guerre avec le Japon, 

pp. 42-5; this agreement was reported by Dr. Morrison, the London Times correspondent at 
Peking, and published in the Timet on January 3, 1901. The terms there given, reprinted in a 
number of English books, arc not accurate. 

^ It IS curious that early in February, before the draft was handed to the Chinese, Witte 
himself passed on to the Japanese minister at St Petersburg the text of certain articles which, far 
from being the actual agreement or any part of it, appear to have been rather those clauses which 
Witte wanted inserted and which his colleagues threw out Is it possible that the finance minister, 
enraged by the failure of his own schemes, determined to wreck the convention by putting about 
a draft much more extreme than that actually submitted to the Chinese? The dausci in question 
may be found in Die Gtosse TolitiJ{, XVI, no. 4809. 
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on the projected Russian-Chinese agreement that it will be necessary to give in 
substance the document that was handed to the Chinese minister, adding in 
parentheses those parts which Witte desired to have inserted and which he had 
communicated to the Japanese. In Europe it was generally believed that these de¬ 
mands were an integral part of the Russian draft. In view of the fact that the 
real text has never been made available in English, the sacrifice of some space 
will be justified. 

1) . Russia agrees to the restoration of the Chinese government in Manchuria, 
which remains a constituent part of the Chinese Empire on the same adminis¬ 
trative basis as of old. 

2) . In accordance with Article 6 of the contract concluded on August 27, 1896 
between the Chinese Government and the Russian-Chinese Bank for the con¬ 
struction and exploitation of the Chinese Eastern Railway, the Company has the 
right of independent administration of the lands set aside for the above-mentioned 
railroad, and consequently of maintaining guards for that purpose. (Taking into 
consideration, however, that under the present unrestored order of things in 
Manchuria, the above-mentioned guard is unable to guarantee the further con¬ 
struction of the Chinese Eastern Railway) the Russian Government (tempo¬ 
rarily) leaves in Manchuria a part of its troops until the establishment of calm 
(in the above mentioned district and the execution by the Chinese Emperor of 
the decisions contained in Articles 9, 10, ii, 12, 13 and 14 of the present con¬ 
vention). 

3) . (The Russian troops, during the entire period of their stay within the 
boundaries of Manchuria, will furnish, in case of need, full assistance to the 
Chinese authorities in the work of maintaining order and calm in the district). 

4) . In view of the fact that the Chinese troops, distributed in Manchuria, took 
a most active part in hostile actions against Russia, the Government of the Chi¬ 
nese Emperor, wishing to give a guarantee for the preservation of peace in Man¬ 
churia for the future, promises not to maintain troops there (until the construc¬ 
tion of the Chinese Eastern Railway and the establishment on it of regular 
service is completed. After that, the number of Chinese troops maintained in 
Manchuria will be determined by agreement with the Russian Government). 
The importation of weapons and military supplies into Manchuria is forbidden. 

5) . (For the purpose of maintaining calm and a correct order of things in Man¬ 
churia, which is adjacent to Russia, the Chinese Government promises to remove, 
at the representation of the Russian Government, those Tsian-Tsiuns and other 
high administrative officials . . . whose activity shall not correspond to the 
friendly relations established between the two Empires). 

For police service and the maintenance of internal order in Manchuria, out¬ 
side the lands set aside for the Chinese Eastern Railway, there is to be formed a 
foot and horse police guard, the numbers of which shall be determined by agree¬ 
ment with the Russian Government. Cannon will not be permitted in the equip 
ment of the police guard, and foreign subjects may not serve in it. 
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6 ) . (In accordance with the solemn promises given by it more than once, the 
Chinese Government promises not to admit foreign instructors either into the 
ranks of the army or of the fleet of Northern China). 

7) . (For the purpose of guaranteeing firmer order and calm in the neutral zone, 
established by Article 5 of the Convention of March 15, 1898, both contracting 
powers allow their local authorities to come to an agreement on this question. 
For the same reason the right of autonomous administration granted ... to the 
city of Tsing-chow is abolished). 

8) . The Chinese Government will not grant on all the area of the districts ad¬ 
jacent to Russia, namely Manchuria and Mongolia, Tarbagatai, Hi, Kashgar, 
Yarkand, Khotan and Keri, any concessions for the construction of railroads, 
working of mineral deposits, or any industrial enterprises whatsoever to foreign 
powers or to their subjects without the consent of the Russian Government. On 
all the territory of the above-mentioned districts the Chinese Government will 
not build railways and will not grant parcels of land for the use of foreigners 
without the consent of the Russian Government, except in the free port of 
Newchuang. 

9) . The Government of the Chinese Empire will compensate the Russian Gov 
ernment for expenditures made in consecjucncc of the disturbances in China, to 
an amount relative to the actual expenditure of the Russian Government and the 
compensation given to other powers. The amount of this compensation as well 
as the terms of payment may be determined by joint discussion with the other 
powers interested. 

10) . The Chinese Government will enter into agreement with the administra¬ 
tion of the Chinese Eastern Railway regarding compensation for damages caused 
by the destruction of a considerable part of the railway, the plundering of the 
property of the company and its officials and the delay in the construction of 
the road. 

11) . The compensation mentioned in the preceding article may, by agreement 
between the Chinese Government and the Company, be paid in whole or in part 
by granting to the Company certain privileges, by changing the existing conces¬ 
sion (or by granting new concessions). 

12) . The Chinese Government promises to grant to the Chinese Eastern Rail¬ 
way Company a concession for the construction and exploitation of a railway 
line from one of the points of the Chinese Eastern Railway or its South Man¬ 
churian branch to the Chinese Wall, in the direction of Peking, on conditions 
similar to those granted the Chinese Eastern Railway itself. The agreement in 
principle to this demand was given by the Chinese Government in 1899. 

13) . The Chinese Government will enter into agreement with the Russian- 
Chinese Bank concerning indemnification for the losses of the Bank, caused by 
the destruction of its property and the stoppage of its operations. 

14) . The claims of Russian subjects and Russian private institutions and enter¬ 
prises for compensation for damages caused by the disturbances in China, the 
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Chinese Government promises to pay as soon as they are reviewed by the Russian 

mission in Peking and transmitted to the Chinese Government.® 

The Russian government depended on Li Hung-chang to get this draft ac¬ 
cepted. At this very time it refused to join the other foreign representatives in the 
demand for the punishment of guilty Chinese officials. But even the promise of 
a million rubles could not prevent the canny old Chinaman from playing a 
double game. While he put up a show of advocating the signature of the Con¬ 
vention, he also appealed to the powers to save his country. He suggested to the 
British representative that the European governments demand the communica¬ 
tion of the Russian terms and added that “ China would he delighted to com¬ 
municate them and place itself in the hands of the powers for protection against 
Russia, whose demands it could not deny and whose constant threats ter¬ 
rified it.” ® 

Ever since the publication of the Alexeiev-Tseng Agreement in the London 
Times on January 1901 the Russian dealings with China had called forth ex¬ 
citement in Europe, as in Japan and in America. The Tokyo government felt 
more alarmed than any other, possibly because of the apprehension caused by 
Russian proposals that the two powers should agree on the neutralization of 
Korea under a guarantee of the powers.'® The cabinet of Prince Ito (September 
1900 to June 1901) was not at all ill-disposed towards an arrangement with Rus¬ 
sia, but the foreign minister, Baron Kato, who had resigned his position as 
minister to London in 1898 because of the government’s unwillingness to follow 
up his suggestions for an agreement with England against Russia, was as uncom¬ 
promisingly opposed to a yielding policy as ever. His view was that “ a peaceful 
agreement with Russia will mean a defeat for Japan. A firm attitude on our part, 
even a resort to arms if necessary, is the only policy left to us.” On January 17 he 
rejected the Russian suggestion regarding Korea in rather sharp terms. Indeed, 
he went further and kept pressing the Russians on the matter of the evacuation 
of Manchuria. He realized that the proposals touching Korea were meant merely 
as a blind to divert the attention of the Tokyo government from Manchuria. As 
his biographer says, “ he focussed his eyes on Manchuria; instead of being at¬ 
tracted by a kite in the sky, he looked for the man on the ground who was 
holding it.”'' 

Before the middle of January 1901, that is, long before the Russian terms were 
actually submitted to the Chinese, the Japanese cabinet, following in this the lead 
of Kato, attempted to enlist the support of the British for an inquiry at St. 

* Text m Romanov, op cit., pp. 297 ff. The text hitherto known is in China No. 2 (1904), no. 
42. On the negotiations see Romanov, pp. 278 ff.; Glinsku, op. cit., pp. 142 fl. 

® Rockhill to Hay, January 29, 1901 (published by Dennis: Adventures tn American Diplomacy, 
p 242), on Li’s attitude and action sec further Romanov, op. cit., pp. 300-4. 

British Documents, II, no. 42. 

Kato Tal{aakt (Tokyo, 1929), I, pp. 402 ff. The correspondence between St Petersburg and 
Tokyo has now been published under the title “ Nakanunic Russko laponskoi Voiny ” {Krasnyi 
Ar\hip, LXIII, 1934, pp. 3-54); sec especially pp. 8-9. 
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Petersburg. Evidently the English government did not follow up the suggestion 
for the Japanese seem to have approached the Russians alone. They were told 
by LamsdorfI on January 29 that the reputed Manchurian agreement was ficti¬ 
tious, but that reply did not, of course, satisfy them. There were some heated 
discussions between Kato and the Russian minister, Alexander Izvolski, of later 
fame. The result of these first exchanges was that the relations between Russia 
and Japan were exceedingly strained by the beginning of February.^* 

On February 5 the Japanese minister at London, Count Hayashi, again ap¬ 
proached the British foreign office. The Japanese, he said, were going to warn 
China against concluding an agreement with Russia about Manchuria and 
would like to have the British join in this warning. The suggestion raised a 
serious problem, for no one could predict what might follow. The British gov¬ 
ernment, however, felt that if the Japanese advances were rejected the Tokyo 
government might be driven into the arms of Russia. Once Russia and Japan 
had joined hands in the Far East, there would be little hope for British inter¬ 
ests. But in order to fortify its own position the English cabinet decided to try to 
associate Germany in the action. 

The official relations between England and Germany were at this time more 
cordial than they had been for some time. Since the Agreement of October i6, 
1900 the two powers were supposedly pursuing the same policy in China. Lord 
Lansdowne, the new British foreign minister, was ready to make every effort to 
strengthen the friendly relations between the two countries,^* a policy which 
enjoyed the cordial support of other cabinet members, like Chamberlain and the 
Duke of Devonshire. Indeed, if we may believe Baron Eckardstein, the first sec¬ 
retary of the German embassy at London, Chamberlain told him quite frankly 
that he favored strongly an alliance with Germany and the Triple Alliance. The 
days of splendid isolation were over, and the basis for the new order could be 
laid by an agreement concerning Morocco. But if this failed, England would 
have to reach an understanding with France and Russia, even at the cost of far- 
reaching concessions. There were already some voices being raised in the cabinet 
and in the press in favor of such a policy.^^ 

It is remarkable that Chamberlain should have talked so freely to Eckard- 
stcin, though there is no reason to question his outlook as revealed in this con¬ 
versation. At any rate, the German foreign office took Eckardstein’s report at 
face value and, in characteristically German fashion, embarked upon a course 
of elaborate speculation regarding the Anglo-German problem. It was generally 
agreed by those who controlled German policy (and of these Baron von Holstein 
was the most authoritative) that the threat of an agreement between England 
and Russia or France was “ pure humbug.” England would never be able to 


** Kato Takf^ah. pp. 421 tf.; “ Nakanunic Russko-laponskoi Voiny,” pp. 9-12; China No, 2 
(t^4), no. 6; British Documents, II, no. 42; Documents Dtplomatiques Fran^ats, I, no. 63. 

Lord Newton: Lord Lansdowne (London, 1929), pp. 196-7. 

Eckardstein: Lebensennnerungen, II, p. 238; Die Grosse PoUti\, XVII, no. 4979. 
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afford the price these powers would ask, and concessions on her part would 
only accentuate the appetite of her antagonists. The British were beginning to 
realize the absolute need of German friendship and support. Time was on the 
side of the Germans and ultimately the London government would be prepared 
to pay a high price. Only the Germans must know how to wait. Separate agree¬ 
ments, like the Agreement of 1898 in regard to the Portuguese Colonies, were 
not very profitable and nothing could be realized from them for some time. 
What Germany must get was a general alliance, the British paying for it at the 
high price of concessions in Asia and Africa and at the same time giving Ger¬ 
many every needed security against Russia. For the time being, however, it was 
essential to stand off and wait until the British had softened. In the interval they 
must not be discouraged by Germany but, at the same time, Germany must 
avoid becoming estranged from Russia.^® 

It was just at this point that the mortal illness of Queen Victoria became 
known. The Emperor William thereupon hurried to her bedside. He was with 
her when she died and stayed in England for a full two weeks afterward. This 
demonstration of filial piety made a deep and favorable impression upon British 
court circles and upon the public. Never before or after was the Emperor so 
popular. Even the new King, Edward VII, who had more difficulty than almost 
any one else in getting on with William, was apparently converted to the idea 
of close Anglo-German co-operation. The Emperor had a long discussion with 
Lord Lansdowne, which seems to have come to something like an imperial 
lecture. The foreign minister was warned of the danger of staking too much 
upon the friendship of the United States, a power which would, in the end, fol¬ 
low its own selfish interests. Indeed, according to the Emperor the American 
Republic was already flirting with Russia in the Far East. Ultimately they would 
divide the political and commercial hegemony between them. It was urgently 
necessary that England and Germany and the rest of Europe should stand to¬ 
gether against the common danger. France, which had paid dearly in loans to 
Russia for the revenge which she had not secured, must be brought back into 
the European family. The French spirit was as necessary for Europe as the pep¬ 
per on the beefsteak. 

It was in keeping with this attitude that the Emperor showed his best side to 
the French ambassador. He even assured him that he desired a strong France, 
and that he would help France when she was in trouble.^® We need not pursue 
this particular idea of the Emperor any further. The important thing is that 
William’s visit to England created an atmosphere of friendliness such as had not 
existed since the days preceding the Kruger telegram. 


This IS the burden of many letters and memoranda written between January 18 and 21, 
1901 (D/e Grosse Polttik. XVII, nos. 4979-85; Eckardstein, op. cit., II, pp 239, 260 fF.) 

Documents DtpJomattques Fran^ats, I, nos. 54, 60, 67, 69, 114; on the Emperor’s visit sec 
further Die Grosse PohttJ{. XVII, nos. 4986 ff.; Biilow: Memoirs, I, pp. 578 fl.; Eckardstein, op. cit., 
II, pp. 252 ff ; Newton: Lord Lansdowne, pp 197-9. 
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There was every reason, then, for the British government to hope for German 
support in backing the Japanese on the Manchurian question. These hopes were 
not disappointed. The matter was considered with great care at Berlin, where 
the officials of the foreign office viewed it against the background of the general 
Anglo-German problem. They saw clearly enough that support of England 
would arouse unfavorable criticism in the press and parliament, and they had 
their own compunctions about coming out definitely against Russia in the Man¬ 
churian question, which itself was of little interest to Germany. On the other 
hand, they thought it important not to drive either Japan or England into an 
agreement with Russia, and they weighed the whole question with reference to 
the larger prospect of an alliance with England. Now, they thought, the English 
are beginning to feel the pinch. They will have to appeal to Germany more and 
more frequently. As yet it is too early to come forward with a full catalogue 
of demands and conditions. But England must not be scared offi. When she has 
been baited a little longer, Germany will be in a better position to get her own 
terms accepted. Germany does not need England, and therefore she can ask in 
return for her alliance full guarantees against complications with Russia and 
very extensive concessions in Africa as well as in Asia. And so the Germans for¬ 
mulated a very cautious program. They agreed to warn the Chinese government 
against concluding an agreement with any one power while the obligations of 
the Peking government to the other powers had not yet been definitely fixed. 
They hinted, furthermore, that in a war between Russia and Japan or Russia 
and England their neutrality could be counted upon. It was made clear to the 
Japanese minister at London that there was no agreement between Russia and 
Germany with reference to the Far East.^^ 

The British foreign office was much gratified with the readiness of the 
Germans to join in the action at Peking. To be sure, the German note was 
milder than the Japanese or the British, but that was intentional, and Lord 
Lansdowne reckoned quite correctly that something was better than nothing. 
The Japanese and British representatives warned the Peking government in the 
middle of February that the reputed Manchurian agreement would be “ a 
source of danger to the Chinese government and that no arrangement affecting 
territorial rights in the Chinese Empire ought to be concluded between the 
Chinese government and any one of the Powers.” At the same time the German 
government issued its own warning.'® 

So far as one can deduce from the documents the warnings of the powers in 
Peking were of little avail. The Russian government consistently took the stand 
that the matter did not concern other governments, and that it was simply trying 
to arrange with the Chinese for the evacuation of Manchuria, of course with 
adequate guarantees for the protection of Russian interests. In the last days of 


Dte Grossc Polittf{, XVI, nos. 4810-7; XVII, nos. 4988-91. It is most unfortunate that 
these documents, so closely related, should have been placed in separate volumes, so that the con¬ 
nexion is not obvious. China No. 2 (1904), no. 12; Die Grosse Politic, XVI, no*. 4815-6. 
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February it was reported from the Chinese capital that the Russians were re¬ 
newing their pressure to force the Yamcn to sign. On March i the Peking gov¬ 
ernment again appealed to the powers for “ mediation.” At the same time it com¬ 
municated a text in twelve articles, which seems to have been a rather seriously 
garbled version of the Russian draft.^® 

This further development called forth a terrific storm of indignation in Japan. 
From the reports of the Russian and French ministers at Tokyo we learn that 
Japanese naval circles m pariicular were eager to take up the cudgels against Rus¬ 
sia. So serious was the situation that Izvolski advised his government to double 
the troops along the frontier of Manchuria. The Russian minister firmly believed 
that war was inevitable and he therefore prepared to leave the Japanese capital 
at short notice.^^ Fortunately for the peace of the Far East the Japanese premier, 
Prince I to, was determined not to overreach himself. It is clear that the great 
statesman, mindful of what had happened to Japan in 1895, was ready to strike 
a bargain with Russia if possible, and, failing that, to go to war only if assured 
that the international alignment was favorable.^' 

Before resorting to the arbitrament of war it was essential for Japan to know 
exactly what the odds were. She was certain ot her ability to defeat the Russians 
on land, and fairly certain of being able to take care of them also by sea. The 
question was whether ITance would ]oin her ally, and whether Japan could 
count on the su|)porr of the British fleet to restore the balance at sea. If England 
could be brought to do something to hold the French in check, then nothing 
more would be necessary, for Japan had been assured that the Germans had no 
agreements with Russia, and the French would presumably not dare enter the 
conlhct if England stood behind Japan. 

And so there ensued, during the first half of March 1901, long and crucial dis¬ 
cussions in London. The Japanese minister, Baron Hayashi, long one of the most 
vigorous proponents of an alliance with England, left no doubt of the fact that 
the Japanese were in dead earnest. He asked directly whether England would 
agree to hold France in check. Japan, he pointed out, would fight for Korea 
single-handed and undei any conditions, but she would not go the limit with 
respect to Manchuria unless she had some assurances that she would not have to 
face both Russia and France. The whole problem placed the British foreign 
office in a serious dilemma. Cabinet meetings followed each other in rapid suc¬ 
cession, frec]uently lasting for hours at a time. It was understood in London that 
the Japanese were rather anxious to fight, even on the Manchurian issue, be¬ 
cause it was obvious that Russia, once she had control of Manchuria, would be¬ 
gin operations in Korea. From the Japanese standpoint it would be better to fight 

China No, 2 (1^04), nos ii, 14, 17, 18, 25; British Documents, IT, no. 47; Die Grosie 
Politth., XVI, nos. 4819-23, passim 

“ Nakanunic Russko-Iaponskoi Voiny.” pp Documents Diplomatiques Frofifois, I, 

nos. 133, 181, 202. 

Kato Taf{aaf{i, 1 . pp. 421-47, Documents Diplomatiques Franqais, I, nos. 133, 181; Dit 
Crosse PoUtik, XVI, no. 4825. 
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the inevitable duel before the Transsiberian Railway was complete. In other 
words, there was every possibility that England might become involved in a 
large-scale conflict. On the other hand, if no support were given Japan she would 
probably turn about and make some sort of agreement with Russia, to the 
serious detriment of British interests in China. Possibly such a development could 
be checked by England’s trying herself to strike a bargain with the Muscovite. 
The Germans strongly suspected that Lord Salisbury was the great obstacle to a 
definite arrangement between the British and the Japanese, and that he favored 
direct agreement with Russia. Whether this was the fact or not (it seems likely 
that it was), the British government seemed unable to come to a decision. 

The Berlin government was most disgusted by the “ knuckling-down ” 
policy. No one who reads the documents can escape the feeling that the German 
statesmen were eager to have the British take a strong stand, support Japan to the 
limit and, if necessary, stop Russia by force of arms. The reason for this attitude 
was not to be sought so much in the desire to see Russia checked or humiliated 
as in the hope that Britain, in the moment of crisis, would be brought to the point 
of really wanting an alliance with Germany and being willing to pay a high 
price for it. From the very outset the German ambassador at London made it 
clear that in the event of a conflict his government would remain benevolently 
neutral. Despatches from Berlin argued that Russia, already in financial diffi¬ 
culties, would surely not fight; that this was the grand opportunity for England 
to settle the score; that with Japan in the vanguard, victory would be certain, and 
that, if England backed down again, she would get nothing but the briefest 
respite from Russian encroachment. Similar encouragement was given the 
Japanese. Once again the German foreign office made it clear that there was no 
agreement between Germany and Russia, that Germany would remain benevo¬ 
lently neutral, and that this neutrality would have the effect of preventing France 
from taking any active part in operations. 

Finding it most difficult to reach a decision, the British government followed 
an evasive policy. Inquiries were made in St. Petersburg, followed by efforts to 
induce the Russians to communicate their terms, a course which Lamsdorff in¬ 
dignantly refused to consider. At the same time the ambassador at Paris was 
instructed to find out whether France was under obligations to Russia to take 
part in a Far Eastern conflict. Sir Edmund Monson was unable to learn anything 
of value, but he reported that there was in France very little interest in the 
Far East and that “ enthusiasm for the Russian Alliance has so cooled down in 
France that it appears to flame up only when the occasion serves to accentuate the 
animosity against England.”^- In the meanwhile Lord Lansdowne, after re¬ 
peated encouragements from the German embassy, asked the Berlin government 
whether, in a crisis, it would be willing to join England in a declaration to 
France that the two powers wished the localization of the conflict in the Far 
East and would themselves maintain strict neutrality. 
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Billow at oner rejected this suggestion. Germany, he argued, had assured 
England and Japan of her neutrality, but she could not make a declaration of 
this sort at Paris, at least not until the first shot had been fired. As a matter of 
fact, France would not dare move as long as Germany remained neutral. It 
might be interjected here that the Germans had no thought of estranging France 
at this time. In fact, they, especially the Emperor, were hoping to draw France 
away from Russia and bring her back to the “ European ” family of nations.^* 

Of course the German reply could not satisfy Lansdowne. It was obvious that 
the Germans were intent on keeping their hands free, and that they wished, if 
possible, not to become embroiled with Russia. The Russian ambassador had 
already made it clear that Germany’s warning to the Chinese had not been much 
appreciated in St. Petersburg. At any rate the Berlin foreign office refused to go 
further than the promise of benevolent neutrality, which, at the request of the 
British ambassador, it defined as “ correct and strict neutrality.” This chapter of 
the story may be said to have come to an end when Biilow got up in the Reich¬ 
stag on March 15 to explain Germany’s obligations under the terms of the 
agreement with England of October 1900. He referred to this agreement as the 
Yangtze Agreement, thus making it clear that for the Germans its purpose 
was primarily to secure a share in the Yangtze Basin. The Agreement, he went 
on to explain, “ was in no sense concerned with Manchuria; it contained no 
secret clauses, but had been communicated to the public in extenso. There were 
no German interests of importance in Manchuria, and the fate of that province 
was a matter of absolute indifference to Germany. On the other hand, it was of 
importance to her that at the present moment, while China’s obligations towards 
the Powers were as yet unsettled, her estate should not be unduly reduced, and 
that she should not dispose of her assets in fraudem creditorum while the claims 
of the latter remained unsatisfied.” 

Billow’s explanations caused something akin to consternation in England. 
There were some confused statements made in parliament, and some discussion 
between London and Berlin. Eventually the British government was obliged to 
admit that the Germans had, in connexion with the negotiation of the Agree¬ 
ment, made it clear that they excepted Manchuria from the application of the 
Open Door policy, but the English continuel to insist that Article II, dealing with 
the maintenance of the integrity of China, applied to the whole of the Empire, 
of which, they maintained, Manchuria was an integral part. There the matter 
rested, each side holding its own view, with the result that the Agreement was 
completely emasculated and valueless. The incident served at the time to break 
down the negotiations with regard to the future action of the two powers in the 
Far East, and it left a permanent scar on Anglo-German relations. Years later 
we find Sir Eyre Crowe making cutting remarks about it, and even Lord San- 

** See the Emperor’s talk with the Due dc Noaillcs, March i, 1901 {Documents Dtplomatsques 
Francois, I, no. 114). 
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dcrson, who was much more favorably disposed towards Germany, speaking of 
the proceeding as “ no doubt shifty and not over creditable.” 

While the English and the Germans were wrangling about the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Yangtze Agreement, the Japanese government, too, was wrestling 
with the larger problems of policy. Baron Kato was more insistent than ever on 
taking a strong line with Russia. On March 12 he handed a memorandum run¬ 
ning to thousands of words to Prince Ito, and thereby precipitated a heated argu¬ 
ment that lasted for weeks. Ito and the rest of the cabinet still favored some sort 
of compromise, but Kato stood by his guns and finally secured permission to 
send a protest to St. Petersburg (March 24). The note, though couched in cour¬ 
teous terms, was unequivocal. Kato suggested that the Russian-Chinese agree¬ 
ment be referred to the conference of diplomats at Peking which was engaged 
in settling the Boxer indemnity and kindred questions. The Russian reply, which 
came promptly, was purely negative. LamsdorfT refused to diverge from the posi¬ 
tion that the whole question was one between Russia and China, and that there 
was no excuse for outside interference. 

The attitude of Russia left the Japanese cabinet eXc’Ctly where it was to begin 
with. Kato favored even stronger action. There were long conferences between 
him and Ito on March 30 and 31, in which the foreign minister advocated send¬ 
ing a note expressing “ general dissatisfaction ” with the Russian reply. After 
several days of crisis Kato was finally persuaded to tone down this phrase, but 
the cabinet agreed to a note which was sent on April 6 and which read: “ The 
Imperial (Japanese) Government is unable to accept the answer of Count 
LamsdorfI of March 25, and reserves its opinion under the present circum¬ 
stances.” 

The soundness of Kato’s policy was proved by the results. The Russians, 
despite their brave declarations, recognized the seriouvsness of the situation and 
began to back down. After the first protests they scaled down their demands on 
China: the Peking government was to be permitted to keep some troops in 
Manchuria and to arrange for indemnities in accordance with the general meth¬ 
ods applied in negotiation with the other powers. Russian demands for conces¬ 
sions were restricted to Manchuria.^® But the Chinese refused to sign even on 
these terms. Li Hung-chang may have been willing to do so, and he was ex¬ 
pected to do so by the representatives of the other powers, who looked upon him 
as nothing less than a paid agent of Russia. But the powerful Yangtze viceroys, 
vigorously backed by England, offered such sturdy opposition that not even Li 


** Bnttsh Documents, II, nos. 32-5; III, pp. 412-3. 426 ff ; Hansard. Parliamentary Debates, 
Scries IV, vol. XCVIII, debates of July 26, 1901. All the material on the March crisis may be found 
in China No. 2 (1^04), nos. 14 fF.; Briti<;h Documents, II, nos. 33, 45, 47, 50-6; Die Grosse Politi\, 
XVI, nos 4819-32. Individual references have seemed unnecessary. 

Kato Taf{aaJ{i, I, pp 421-47; the correspondence may be found in the recent publicadoo 
“ Nakanumc Russko-Iaponskoi Voiny ” (loc. cit, pp. 21 ff.). 

*• The details in Glinskii, op. cit., pp. 158 ff. 
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could act in the face of it. The Yamcn therefore appealed to the powers for aid. 
The English joined Japan in a new warning to Peking, but the Germans refused 
to have anything more to do with the matter 

The language of the Japanese warning to China appears to have been pretty 
strong: the Y.imen was told that the acceptance of the Russian terms would 
mean the partition of China and that Japan intended to ask for extensive con¬ 
cessions if the Russian demands were granted There the matter stood when 
Kato sent his note of April h to Russia The St. Petersburg authorities evidently 
thought the game was up. They announced that the draft convention with China 
had been withdrawn. Since the Chinese government was unwilling to make an 
arrangement and since the foreign powers did not appreciate Russia’s elTorts to 
evacuate Manchuria, things should remain as they were. The whole thing, ex¬ 
plained Lamsdor/I, was intended merely as a provisional arrangement, which 
in no way involved any infringement of Chinese sovereignty or integrity. The 
reports of the Agreement had been completely garbled There had never been a 
draft in twelve articles, but only a program, used by vaiious departments of the 
government in the course of the negotiations. Needless to say, these explanations 
severely taxed the credulity of the other powers; they were regarded with pro¬ 
nounced scepticism in all the European chancelleries. “ Really the Russians arc 
occasionally, to use their own term, colossal,” wrote Lord Sanderson to the 
British minister at Peking.”'^ 

The (lerman Eanpcroi found it absolutely impossible to conceal his disap¬ 
pointment with the course of British policy in the Far East. “ Was it likely,” he 
asked the English ambassador, “ that so favorable an opportunity for resisting 
the encroachments of Russia would occur again ^ ” In a letter to King Edward he 
went even further, and called the English ministers “ unmitigated noodles ” for 
their policy in China.”® The members of the foreign office did not much appre¬ 
ciate this language, but they were too level-headed to be much moved by it. They 
saw through the German game easily enough. “ The German Emperor,” wrote 
Lord Sanderson, “ is apparently furious with us for not having got into a quar¬ 
rel with Russia over the business, and obviously that would have suited the Ger¬ 
mans very well.” 

It was perfectly true that the Germans were consumed with the hope of seeing 
Britain ever more deeply embarrassed, not from any feeling of spite, but simply 
in order to force her to seek Germany’s alliance and accept it on German terms. 
As viewed from Berlin the situation of England was such that only one little 
jog would be needed. The war in .south Africa kept dragging on. With 250,000 
men in the field the British seemed unable to force a decision. The policy of de- 

British Documents, II, no. 73. Sec further ibid, nos. 60, 61, 65; China No, 2 (1904), nos. 
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vastating the Boer farms and of concentrating Boer women and children in 
unhealthy concentration camps was causing a storm of indignation throughoui 
Europe. Never in modern times was England so intensely hated and never, one 
might add, was she so generally underrated. The army was looked upon as an 
ineffectual and yet ruthless hand of mercenaries, led by officers wholly unfitted 
for their jobs. As a military power England was regarded on the Continent as a 
veritable farce. Surely, with Russia threatening in Asia and France becoming 
stronger and more active in the Mediterranean, England would, before long, 
have to come touting for the alliance of the Germans. If only she could have 
been induced to come out strongly in support of Japan against Russia, the trick 
would have been turned. 

It was probably for that very reason that the British pursued so circumspect 
a policy, even at the risk of estranging Japan. They scented the German aims and 
had no intention of being roped in. As a matter of fact the English were not 
nearly as dejected as the Germans thought they ought to be. They knew that 
they would carry the South African War to a successful conclusion, and they 
relied on their fleet to continue to stave off any hostile demonstration. So far as 
China was concerned they hoped to muddle along. From what few indications 
one can glean from the documents it is clear that Salisbury was opposed to mak¬ 
ing an issue of the Manchurian question. If anything, he, and probably a con¬ 
siderable part of the cabinet, desired an agreement with Russia. “ We shall cer¬ 
tainly not reject an overture, if one is made to us,” wrote Lansdowne to the 
ambassador at St. Petersburg on April “You cannot do wrong in repeating 
that we wish to be friends, and that we recognise the special interests which 
Russia possesses in Manchuria ” 

It is true, of course, that British opinion was, on the whole, suspicious of 
Russia and hostile to any Russian advance. But at this very time there began a 
systematic campaign of education in favor of an understanding. The Spectator, 
commenting on this aspect of the problem, wrote: 

“ Why assume that public opinion is a great, immoveable fact^ Examine it, and 
realize that it is a hap-hazard creation which can be modified if it is only dealt 
with in a proper spirit. If Lord Salisbury even now were to take the trouble to 
instruct and guide public opinion in regard to our relations with Russia, he 
would very soon have behind him a public opinion that would correspond to 
the true and reasonable view, and not a public opinion which, as he imagines, 
he must partly obey and partly get round by oblique methods.” 

Other writers came out vigorously for an entente with the Tsarist govern¬ 
ment. So influential a journalist as E. J. Dillon criticized the British policy in 
Manchuria and stressed the fact that nothing was to be gained from opposition 

•0 Newton: Ijord Lansdowne, pp. 2151!; similarly Sanderson to Satow, April 12 (Bnttsh 
Documents, II, no. 73)' an understanding with Russia “would be much the best plan if it could 
be managed.” On Salisbury’s attitude sec further his letter to Canon MacColl, in Russell: Malcolm 
MacColl, p 28a. Spectator, April 6, 1901, p. 487. 
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to Russia. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, who was to become one of the most un¬ 
relenting German-baiters, began a long series of articles in favor of an agreement 
with Russia.'^' Anonymous writers were, naturally, even more outspoken. 
Calchas sounded the notes of the German peril, and declared: “To settle 
with Russia . . . would relieve to an extraordinary extent the sense of diplo¬ 
matic pressure under which the nation and the Foreign Office live now. It would 
advance Russia’s economic development by several generations, and it would 
make a Continental coalition against us impossible, and it ought to be the grand 
aim of British policy.” “ The interests of Germany clash with ours everywhere,” 
said Ignotiis, “ those of Russia hardly anywhere beyond the reach of a friendly 
understanding." 

Now as a matter of fact there is some evidence that certain Russian statesmen, 
notably Witte, were ready to consider some sort of adjustment. Russia was in 
dire financial straits, and the finance minister apparently hoped and tried to 
secure a loan in London. The details are not known, but it is probably safe to 
assume that not only the hostility of British bankers (notably Rothschild), but 
also the opposition of Russian court and military circles made a rapprochement 
difficult at the time.^'* ** 

It is important to note that while, in the spring of 1901, not a few voices were 
being raised in England on behalf of a settlement with Russia, hardly anything 
was said in favor of Germany or of an agreement with Germany. Apropos of 
the article by Ignotus, mentioned above, William T. Stead, who had advocated 
an agreement with Russia for twenty years, wrote in the Review of Reviews: 
“ It is a very unfortunate habit of the English people that they never seem to 
be happy unless in international politics they have fashioned a devil after their 
own heart. The working devil of the English cosmogony for years past has been 
Russia; but now those who have been most active in propagating the theory of 
the diabolism of Russia are displaying an inclination to transfer this evil role 
from Russia to (lermany.” And yet Stead was one of those who first and most 
insistently called attention to the German naval menace, and it was on this theme 
that all the anti-German, pro-Russian writers most particularly harped. “ The 
broad issue for the twentieth century,” according to Calchas, “ is whether Great 
Britain or the German Empire at the end of the next two or three generations 
will possess the relative ascendancy in trade and its inseparable attribute of sea- 
power.” England, he went on, required a three-power naval standard, in view of 
Germanv’s determination to fight, not alone, but at the head of a coalition. And 

*2 E. I Dillon “ Micawbcnsm in Manchuria” {Contetnpotary Review, May 1901, pp. 649- 
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Ignotus, after a most hostile and distorted review of German policy since 1870, 
appealed to the country thus: “ Let it be clearly understood that Germany is the 
one country in Europe with which it is quite impossible for England to arrive 
at a working understanding beneficial to each; and this, not from national 
antipathy, but from economic necessity.” Germany had a growing population, 
which made necessary a constant expansion of trade and colonial dominion. 

“ But Great Britain crosses her path in every direction as a formidable com¬ 
mercial and colonial rival, and it has been the dream of the German Foreign 
Office ever since Bismarck began to shape its policy, to destroy our commercial 
and naval supremacy.” 

Events in the Far East had done little to foster the idea of Anglo-German 
cooperation. On the contrary, the German policy, with its constant trimming 
between England and Russia, had caused real bitterness Billow’s stand with re¬ 
gard to the so-called Yangtze Agreement had put the finishing touch on the disil¬ 
lusionment of the London government and of the English people. But — this 
must be reiterated and re-emphasized — the German government was quite 
blind to most of this. The reason for the misapprehension that prevailed in Ber¬ 
lin was two-fold. In part it was due to plain, ordinary, political miscalculation — 
underrating of England’s position and overrating of her need for support, too 
great optimism with respect to Germany’s alliance value, and a naive incredulity 
with regard to the possibility of an Anglo-Russian or Anglo-French settlement. 
It must be confessed that the German ambassador at London, Count Hatzfeldt, 
was in part responsible for this viewpoint. He was a really eminent diplomat, 
but in the period since 1898 he too had become convinced that England would 
come to Germany and be glad of the German alliance, even though the price 
were high. As it happened, Hatzfeldt was a very sick man in 1901. It was only 
rarely that he was able to leave his bed. For the Germans this was a great mis¬ 
fortune, for the old ambassador knew how to maintain proper relations with a 
foreign government, and he had been trained under Bismarck to report and 
report correctly. 

During Hatzfcldt’s illness the affairs of the embassy were conducted by the 
first secretary, Freiherr von Eckardstein, who, after some years of residence in 
the United States and England, had married the heiress of the millionaire furni¬ 
ture manufacturer. Sir Blundell Maple, and had then retired from the diplomatic 
service. In view of his excellent social connexions with the Rothschilds, the Duke 
of Devonshire, Joseph Chamberlain and other statesmen and financiers, he was 
a valuable aid to the embassy, so that in November 1899 Biilow appointed him 
first secretary. Biilow admits in his memoirs that he had been warned about 
Eckardstein. Count Metternich, Hatzfeldt’s successor at the embassy in London, 
had pointed out that the Baron’s utterances were to be taken “ not cum grano sed 
cum copia salts!* The appointment, Biilow confesses, “ was not a fortunate 
stroke.” ** 


•• Bulow: Memoirs, I, pp. 400-f. 
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Eckarclstcin was moved by the wholly commendable desire to promote the 
understanding between England and Germany, but it is perfectly obvious that 
personal vanity and the ambitious hope that he might be the instrument chosen 
to effect an epoch-making alliance played a leading role in his conduct. The 
famous memoirs which he published just after the war were designed to show 
that only the utter stupidity of the German foreign office was responsible for the 
frustration of his efforts. Germany, he claimed, rejected the British offer of an 
alliance in 1901, and therewith sealed her own fate. 

These ideas domin.ited the minds of German historians for a decade after 
the war, despite the fact that the publication of the German documents showed 
that Eckardstein did not hesitate to alter words or phrases when printing diplo¬ 
matic correspondence, if that was necessary to support his argument. Only since 
the publication of the I^ritish documents on this subject in 1927 has the truth 
finally emerged. German and English historians are now fairly well agreed as to 
what took place. Since it has become evident that the Anglo-German alliance 
project was not nearly so serious in 1901 as was formerly supposed, it will not be 
necessary to enter into minute detail; a general review of the main lines will 
suffice.”^ 

On March 18, while the tension over the Manchurian question was still at its 
height, Eckardstein reported a conversation with Lansdowne, who raised the 
question whether there was still any prospect of Germany’s acting to hold France 
in check in the event of a Russian-Japanese War. According to his own account, 
Eckardstein replied that there was no chance of this so long as Germany had no 
assurances of support from England. Thereupon, he claims, Lansdowne raised 
the question of a general defensive agreement, which, so he is reputed to have 
said, was favored by some of the most influential members of the cabinet. Natu¬ 
rally no official advances could be made until it was known in London that the 
German government would be favorably disposed towards such a proposition.*® 

Now we have Lansdowne’s own account of this interview, as he reported it to 
Sir Frank Lascelles, the ambassador at Berlin. From this it appears that the Eng¬ 
lish minister said he thought there was no prospect of England and Germany 
combining to “ keep the ring ” for Russia and Japan, since it had been made clear 
that the Germans would remain strictly neutral and since Billow had repudiated 


On the English side perhaps the best account is now O, P. Gooch; “ Baron von Holstein ” 
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all responsibility for what happened in Manchuria. It was Eckardstcin who then 
raised the question of a defensive agreement directed solely against France and 
Russia. This v/ould require the two allies to come to each other’s aid only in the 
event of cither one of them being attacked by those two powers, Lansdowne at 
once raised objections. Such an arrangement seemed to entail the adoption of an 
identic foreign policy by the two powers in all their external relations. There was 
the further difficulty of defining defensive action. In any case the matter would 
have to be carefully considered by his tolleagucs.®® 

These two accounts of the same conversation are vvhollv divergent Which 
is to be acceptedObviously Lansdowne’s, for his narrative fits much more 
.iccurately into the general setting of the situation and reflects the attitude 
which we know to have been that of the Biitish foreign office. Not only that: it 
would be hard to find any reason why the foreign minister should have wanted 
to mislead the ambassador at Berlin. Time and again, in later documents, Lans- 
downc referred to the initiative which Eckardstcin had taken in this matter. 
Even German scholars are now practically agreed that only the Lansdowne ac¬ 
count is worthy of credence. 

Then Eckardstein’s story is little short of a fabrication. Unbelievable as it may 
seem, this appears to be a shocking instance of a diplomat knowingly leading his 
government astray. The Baron knew perfectly well that his government hoped 
for an alliance with England, but wanted to wait until the British needed the 
Germans badly enough to be willing to pay their price. He had been instructed 
not to take the initiative on any account. On March 17 Holstein had written him 
“ not to breathe a syllable about an alliance.” Whether this letter had reached 
London by the time of the EckardsteiivLansdowne conversation cannot be de¬ 
termined, but previous instructions, which Eckardstcin must have had, were of 
the same tenor.*® Furthermore, Eckardstcin gives himself away in his own 
memoirs when he confesses that, contrary to instructions, he had, on March t6, 
given Lansdowne a very broad hint that he ought to make an alliance ofler.*^ 
From another source we know that he was very busy at this time prodding the 
Japanese minister. Count Hayashi, to take the initiative in proposing an Anglo- 
German-Japancse alliance. Lansdowne, Balfour, Chamberlain and Devonshire, 
he asserted, favored the scheme, and Salisbury had accepted the suggestion.*^ 

To cover up the violation of his instructions Eckardstcin therefore attributed 
the first move in the alliance negotiations to Lansdowne. The Berlin government 
was led to believe that the British had at last come to the point where they felt the 
urgent need of German support, and that they would, in the near future, come 
forward with concrete proposals. Although Holstein continued to be sceptical 
of Salisbury’s approval of an agreement with Germany, instructions were at once 
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sent to Eckardstein. From these it is clear that the Berlin foreign office considered 
the moment decisive: both England and Germany were at the parting of the 
ways. The Germans were favorable to a defensive alliance and thought that poS' 
sibly Japan might be brought into it. Not only that, they felt that the other 
powers of the Triple Alliance should be associated, and wished the British to 
open discussions with Vienna. In view of the none-too-cordial relations between 
the German and Austrian capitals it was felt that this would be a striking demon- 
rration of Germany’s confidence in her ally/® 

Hardly had these instructions reached London when Eckardstein sat down 
to report on another conversation he had had with Lansdowne on March 22. 
The foreign minister, so the German diplomat claimed, had worked out a 
memorandum on the question and had submitted it to some of his colleagues. 
Even Salisbury had declared in favor of a strictly defensive pact, though he 
wanted all possible eventualities to be carefully weighed. Lansdowne, wrote 
Eckardstein, then asked a number of questions touching on the probable obliga¬ 
tions of the contracting powers, the problem of a public as against a secret treaty, 
the advisability of including Japan, etc. Eckardstein, on his part, took care not to 
raise the question of drawing Austria and Italy into the arrangement. The time, 
he wrote home, had not come for this.*'* 

There is no direct English report of this conversation, but there can be little 
doubt that Eckardstein’s account of it, like his earlier report, was badly distorted. 
It has been pointed out by German critics that much of what he attributed to 
Lansdowne on this occasion had already been said on March 18, and it is, of 
course, clear from later documents that Lansdowne could not have said what he 
is reported by Eckardstein to have said. His attitude, as we see it in the despatch 
to Lascelles mentioned above, is not at all what Eckardstein attributed to him. 
Furthermore, it is absolutely certain that Salisbury was never as favorably dis¬ 
posed as Eckardstein reported Lansdowne as saying that he was, and it is there¬ 
fore more than unlikely that the foreign minister would have misrepresented 
the views of his chief.*"^ 

It IS not necessary to follow the further course of the discussions in minute 
detail. Eckardstein averred that he had another talk with Lansdowne on March 
25 and that they practically reached an agreement at that time on the essential 
points. It is morally certain, however, that this conversation never took place. 
There is no mention of it cither in the British or in the German documents. 
Neither is there the slightest trace of any agreement.*® All we know is that in 
the last days of March the German government sent a special emissary to Lon- 
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don to try to bring the English to give up their opposition to German policy in 
the matter of the Boxer indemnity negotiations and the increase of the Chinese 
customs. Thinking that the British were anxious for an alliance, the Germans 
clearly expected to realize on the situation. As a matter of fact the English, hav¬ 
ing been approached through Eckardstein, saw the situation in a very different 
light. The special negotiator had no success whatever. On the contrary, his mis¬ 
sion caused some friction. On March 29 Lansdowne told Eckardstein that Salis¬ 
bury’s illness made it impossible to go on with the discussions for the time being. 
The premier, he said, took a cautious attitude towards the proposal, and the 
other ministers, while they desired a good and well-assured understanding with 
Germany, “ regarded with a certain amount of apprehension the idea of an in¬ 
ternational arrangement of the somewhat indefinite but very far-reaching char¬ 
acter ” which had been suggested. Thereupon, according to Lansdowne, Eckard¬ 
stein said that he did not think the moment propitious for pursuing the subject 
further. There was a certain amount of anti-British feeling in Berlin at the mo¬ 
ment, and it might be better to let the thing rest for the time being. Eckardstein 
on his part reported home that the British minister had suddenly shown himself 
reticent about the whole business. The implication was that the injection of the 
Chinese indemnity problem had spoiled the Baron’s efforts. The reality probably 
was that Eckardstein, seeing that he had gone too far, was trying to get out of a 
tight place. Indeed, he went so far as to offer his resignation, which was not 
accepted.*^ 

Lord Salisbury left for the Riviera early in April and did not return to London 
until May 10. In the interval Eckardstein continued his game. He tried to reopen 
the question on April 9, but found Lansdowne unwilling to do anything in 
Salisbury’s absence. This did not prevent the Baron from encouraging his own 
government. On April 13 he reported that Lansdowne was considering the mat¬ 
ter with Devonshire and Chamberlain, both of whom favored the scheme. The 
foreign minister, he went on, had no doubt that even Salisbury would be brought 
to agree to it. In actual fact we learn from Lansdowne’s reports to Lascelles that 
he had some doubt about Eckardstein’s communications and was trying to find 
out whether the Berlin government stood behind him. Furthermore, Lansdowne 
had grave questions about the feasibility of the whole plan: “ I doubt whether 
much will come of the project. In principle the idea is good enough. But when 
each side comes, if it ever does, to formulate its terms, we shall break down; and 
I know Lord Salisbury regards the scheme with, to say the least, suspicion.” ** 

While awaiting the return of the prime minister, Eckardstein bestirred him¬ 
self on another tack. He attempted to get the Japanese minister to press upon 
Lansdowne the advantages of an English-German-Japanese combination. Hay- 
ashi, so far as we know, did open discussions, but only with regard to a possible 
Anglo-Japanese agreement. When the German government learned by way of 
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Tokyo of Eckarcistein’s talks with Hayashi, it demanded some explanation. The 
Baron evaded responsibility for his unauthorized action by maintaining that it 
was Hayashi who had made the suggestion. By this time everything was thor¬ 
oughly mixed up. Lansclowne had not only refused to discuss an alliance with 
Germany until the prime minister’s return, but had also evaded the advances of 
Hayashi. On April 23 he wrote to the ambassador at St. Petersburg saying that 
England would not reject overtures from Russia, and that she was ready to 
recognize Russia’s special interest in Manchuria.^® 

It must be remembered that the German government was completely in the 
dark with regard to the real situation. Early in May, in expectation of Salisbury’s 
return, long instructions were sent to London reiterating the views of the Berlin 
foreign office. What was desired was an agreement between England, the Triple 
Alliance and Japan. This would be sufficient to block any Russian-French action 
in China. To which Eckardstcin replied on May 15 that Lansdowne had re¬ 
opened the discussion, and had restated his conviction that Salisbury could be 
brought round. But, the foreign minister is said to have argued, there were certain 
difficulties connected with an alliance between England and the whole Triple 
Alliance. The English did not object so much to a union with a vigorous and 
on the whole liberal and progressive state like Germany, but they had some 
doubts about a relationship with a moribund state like Austria-Hungary and 
a Latin state like Italy. Still, Lansdowne hoped to overcome these obstacles, and 
thought the time had now come to sit down and try to set terms on paper, so 
that some agreement could be come to.®^ 

With regard to this report of Eckardstein it may be said that it appears that 
he now for the first time raised the question of England’s making an agreement 
with the whole Triple Alliance. There is no reliable evidence that he had 
broached the problem before, though he knew that his government regarded 
this as a conditio sine qua non. Of course, after Salisbury’s return there was no 
longer any possibility of dodging the issue. As for Lansdowne’s proposal that 
they sit down and try to work out the lines of an agreement on paper, there is 
every reason to believe that this suggestion came from Eckardstein, who was 
anxious to get along with the project. In any event, it appears from the British 
documents that Eckardstein promised Lansdowne a memorandum setting forth 
the German view. All this was contrary to instructions from Berlin and the 
question of the memorandum was to cause a good deal of embarrassment in 
the sequel. 

The comedy of errors was now approaching the denouement. Count Hatz- 
feldt, the sick ambassador, had returned to London in mid-April. Now that the 
discussions were coming to a head, he asked Lansdowne to come to the embassy 
to talk the situation over. The crucial conversation took place on May 23. We 
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have the reports of both Hatzfeldt and Lansdowiic, and in this case there is no 
divergence worth mentioning. In the two reports there is some difference of 
emphasis on minor points, but they agree in laying the main stress on the dis- 
cussion of an alliance between England on the one hand and the Triple Alliance 
on the other. Lansdowne pointed out what difficulties this arrangement would 
cause, while Hatzfeldt insisted that Germany could not enter a pact on any 
other terms. After all, he remarked, there never had been an alliance with only 
advantages and no risks. Could England really afford to continue her isolation? 
She might, of course, try an agreement with Russia, but that would cost her 
dearly. An alliance with Germany, Austria and Italy would be of immense bene¬ 
fit and would protect the British Empire against attack by any two opponents 
Lansdowne did little of the talking, but promised to think the matter over and 
discuss It again in a week or so.*^^ 

In the course of his conversation with Hatzfeldt the foreign minister made it 
clear that he would like to get down to concrete terms, even though the dis¬ 
cussions, like the entire negotiation thus far, should be regarded as unofficial 
and academic. Hatzfeldt, on the other hand, shared the view of the Berlin for¬ 
eign office, that details could be discussed only after there were agreement on 
the general principle of an alliance between England and the Triple Alliance. 
Still, Eckardstein had promised Lansdowne a written memorandum, and dur¬ 
ing the days following Lansdowne tried hard to get it. The ambassador had the 
very greatest difficulty in explaining away the rash promise of his subordinate. 
Eckardstein himself found it advisable to leave town for some days.''^^ 

That Lansdowne was prepared to take the matter up in serious fashion is 
indicated by the fact that he asked one of the undersecretaries. Lord Sanderson, 
to outline the possible terms of the projected alliance. The Sanderson draft en¬ 
visaged an alliance only between England and Germany, but tried to take into 
account the obligations of Germany to Austria. For the rest u is interesting more 
particularly for Sanderson’s own opinion of the project. Qualifications, he re¬ 
marked, would be necessary, m order to prevent either party from being dragged 
into a quarrel of which it disapproved and for which it would not have popular 
support. At the same time these qualifications would be likely to cause serious 
dispute between the contracting parties, “ and the Germans will be much less 
scrupulous in making use of them to throw us over than we can be in leaving 
them in the lurch. Our public opinion would not allow it — theirs would.” 
And further: “ However the Convention may be worded, it seems to me that 
It will practically amount to a guarantee to Germany of the provinces conquered 
from France, and that is the way m which the French will look at it. I do not 
see exactly what Germany will guarantee us.” 
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The remarks of Sanderson are interesting as the reflection of the viewpoint 
of an intelligent and by no means ill-willed official. Far more important, how¬ 
ever, was the memorandum on the subject drawn up by Salisbury himself on 
May 29. In it he questioned the advantages of an agreement for England: “ The 
liability of having to defend the German and Austrian frontiers against Russia 
IS heavier than that of having to defend the British Isles against France. Even, 
therefore, in its most naked aspect the bargain would be a bad one for this coun¬ 
try. Count Hatzfeldt speaks of our ' isolation ’ as constituting a serious danger 
for us. Have we ever felt that danger practically? 'Mn the wars against Napoleon 
England had many allies, but they could not have saved her if Napoleon had 
been able to command the Channel. Exxepting during that period England had 
not been in danger and it was therefore impossible to judge whether or not 
isolation involved any peril, “ It would hardly be wise to incur novel and most 
onerous obligations, in order to guard against a danger in whose existence we 
have no historical reason for believing,'* But there were even weightier objec¬ 
tions to the projected agreement: “The fatal circumstance is that neither we 
nor the Germans are competent to mahe the suggested promises." The British 
government could make war only if the country approved. If it did not approve, 
then any promises that had been given would be repudiated and the cabinet 
turned out. “ I do not see how, in common honesty, we could invite other nations 
to rely upon our aid in a struggle, which must be formidable and probably 
supreme, when we have no means of knowing what may be the humour of our 
people in circumstances which cannot be foreseen.” The problem might be 
solved by laying the agreement with the Triple Alliance before parliament, but 
there were “ very grave objections ” to such a course. The whole argument about 
public opinion ajiplied, though in less measure, to the German side. “ A promise 
of defensive alliance with England would excite hitter murmurs in every ranl{ 
of German society.” 

This is one of the few documents we have which throws light on Salisbury’s 
general ideas on foreign policy during his later years It bears out completely 
the indications that may be found here and there m the sources. The old states¬ 
man was still wedded to the idea of splendid isolation. Presumably the fact that 
no serious attempt had been made to intervene against England during the 
Boer War had fortified him in the feeling that the much-discussed continental 
coalition was a chim-iera and that England was safe so long as she commanded 
the Channel. For the rest it is worth noting how highly Salisbury appraised the 
force of public opinion. The old aristocrat had never liked the appeal to the 
man in the street. He did not understand, as did Chamberlain and other poli¬ 
ticians, the technique of influencing the masses. He simply felt the dead weight 
of popular opinion; he feared and distrusted it; he did not know how malleable 
it is, for he had rarely tried to mold it. It is the indisputable fact, however, that 
in 1901 the project of an alliance was, in Lansdowne’s words, “ a very stiff fence 
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to ride at.” German opinion was violently, rabidly prejudiced against England. 
The press could find no words to express its scorn and its delight at Britain’s 
Jiscomfiture. From the quotations given earlier in this chapter from the British 
press It is quite obvious that much the same feeling was being developed in 
England. Under such circumstances the alliance project was, in a sense, some¬ 
thing of the nature of a pipe dream. Much would yet have had to be done to 
educate public opinion on both sides before the agreement could have been 
made a reality. 

The Salisbury memorandum, together with Lansdowne’s failure to get the 
promised German draft, rang the death knell of the proposed alliance. Eckard- 
stein, who, incidentally, had reported to his government three days before Salis¬ 
bury drew up his memorandum that Lansdowne, Devonshire and Ghamberlain 
were firmly determined to see the alliance through and that even the prime 
minister now saw that England could not continue isolated but would have to 
do something, saw himself before a complete debacle.®® Whether or not he went 
to Berlin in these days it is impossible to say. But it is fairly certain that he got 
himself our of the scrape by blacking the eye of Hatzfeldt and convincing the 
Berlin foreign office that the ambassador had bungled the affair by going too 
fast! In the same way he told Lansdowne that Hatzfeldt had represented his 
conversation with the foreign minister “ as indicating much more alacrity on 
our part than we have actually exhibited.” The result was that the ambassador 
was recalled almost at once. He died in November of the same year, the last 
of the really great diplomats of the Bismarckian school.®^ 

Despite Lansdowne’s promise to the ambassador, he did not come back to 
the subject. Apparently he felt that the next move, now that nothing had come 
of the Eckardstein memorandum, was up to the Germans. In the same way the 
Berlin foreign office continued to expect further advances from London. Natu¬ 
rally nothing was known there of Eckardstein’s misrepresentations. Though 
Holstein in particular had his doubts from the beginning about Salisbury’s 
readiness to make an alliance and questioned whether England was yet ready 
to realize her need, the foreign office continued to labor under the misappre¬ 
hension that the English had raised the question and that, sooner or later, prob¬ 
ably after Salisbury’s retirement, the project would mature. Memoranda drawn 
up by Count Metternich and by Holstein himself in the first half of June show 
that the Germans were still hoping for an alliance and were only too ready to 
receive English proposals. The English, on the other hand, were waiting for the 
Germans to move, though they were evidently quite content to let the whole 
question rest for the time being.®* 

The problem of a defensive agreement between the two countries never 
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came to the stage of serious official discussion, but there was an interesting post- 
lude, which demands some attention. The English foreign minister was plainly 
interested, and for obvious reasons, in keeping the Germans friendly and in 
co-operating with them so far as possible. He was quite ready to make agree¬ 
ments with them on special points. Indeed, it should be remembered that the 
whole discussion in the spring of 1901 arose from the Far Eastern crisis and the 
efforts of the English and Japanese to draw the Germans into common action 
against the Russian advance in Manchuria. Nothing had come of this project, 
but there was another matter of crucial importance to Britain on which an 
understanding might have been reached, and that was the question of Morocco. 

The Moroccan problem turned out later to be as complicated and dangerous 
a question as any which confronted European diplomacy in the pre-war period. 
Because of its complexity, and because of the fact that only its beginnings fall 
within the scope of this volume, there would be no point in making it the sub¬ 
ject of a minute review. That work has, in fact, been excellently done by other 
writers. We need here recall merely a few of the essential features of the prob¬ 
lem. The French occupation of the Tuat oasis in the spring of 1900 has already 
been mentioned in a preceding chapter. It was quite clear at that time that 
Morocco would, m the near future, become a focal point of European politics, 
for the dominions of the Sultan were most attractive, the government was weak 
and ineffectual and the state generally was in European eyes one of the “ de¬ 
caying nations ” of which Salisbury spoke in a famous address.**^ 

The interests of the French in this region were too obvious to require mueh 
analysis. Their African possessions practically surrounded Morocco and unrest 
in the territory of their neighbor was bound to react upon Algeria. Apart from 
these political, strategic considerations there were larger interests in the balance 
of power in the Mediterranean, and to some extent economic interests, though 
it must be confessed that the French rarely made the most of the development 
of their colonies. It is rather surprising that the French did not do more to take 
advantage of Britain’s preoccupation with south Africa to strengthen their posi¬ 
tion in Morocco. Possibly the explanation lies in fear of a repetition of Fashoda, 
possibly in the realization that Italy and Spain, to say nothing of Germany, 
would have to be squared first. At all events, Delcasse seems to have decided 
upon a very circumspect policy. He scored a first great success when, with the 
aid of the ambassador at Rome, M. Barrere, he induced the Italians to sign the 
Agreement of December 14, 1900, which gave France a free hand in Morocco 
in return for a free hand in Tripoli. The Italians, who looked with great alarm 
upon the French advance in north Africa, had appealed to both Germany and 
England for support. They had found encouragement on neither side, and had 
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therefore taken a further step along the road to the entente with France. The 
way was now clear for the crowning elTort of Barrcre. It took him eighteen 
months to effect the Morocco-Tripoli agreement and it was to take him just 
about as long again to secure from the Italians the famous statements of 1902 
which rendered Italy’s membership in the Triple Alliance quite innocuous.®^ 
The French had much less success in their attempts to strike a bargain with 
the Spaniards, though their position in Spam was at the time stronger than it 
had been for years past. Weakened by the war with the United States, the 
Spanish apparently did not feel equal to taking an active part in the Moroccan 
question at that time. Their interest was to maintain the status quo for some 
years at least, and for that reason they rather attempted to obstruct than to aid 
the French plans. They made repeated efforts to effect a French-German under¬ 
standing which would include Spain and safeguard Spanish interests in Mo¬ 
rocco, but these efforts proved futile and ultimately the Madrid government was 
obliged to reopen negotiations directly with Paris.®^ 

Important though Italy and Spain were for any solution of the Moroccan 
problem, the chief rivals of tlie French were the British, with their tremendous 
interest in the control of the Straits of Gibraltar and in the balance of power in 
the Mediterranean. It has been pointed out in a previous chapter that Lord Salis¬ 
bury was prepared, if it came to a crisis, to strike a bargain with the French, 
reserving for England Tangiers and some of the other port towns and leaving 
the remainder for the others. Count Hatzfeldt at the time warned his govern¬ 
ment of this possibility, and Bulow agreed that it would be a departure of posi¬ 
tively crucial importance for Germany. Whereas, a few years before, the Ger¬ 
mans had shown very little interest in the problem and had viewed it chiefly as 
one clement in European international relations — as a question in which Italy 
was concerned — they now took a very real interest in the matter. Hatzfeldt, 
who seems to have foreseen its future significance, made it clear to the British 
in 1899 that in any eventual partition the Germans would require a share on 
the Atlantic coast.®*^ 

The German demand for consideration seems to have displeased Salisbury, 
who thereafter showed no readiness to discuss the question with the ambassador. 
But Chamberlain, at that time still the exponent of the idea of the German alli¬ 
ance, appears to have envisaged a Moroccan agreement as the first stage in the 
evolution of the future alliance. The matter was discus.sed at various times 
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between him and Eckardstein, but the Samoan dispute reacted unfavorably 
upon general relations and caused some postponement, rather to the disappoint¬ 
ment of the Germans, who in 1899 and 1900 were quite anxious to strike bar¬ 
gains on special questions, though unwilling to consider a definite alliance that 
would involve hostility to Russia. 

The Moroccan problem hung fire, therefore, while the British were busy in 
south Africa. Appeals from the Sultan Abdel Aziz for support against the en¬ 
croachments of the French were allowed to go unheeded. The object of the 
British was, if possible, to avoid complications.®® But by the summer of 1901 it 
was becoming almost impossible to stay by this policy. Friction had developed 
very rapidly between France and Morocco in the spring. Tribal raids along the 
Algerian frontier resulted in a great French naval demonstration in May and a 
widespread fear that the Paris government would at last resort to extreme 
measures. The Sultan once again called upon the British for help, and in June 
sent his minister of war, El Menebhi, on a mission to London and Berlin, evi¬ 
dently in the hope that an English-German combination, backed by Spain and 
Italy, could be brought about to check the threat from France. Apparently the 
mission to London caused a good deal of uneasiness in Paris, although the 
Sultan had at the same time despatched his foreign minister, Abdel Krim, to 
Paris to negotiate a demarcation of the Algerian frontier. We need not enter 
upon all the details. The essential point is that on both sides, British and French, 
a cautious policy w^as pursued. The war minister got little beyond kind words 
in London, while Delcasse confined himself to warnings. On both sides of the 
Channel it was stated that nothing was to be done to raise the dangerous Mo¬ 
roccan issue at that time,®^ 

The reason why neither the FVcnch nor the British government was ready 
to press the matter in the summer of 1901 was probably the uncertainty as to 
Germany’s attitude. The two chief rivals both knew that the Germans expected 
to be consulted, and they both knew that, with German support, their chances 
of success would be greatly enhanced. They therefore both made efforts to draw 
the Berlin government to their side. Early in June the French foreign minister 
approached the German ambassador through his friend Leon y Castillo, the 
Spanish representative in Paris. He suggested that if the German government 
would take the initiative, he would be glad to discuss various matters with a 
view to reaching an entente. He admitted that no French minister could agree 
to the abandonment of claims to Alsace and Lorraine, but he suggested that a 
rapprochement could be sought along other lines. At the same time the inspired 
French press pointed out that now the opportunity had come for Germany to 
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show in the Moroccan question that her good will went beyond words. But 
nothing came of these advances. The German government replied that it could 
not enter upon an agreement with France which would incur the hostility of 
another power unless the French were prepared to accept a mutual guarantee 
of territory. As on previous occasions the conquered provinces proved an insur¬ 
mountable obstacle to understanding.*® 

At the time the German government was certainly much more interested in 
bargaining with the British. The foreign office would have been glad to make 
an agreement with respect to Morocco, but only as part of a larger defensive 
alliance. In other words, the German attitude had changed completely since 
1899-1900. At that time what was wanted was a series of special agreements of 
the Samoa or Yangtze type, without the obligations of a broader alliance. Now 
no special arrangements would be considered excepting in the framework of 
a general agreement. The reason for this reversal was simply the disappoint¬ 
ment of the Germans with the Agreement of 1898 regarding the Portuguese 
colonies. In December 1900 the whole British Channel squadron paid a visit to 
Lisbon, where the admiral. Sir Harry Rawson, was feted and welcomed. In a 
speech made on tliis occasion King Carlos celebrated the alliance of Portugal 
and Britain in such a way that there could be no doubt in the minds of the Ger¬ 
mans that all was not right with the Treaty of 1898. Prince Billow says in his 
memoirs that he learned, at about this time, the story of the so-called Windsor 
Treaty of 1899. It is not entirely unlikely that some indications of the truth 
reached Berlin from Paris, since the British government seems at this time to 
have warned the importunate French creditors of Portugal not to go too far in 
their schemes for bringing pressure,®* In any case it is clear from the German 
documents that the German statesmen were most unfavorably impressed with 
the Lisbon demonstrations, despite the assurances that were given them in Lon¬ 
don.®^ To this disappointment must be added the feeling that had grown up 
in Berlin that special agreements, whether they applied to Morocco or to Asia, 
would involve the same risk as a larger agreement while they would net a much 
smaller return, and also the fear that a special agreement with England would 
diminish the desire of the British for a general alliance. Taken all together 
these factors explain quite fully the attitude of the Berlin government in the 
summer of 1901.®® 

Eckardstein claims in his memoirs that early in July he was approached by 
Sir Arthur Nicolson, the British minister at Tangiers, who was in London 
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^vith the mission of El Mencbhi. Nicolson, he says, told him that Lansdownc 
desired to co operate with Germany in maintaining the status quo in Morocco, 
and Nicolson further suggested the possibility of collaboration for the economic 
exploitation of the country. Eckardstein asserts that he immediately sent a long 
telegram to Berlin supporting the suggestion, but never received a reply. Noth¬ 
ing of all this appears in either the German or the British documents, while 
Nicolson’s biographer has shown that the English diplomat, though he favored 
co-operation with Germany, was probably not authorized to make such ad¬ 
vances and in all likelihood did not make them. No doubt we have here simply 
another instance of Eckardstein’s untrustworthiness.®’' 

The British seem to have made no concrete proposals to the Germans for 
common action in opposition to France in the Moroccan question, even when, 
on his return home, El Menebhi fell into disfavor and both the London and 
Berlin governments used their influence to save him. Evidently the English 
foreign office realized that the prospects of German support were too slight to 
make advances worthwhile. On the German side the documents indicate that 
It was hoped that the English would become more deeply involved with the 
French and that, as a consequence, the London government would be more 
ready to reopen the alliance c|uestion. Eckardstein encouraged his government 
in this idea, and the foreign office therefore made no secret of the fact that it 
would not regard an attack upon Morocco as being in itself a sufficient cause 
for war against France, “In this matter we must for the time being maintain 
complete reserve and act the part of the sphinx,” wrote Btilow. In a memoran¬ 
dum which was shown the British in August 1901 it was stated unequivocally: 
“The Morocco Question by itself is not sufficiently important for us to justify 
a policy by which Germany might incur the risk of serious international com¬ 
plications.” ‘® 

With the German evasion of all advances regarding Morocco the famous 
negotiations for an alliance may be said to have come to a close. The problem 
was touched upon again later in the year and we shall therefore have to refer 
to it again in another connexion. But by July 1901 the important phase was over 
-—the British had put aside the suggestion made and discussed unofficially by 
Eckardstein, and the Germans had made it clear that they were not interested 
in anything but a general defensive alliance. 

Many, many books and articles have been written on these negotiations and 
there has been no end of wrangling over the question whether or no this 
was the crucial point in the whole history of pre-war diplomacy. Considerable 
space has been devoted to the problem here — more space really than the sub¬ 
ject warrants. For, since the publication of the British documents, there is 
relatively little ground left for divergent opinions. We can now see (and the most 

Eckardstein, op. cit., II, pp. 357-8; Nicolson: Portrait of a DtplomaUst, pp. 103-4. 

70 Dtr Grouse Pohttk, XVII, no. 5177 and pp. iigff For details see Anderson, op. cit., pjx 
7^-4, Brenning, op. cit, pp. 81-5; Hoyningcn, op. cit, pp. 136 If. 
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recent writers are generally agreed on this point) that the Germans were never 
in the position to reject an alliance offer because none was ever made to them. 
It is now beyond dispute that the German foreign office was at the time only 
too ready to consider an alliance with England, even though it had rather dis¬ 
torted ideas regarding the need and desire of England for an alliance and re¬ 
garding the price that could be gotten for German friendship. The complete 
misapprehension of the German foreign office was, of course, due very largely 
to the reporting of Baron von Eckardstein. Without the documentary evidence 
it would be almost impossible to believe that in a diplomatic service so rigorously 
trained in the Bismarckian tradition anything like the misrepresentations of 
Eckardstein could have been possible. Certainly his whole action, though un¬ 
doubtedly well-intentioned, was in flagrant contradiction to everything that 
good diplomacy stands for. It is unthinkable that anything worthwhile could 
be accomplished by the methods he employed. 

Eckardstein systematically misled his government into thinking that the 
British were making advances for an alliance and that even Lord Salisbury was 
favorable to the idea. Now we know that Salisbury himself was as much an 
isolationist as ever. If pressed to the limit he would have made an agreement 
with Russia or even with France in preference to one with the Germans, whom 
he distrusted and had come to dislike. It is certainly true that Lord Salisbury, 
now an old and infirm man, was not the only influential person in the British 
government. Chamberlain was hardly less powerful in the cabinet than the prime 
minister himself, and Chamberlain had always been the chief exponent of an 
agreement with Germany, It should be noted, however, that Chamberlain’s idea 
from i8g8 onward had been to draft the support of the Germans to oppose the 
Russians in the Far East. This policy was tried again in February and March 
1901, and it failed then as it had failed before. Even he who ran could read that 
the Germans would not allow themselves to become involved in war with Rus¬ 
sia, and consequently with France, either for the sake of the British or for the 
sake of anything the Far Eastern situation could offer. It is interesting to note 
that after March 1901 there is relatively little reference even in Eckardstein’s 
correspondence to the views of Chamberlain. In all likelihood he had definitely 
given up the idea of enlisting the (lermans. For him the alliance idea died as 
soon as he saw that he could not get what he wanted. 

There remained Lord Lansdowne, the influential foreign minister. Obvi¬ 
ously Lansdowne was not wedded to the idea of isolation as was Salisbury. 
Indeed, like Chamberlain he saw the dangers of Britain’s position, at least the 
dangers to her interests in Asia and Africa at a time when she was too deeply 
involved in the South African War to play her role fully. But it seems probable 
that he, like the colonial secretary, despaired of the German connexion when 
it became clear that Germany would not compromise her relations with Russia. 
It would be most interesting to know how much there was behind the sugges¬ 
tion of an agreement with Russia which we find in Lansdownc’s letter of April 
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1901. The present writer is convinced that the British statesmen generally would 
have preferred an arrangement with Russia to any other settlement. Failing to 
interest the St. Petersburg government, they were driven back upon some other 
solution. Lansdowne may have — probably did ~ contemplate a special agree¬ 
ment with Germany on the Moroccan question, though he was not given the 
opportunity to make concrete advances. 

In the view of some recent writers this Moroccan aspect of the negotiations 
was the really crucial aspect. There is some force in this argument, for while one 
can understand the unwillingness of the Germans to risk a war with Russia, 
which would have meant a war with France, this same risk would not have 
existed in a Moroccan agreement with England. The Russians, we may assume, 
would not have backed France to the extent of war in the Moroccan affair any 
more than they did in the Fashoda affair. Of course, if the Moroccan question 
led to war between France and Germany, it would have been to the interest of 
Russia not to allow France to be defeated again by her neighbor. But it would 
still have been doubtful whether, if Germany were backed by England, the Rus¬ 
sians would have been willing to face both. Surely one cannot escape the feeling 
that in the Moroccan problem, from the very outset, the Germans failed to un¬ 
derstand the ultimate implications. They lost the loyalty of the Italians largely 
through their unwillingness to take the matter seriously enough. They failed 
to capitalize the opportunity for an agreement with England on the subject in 
1901 and thereby contributed indirectly at least to the formation of the Entente 
between England and France. By 1904-1905 the German claims could receive a 
hearing only at the expense of a great international crisis. It is hard to avoid the 
feeling that an agreement between Germany and England on Morocco in 1901 
might have led to a closer connexion later, ]ust as the Anglo-French Entente 
evolved into something more than a mere colonial settlement. 

But all this brings us back again to the misrepresentations of Eckardstein. It 
was not good will but understanding that was lacking in Berlin, and Eckard- 
stein’s distortion of the facts meant simply that the discussions came to an end 
leaving both sides distrustful and suspicious. The Berlin government believed 
that the British had made the first overtures and had then dropped them un¬ 
ceremoniously. It felt justified in thinking that England, having been obliged 
to take the first step, would soon be impelled to take the second. In London, 
on the other hand, it was thought that the Germans wanted the alliance and 
had offered it, only to follow up the offer with what seemed like impossible 
conditions. The result was naturally that the conviction became fixed that the 
Germans were playing a slippery game. From 1901 onward one notes among 
the members of the foreign office a steady growth of the dislike which had 
already become fixed in the populai mind. For psychological reasons, if for no 
other, an alliance was rapidly becoming impossible. 
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The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 




T he Moroccan question might conceivably have served the pur- 
pose of bridging the widening chasm between England and Germany. 
But the problem was not, in 1901, entirely ripe. It was not yet the crucial 
issue in international relations which ir became a few years later. On the con¬ 
trary, the dominant questions of European diplomacy still lay in Asia. It is to 
Far Eastern affairs that we must return in order to trace the epochal change 
in British policy that resulted in the conclusion of the alliance with Japan. 

Russia’s withdrawal of the draft agreement with China concerning Man¬ 
churia settled nothing, for the Russians remained in occupation and the Euro¬ 
pean powers were still confronted with the problem of inducing them to evacu¬ 
ate. It will be rec.illed that during the crisis of February and March there had 
been some talk of a possible English-German-Japanese Alliance to regulate the 
Far Eastern situation. Whether or not this idea sprang from the fertile brain 
of Baron von Eckardstein is a matter of slight consequence. The important 
thing is that it received the warm support of Count Hayashi, the Japanese 
minister at London, who was one of the earliest and most persistent advocates 
of an alliance between Britain and Japan. Hayashi had been authorized by his 
government in mid-April to discuss the project with Lansdowne in an unofficial 
way. There had been some conversation about it in May, but Lansdowne, while 
he showed himself sympathetic, indicated that there would be difficulties when 
it came to the di.scussion of details. He stressed the fact that the agreement, if 
it were ever come to, would not need to be restricted to two powers, from which 
we may conclude that he envisaged the association of Germany. Very little is 
known of these pourparlers, which should probably be viewed as part of the 
Anglo-German conversations. Lansdowne was presumably holding back until 
he had some idea of what the Germans were prepared to do.^ 

The situation continued to be unsatisfactory. In June the Japanese cabinet of 
Marquis Ito was replaced by a ministry headed by Count Katsura. In Russian 
circles this change was regarded as a change for the worse, for Ito was looked 
upon as a man of compromise and peace, while Katsura was thought to be the 

^ The only important source is A. M. Pooley: The Secret Memotre of Count Tadasu Hayashi 
(New York, 1915), pp. 119-25; but sec also Eckardstein: Lebensertnnerungen, II, pp. 339, 342; 
Die Grosse XVII, nos. 5037, 5038, 
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leader of the war party. Waldersec, who vivsited Tokyo in June on his return to 
Europe, found the capital much exxited and noted the prevalence of a feeling 
that Japan was on the threshold of a great decision. The Japanese were con¬ 
vinced that once the Transsiberian Railway was completed it would be too late 
to stop Russia. They were confident that they could deal with Russia single- 
handed, but they were worried by Delcassc’s visit to St. Petersburg in April and 
feared that France would stand by Russia in a Far Eastern conflict. In any 
event, they were determined to reply with a declaration of war to any Russian 
attempt to acquire a footing in southern Korea.^ 

The Japanese were certainly mistaken when they feared that the Russian 
government was contemplating a forward move in the summer of 1901. It is 
perfectly true that the military men, fed by disparaging reports on the Japanese 
army, lost no sleep over the Japanese threat. The military attache at Tokyo 
reported that it would take many years, perhaps hundreds of years, before the 
army could accjuire the moral basis on which the organization of European 
armies was built up, and before it could stand on an equal footing with even 
the weakest European force. A strong cavalry regiment supplied with artillery, 
he thought, could win a decisive victory over this army if it acted reasonably 
promptly and energetically. An army of sucklings, was the verdict of General 
Ivanov after watching the Japanese forces. Not to be compared with any major 
European army, least of all with the Russian, reported General Jihnski.® 
Kuropatkin, who was sick of exaggerated accounts of Japanese prowess, 
accepted these reports at face value. In the summer of 1901 he was still pressing 
for the retention of northern Manchuria as far as the line of the Transman- 
churian Railway.'* But the diplomats did not share the optimism of the war 
office. Izvolski appreciated the danger from Japan to the full, and both Lams- 
dorff and Witte understood the necessity for the early evacuation of Manchuria. 
The occupation, wrote Witte in June and again in July, would amount to the 
creation, on Russia’s frontier, of a new province which would bring in nothing 
but would entail enormous expenditures, thus increasing the burden which 
already rested on the Russian people. The great task for Russia was to avoid 
war with Japan.'’ He therefore urged the resumption of negotiations for the 
withdrawal of the Russian forces. At the same time he approached the Japanese 
minister at St. Petersburg and suggested, unofficially, an arrangement regarding 

2 Die Grosse Polttif{, XVII, no. 5039; Waldersec: Dcnl{^ivurdigkjciten, III, pp. 153 If ; sec also 
Izvolski’s report of April 5, 1901, in the collection “ Nakanunic Russko-Iaponskoi Voiny ” {Krasnyt 
Ar\hiv, LXIII, 1934, pp. 3-54), pp 24-7; Documents Dtplomatiques Vran^ats, I, no. 310. 

^ Der Rucsisch-]apanische Krieg. Amtltche Darstcllung des Russischen Genetahtabs. Deutsche 
Ubersetzung von Freiherr von Tettau (Berlin, 1911-1912), I, pp 16^-6. The reports here quoted were 
all made in 1901. 

Kuropatkin: The Russian Army, etc., I, p. 163, Witte: lui Guerre avec le Japon, pp. 47-9; 
Romanov: Rosstia v lAanchzhurn, p 315; “Nakanunic Russko-Iaponskoi Voiny” (loc. cit.), pp. 
28-9, 32-5 

* Glinskii: Prolog Rtisslio-luponsl{ot Voiny, p. 174; Romanov, op. cit., pp. 312 fi.; “ Nakanunic 
Russko-Iaponskoi Voiny” (loc. cit.), pp. 29-35. 
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the crucial Korean problem. Russia, he said, would agree to a settlement making 
Korea a neutral area, but giving Japan the right to supply the Korean govern¬ 
ment with administrative and financial advisers as well as with a chief of police. 
In return Japan should officially recognize Russia’s preponderance in Man¬ 
churia.® 

Almost nothing is known of these Russian approaches to Japan. Neither 
can we say whether information of these moves reached the British government. 
All we do know is that about the middle of July rumors were put about in the 
British press that Russia and France were going to supply Japan with a much- 
needed loan. Eckardstein admits having worried the British government with 
warnings of a possible Russian-Japanese agreement and having inserted alarmist 
notices in the British press.^ On the other hand Hayashi confesses that at this 
time he advised his government to hin^^ to the British the possibility of an ar¬ 
rangement respecting Korea.® We are probably safe in assuming that these two 
gentlemen, both of them enthusiasts for an Anglo-Japanese alliance, made the 
most of the situation, for on July 15 Sir Claude MacDonald, the British minister 
to Japan, who was home on leave, told Hayashi that King Edward felt that an 
alliance was necessary and that Salisbury shared the feeling. The prime minister, 
he went on, realized that the matter would take time, and he rather feared that 
in the interval Japan and Russia might make up their differences. To this 
Hayashi replied: “ As you know, the feelings of Japan are not friendly to Russia, 
but are friendly to England. Of course sentiment should be subordinated to 
considerations of actual profit, and without doubt if Russia should see her way 
to make substantial concessions to Japan, then certainly our feelings of enmity 
to that country would disappear.” ® 

The ruse must have been completely successful, for on July 31 Lansdownc 
himself broached the subject in conversation with Hayashi. We have both 
Lansdowne’s and Hayashi’s account of what transpired. According to Lans- 
downe, Hayashi said that Japan had ‘‘ a strong sentimental dislike ” to the reten¬ 
tion of Manchuria by Russia, seeing that they themselves had once been expelled 
from it. “ But Japan’s real concern was Corea. Corea could not possibly stand 
alone, its people were far too unintelligent, and sooner or later it would have 
to be decided whether the Country was to fall to Russia or not. The Japanese 
Government could not possibly accept the former of these alternatives. They 
would certainly fight in order to prevent it, and it must be the object of their 
diplomacy to isolate Russia, with which Power, if it stood alone, they were pre¬ 
pared to deal.” To which Lansdowne replied that Korea was further from 
England than from Japan, but that, considering its geographical position, Eng¬ 
land could no more than Japan regard its fate with indifference. There was 
obviously much similarity between the Japanese and British policy; both de- 

• Die Grosse ?o\iU\, XVII, no. 5041, Eckardstcin’s report of a conversation with Hayashi 

July 26, 1901. ^ Eckardstein, op. cit., II, p. 370; Die Grosse ? 6 liti\, XVII, no. 5040. 

• Hayashi: Memoirs, p. 128. • Hayashi; Memoirs, pp. 126-9. 
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Sired the status quo. He, Lansdowne, would be ready to discuss the possibility of 
an understanding if Japan so desired.^® 

Hayashi’s report is much fuller. In his memoirs he states that Lansdowne 
declared: “ We think that the time has come to discuss seriously the question 
of making a permanent treaty with Japan.” This remark does not, however, 
appear in the original despatch to Tokyo, which reported only Lansdowne’s 
hope for the continuance of consideration of measures that might be taken to 
protect the interests of the two countries. It is clear, though, that Hayashi ex¬ 
plained that Japan wanted to keep Russia out of Manchuria because “ if Russia 
should one day occupy a part of Manchuria and extend her influence in those 
parts, then she would be able to absori) Korea, against which Japan would be 
obliged to protest. What Japan wants is to prevent Russia from coming into 
Manchuria, and if to do this she should be involved in war with Russia she 
wants to prevent a third party coming to the help of Russia.” 

The Japanese minister relates in his memoirs that the Tokyo government 
approved entirely of his statements to Lansdowne and asked him to get further 
details. From the official correspondence it appears, however, that the govern¬ 
ment was somewhat doubtful of British intentions, and noted that MacDonald 
had spoken more enthusiastically than Lansdowne. Hayashi was told to con¬ 
tinue his discussions with MacDonald, stressing the fact that Japanese policy 
aimed to block the expansion of any other power in Korea. If Russia went 
beyond existing treaties regarding Manchuria, the Japanese government would 
regard that as a threat to the independence of Korea. But at all events Hayashi 
was to continue to speak unofficially.^^ 

Lansdowne spoke once more to the Japanese minister before leaving for a 
protracted vacation in Ireland. Hayashi told him that he felt no doubt that his 
government would be glad to come to an understanding, and asked for the 
British terms. But the foreign secretary, who in this matter as in the case of the 
Anglo-German discussions was not as forward as he was reported to be, pointed 
out that the issue concerned Japan more than England and that it was therefore 
up to the Tokyo government to state its requirements. He suggested further 
that Hayashi secure definite instructions. The Japanese minister had to explain 
to his government that MacDonald would not return to London before sailing 
for Japan, and that Lansdowne, though his language was restrained, had actu¬ 
ally used the word alliance and had shown that he was really in accord with 
MacDonald. What party spoke first, he argued, was a matter of small import. 
In fact, he who took the initiative would probably have a certain advantage.^* 

Bnttsh Documents, II, no. 102. 
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Despite this auspicious beginning, nothing further was done for almost two 
months. Wc have no documents from either side which would explain the rea¬ 
sons for this delay, and wc are therefore obliged to fall back upon pure specula¬ 
tion. So far as Chinese affairs were concerned the outstanding development of 
these two months was the resumption of negotiations between Russia and China 
Discussion was opened at the request of Li Hung-chang, who evidently feared 
that the longer the Russians remained in Manchuria, the more expensive it 
would be to get them out. The Russians on their side accepted the invitation 
with pleasure, for they dreaded lest the other powers migh’^ bring greater pres¬ 
sure to bear as soon as the Boxer settlement had been arrived at. The St. Peters- 
burg government, indeed, proceeded with the greatest circumspection The draft 
submitted to Li provided that Manchuria should be turned over to China, and 
that the Russian troops should be withdrawn, mostly in 1902. The Chinese 
Eastern Railway was to be restored to its Chinese owners and China was to be 
allowed to keep troops in Manchuria. 

These terms were so mild and attractive that an agreement was practically 
reached by the end of October. But then the Russians showed their hand. Li was 
told that in addition to the convention for the evacuation of Manchuria China 
should sign a “private” agreement with the Russo-Chinese Bank, promising 
not to award railway or other concessions in M.inchuria to foreigners other 
than Russians. This agreement was to be signed before the Russians would ac¬ 
cept the Manchurian evacuation arrangements. Li was offered 300,000 rubles if 
he would go through with it. He objected vigorously, but ultimately intimated 
that he would sign the two agreements together. Then, at the crucial moment, 
on November 4, the aged Chinese statesman died and the whole negotiation had 
to be postponed.^* 

The question now arises: how much did the other powers, especially England 
and Japan, know of these negotiations, and did the Russian policy react in any 
way upon the discussion of the Anglo-Japanese alliance project.? The question 
is a hard one to answer. All we can conclude from the British material is that 
the London cabinet knew that the negotiations were going on and that it did 
what had been done in February and March — it enlisted the aid of the power¬ 
ful Yangtze viceroys to block any unfavorable settlement.^® All this was perfectly 
natural. What we should like to know is whether any conversations took place 
between London and St. Petersburg on this subject. If so, that fact would do 
much to explain the suspension of Anglo-Japanese negotiations during this 
period. 

From the contemporary material we may conclude with some assurance that 
the British government would have been glad at this time to come to an agree¬ 
ment with Russia. Quite apart from the Far Eastern situation there was much 

Glmskii, op. cit., pp. 177 Der Russtsch-Japamsche Krieg Arnthche Darstellung, I, pp. 
14-5; Romanov, op. cit., pp. 317 f^.; China No. 2 (1904) nos. 40, 41, 42. 
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uneasiness in London, and especially in Calcutta, occasioned by the striking 
growth of Russian influence in Persia. Sir Mortimer Durand had for years been 
pressing upon the foreign office the danger of a policy of laisser faire and the 
urgent need of fixing upon a definite course of action to prevent Muscovite in¬ 
fluence from controlling the whole country^® Lord Curzon, when he went out 
to India as viceroy, took up the cry and developed the ideas of Durand in a classic 
despatch reviewing the entire situation and recommending that an effort be 
made to come to an agreement with Russia based on the principle of the partition 
of Persia into a northern (Russian) and a southern (British) sphere. Curzon 
himself saw the objections to such an arrangement and was by no means op¬ 
timistic about its possibility. The London government, while it saw the advan¬ 
tages, feared that proposals made to Russia might be used at Teheran to dis¬ 
credit the English, and that therefore it would be better, for the time being, 
to do nothing.^^ 

In the meanwhile Russian activity was steadily increasing and Russian pre¬ 
tensions growing. In the years from 1899 to 1901 there were endless rumors of 
Russian plans to secure from the Persian government a lease of the town of 
Bunder Abbas and the near-by islands. Russian writers talked freely of building 
a railway from the Russian-Persian frontier to Teheran and thence to Bunder 
Abbas. In the spring of 1901 the St. Petersburg government established con¬ 
sulates at Bagdad, and at Bushire and Bunder Abbas on the Persian Gulf. A 
heavily subsidized merchant line was opened from Odessa to the Gulf Ports, 
while every now and then a splendid Russian cruiser would appear, give the 
natives an impressive display of searchlights and completely put to shame the 
couple of obsolete gunboats which represented the predominance of Britain. 
Needless to say, these developments caused no little excitement in England. By 
some it was thought that the French efforts to establish themselves in Muscat in 
1899 were directly connected with Russian aspirations. When, in the spring of 
1901, the Turks attempted to send a force to re-establish their authority over 
the Sheikh of Kuwait, it was suspected that the Russians had put them up to it 
m order to undermine the British position at that crucial point. The London 
government took a strong line, going so far as to threaten the Turks with 
bombardment if they refused to withdraw/® 

There is nothing of all this in Sir Percy Sykes: Sir Mortimer Durand (London, 1926), 
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The British representatives at Teheran felt quite helpless and useless in the 
face of the Russian advance. One declared that he felt like a jellyfish in a whirl¬ 
pool and another wrote home that he could do nothing but give virtuous advice 
to dissipated Persians.^® Curzon appealed once more, this time to Lansdowne, 
who had himself been viceroy in India. In a long letter of April 5, 1901 he de¬ 
clared that the situation had changed decidedly for the worse since 1899 and 
that British prestige and influence stood lower than they had in the previous 
twenty-five years. The Shah and the grand vizir were both disgusted with the 
British: 

“The Russian Bank at Teheran is rapidly cutting out the Imperial Bank. Rus¬ 
sian Consulates are being established in all parts of the country. The Persian 
Cossacks under Russian officers have been greatly raised in numbers. Their ad¬ 
vanced guard is already at Ispahan, and we shall presently see detachments at 
Shiraz, Mohammerah, and Bushire. We affect to have prohibited Persia from 
making railways in Southern Persia without our consent, but bodies of Russian 
engineers perambulate the entire country and push their surveys unhindered. We 
have large claims for damage done to British persons and interests in the South, 
but we are unable to obtain compensation. Meanwhile, subsidized Russian steam¬ 
ers are making their way into the Persian Gulf, and the artificial creation of trade 
will assuredly be followed by the still more artificial generation of political rights 
and claims.” 

Curzon urged that the government make up its mind as to how far Russian 
encroachment to the south should be permitted, and then resist any effort to go 
beyond that. “ We are at present drifting merrily towards another Port Arthur 
and a second Manchurian Convention,” he concluded.^® 

In the preceding chapter some attention was paid to the violently anti- 
German articles which began to appear in the English press in 1901. It will be 
recalled that the authors of these articles all recommended that England seek an 
agreement with Russia. As the months slipped by this campaign increased in 
intensity. “ Maintenance of an unfriendly attitude to Russia,” wrote one critic in 
June, “ is simply to play into the hands of Germany, a country which hates Eng¬ 
land with a fanatical hatred, and which is longing for the hour when she can 
strike at her with comparative safety.” Russophobism, declared Calchas, is 
“ a game in which England consistently paid forfeits and German diplomacy 
drew the stakes.” “ Democracy would never fight to keep Russia out of Con- 
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stantinople, were all controversies between the two Empires adjusted.’* Of these, 
he continued, Persia was the crucial one. The Russian press had made it clear 
that while there was no desire on Russia’s part to threaten India, the Russians 
simply had to gel down to the Persian Gulf. Well and good, said Calc has, let 
them. Let them have Bunder Abbas. The whole idea of a Russian invasion of 
India is a ridiculous bogey. Opposition to Russia’s establishing herself on the 
Gulf is out of date, now that the Germans have appeared as rivals of England in 
the Near East. “ Politically, once the second great outlet had been secured, all 
the dangerous energies of Russia would turn once more to the Near East.” India 
would thereby be relieved and England would no longer have to fear that Russia 
might join Germany and France in a naval coalition. 

Did the British government in any way share the views of this group, or did 
it make any efTort to follow up the suggestions advanced by it? There is some 
pretty conclusive evidence to show that it did, though we know next to nothing 
as to the details. It has already been pointed out in the preceding chapter that in 
April iQoi Lansdowne was ready to consider an agreement with Russia. On July 
26, 1901 Sir Edward Grey, speaking for the opposition, declared in the house of 
commons that an understanding with Russia was “ really vital to any satisfactory 
condition of affairs.” From this we may assume that there was agreement 
between the government and the opposition with respect to the desirability of 
an understanding with Russia. Another question is whether advances were ac¬ 
tually made. After the conclusion of the Anglo-Japancse Alliance, M. Gambon 
discussed the situation with Lansdowne and remarked that it was a pity that 
there was so much distrust between England and Russia. “ I replied,” wrote the 
foreign minister to the ambassador at Paris, “ that I quite agreed as to this, and 
that I had always desired to see the establishment of more cordial relations be¬ 
tween the two governments, I had, indeed, myself made overtures with this ob¬ 
ject, and endeavoured to bring about a better understanding as to our interests 
both in China and in Persia, but had not been successful.” According to Gam¬ 
bon’s report, Lansdowne said of the agreement with Japan: “ We would have 
been very glad to make other arrangements, but we always found the Russian 
door closed.” 

This conversation leaves no doubt that Russia was actually approached. 
When the advances were made, however, it is hard to say. In November 1901 
the Russian ambassador at London, M. de Staal, told his French colleague that 
Lansdowne had several times hinted at the possibility of an agreement respect¬ 
ing China. I suspect that the discussions must have taken place in August or 
thereabouts, for a letter written by Lord Salisbury on September 6 already re- 


22 Cakhas- “Russia and her Problem” {Fortnightly Ret/tew, June, 1901, pp. 1031-44; July, 
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fleets the disappointment of the London cabinet. This letter is worth quoting at 
some length, for it is very revealing: 

** I agree, and have long agreed, in the expediency of a closer friendship with 
Russia. . . . But the possibility of improving our relations is constantly growing 
more questionable. Other statesmen are acutely watching the Chess-Board of 
Europe: and they perfectly know that a real sympathy between Russia and Eng¬ 
land would place the other Great Powers in a very inferior position Therefore 
they will lose no opportunity of hindering such a consummation: and unfortu¬ 
nately they have too many opportunities of doing so, for ilv y can offer enlarge¬ 
ment of Russian territory on the Chinese, the Persian, and the Turkish frontier, 
and we cannot do so. Another insuperable dithciilty lies in the attitude of what 
is called public opinion here. The diplomacy of nations is now conducted quite 
as much in the letters of special correspor<lents as in the despatches of the Foreign 
Office. The result is that there is a raw state of irritation between the upper classes 
in the two countries, which makes any advar.vC on the part of either government 
quite impracticable If a letter could be made to give room for further reasons, 
my catalogue is far from being exhausted. I wish it were otherwise: but wishing 
is no good.” 

Though we know nothing specific about Anglo-Russian discussions in the 
autumn of 1901, we can easily see why an understanding was not effected. Al¬ 
though the discussion will take us beyond the resumption of Anglo-Japanese 
negotiations in mid-October, it will be well to dispose of the subject, the more so 
as It will serve as a useful background for what has to be said later. 

In November 1901 the National Review, chief exponent of the anti-German 
policy, published an important article on ‘‘ British Foreign Policy,” by A.B.C, 
The editor pointed out that it was written by a number of persons and represented 
a consensus of opinion. It was hoped that it would find a large audience on the 
Continent, its chief purpose being to disabuse Englishmen about Germany: 
“Germany may be regarded as our most formidable political rival, and 
eventually, enemy.”The article itself began with a long review of the naval 
situation and the need for a three-power standard. German naval policy 
would require England to have a strong North Sea fleet. But the German men¬ 
ace necessitated also an entire revision of British foreign policy. Germany had 
achieved greatness “ by trampling on her neighbours.” Her object now was “ to 
deprive us of our position on the ocean.” It would therefore be best for England 
and Russia to get together and put an end to German exploitation of their 
rivalry. Furthermore, England should stand by Japan and use her influence to 
effect a Russian-Japanese understanding on Manchuria and Korea. But the most 
important thing would be the Anglo-Russian entente, which might be based on 
the idea of a free hand in the Balkans in return for a free hand in Egypt; a com¬ 
mercial outlet on the Persian Gulf in return for a promise to observe the status 
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quo in that area; a Far Eastern settlement which would give Korea to lapan^ 
Manchuria and Mongolia to Russia, and the Yangtze Basin to England. Ger¬ 
many could then be given to understand that if she tried to disturb the peace her 
sea-borne food-supply would be cut off.^^ 

This article immediately caused a sensation. The Times, which received 
advanced copy, commented at length upon it and expressed general agreement, 
though it thought the authors were offering Russia too much for too little. 
The idea of an English-Russian-Japanese agreement struck it as splendid.^^ 
The Spectator, also, was warm in its approval, but went even further than 
A.B.C. Russia, it declared, should have as free a hand in Persia as England in 
Egypt. “ For a half-hearted agreement with Russia we feel no enthusiasm. . . . 
If we are to have an understanding, it must be on the boldest possible lines. . . . 
An understanding with Russia should approach very nearly, as far as we and 
Russia are concerned, a partition of Asia into ‘ spheres of influence.’” 

On the other hand the response from the Continent was not very encourag¬ 
ing. Some of the French papers exjiresscd their warm approval of an Anglo- 
Russian rapprochement, while the German press showed itself pretty sceptical. 
The main thing, of course, was the reaction in Russia, and that was disappoint¬ 
ing. The St. Petersburg newspapers replied in cool language, which provoked 
a reversal of feeling in London. The Times on November 16 published a letter 
from a correspondent protesting against concessions to Russia in the Persian 
Gulf. Such concessions would be a menace to India, in the opinion of the leading 
experts. Thereupon the Times remarked editorially that there was no evidence 
that Russia wanted an agreement on any terms which England could accept. 
Furthermore, no agreement could be made without the approval of the Indian 
government and there was no reason to suppose that Lord Curzon would con¬ 
sent to any diminution of British influence m south Persia or the Gulf. On No¬ 
vember 22 the Novoie Vremta asserted that the agreement was neither desirable 
nor valuable for Russia. Britain was no longer the great power she once had been, 
and her approaches to Russia were merely a demonstration of weakness.®^ 

The German ambassador watched the development of this debate with the 
utmost care. He learned that the A.B.C. article had been written by Mr. Maxse, 
the editor of the National Review, by Sir Rowland Blennerhassett and by 
M. Tatistchev, a Russian financial agent in London. It had been shown to the 
Russian ambassador, and also to Count Lamsdorff and Count Witte. Witte, 
it was said, favored an agreement with England, if only in the hope of raising 
a much-needed loan in London, but for the rest no enthusiasm was shown. 
Staal, the Russian ambassador at London, told his Austrian colleague that Rus¬ 
sia did not need England and would attain her objectives without an arrange- 
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mcnt with the English. The price Russia would ask for an alliance would be 
greater than England would be willing to pay.*^ 

The sum total of this first offensive, then, was that the Russians showed 
themselves cool and that in England itself objections were raised to a policy 
which would allow Russia to advance to the Persian Gulf. But this did not dis¬ 
courage the National Review. In the December number the editor returned to 
the attack: “ Great Britain has too long been the political satellite of Germany, 
who has treated her accordingly. This unnatural relationship has enabled the 
Berlin Government, on the one hand, to exploit Europe at the expense of Eng¬ 
land, and on the other England at the expense of Europe, by threatening each in 
turn with the hostility of the other.” Russia and France should see the wisdom 
of cultivating English friendship: “ If the Dual Alliance will only stand aside, 
the present juror Teutontcus will cause a complete revision of British foreign 
policy.” If they join in Anglophobia, they will simply drive England back into 
the arms of Germany. ” For although our public men are accused of pursuing 
Machiavellian policies abroad, they have ever since the d.iys of Bismarck shown 
themselves to be simple as little children in dealing with their German confreres, 
who in every transaction between the two countries succeed in taking something 
either without giving anything in return or else something which is not theirs 
to give.” 

The same number carried a second article by A.B.C., in which the writers 
claimed that their proposal had the support of some of the wisest Englishmen. 
They repeated, in general, the argument as at first advanced, stressing the fact 
that an Anglo-Russian agreement need not in any way conflict either with the 
Franco-Russian Alliance or with Anglo-Japanese friendship. “ What we demand 
of Russian and British statesmen is that they shall dismiss the honest broker 
in Berlin and have direct dealings with one another. Let not friendly relations 
be compromised by unfriendly intrigues; let not any unavoidable difficulties 
bear the additional burden of a heavy German commission.” 

This time Calchas came to the rescue. In a strong article m the Fortnightly 
Review he recalled all his past efforts for an agreement with Russia and then 
complained that the trouble with A.B.C. was that they did not go far enough. 
A mere commercial port on the Persian Gulf would do Russia little good. She 
would not want a port she could not fortify. She ought to be given a free hand 
without reservation in Persia and on the Gtilf.®”^ The Spectator in turn approved 
entirely the stand taken by Calchas. It was perfectly clear, said this weekly, 
that England could not block both Russia and Germany in the Persian Gulf. 
The Germans certainly would not help to stop the Russians. They might, in fact, 
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join the Russians against the Lnglish. It would therefore be much better to give 
the Russians their port, which would not be a menace to England as long as she 
retained the command of the sea.®® 

These suggestions were debated on and off throughout December and Janu¬ 
ary by the Russian press, which showed itself not over-enthusiastic and came to 
the general conclusion that in any event Russia must have a port on the Gulf. 
This was a sine qua non for an understanding.®*^ But it was exactly this conces¬ 
sion that even British opinion balked at. In the National Review itself an 
anonymous writer, who was described by the editor as a “ distinguished con¬ 
tributor ” with wide experience of foreign affairs, while expatiating on the fact 
that the German nation was “ saturated with hatred ” for England, and while 
urging an entente with Russia, nevertheless questioned the advisability of let¬ 
ting Russia have a port which might become another Port Arthur.®^ So well- 
known a writer as A. R. Colquhoun took the same line,®® while the Quarterly 
Review, in an excellent survey of the whole problem, also warned against the 
repetition of the Kiao-chow or Port Arthur policy in the Persian Gulf: “ Pos¬ 
sibly enlightened Russian statesmen and generals have no design of invading 
India; but deep down in the sub-conscious aspirations of the Russian people lies 
the Tartar impulse of rolling down upon the prizes of Asia.” Let England by 
all means seek an agreement with Russia, but not by merely asking what Russia 
wants. Let England say what she intends to keep. She must remain su[)rcme not 
only in the Gulf, but in the whole zone of mountains which lie between the sea 
and the salt desert.®® 

It seems likely that some tentative advances were made to Russia in Decem¬ 
ber by Sir Arthur Hardinge, the British minister at Teheran, who was strongly 
in favor of the policy put forward by the National Review. The offers were 
probably very modest, and if made, were rejected.'^® At all events the British 
government had made up its mind to a policy by January 6, when instructions 
were sent to Hardinge: England had no designs on the independence and in¬ 
tegrity of Persia; she recognized the superior interest of Russia in northern Per¬ 
sia; she had no objection to a Russian commercial outlet on the Gulf, but she 
“ could not consent to the acquisition by Russia of a military or naval station in 
the Persian Gulf, for the reason that such a station must be regarded as a dial 
lenge to Great Britain and a menace to her Indian Empire ”; nor could she agree 
to Russia’s having any preferential political or commercial privileges in southern 
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or southeastern Persia; if necessary she would take “such measures as might 
appear . . . best calculated to protect the interest so endangered, even though in 
the adoption of such measures it might no longer be possible to make the integ¬ 
rity and independence of Persia their first object as hitherto.” 

Much the same statement of policy was made publicly in the House on 
January 22. At that time Joseph Walton, Sir Henry Norman and Sir Edward 
Grey all spoke warmly in favor of a far-reaching agreement with Russia extend¬ 
ing over all Asia. Lord Cranborne, the undersecretary for foreign affairs, there¬ 
upon replied that the government desired friendly relations, but that “ these 
friendly relations are not to be sought at the cost of any of the rights which by 
treaty we possess. Whether to Russia or to any other country, it does not become 
us and it is not our interest to go cap in hand for an understanding.” England, 
he concluded, could not abandon her rights in Persia and on the Gulf.'** 

While the question of an Anglo-Russian accord was a live subject of discussion 
in England, the members of the Japanese government were also wrestling with 
the problem of policy. Before the Hayashi-Lansdowne conversations weie ap¬ 
proved in August, there appears to have been a conference held at the villa of 
Count Katsura, the prime minister. At this meeting were present Prince Ito, 
Marquis Yamagata, Count Inouye and Count Matsukata Those present, in¬ 
cluding Prince Ito, agreed in principle to an alliance with England, and 
therefore approved Hayashi’s conversations with Lansdowne. But even then Ito, 
the most authoritative of Japanese statesmen, seems to have had little hope that 
the alliance would be concluded. It was so contrary to Britain’s policy of isolation 
that it seemed unlikely that much would come of it. At the suggestion of his 
friend, Count Inouye, he therefore proposed that an effort be made to reach an 
agreement with Russia regarding Korea. The two countries, he argued, could 
not go on looking at each other with “ cross eyes.” If an agreement were too 
long postponed, war would result inevitably. Katsura and the others apparently 
assented to this viewpoint in a general way.^^* 

Ito, who was out of office at the time, was olanning to take a trip to America 
10 recover his health. Inouye and Yamagata urged him to take this opportunity 
of going on to Europe, visiting St. Petersburg and attempting to come to some 
arrangement with Russia. There seems to have been another conference on 
September ii, at which Katsura also requested that the eminent statesman go on 
to Russia. Later on the friends of Ito claimed that Katsura was set on an alliance 
with England and that he spoke as he did only for politeness’ sake. Kurino, who 
was to go to St. Petersburg as the new minister, and who was to assist in work- 
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ing out an agreement, complained later that Katsura regarded Ito as something 
of an eyesore, because of his great influence with the Emperor. He urged him to 
take a long trip in order to get rid of him for the time being.*^ 

At any rate the Japanese government was preparing a hard bed for itself. 
Hardly had Ito left for America than Count Komura was appointed foreign 
minister and negotiations with England were resumed on the initiative of the 
Japanese. On October 8 Hayashi was given authorization to discuss the matter 
with Lansdowne. The two statesmen opened the subject on October 16, 
Hayashi going once more over the familiar ground. He stated that his govern¬ 
ment was above all interested in Korea and that it was a matter of life and death 
for Japan to keep Russia out of Korea. Manchuria was of importance chiefly 
because of the fact that it might become a base for encroachments on Korea. In 
China, Japan stood for the principles of integrity and independence, as well as of 
the Open Door. The alliance desired would assure cither Japan or England of 
the support of her ally in the event of having to go to war with more than one 
power in defense of her interests in the Far East. 

So far the reports of Hayashi and Lansdowne agree. But there are some 
rather significant discrepancies, which almost suggest that Hayashi, like his 
friend Eckardstein, did not always report with complete accuracy. Lord Lans- 
downc stated in his report that Hayashi suggested that the understanding 
** should be made to extend even to the action of the two Powers in regard to 
Siam,” This idea was to cause some trouble later. Hayashi says nothing of the 
suggestion in his report to his government. Even more serious is another dis¬ 
crepancy. Hayashi had, since the spring of 1901, favored the idea of including 
Germany in the agreement. Lansdowne noted that at the very outset of the 
conversation of October 16 the Japanese minister asked whether Germany should 
be made a party to the understanding, which, he thought, would “ look much 
more formidable ” if Germany were included. Hayashi reported that he brought 
up this matter not at the outset, but just before his departure. He explains in 
his memoirs that he asked about Germany because he was uncertain about the 
relationship between England and Germany and desired, as instructed by his 
government, ” to find out whether or not there was a definite arrangement be¬ 
tween England and Germany that the latter country would have to be invited 
to join in the treaty.” Lansdowne’s account seems more trustworthy, because it 
fits in better with what went before. In any case the reports on both sides agree 
with respect to his reply. He said that Anglo-German relations were friendly 
and intimate, but that Germany’s interests in the Far East were smaller than the 
Ikitish and Japanese and that it would be better to come to an agreement d deux 
before considering whether Germany should be invited to join. 

There is one more point of difference, which is of some importance in con¬ 
nexion with what followed. Hayashi says nothing of the remark of Lansdowne 

** Hayashi, op. cit, pp 140-6, the .icsounts of Kurino (Hiratsuka, op ut., pp 349-54) auid 
of IshiL (op. cit., pp. 52-60) support Ito’s own account to Hayashi. 
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that he presumed “ that the two Powers would, in the event of such an under¬ 
standing being arrived at, agree that neither should, without consulting the 
other, make separate arrangements, or come to separate understandings with 
another Power as to Chinese or Corean affairs.” Hayashi should certainly have 
reported this to the home government, the more so as he must have known from 
personal experience that there was an influential group in Tokyo that for years 
had favored an agreement with Russia.^® 

Matters now moved more quickly. The Japanese government approved of 
Hayashi’s formulation of the case, and Komura showed real anxiety to get along 
with the business. On November 6 Lansdowne handed the Japanese minister a 
draft treaty based upon their previous conversations. He pointed out that this 
had been submitted to the cabinet, and that the only point that had been raised 
in connexion with it was the extent of the projected treaty. Some members felt 
that “ what after all was of importance to both Great Britain and Japan was that 
neither of them should be overwhelmed by a combination of foreign powers. 
The disappearance of Great Britain as a sea Power in the Far East would be a 
calamity to Japan, and it would make no matter to her whether such a calamity 
were to be brought about by a quarrel originating in the Far East or by com¬ 
plications in some other part of the World.” Hayashi recognized the force of the 
argument and recommended to his government that the agreement be extended 
to include India. At the same time he tried hard to get the first clause of the draft 
rc-written. In Lansdowne’s draft this clause spoke of the two powers being 
interested “ in preventing the absorption of Corea by any Foreign Power.” 
Hayashi therefore urged the need for some statement by which Britain should 
recognize Japan’s paramount interests in Korea, and should give an assurance 
that Great Britain would not interfere with Japan in any action she might feel 
called upon to take to protect her interests in the peninsula.*® 

Before any decision was come to by either side with respect to these details, 
Hayashi received a telegram on November 13 instructing him to wait for final 
instructions; “You are now advised to go immediately to Paris, or wherever 
Prince Ito may be staying, to show him all the cablegrams pertaining to the 
present question, and to make an effort to obtain his endorsement of the essen¬ 
tials of the British draft.” 

Before the eminent Japanese statesman arrived in Paris, careful preparation 
was made. Delcasse had for some time been watching the Far Eastern situation 
with some uneasiness, and was evidently more than a little worried by the evi¬ 
dences of English-German-Japanese collaboration in the spring of 1901. In April 
he paid another visit to St. Petersburg. We know nothing of the conversations 

The conversation is reported by Lansdowne in British Documents, II, no. 105; by Hayashi to 
Komura, October 16 (Hiratsuka, op. cit, appendix, pp. 12-3); see also Hayashi: Memoirs, pp. 1^3-6. 

British Documents, TI, nos 107-10; Hayashi- Memoin, pp 137-q. Newton: Lord iMns- 
downe, p. 222; Hiratsuka, op. cit., appendix, pp. 13--4 (Komura to Hayashi, October 19; Hayashi to 
Komura, November 6, Hayashi to Komura, November 7, 1901). 

Hiratsuka, op cit, appendix, pp. 14-5; Hayashi: Memoirs, p. 139. 
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that went on there, but there are some indications that the main subject of dis¬ 
cussion was the course of action to be followed in the event of war with England 
or with England supported by the Triple Alliance. The French general staff had 
worked out certain arrangements for such an eventuality and these dispositions 
were approved by the I'sar and by the French foreign office in May 1901. It 
appears, from these plans, that the French decided to concentrate their main 
naval strength in the Mediterranean, leaving in the Channel only second-class 
ihips and coast-guard craft. The threat of an invasion of England was to be kept 
alive in order to force the British to keep part of their fleet in the north. The 
Russian plans evidently called for a defensive in the Baltic. Eight battleships 
were to be kept ready in the Black Sea and three more in the Mediterranean. The 
pbn of holding an army corps in readiness to proceed to the Bosporus was main¬ 
tained. But the Russians hoped to build up their Far Eastern force till it num¬ 
bered sixteen battleships. The idea was that Russia should relieve France of the 
need of keeping a large squadron in the Far East and should be prepared to aid 
France in the Mediterranean by sending the Black Sea fleet through the Darda¬ 
nelles to help the French against the British.'*® 

These arrangements throw a bright light on the tension between England on 
the one hand and France and Russia on the other. Dclcasse evidently felt the 
need of further Russian promises. In return for them he did his best to aid the 
Russians in the Far East and to prevent the outbreak of hostilities between Rus¬ 
sia and Japan. We must apply ourselves to the job of avoiding a clash between 
Russia and Japan as long as possible/’ he wrote in July; “ we must prevent Eng¬ 
land from finding in Japan the soldier she needs in the Far East.” What he 
hoped for was an agreement between Russia, Japan and France.®^ It was known 
in Paris that Ito was favorable to an understanding, and it was hoped that the 
Japanese need of money would pave the way to an agreement through a loan. 
Russia, reported the charge d’affaires at St. Petersburg, would probably never 
give up Korea entirely, but she needed a few more years for preparation and 
hoped that Ito would come to arrange a compromise. Delcasse undertook to open 
the discussions with Ito. The Russian foreign office gave him a memorandum 
stating that Russia did not envisage the annexation of Korea or any exceptional 
position for herself. The Russian government recognized the commercial and 
industrial expansion of Japan in Korea as natural, but could not admit that 
Korea should be made a strategic centre to the detriment of Russian interests. 
Russia would not annex Manchuria, but would evacuate the country as soon as 
she had adequate guarantees.*^ 

Ito had several interviews with Delcasse during his stay in Paris. Both sides 


** Documents Dtplornattques Franfcus, III, annexes, pp. 601 ff., nos. I, 11 . 

*• Documents Dtplornattques Franfats, I, no. 310, 

Combaricu: Sept Ans a Vtlysee, pp. 144 ff., reporting a statennent by Loubet. 

Documents Dtplornattques Franfats, I, nos. 399, 435, 447, 500; ** Nakanuoie Russko- 
Taponsko) Vomy” (Krasnyt Arkjttv, LXlil, 1934, pp. 3-54), pp. 41—3. 
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agreed that there was no question of conflict of interests between them, and that 
between Russia and Japan the only crucial issue was Korea. Ito expressed the 
hope that an arrangement would be made and promised to appeal to French 
mediation if necessary.®* The great difficulty was that Ito said nothing about 
a loan, so that the French foreign minister more or less lost the wind he needed 
for his sails. 

On November 14 Hayashi reached Paris from London, bringing with him the 
Lansdownc draft. Ito was completely surprised to find that the negotiations with 
England had progressed so far. He told Hayashi how he had been asked to visit 
Russia and seek an agreement. He was entirely at a loss as to what to do, and 
apparently thought for a moment of returning to Japan. In the end he decided 
that it would be best to go on to Russia, where he was expected. In the meanwhile 
he cabled to Katsura that he bad no objection to the general idea of the alliance 
with England, though he thought the question of inviting Germany ought to be 
settled before it was too late, that the government ought to decide whether the 
agreement should be limited to Chinn proper or extended to the whole of the 
Chinese Empire, and that the clause relating to Korea should be broadened 
in Japan’s interest. He urged the government to postpone action on the British 
draft until he could see what was to be done with the Russians. He and Hayashi 
agreed to keep each other informed. Hayashi was to temporize in London until 
he heard the outcome of Ito’s Russian mission. Ito on the other hand was to 
confine his conversation in the Russian capital to “ harmless gossiping.”®* 

Passing through Berlin on his way to Russia, Ito received cables from his gov¬ 
ernment pointing out that the negotiations with England were so far advanced 
that Japan could not step back without impugning her honor. Ito was urged to 
go to St. Petersburg as quickly as possible, but to restrict himself to “ harmless 
gossiping ” as suggested by Hayashi.®® In the meanwhile Hayashi returned to 
London on November 19. Lansdownc and Bertie, who harbored strong sus¬ 
picions about Ito’s peregrinations, used pretty plain language in speaking to 
Hayashi about the delay, and all the minister could do was to make excuses. 
The British government was assured that Ito’s visit to Russia was unofficial and 
that he had no power to negotiate. But the British government was obviously 
unimpressed with the excuses. Hayashi was warned against the danger of an 
agreement with Russia.®® 

Under the circumstances the Japanese government simply could not wait. On 
November 30 Hayashi was able to submit the proposed amendments to the 

Hirat!>uka, op cit, appentlix, pp. 3-9 (Katsura to Ito, November ii; November 12; Ito’s 
notes on conversations with Delcassc and Loubei on November 13, 14, 1901); Documents Dtplo” 
matiques Frartfois, I, no. 527; “ Nakanunie Russko-Iaponskoi Voiny ” (loc. cit.), pp. 53-4. 

Hiratsuka, op. cit., appendix, pp. 15-6 (Ito to Katsura, November 15; Ito to Hayashi, No¬ 
vember 24; Katsura to Ito, November 22; Ito to Katsura, November 26; Katsura to Ito, November 
27, 1901); Hayashi: Memoirs, pp. 142 ff, which appear to be absolutely reliable 

** See preceding footnote. 

^ Hayashi: Memoirs, pp. 149-50; British Document, II, nos. 112 -3; Hiratsuka, op. cit. tp 
pendix, pp, 15-6 (Hayashi to Komura, November 23, 1901). 
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draft which the British had had ready on November 6. But the minister at 
London was at the same time instructed to send a special messenger to St. 
Petersburg to submit these amendments to Ito for approval. Why the amend¬ 
ments could not have been sent directly from Tokyo to St. PetersSburg is 
not clear. It seems that the Japanese government was still trying to gain 
time 

M. Matsui, who was sent from London, did not arrive at St. Petersburg until 
December 3, not long before Ito was to depart. Much had happened in the 
interval. The Japanese statesman had arrived on November 25 and had been 
given a splendid reception. The Tsar decorated him with a very high Russian 
order, and Count Lamsdorff gave a dinner in his honor at which Witte, Kuro- 
patkin, Pobiedonostsev and other high officials were present.*^ Yet Ito was in 
St. Petersburg for a full week before he began his conversations with Lamsdorf? 
and Witte. During this time several cables passed between him and his friend 
Count Inouye in Tokyo. Inoiiye wrote that he could not understand England’s 
intentions, in view of her traditional attachment to the principle of isolation. 
Was she not trying to use Japan for selfish ends^ It was clear that Germany 
would not join the alliance. Would not the conclusion of the treaty with Eng¬ 
land induce Russia, France and Germany to re-form the Triplice of 1895.^ 
Inouye thought it would be wise to sound out the Russian government with 
regard to Korea before going on with the negotiations at London. 

To this cable Ito replied approvingly. Contrary to original plans he had been 
instructed not to touch on the question of an agreement with Russia, but it 
seemed to him that Russia desired an agreement and in his opinion it would 
be wise to find out how far she would go. He asked that the matter be referred 
to the premier and that a reply be sent to him at once. Apparently no direct 
reply was ever received.®* 

Ito evidently decided to proceed on his own responsibility. The Russian press 
spoke very warmly in favor of an accord, not to say an alliance.®^ We know 
further that both Lamsdorff and Witte were eager to reach some sort of under¬ 
standing. They had been warned by Izvolski from Tokyo that it would be their 
last chance and they understood quite well that a breakdown in the negotia¬ 
tions might have grave consequences. Relations with Japan must be cleared up, 
wrote Witte on November 28. A war might be successful, but it would be very 
expensive and might prove disastrous for the government. “ It may be advisable 
to give up Korea altogether. . . . Between the two evils, an armed conflict with 
Japan and the complete cession of Korea, I would unhesitatingly choose the 

Hayashi; Memoirs, pp. 153-6; Hiratsuka, op cit., appendix, pp. 28-9 (Katsura to Ito, by 
way of London; Komura to Hayashi, November 30, 1901). 

London Times, November 26, 30, 1901. 

Hiratsuka, op. cit., appendix, pp. 18-9 (Inouye to Ito, received November 28; Ito to 
Inouye, November 28; Ito to Inouye, November 30). 

®® London Times, December 3 (St Petersburg, December i); December 5 (St. Petersburg, 
December 2). 
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.second.” Witte does not quote in his memoirs the rest of the letter, in which 
he argued that Japan would be much enfeebled by the expenditures she would 
make in Korea and that she would be much more susceptible to Russian pres¬ 
sure, especially when the Transsiberian Railroad should have been completed. 
All of which would make it easier for Russia to take [)osscssioii of Korea later, 
if circumstances required.®^ 

In other words, Witte was simply searching for a modus vivendi until Rus¬ 
sian preparations were complete.®^ But LamsdorB was not willing to go so far 
as that. He would give Japan a free hand in Korea in the economic sense, but 
he refused to renounce all Russian interest in the peninsula. All this came out 
when the foreign minister had his first extended talk with Ito on December 2. 
The Japanese statesman pointed out that he had no official mission and was 
therefore ready to speak frankly. Korea, he said, was a matter of life and death 
for Japan. The country was still undeveloped and the government unable to 
maintain order or protect foreign rights. It was therefore necessary that Korea 
have advice and assistance. But if both Russia and Japan gave this advice and 
as.sistance, the result would probably be a clash between them. To which Lams- 
dorfi replied that an agreement between Russia and Japan in advance would 
obviate any conflict. Just what did Ito mean by “assistance” .i’ The Japanese 
statesman admitted that he had in mind military assistance to quell disorders. 

The admission led LamsdorfI to say that Russia had no designs on Korea, 
but that she could not allow the country to be used by any other power for 
military purposes. How could Japan guarantee that troops sent to restore order 
would not be used for other purposes^ Ito suggested a promise, but this seemed 
inadequate. LamsdorfI proposed instead that Russia be given a small section on 
the southern coast of Korea, leaving the rest to Japan. Ito objected that the 
southern part of the country was the most important for Japan, but the Russian 
minister argued that the apprehension which would be felt in Japan at the 
presence of the Russians in a small part of southern Korea would be as nothing 
compared to the apprehension of the Russians in having the Japanese control 
the whole of Korea. Ito refused to accept this viewpoint and suggested that if 
Russia were willing to give the Japanese people a sen.se of security by leaving 
them Korea, Russia might do as she liked in China without needing to fear 
Japanese intervention. The conversation ended with Lamsdortrs reejuest that 
Ito put on paper what his ideas were with regard to Korea.®® 

On the following day Ito had an even franker discussion with Witte. The 

Witte: Memoirs, p. 117; Documents Diplomatiques Franqais, I, no. 545, see also the accurate 
account in Prince G. Trubetzkoi: Rttssland als Grossmacht (Stuttgart, 1913), p. 69. 

The letter in full as printed by Ghnskii, op cit, pp 187 ff ; Romanov, op. cu , p. 338. 

The same thing comes out in the remarks of the Tsar to Prince Henry of Prussia early 
in November {Die Grosse Politif{, XVIII, no 5399)* 

Hiratsuka, op. cit., appendix, pp. 19-23 (Ito’s own memorandum). The Russian accounts 
tally exactly with Ito’s (Trubetzkoi, op. cit., pp. 68-9; Glinskii, op. cit., pp 187-9; Romanov, op. 
cit., pp. 333 ff.; Documents Diplomatiques Franfots, I, no. 548). 
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finance minister admitted that it was Japan, not Russia, that had a vital interest 
in Korea, but he insisted that Russia had to think of the protection of her rail¬ 
way interests in the Far East, which represented an investment of three hundred 
million rubles. Ito then went over his arguments as he had expounded them to 
Lamsdorff: Japan would be willing to agree to a guarantee of Korean independ¬ 
ence and a guarantee that she would construct no fortifications on the coasts 
that might menace Russian communications by sea between Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok. Witte declared himself completely satisfied: “ If you can guarantee 
these things, you can do what you like in Korea.”®* 

On December 4 Ito had a second discussion with Lamsdorff, which was to 
be the last. He brought with him an itemized plan setting forth the Japanese 
desire for a free hand in Korea commercially, industrially, politically and mili¬ 
tarily, and offering a guarantee that the country should not be used for military 
purposes against Russia. But Lamsdorff thought this too one-sided. What con¬ 
cession would Japan make to Russia.? Would she give Russia a free hand in 
China? This, again, was too much for Ito, who maintained that all he had sug¬ 
gested was that if Russia squared Japan with regard to Korea, she would be able 
to take a decided stand in Chinese affairs without having to reckon with 
Japanese hostility. Lamsdorff then suggested a free hand in northern China, by 
which he said he meant the sections adjoining the Russian frontier. This Ito 
was willing to accept, at least tentatively. It was agreed that the Russians should 
set down their ideas, and that negotiations should be continued with Ito in 
Berlin or Paris, or directly with Tokyo, provided there was a reasonable basis 
for agreement.®® 

The Prince left St. Petersburg the same night, evidently very well satisfied. 
M. Matsui, the emissary from London, came just before he departed, bringing 
the news that the Japanese government felt committed to the negotiation with 
England, and bringing also the modified Japanese draft for the alliance. Matsui 
followed the Prince to Berlin, and there heard from Ito his objections, general 
and special, to the projected alliance. 

In both the British dratt, and also in the Japanese amendments to it, there arc 
words to the effect that the absorption of Korea by a foreign country .^hall be 
prevented But in Korea only Japan and Russia have interests of any importance. 
England has no interests there. In regard to Korea the proper thing to do is to 
make a convention with Russia, and settle the problem of that country. Even if 
wc make an alliance with England it is not certain that we shall reap much benefit 
from it. Besides this, according to the draft, England will attain the same position 
in Korea as Japan has already. It really means giving to England a position in 
that country which she has not now got. From this point of view I consider that 

Hiratsuka, op. cit., appendix, pp. 23-7. There appears to be no Russian record ot this 
conversation. 

Hiratsuka, op, cit, appendix, pp. 28-31, giving the full text of Ito’s draft; this is given 
also in Lamsdorff’s report to Nicholas II, December 5, 1901, 10 “ Nakanunie Russko-Iaponskoi 
Vomy ’’ (loc. cit.), p. 44-6. 
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the proposal is unreasonable. Again, even if we have another country joining in 
the alliance, as Germany, we shall only be giving to that country the same as we 
are giving to England. That country also will obtain a new position in Korea 
which she had not got before. Consequently the proposed instrument would be 
doubly bad. The Japanese Government certainly ought to make some proper 
amendments with regard to all that touches Korea. . . . We ought also to study 
carefully the whole question of the international relations between the European 
nations. Count Inouye*s telegram shows that whilst all the members of the Cabi¬ 
net have agreed, he himself has not hastily thrown himself on the side of the 
proposed alliance. According to his opinion, it is difficult to understand why 
England has broken her record in foreign politics and has decided to enter into 
an alliance with us; secondly, the mere fact that England has adopted this atti¬ 
tude shows that she is in dire need, and she therefore wants to use us in order 
to make us bear some of her burdens; thirdly, Germany in Count Inouye’s view 
may not enter the alliance. It is for these reasons that the Count has telegraphed 
me to reconsider the relations between the European Powers and only then to 
form my opinions. . . . 

“ Now what we ought to pay special attention to in connexion with this prob' 
lem IS, in my opinion, the attitude of Russia. I think that all negotiations for an 
Anglo-Japanesc Alliance ought to be suspended until we are quite sure that it is 
hopeless to attempt to conclude a convention with Russia. I am convinced from 
what I have seen and heard in the Russian capital that the attitude of that coun¬ 
try is at least rather conciliatory towards Japan, and it appears to me that she is 
sincerely desirous of co-operating with us to settle the Korean question. ... As 
the result of my informal negotiations in St. Petersburg we are in a position to 
commence formal negotiations with the Russian Government through the Japa¬ 
nese Minister at St. Petersburg, and this we can now do at any time. That is the 
situation in regard to Russia at this moment, and in my opinion the prospects of 
our being able to make a satisfactory convention with Russia are very favour¬ 
able.” 

At the same time Ito telegraphed to Katsura reporting his success and ad¬ 
vising strongly that the effort be made to come to an agreement. A convention 
with Russia would not be possible after the conclusion of the alliance with Eng¬ 
land. The Japanese draft of the alliance with England was open to various ob¬ 
jections, which Ito communicated to his government. But before his comments 
could reach Japan, the Elder Statesmen, in a council before the throne, had 
decided unanimously on December 7 to go on with the alliance and to drop all 
further negotiations with Russia. Count Inouye seems to have held out against 
this course until the Emperor had documents brought out to show that Ito, 
while still premier, favored an alliance with England. Inouye explained in a 
telegram to Ito that the discovery that Japan had made the first advances to 
England ha d induced him to vote with the others.®^ 

** Hayashr Memoirs, pp, 157—62. 

Hayashi: Memoirs, p. 165; Hiratsuka, op cit, appendix, pp. 34-6 (Inouye to Ito, received 
December 5; Ito to Katsura, December 6; Ito to Inouye, December 6; Hayashi to Ito, December 
B; Inouye to Ito, n.d.); also the account m the Memoirs of Ktkupro Ishtt, pp 52-60. 
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The die was cast. The Japanese cabinet did not even allow itself to be influ¬ 
enced by Ito’s objections to the draft. It simply felt that further delay would lose 
Japan the sympathies of England as well as of Russia. On December 10 Hayashi 
was instructed to go on with the negotiations.®® But before turning to this sub¬ 
ject a few words must be said about the end of the discussions with Russia. On 
December 17 Ito received, through the Russian embassy in Berlin, Lamsdorff’s 
draft of an agreement. The foreign minister had set down his objections to the 
Ito draft on the very day following his last talk with his Japanese guest. But 
Kuropatkin had insisted on some stiffening of the Russian terms. He demanded 
that Japan alone assume the obligation not to make any preparations in Korea 
for operations against Russia or any other dispositions which might interfere 
with the freedom of the Korean Straits. Lamsdorff refused to accept these 
emendations and was evidently supported by the Tsar, but Kuropatkin suc¬ 
ceeded in having a provision written into the Russian proposals permitting 
Japan to introduce her troops into Korea only after previous agreement with 
Russia. Just as Lamsdorff was about to despatch the Russian draft to Ito, the 
minister of marine came forward with a blanket condemnation of the whole 
thing, but Lamsdorff managed to have the objections of the naval authorities 
overruled. The Russian proposals went off pretty much in the form worked out 
by Lamsdorff, with the one significant modification by Kuropatkin, mentioned 
above.®® 

To clarify the situation it will be well to put the Russian proposals in juxta¬ 
position to the draft submitted by Ito. 

Japanese Draft Russian Draft 

1. Mutual guarantee of the independ- I, Same, 
cncc of Korea 

2. Mutual obligation not to make use 2. Mutual obligation (or Japan prom- 

of any part of Korean territory for iscs) . . . 

strategic purposes. 

3. Mutual obligation not to make, on 3. Mutual obligation (or Japan prom- 

Korean coasts, any military prepara- iscs) . • • 

lions menacing the free passage of the 
Korean Straits. 

4. Recognition by Russia of Japan’s 4. Recognition by Russia of Japan’s 

freedom of action in Korea in political, freedom of action in Korea in indus- 

industrial and commercial respects, as trial and commercial respects, as well 

well as exclusive right of Japan to come as preferential right of Japan to come, 

Hayashi: Memoirs, pp 165-7; Hiratsuka, op. cit., appendix, pp. 36-9 (Ito to Inouyc, De¬ 
cember 10; Hayashi to Ito, December 12; Ito to Katsura, December 12; Katsura to Ito, December 13). 

'* Nakanunic Russlco-Iaponskoi Vomy ” (loc. cit.), pp 48-5^ (Lamsdorff to Nicholas 
II, December 13; Kuropatkin to Lamsdorff, December 10; Lamsdorff to Nicholas II, December 

14. 1901). 
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Japanese Draft Russian Draft 


to Korea's assistance with advice and 
action directed to helping her fulfill 
the obligations incurred by every well- 
ordered government, including mili¬ 
tary assistance in so far as necessary for 
suppressing revolts and every kind of 
disorder likely to endanger the peaceful 
relations between Japan and Korea. 

5 * 


i. 


7. The present agreement replaces all 
the previous agreements. 


in agreement with Russia, but alone, 
to Korea’s assistance with advice di¬ 
rected to helping her fulfill the obliga¬ 
tions incurred by every well-ordered 
government, including military assist¬ 
ance in so far as it may prove necessary 
for suppressing revolts and every kind 
of disorder likely to endanger the peace¬ 
ful relations between Japan and Korea. 

5. In the case provided for in the pre¬ 
ceding article, Japan promises to send 
to Korea only the number of troops 
absolutely necessary, and to recall her 
troops as soon as rheir purpose has been 
fulfilled. It is agreed, at the same time, 
that Japanese troops shall never cross 
the boundary of a district to be defined 
exactly in the future and situated along 
and close to the Russian border. 

6. On her part Japan recognizes Rus¬ 
sia’s preferential rights in the districts 
of the Chinese Empire adjacent to the 
Russian border, and promises m no 
way to hinder Russia’s liberty of action 
in these districts. 

7. The present agreement replaces pre¬ 
vious agreements.’® 


It will be seen at a glance that the Russians accepted the Japanese demands 
with respect to Korea with only minor qualifications: Japan was to send troops 
to Korea only after consultation with Russia, and to withdraw them as soon as 
possible. In return Russia was to be left a free hand in Manchuria and the other 
regions bordering on the Siberian frontier. Ito was evidently very favorably 
impressed with the draft. He was still urging his government not to drop the 
negotiation. He was not opposed to the alliance with England, he wired to 
Katsura, and did not suggest an alliance with Russia. All he envisaged was 
an agreement with Russia on Korea. It was therefore urgently necessary to 
reserve freedom of action in this matter.^^ Now that he had the Russian terms 
he renewed his plea. In my opinion, he cabled, we can succeed in concluding 

‘‘Nakanunie Russko-Iaponskoi Voiny ” (loc. cii.), pp 51-2; Romanov, op cit, pp 335-6; 
Hiratsuka, op, at, appendix, pp. 42-4 (text); Document Dtplomaftques Fran^ats, II, no. 4; Drr 
Russtsch-Japamsche Kfteg. Amthche Darstellung, I, p. 16. 

Hiratsuka, op. cit., appendix, pp. 39-40 (Ito to Katsura, December 13). 
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an agreement with Russia, if we start the negotiation at once. Article IV will 
have to be modified and Article VT clarified, but this will probably be possible. 
It is a question of Now, or never.” But Katsura refused to accept this argu¬ 
mentation. He did not show Ito’s telegram to the cabinet or to the Elder States¬ 
men, but replied saying that the whole proposal was not in keeping with Japan’s 
dignity. Japan had declared time and again that she favored the territorial in¬ 
tegrity of China and equal opportunity for all nations. If she now conceded 
Russian freedom of action in Manchuria, she would lose the confidence of 
other powers."^* 

Ito wired an immediate reply to Tokyo, pointing out that the Korean busi¬ 
ness was of prime importance. If Russia were to accept Japan’s views on this 
question, Japan should be ready to leave Russia a free hand in Manchuria. What 
he intended to do was to concede Russia as much freedom there as she had had 
before the occupation of the country in 1900, and such privileges as were beyond 
the power of Japan to control. Once again he reiterated his conviction that an 
agreement with Russia was possible, while he pointed out that an agreement 
with England regarding Korea would be worthless unless Russia was also won 
over.^® 

On the day after sending this telegram Ito replied to Lamsdorff stating that 
the question would have to be considered further, but at the same time express¬ 
ing doubt regarding the feasibility of a permanent agreement. He criticized 
the Russian draft for its vagueness in Article VI, and objected that in Article 
IV the Russian demand that she be consulted before troops were sent to Korea 
was the very negation of the freedom of action which Japan had asked for. At 
any rate, he asked for more time to think the matter over.*^* 

The Russians did not take this to mean a rupture of negotiations. On the 
contrary, they wanted the agreement and they still hoped it would materialize. 
Ito, too, cherished the hope that something might still be done. The curious 
thing is that at the last minute he convinced Katsura. On December 28 and 29 
the prime minister cabled to Ito (who was at that time in London) saying that 
he now realized that the proposal to make concessions to Russia in Manchuria 
did not go so far as to compromise Japan, and that he hoped Ito could persuade 
the Russians of his standpoint. He made objection to some of the details of the 
Russian draft, but expressed readiness to enter upon official negotiations if Rus¬ 
sia accepted the Japanese standpoint in the essentials. In any event, however, 
he hoped to conclude the alliance with England before opening official discus¬ 
sions with St. Petersburg.^* 

^2 Hiratsuka, op. at., appendix, pp. 44-7 (Ito to Katsura, December 17; Katsura to Ito, De¬ 
cember ai). 
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It was too late for Ito to continue negotiations before his return to Japan. 
But early in January he stopped at Paris on his way to Rome and the east. There 
he found his ardent supporter, Viscount Kurino, newly appointed minister to 
St. Petersburg. Kurino was very anxious for a pact between Russia, France and 
Japan, and had accepted the post only on condition that he be allowed to do 
something toward its consummation. He was horrified to learn from Ito that 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance negotiations were already so far advanced, and 
decided not to go on to St. Petersburg. Ito finally induced him not to give up 
the ship, and indeed he received a cablegram from home on January 20, 1902 
saying that the government favored an agreement with Russia and desired him 
to discuss the matter with the Russian foreign office. In other words, there can 
be no shadow of doubt that the Japanese government planned and hoped to 
make an agreement with Russia right down to the time of the signature of 
the alliance with England, and that the Russian government had the same 
expectation.'^® 

How the Japanese government could have come to think that the British 
cabinet would accept an agreement between Japan and Russia collaterally with 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is a mystery hard to solve. From the very outset 
Lansdowne had made it clear that neither side should make separate agree¬ 
ments regarding China or Korea without consulting the other, and the British 
draft of November 6 had specifically provided against such agreements.^^ When 
Ito visited Lord Lansdowne in England early in January he tried to sound him 
out on this question. Lansdowne then restated the British view. It would de¬ 
pend on what kind of agreement Japan contemplated: “ It would obviously be 
improper that Japan should enter into a bargain with us affecting our common 
interests in the Far East, and should then enter into another bargain of a con¬ 
flicting character with a third power.” Ito of course repudiated any idea of a 
** double-handed arrangement,” but it is difficult to see how the Korean agree¬ 
ment, as it emerged from the discussions of Ito and Lamsdorff, could possibly 
have been made to conform with the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Russia would 
certainly not have made concessions in Korea excepting in return for conces¬ 
sions in Manchuria, and that would have been in contradiction with the aims 
of England, as Katsura had pointed out in his correspondence with Ito.'^® 

The British had been obliged to wait from November 6 until December 12 
for a reply to the draft which was handed to Hayashi on the former date. Wc 
know that during these weeks there was much uneasiness in London on ac¬ 
count of Ito’s peregrinations. But whether the delay in the negotiations with 
Japan had anything to do with the final phase of the Anglo-German discussions 
it is impossible to say. All we know is that on November 9 one of the undcr- 

Kunno's memorandum on the alliance with England (Hiratsuka, op. cit., p. 58; also 
Kunno to Ito, January 20, 1902 [ibid., appendix, p. 58]); Hayashi: Memoirs, pp 200 ff. On the Rua- 
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secretaries, Mr. Bertie, wrote a long memorandum reviewing the whole Anglo- 
German problem. Bertie, like Salisbury earlier, discounted the dangers of isola¬ 
tion and noted the fact that Germany in Bismarck’s time had made a treaty 
with Russia behind the back of Austria, so that Germany could not be entirely 
trusted. The whole memorandum was a reflection of dislike and hostility. Bertie 
accused the Germans of coveting the seaboard of Holland and also the Belgian 
Congo. The Germans, he thought, wanted an alliance with England chiefly in 
order to protect themselves against the danger of an agreement between Eng¬ 
land on the one hand and PTance and Russia on the other. The events of the 
spring had shown that Germany was not to be counted upon for support against 
Russia in the Far East. At best it might be possible to reach an agreement 
defining the interests that England and Germany would defend in Europe and 
the Mediterranean: 

“ If once we hind ourselves by a formal defensive alliance and practically join the 
Triplicc wc shall never be on decent terms with France, our neighbour m Eu¬ 
rope, or with Russia, whose frontiers are coterminous with ours or nearly so over 
a large portion of Asia In our present position we hold the balance of power be¬ 
tween the Triple and Dual Alliances. There is but little chance of a combination 
between them against us. . . . IVeaty or no Treaty if ever there were danger of 
our destruction or even defeat by Russia and France Germany would be bound 
in order to avoid a like fate for herself to come to our assistance She might ask 
a high price for such aid, but could it be higher than what we should lose by the 
sacrifice of our liberty to pursue a British world policy, which would be the result 
of a formal defensive alliance with the German Empire.” 

Lansdowne himself made a survey of the negotiations of the spring, em¬ 
phasizing the fact that the time had come when some sort of answer would 
have to be given the Germans. He thought that perhaps too much could be 
made of the safety of isolation: “ I think that we may push too far the argu¬ 
ment that, because we have in the past survived in spite of our isolation, we 
need have no misgivings as to the effect of that isolation in the future. In ap¬ 
proaching the Japanese we have, indeed, virtually admitted that we do not wish 
to continue to stand alone.” But Lan.sdowne, too, felt that there were great 
difficulties in the way of a full-blown defensive alliance, and that these were, 
at the moment, “ virtually insuperable.” He enumerated these obstacles, with 
which wc are already familiar from the discussions of the spring. Therefore he, 
too, rejected the idea of an alliance, though he favored an understanding of a 
limited nature with regard to certain interests common to both countries. This 
might be applied to the Mediterranean and possibly the Persian Gulf, and 
might take a form like that of the Mediterranean Agreements of 1887. In a 
further memorandum the foreign secretary, at the request of Lord Salisbury, 
specified the details of such an agreement, which would aim at the maintenance 
of the status quo in the Mediterranean, Adriatic, Aegean and Black Seas and 
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prevent territorial acquisitions on the shores of the Persian Gulf. It would 
amount “ to little more than a declaration of common policy and of a desire 
to maintain close diplomatic relations,” though it would be to England’s ad¬ 
vantage to have the status quo upheld and also “ to exclude Russia and Germany 
from establishing themselves strategically on the shores of the Persian Gulf.” 
Lansdowne thought the German government would probably want more and 
that it would refuse such an overture, but “ should they do so, no great harm 
will have been done, and we shall have put it out of their power to accuse us 
of having ‘ dropped ’ them.” 

Salisbury seems to have been dubious about the advisability of this course, 
but probably gave his consent, for on December 19 Lansdowne had a decisive 
interview with Count Metternich, the new German ambassador. He once again 
recapitulated the history of the negotiations. The British government, he said, 
had thought the alliance proposal over carefully and saw its advantages. But it 
seemed doubtful whether the government could go before parliament with such 
a scheme. Metternich remarked that an agreement would probably have en¬ 
sured peace for half a century and expressed his surprise that England did not 
“jump at” the opportunity. Her isolation, he thought, was becoming ever 
more dangerous. To which Lansdowne replied by reiterating his desire for good 
and close relations, and by suggesting the possibility of special agreements. “ His 
Excellency unhesitatingly replied that no such minor proposal was likely to find 
favour with the German Government. It was a case of ‘ the whole or none.’ ” 

Therewith ended the discussion of an Anglo-German Alliance. There was, 
throughout this final phase, a certain amount of unofficial side play. In the last 
days of October 1901 Sir Valentine Chirol, foreign editor of the Times, paid 
a visit to Berlin and had a long talk with his former friend, Baron von Holstein. 
The history of the Anglo-German relationship since 1895 was gone over and 
the German standpoint set out in detail. Billow, too, received Chirol, and, so it 
appears, suggested the possibility of an agreement to uphold the status quo in 
Europe, Africa, America and the Pacific, leaving Asia to be provided for by 
the Anglo-Japancse Alliance. It may well be that this was what led to the re¬ 
opening of the whole subject in the bosom of the British government and what 
induced Lansdowne to put foiward the idea of such an agreement. We know 
that a report of the Biilow-Chirol conversation was presented to the foreign 
office. But at all events nothing came of the suggestion and nothing was gained 
by the later correspondence of Holstein with Chirol. It is of interest chiefly as 
a reflection of the misapprehension caused by Eckardstein’s reports and of the 
distrust and soreness that remained when the whole matter was finally closed.®* 
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chamberlain’s EDINBURGH SPEECH 

By this time public opinion on both sides of the North Sea had risen almost 
to the boiling point, so that the project of an alliance strikes one as something 
of an incongruity. It was on October 25 that Chamberlain made his famous 
Edinburgh speech replying to criticisms of British warfare in south Africa. He 
pointed out that if necessary the English would have to resort to even stifler 
measures to make the Boers give in, but that even if they did, they would still 
be within the precedents set by other nations in war. Among these other nations 
he mentioned the Germans in the war of 1870. It has been suggested by some 
writers that Chamberlain’s purpose was to notify the Germans that he was 
through with them, and that he must have known that his remarks would 
cause offense. This seems more than unlikely, because the colonial secretary 
included France and other nations in his list and his language, if rightly read, 
was not insulting, even if it was indiscreet. However that may be, the speech 
raised a perfect storm in Germany and brought pretty strong complaints from 
the Berlin government.®^ Immense crowds of students and war veterans heard 
speakers tell of the “ robber raids ” in south Africa, the purpose of which was 
to steal the gold of the Transvaal. Six hundred and eighty German pastors 
signed a document recounting the legend that the British troops in south Africa 
fired at the enemy while standing behind Boer women. Reputable newspapers 
like the Berltner Neueste 'Nachrichten declared that any comparison between 
the British army, “ recruited from the scum of the street,” and the German 
nation in arms was an “ insult ” to the latter. Here and there efforts were made 
to stem the tide, notably by the Frankfurter Zeitung, the Kolmsche Zettung and 
the Berlin Post, but on the other hand eminent writers and artists lent them¬ 
selves to the agitation. The wave of Anglophobia, which had been steadily rising 
since the beginning of the Boer War, now reached its crest.®* 

The violent protests and denunciations of the German press were the 
counterpart of the campaign being waged in England against Germany and in 
favor of an agreement with Russia. The Times defended Chamberlain to the 
limit, and took care to stress the significance of German hatred: 

“ It denotes the rancour pent up tor years, which has been gradually growing 
throughout the country, which has become intensified by the war, and which 
has at last found an outlet in the spontaneous national demonstrations aimed at 
Mr. Chamberlain directly, but indirectly against the British nation and the policy 
of Great Britain. No greater mistake could be made than to regard these demon¬ 
strations as artificial or to think they are not genuine. They reflect the feeling of 
the Germans towards the British, a feeling growing in power and capable of 
becoming one day a serious menace to peace between the two peoples.” Or again: 
“ The storm of vituperation . . . represents no passing emotion, but a deep- 
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seated and apparently incurable popular disease of animosity towards the British 

Empire/' ” 

We need not pursue this disheartening and unedifying subject much further. 
Perhaps the worst part of it was the fact that the governments did not keep 
clear. The British foreign office quite rightly rejected the idea of giving any 
explanation or apology. Chamberlain himself became understandably sore. In 
a speech at Birmingham on January 6 he practically bade adieu to any idea of 
co-operation with Germany. England, he said, must count on herself alone: 
**1 say alone, yes, in a splendid isolation, surrounded and supported by our 
kinsfolk.” Two days later Billow declared in the Reichstag that German excite¬ 
ment was quite comprehensible and suggested that ministers would do well, in 
defending their own domestic policies, to leave foreign nations alone. Not even 
this was enough for the extremists. On January lo a rabid Pan-German deputy 
in the Reichstag called Chamberlain “ the most accursed scoundrel on God’s 
earth ” (den verruchtetsten Buben den Gottes Erdboden triigt) and character¬ 
ized the British army as “ a pack of thieves and brigands ” (Diebe und Raubgcs- 
indel). Billow protested, but not too much. “ Seldom, if ever,” wrote the Times, 
“ has a friendly nation been so grossly insulted in a foreign Parliament, and 
never within our memory has the insult met with such a mild rebuke.” The in¬ 
fluential London paper thereupon published two long articles on The Literature 
of German Anglophobia, in which once again the German desire for sea-power 
and the hope of whipping England were duly underlined. The whole episode 
may be said to have been closed by a new speech delivered by Chamberlain at 
Birmingham on January ii, in which he declared: ” What I have said, I have 
said. 1 withdraw nothing, I qualify nothing, I defend nothing. ... I do not 
want to give lessons to a foreign Minister, and I will not accept any at his hands. 
I am responsible only to my own Sovereign and to my own Countrymen.” 

The Chamberlain-Billow debate and the mutual recriminations of the British 
and German press make a most peculiar setting for the discussion of an Anglo- 
German alliance. Whether or not the German press campaign was inspired, as 
Sir Valentine Chirol thought, by the German foreign office in revenge for the 
refusal of the London government to conclude an alliance, it is unthinkable 
that a coalition between the two nations, even if worked out and approved by 
the governments, could have found any real response in the hearts of the peoples. 
German opinion was undoubtedly a more artificial thing than British opinion, 
and the alliance project would certainly have met with more effective opposition 
in the house of commons than in the Reichstag. Lansdowne knew what he was 
saying when he spoke of the parliamentary handling of the problem as “ a stiff 
fence to ride at/’ Indeed, we may say that by the end of 1901 British opinion was 
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an insurmountable obstacle to the realization of the project. After the Chamber- 
lain episode the government capitulated entirely and became as suspicious and 
unfriendly as the press. Cecil Spring Rice, visiting London in April 1902, was 
astounded at the change of official attitude toward Germany: “Everyone in 
the (foreign) office and out talks as if we had but one enemy in the world, and 
that Germany. . . . The change in Chamberlain’s mind is most remarkable.”®’’ 
This has been perhaps too long a digression, but it seems justified in view of 
the great significance of the Anglo-German problem and because of the fact that 
the position of Germany was an important aspect of the Anglo-Japanese Alli¬ 
ance negotiation. To this we must now return. It will be recalled that Hayashi 
handed the Japanese draft to Lansdowne on December 12. The mam point in 
the Japanese amendments involved the rejection of the proposal for a general 
defensive alliance. The Tokyo government felt that the agreement, if extended 
to India, the Straits Settlements and Siam, would involve a liability which the 
Japanese could not assume. England was asked further to accept a secret article 
to this effect: “Great Britain recognises that Japan may take such suitable 
measures as she deems necessary to safeguard and promote the preponderating 
interests which she actually possesses in Corea.” Further secret articles were to 
provide that the naval forces of the two powers should act in concert so far as 
possible, and that either might use the docks and coaling stations of the other; 
that each of the contracting powers should endeavor to maintain in the Far 
East at all times naval forces superior in efficacy to the naval strength of any 
other power which had the largest naval forces m the Far East.®® 

Lansdowne at once pointed out the difficulties inherent in the Korean ques¬ 
tion. What Japan wanted was virtually a free hand there, and that would mean 
friction with Russia and possibly war between all the powers. At the same time 
he objected to any arrangement which would bind England to maintain a cer¬ 
tain naval force in any one part of the world. We need not follow the negotia¬ 
tions of December and January in detail, the more so as they have been well 
analyzed by other writers. Suffice it to say that the naval question was ultimately 
dealt with separately and in general terms in a diplomatic note. The turning 
point in the whole negotiation came on December 19, when the British cabinet 
discussed the alliance question and Lansdowne afterward went over the Japa¬ 
nese draft with Hayashi. Salisbury evidently was not at all enthusiastic about the 
projected alliance, and Chamberlain thought it was too narrow.®” The foreign 
minister was therefore obliged to be firm with respect to the scope of the agree¬ 
ment: “ It seemed . . . scarcely reasonable that, while we were to face the pos¬ 
sibility of war with two great European Powers in consequence of a dispute 
between Japan and Russia in regard to Corea, we were not to have any assist¬ 
ance from Japan should we find ourselves involved with the same two Powers 
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in regard to a dispute as to India.” But Hayashi was adamant on this point, 
asserting that Japan was doing enough in supporting Britain’s interests in the 
Yangtze Valley. In the end the British accomplished nothing in this direction. 
The treaty remained restricted to what the Japanese called the “ Extreme East.” 

The crucial point in the whole discussion dealt with Korea. The English 
objected to any separate or secret article on the subject and wanted it embodied 
in the Treaty itself. Furthermore (and this was the decisive consideration) they 
did not want to give Japan a free hand in Korea, for fear that she would make 
use of such freedom to provoke a conflict with Russia Hayashi, of course, gave 
assurances that Japan would not lightly engage in war. Bur he rejected the idea 
that Japan and Britain should consult first before resorting to action. This 
would cause delay and frustrate cfTective operations. And so the debate con¬ 
tinued between Lansdowne on the one hand and Hayashi and Ito on the other. 
The Japanese would accept nothing but recognition of their freedom of action 
in Korea, but they showed little inclination to entertain a proposal for strength¬ 
ening the clauses regarding Chinese indc[)cndcnce and integrity. Amendment 
followed amendment and [)roposal succeeded proposal over a period of weeks, 
until a wording could he found which gave Japan what she wanted, while at 
the same time making the concession so unnoticeable that it would not rouse 
strong opposition in the English parliament. The Treaty as finally signed on 
January 30, igo2 stated in the preamble that the two governments were actuated 
solely by a desire to maintain the status quo and general peace in the extreme 
east and were interested especially in m.untainmg the independence and integ¬ 
rity of the Empire of China and the Panpire of Korea, and in securing equal 
opportunities in those countries for the commerce and industry of all nations. 
The all-important Article I was a masterpiece of careful wording. It read as 
follows; 

” The High Contracting Parties, having mutually recognised the independence of 
China and Corea, declare themselves to he entirely uninfluenced by any aggres¬ 
sive tendencies in either country. Having in view, however, their special inter¬ 
ests, of which those of Great Britain relate principally to China, while Japan, in 
addition to the interests which she possesses in China, is interested in a peculiar 
degree politically as well as commercially and industrially in Corea, the High 
Contracting Parties recognise that it will he admissible for either of them to safe¬ 
guard those interests if threatened either by the aggressive action of any other 
Power, or by disturbance arising in China or Corea, and necessitating the inter¬ 
vention of cither of the High Contracting Parties for the protection of the lives 
and property of its subjects.” 

Article II provided that if either party, in defense of its interests as above 
defined, should become involved in war with a third power, the other party 
should remain strictly neutral. But if (Article III) any other power or powers 
should join in hostilities against the ally, the other contracting party should 
make war in common and make peace m mutual agreement with its ally. The 
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fourth Article provided that neither would, without consulting the other, enter 
into separate arrangements with another power to the prejudice of the interests 
above described. Article V stated that if either party thought the above-men¬ 
tioned interests to be in jeopardy, the two governments should communicate 
with each other fully and frankly. The final article fixed the term of the Alli¬ 
ance at five years, or longer unless denounced one year in advance by either 
party. If, at the time of expiration, either party should be involved in war, the 
Alliance was to continue automatically until peace had been concluded.®” 

The treaty was sent to the British minister at Tokyo with a covering letter 
which was published with the actual text. This letter reviewed the genesis of the 
Alliance and its terms, but contained also an explanatory paragraph of some 
significance: 

“ His Majesty’s Government have been largely influenced in their decision to 
enter into this important contract by the conviction that it contains no provisions 
which can be regarded as an indication of aggressive or self-seeking tendencies in 
the regions to which it applies. It has been concluded purely as a measure of 
precaution, to be invoked, should occasion arise, in the defence of important 
British interests It in no way threatens the present position or the legitimate in¬ 
terests of other Powers. On the contrary, that part of it which renders cither of 
the High Contracting Parties liable to be called upon by the other for assistance 
can operate only when one of the allies has found himself obliged to go to war 
in defence of interests which are common to both, when the circumstances in 
which he has taken this step are such as to establish that the quarrel has not been 
of his own seeking, and when, being engaged in his own defence, he finds him¬ 
self threatened, not by a single Power, but by a hostile coalition ” 

Throughout the course of the negotiations both powers had kept in mind 
the question of Germany’s relationship to the projected pact. The Japanese were 
clearly anxious to have the Germans associated. They were never able to free 
themselves from the spectre of a new Russian-German-French combination, 
and it is very possible that the ostentatious visits of the Tsar to the Emperor 
William at Danzig and to France in September 1901 helped to revive sad memo¬ 
ries of the coalition of 1895. But the Japanese from the outset deferred to the 
British in this matter, and Lansdowne took the stand that it would be wiser to 
settle first and consider Germany afterward. By December, that is after the 
violent press campaign between England and Germany was well under way, 
there was no further talk of inviting Germany to join, but simply of taking 
the Berlin government into confidence when the time came. Lansdowne 
had no hope that the Germans would accede, and probably no longer desired 
any such thing. He had constantly in mind the problem of bringing the Alli¬ 
ance with Japan through parliament and certainly did not want to complicate 
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matters by adding an unpopular agreement with Germany. Furthermore, he 
felt certain that the Berlin government would approve an alliance which it had 
itself recommended. Under the circumstances there was no need for more than 
advance notice. This was the course agreed upon and carried through. The 
Germans were notified of the terms of the Alliance a full week before the Treaty 
was published.®* 

The text of the Alliance was laid before parliament on February ii and was 
made known in Tokyo on the following day. The news took the British public 
by surprise and caused no little bewilderment. There had been no audible de¬ 
mand in the press for an agreement with Japan. In fact, the possibility of such 
a combination was much less discussed in 1901 than in 1898 The British public 
had come to look with some favor upon the idea of an agreement with Russia, 
yet here was an alliance which was clearly directed against Russia. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the Times, in a leading article on February 12, while welcoming 
the agreement as a benefit to China, tried to make out that it was no obstacle 
to an arrangement with Russia. In the house of lords Lansdowne attempted 
to anticipate criticism of Britain’s abandonment of isolation just after Chamber- 
lain had declared that England must rely upon herself and her colonics in 
“ splendid isolation.” The foreign minister insisted that the government could 
not be deterred by a mere tradition. The old arguments would no longer hold 
good. The nations were now joined in groups and were heavily armed. War 
might break out very suddenly, and England therefore had to be prepared. He 
hoped that the House would not allow itself to be swayed “ by any musty 
formulas or old-fashioned superstitions.” Fortunately the government had the 
support of Lord Rosebery, who declared at once that his first impressions were 
favorable.®* 

Things were not quite so easy in the house of commons, where Sir Henry 
Norman, famous expert on Far Eastern affairs, spoke ver) thoughtfully of the 
new departure. The Treaty, he pointed out, might bring England into war 
with Russia and France at Japan’s choosing. And for what.i^ “ Our only interest 
in Korea is that it is of very great importance to Japan, whose welfare is always 
a matter of consideration to us.” But Korea was a “ worthless country,” and 
it would be horrible to become involved in war on account of it. He had always, 
said Sir Henry, been in favor of an agreement with Japan, but the question was 
whether British interests were sufficiently safeguarded in this treaty. It was quite 
useless to deny that it was aimed at Russia. And yet the most serious political 
writers and thinkers, from Lord Salisbury down, had come to favor better rela¬ 
tions with Russia. Russia had, after all, behaved well towards England during 
the Boer War. Had the government tried to come to an agreement with her 
about Manchuria? 

•* Dte Grosse Politic, XVII, no. 5043 (February 3, 1902); British Documents, II, nos. 118, 
120, 126, 127; Hayashi: Memoirs, pp. 190-5. 

•• Hansard: Parliamentary Debates, Series IV, vol. CU, pp. 11746. 
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To this Lord Cranborne, the undersecretary for foreign affairs, rejoined that 
“ the real origin of this treaty was our anxiety to maintain the status quo in 
China. . . . This agreement merely follows on principles which have already 
been accepted by almost every other Power.” Thereupon the question was raised 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman why, if most powers had agreed to the 
principle, the alliance was necessary? Balfour defended it by saying that it 
would make for peace. He agreed that England should have friendly and cordial 
relations with Russia; “There is no wish dearer to the heart of His Majesty’s 
Government.” 

The press generally took the Alliance in good grace. In fact, one may take 
this as a striking instance of the political instinct that leads the British people to 
recognize their deeper interests. While there had been no agitation for an alli¬ 
ance, there had been a growing feeling of community of interest, a feeling that 
could have been overcome only by a much more attractive arrangement with 
Russia. There was, of course, some criticism. William T. Stead thought the text 
entirely too vague, and pointed out that the statements of ministers in parliament 
did not agree entirely with the exact wording of the text.^"^ Others complained 
that Lansdowne had exchanged splendid isolation for splendid complication and 
that he was simply driving Russia and France into the arms of Germany. Rus¬ 
sia would take her revenge in Persia, Afghanistan and India, while Japan would 
play a dazzling game with limited liability. Even if Russia were defeated by 
Japan, others would suffer by a new explosion on the Bosporus, while Japan 
would make herself mistress of China and the Far East.®® 

In Japan the Treaty was given a rousing reception. Opinion was practically 
unanimous in approving it, and for some time there were entertainments and 
demonstrations to celebrate the new connexion.®^ The German government, too, 
was quite content: “ The noodles seem to have had a lucid interval,” remarked 
the Emperor to Sir Frank Lascelles in expressing his surprise that the British 
government had not made the agreement earlier.®® 

All this was to be expected. The real question was what the reaction to the 
agreement would be in Russia and France. The Paris government, which was 
certainly cherishing hopes of some kind of understanding with England with 
respect to Morocco, was most disagreeably surprised. Gambon spoke pretty 
frankly to Lansdowne about the danger of England’s being dragged into war 
with Russia by Japan. The foreign minister tried to soothe him, and pointed 
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out that England had tried to reach an understanding with Russia but had 
always found the door closed. In the end Gambon consoled himself with the 
idea that the British government had concluded this “ useless ” convention 
simply to show the public that it had not gone to sleep about Far Eastern 
affairs.®® 

Most disagreeably surprised was the Russian foreign minister, Count Lams- 
dorff, who was still hoping for an agreement with Japan. He simply could not 
understand an alliance which envisaged war at a time when no one was think¬ 
ing of it, and concluded that the British must have aimed chiefly at the pre¬ 
vention of an understanding between Russia and Japan. His first reaction was 
to propose a counterblast, and he approached both Germany and France with the 
the suggestion that they join in a declaration. The Germans declined and the 
French evidently attempted to evade. It was only in mid-March that the two 
allies, after prolonged negotiations, agieed to the note of March 20, 1902, in 
which they declared that they too favored the principles enunciated in the pre¬ 
amble of the Anglo-Japanesc Alliance, and then went on to say that, being 
obliged to consider the possibility of aggressive action by third powers or re¬ 
newed troubles in China which might jeopardize the integrity and free develop¬ 
ment of the country, they reserved to themselves the right to take counsel as to 
the means to be used to safeguard their interests.^^® 

This declaration is sometimes spoken of as an extension of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance to the Far East. This is almost certainly an exaggeration. The docu¬ 
ment was probably meant only as a demonstration. At any rate, the Russians 
were not as calm as they pretended to be. Since November they had been nego¬ 
tiating once more with the Chinese and towards the end of January they had 
come to some sort of compromise regarding the evacuation of Manchuria. In 
return the Chinese were to sign a separate agreement with the Russo-Chinesc 
Bank which would secure for Russia the concessions she wanted. But in the 
first days of February the United States government lodged a protest which so 
stiffened the back of the Chinese that on February ii they rejected the idea of 
an agreement with the Bank. There matters stood when the Anglo-Japanesc 
Alliance was published. In the debate in the house of commons on February 13 
the British government spokesman stated unequivocally that “ Manchuria is no 
more excluded from the scope of the agreement than any other province of the 
Chinese Empire.” In other words, the Manchurian affair might well lead to 
a clash between Russia and the new allies. Witte and Lamsdorff therefore 
decided not to press matters too far. In the face of opposition from Kuropatkin 
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they ga¥e up the projected bank agreement, and on April 8 signed an evacua¬ 
tion arrangement which was to take the Russians out of Manchuria within 
eighteen months. It was the first fruit of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance.^®* 

The Far Eastern theme was not, of course, brought to a close by the Alliance 
of England and Japan. It continued unbroken to February 1904, to the out¬ 
break of war between Russia and Japan over Korea.'®® It would be a mistake, 
however, to base a judgment of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance upon the later 
course of events. It is not entirely true that England, finding herself unable to 
check the advance of Russia in China by an agreement with Germany, there¬ 
upon turned to the avowed enemy of Russia, Japan, and sacrificed her highly- 
prized isolation in order to use the Japanese army to drive out the Muscovite. 
In the first place one has to face the problem presented by Manchuria. The 
British had practically recognized the special position of Russia in the three 
provinces in the agreement of April 1899, and, whatever may have been said 
later, they acquiesced in the exclusion of Manchuria from the Anglo-German 
Convention of October 1900 when that instrument was in process of negotiation. 
In the course of the discussions which led to the Alliance with Japan Count 
Hayashi said in so many words that Japan was not sufficiently interested in 
Manchuria to go to war about it, while Lansdowne admitted to Ito that England 
had never concealed from herself that Russia had special interests there. Though 
England objected to the terms of the agreement Russia was trying to make for 
the evacuation of the country, he did not think it probable that these terms 
would be so objectionable as to force England into war with Russia.'®^ In other 
words, Manchuria really had nothing to do with the Alliance. Neither Japan 
nor England would fight to keep the Russians out of those provinces. The state¬ 
ments in parliament to the effect that the Alliance extended to Manchuria were 
probably made chiefly to nip opposition to the agreement. 

Why then did the British make the Treaty? Surely it could not have been 
on account of Korea, where England had very small interests and where Japan 
could be counted upon in any event to oppose the Russians. Indeed, the great 
preoccupation of the British in making the Alliance was the chance that the 
Japanese might utilize it to force the pace in the Korean question and so bring 
on a war in which England might become involved, A careful study of the 
documents brings one almost of necessity to the conclusion that the Alliance, 
which turned out to be a great landmark in British policy, was in itself less 
impressive in 1901 than it seems to us today. Briefly stated there was a real clash 
of interests between England and Russia, but not so much in Manchuria as 


1®* The details are given m Glinskii, op. cit., pp. 178-83; Romanov, op. cit., pp. 340-5; 
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in China generally, in Tiber, in Persia, in Turkey. Salisbury had for years tried 
to overcome this antagonism by striking a bargain and there is every indication 
that in the autumn of 1901 further advances were made to Russia by Lans- 
downe, who was more convinced than Salisbury that the days of profitable 
isolation were past. The Russians then as before turned a cold shoulder, for the 
simple reason that they thought they could get all they wanted without Eng¬ 
land — that there was little to gain and much to lose. They might well have 
proved themselves right. They were not far from an agreement with Ito with 
respect to the main bone of contention — Korea, but the negotiations with Ito 
were frustrated by the willingness of England to consider an alliance with 
Japan, an arrangement which struck most Japanese statesmen as more reliable 
and less costly than a bargain with Russia. What it comes to, then, is that the 
English made the agreement with Japan in order to prevent an understanding 
between Russia and Japan, which would have rendered the British position in 
the Far East almost hopeless. If one looks at the Alliance from this viewpoint 
there will be less difficulty in seeing why the British gave the Japanese the free 
hand in Korea and avoided pressing too far their demand for an extension of 
the Alliance to India. The important thing for England was not what was in 
the Alliance, but the fact that there was an Alliance. 

Throughout the discussions a distinct note of distrust could be heard. The 
Japanese were not certain how much England could be depended upon to do, 
and the British on their side were more than a little suspicious of the use Japan 
might make of the treaty once she had got it. As a matter of fact there was no 
ground for this suspicion on either side. War was not nearly as close as many 
people thought. Russia could not afford it and was anxious to avoid it. France 
was even more eager to prevent friction, and would have been only too glad 
to see England brought into an agreement with Russia, or, failing that, to have 
the Russians and the Japanese make up their differences. But even the Japanese 
and the British were still hoping to make arrangements with Russia that would 
obviate the need of war. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance forbade either member 
making separate arrangements with another power to the prejudice of the in¬ 
terests mentioned in the pact, without consulting its ally. But we have seen 
that in parliament Balfour spoke of the desirability of better relations with 
Russia. The English ambassador at St. Petersburg, Sir Charles Scott, explained 
to Lamsdorff that the Alliance did not diminish the hope of the English govern¬ 
ment for a frank and friendly understanding with Russia^®® The leaders of the 
famous campaign for an agreement with Russia also took this interpretation^®* 
All of which forces us to the conclusion that the British did not mean to mo¬ 
bilize Japan against Russia, but still cherished hope that Russia would make an 
arrangement. And, after all, the efforts of the English to approach the St. Peters- 
burg government did not end in February 1902. They went on and they became 
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accentuated in the next years, and they were taken up again just as soon as the 
Russian-Japanese War drew to its end.^®^ 

Exactly the same thing was true of Japan. Like the English, the statesmen 
at Tokyo interpreted Article IV of the Alliance to mean that a separate agree¬ 
ment was permissible provided only that it did not prejudice the interests of 
the other party. In February Ito at least still expected to come to an agreement 
with Russia and Lamsdorff still hoped that the discussions opened in St. Peters¬ 
burg would bear fruit. The plain truth is that in the years 1902-1903 the Japa¬ 
nese did make efforts to reach an understanding with Russia. With the material 
we have at our disposal now no other conclusion is possible than this: that 
the Tokyo government went as far as it could to settle the Korean question 
pacifically. The Russians had only themselves to blame for the war of 1904- 
1905, and when we say the Russians we need not include either Witte, who fell 
from power in 1903, or Lamsdorff, who favored conciliation from the outset. 
We refer simply to the military and naval cliques and the Korean adventurers 
who captured the imagination of Nicholas II and light-heartedly took up the 
struggle with Japan. No statesmanship can reckon with the ignorance and blind¬ 
ness of groups like these, and certainly the negotiators of the Anglo-Japanesc 
Alliance did not do so. Taken in the large, then, it is really necessary to reduce 
the Alliance to its proper proportions and to see it in the perspective of its 
own time. 
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The conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the abandonment of 
British isolation have generally been taken as marking a turning point in the 
history of pre-war diplomacy. There is something to be said for this traditional 
interpretation, though it must not be carried too far. At the time of the nego¬ 
tiation of the treaty neither side regarded it as crucial, for both parties still 
hoped to make some sort of arrangement with Russia. The great problem upon 
which the new combination hinged was by no means settled, neither was there 
any way of knowing how, ultimately, it would be settled. In 1902 the war be¬ 
tween Russia and Japan was not at all a foregone conclusion. The Russians 
could have made their peace with Japan on attractive terms. They probably 
would have done so, had the foreign office not been overridden by the military 
and naval authorities. To arrive at an accurate estimate of the importance of 
the alliance between Britain and Japan, it would be necessary to carry the story 
to its logical conclusion, the defeat of Russia in 1905. But to trace the course of 
European diplomacy to that year would h.wc obvious disadvantages: it would 
require full treatment of such entirelv new problems and international align¬ 
ments as the Moroccan question and the Anglo-French Entente of 1904. The 
temporary settlement of the Far Eastern question overlaps these new develop¬ 
ments in a way that admits no logical dividing point. I have, therefore, followed 
tradition and broken the narrative at the change of British policy. 

There is even further justification for this division. The year 1902 marks the 
end of a generally recognizable period. The Victorian age had drawn to its close 
and the great tide of imperialism had begun to break on the resistance of the 
Boers. Imperial problems continued to agitate the international relations of 
Europe, but disillusionment was setting in and a few years later, after Russia’s 
reverses in the Far East, interest definitely shifted to the old familiar channels 
of continental politics. It will not be entirely out of place, then, to review the 
decade following the dismissal of Bismarck and attempt som« general estimate 
of its importance in the history of European diplomacy. 

The most striking thing about international relations in this period is the 
extraordinary complexity. There is not, as in the Bismarckian era, any straight¬ 
forward development or any understandable system. Everything and everybody 
seems to be at odds, and the historian finds himself confronted at every turn 
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by almost insuperable problems of presentation. This complexity was the direct 
result of two factors: one was the breach made in the Bismarckian system by 
the abandonment of the Reinsurance Treaty, which brought in its wake the 
Franco-Russian Alliance and the division of the Continent between two alli¬ 
ance systems; the other was the tremendous expansion of the field of possible 
conflict. Diplomacy had to deal not only with the accepted problems of Euro¬ 
pean politics but with a multitude of world problems. The old questions con¬ 
tinue to be of great importance, as a study of the Near Eastern crisis of 1894- 
1897 will show. But they come to be regarded almost as irritating distractions. 
The interests of the governments and to some extent of the peoples are focussed 
upon the ends of the world, upon the Nile, upon the jungles of central Africa, 
upon the mines of south Africa, upon Mesopotamia, Persia and the whole Far 
East. The great problems of the period, therefore, were not only the readjust¬ 
ment of international relations necessitated by the break-up of the Bismarckian 
system and the emergence of a new alignment, not only the continued unrest 
in southeastern Europe, but also the surge of imperialism, the criss-crossing of 
colonial aspirations, the development of new and dangerous antagonisms which 
reacted upon Europe and conditioned the policies of the powers in questions 
which themselves had nothing to do with extra-European expansion. 

Three of the most eminent German historians, Meinecke, Brandenburg and 
Oncken, together with many other competent scholars, have studied in whole 
or in part the development of German policy during this period. But German 
policy was no longer crucial in the nineties. Germany was at the head of a 
group of allied powers, but the coalition of the central powers was counter¬ 
balanced by a new combination. The interplay of these competing systems was 
important as it was interesting, but the outstanding characteristic of the alli¬ 
ances in these years was their failure to function properly. The Triple Alliance 
was in process of disintegration and the Franco-Russian Alliance was more or 
less paralyzed by Russia’s unwillingness to act in the matter of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and by the refusal of France to underwrite the aspirations of her ally 
in the Near East. In continental problems the powers were deadlocked. There 
was as much or more occasion and danger of a clash in the Near East in 1894- 
189-7 1875-1878, but there was no general war because the various powers 

and groups of powers checkmated each other, leaving Abdul Hamid to settle the 
question in his own way, through massacre and war. 

To understand the diplomacy of these years I think attention must be con¬ 
centrated upon British policy, for two reasons: firstly, because neither the Triple 
Alliance nor the Franco-Russian Alliance could upset the balance of power on 
the Continent in its own favor without the accession and support of England; 
secondly, because the European nations when they turned to world affairs 
were confronted with a situation in which England easily played the most 
prominent role. She had the empire which the others coveted. They met her 
at every turn and found her everywhere blocking the road. Even more im- 
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portant was England’s command of the seas. Imperialism and sea-power — 
these concepts were inseparable. So long as Britain had her fleets and could 
challenge any other power to build beyond her, the continental powers had 
their choice between backing down or pooling their forces. In the last years of 
the century the British Empire really formed a third grouping in European 
international relations. Whether her great power could be drafted in the in¬ 
terests of either of the other two combinations or whether they could coalesce 
to overwhelm Britain, was still a question. 

It has been the traditional policy of England, according to most historians, 
to stand aloof from European affairs, so that in a crisis she might throw her¬ 
self on the weaker side and prevent the hegemony of any one power or group of 
powers. This is the famous theory of the balance of power, a theory which I 
think should be discarded with reference to recent history, for the story of 
European diplomacy in the past fifty years or more completely contradicts it. 
During the Bismarckian period England was associated with the Triple Alli¬ 
ance, a combination which, under German leadership, dominated the Conti¬ 
nent as it had rarely been dominated before. France was then the helpless, iso¬ 
lated power and England aided and abetted that isolation. Obviously England 
was, in the last half of the nineteenth century, interested less in the balance of 
power than in the maintenance of peace. In the heyday of her economic pros¬ 
perity she had nothing to gain by war and had a good deal to lose even from 
war between other powers England, too, was satiated; in fact, the phrase which 
Bismarck applied to Germany was much more appropriate for describing Eng¬ 
land. 

By the balance of power theory England should have welcomed the con 
elusion of the Franco-Russian Alliance, which divided the continental nations 
into two groups of roughly equal strength and theoretically left Britain at the 
fulcrum of the balance. Of course we know that such was not the case. The 
Alliance was on paper directed against Germany and her allies, but actually 
England felt its first and most powerful impact. All historians may not realize 
or appreciate this fact, but the British statesmen did. From the very moment 
of the Toulon demonstrations and the conclusion of the alliance Downing 
Street saw that a crucial decision would have to be made. England could not 
hold the balance between the two continental groups because they would not 
allow her to do so. With the shift of interest to world affairs there was, from 
the very outset, danger of collalxjration between the two alliance groups against 
their common rival, England. The idea of a continental league was somewhat 
nebulous and, as it proved, there were insurmountable obstacles in the way of 
its realization. But that does not mean that it did not on occasion function in¬ 
formally or that England did not sense the threat. Co-operation between the 
continental powers always implied the possibility of a pooling of naval forces, 
which would have created for England a danger of the first magnitude. 

Rosebery met this situation in 1894 by an attempt to revive the old connexion 
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with the Triple Alliance. Having failed in that he tried for an agreement with 
Russia. Salisbury, when he came into power in 1895, followed exactly the same 
course: he approached Germany with his scheme for the partition of the Otto¬ 
man Empire and, having met with a rebuff, set himself to reach an arrange¬ 
ment with the members of the other group. Repeated efforts were made to 
settle outstanding disputes with France, efforts which invariably failed because 
of England's unwillingness to compromise on the Egyptian question. In much 
the same wav attempts were made to reach a modus vtvendi with Russia. These 
have been dealt with in detail in the preceding chapters, but it is worth em¬ 
phasizing the fact, which has been very imperfectly understood, that in the en¬ 
tire period from 1894 to 1902 the greatest desire of the British government was 
to come to an agreement with Russia. The most attractive terms were offered, 
but they were regularly refused, partly because the Ru.ssians, with their favor¬ 
able geographical position, had little reason to fear the British fleet, partly be¬ 
cause their field of expansion was not overseas and they were consequently less 
exposed to the pressure of sea-power, and partly because the Russians had the 
feeling that they could get what they wanted without paying England a price. 
It took the defeat at the hands of Japan in 1904-1905 to bring the Russians to 
the point of bargaining with England. During the last decade of the century 
all the European powers still found it more profitable to shelve their own 
particular antagonisms and work against England, and for that reason the posi¬ 
tion of England was the key to the whole problem. England did not go down 
simply because the continental league never developed to the point where it 
could strike at her in any matter of vital interest, but especially because she 
managed to maintain her predominance on the sea. If there was no intervention 
during the Boer War, it was because the fleet stood between the continental 
nations and the island empire. 

One of the remarkable things about the history of modern England is the 
singleness of purpose of all parties in the conduct of foreign affairs. There was 
a veritable cult of the principle of continuity, and it is consequently useless to 
look for fundamental divergences on matters of major importance. It is true 
that in 1893-1894 Gladstone and Harcourt were still opposing a policy of ex¬ 
pansion and naval increases, but they were overruled by the younger men in 
their own party. Rosebery and Grey saw eye to eye with their political oppo¬ 
nents in questions of foreign policy and national defense. One might even say 
that Rosebery plotted the policy which was followed by the Conservative- 
Unionist government after 1895. Rosebery was, in fact, a remarkably able man, 
with a keen feeling for the movement of interest and opinion. But he was 
hampered from the start by the drag of mid-century liberal thought and by the 
tremendous prestige and authority of Gladstone. Furthermore, he lacked the 
absorbing personal interest in politics which is the mark of the great statesman. 
Even as a young man he was world-weary, unhappy, and apathetic. He never 
came up to the expectations of his followers, and never gave them the sure and 
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consistent lead they had a right to hope for from a man of his natural endow¬ 
ment. 

The dominant figure in British foreign policy during this period was, of 
course, Lord Salisbury, who was at the helm during all but three years of it. 
In many respects Salisbury was the commanding figure of the nineties, as Bis¬ 
marck was of the eighties. He alone of all European diplomats had the ex¬ 
perience, the understanding and the poise of a really great statesman. And yet, 
Salisbury’s accomplishment is bound to strike one as disappointing. The great, 
bold conceptions were there (consider the Turkish partition scheme, the sug¬ 
gestions to Russia in January 1898, etc.), but the driving energy was absent. 
We need to know much more of Salisbury’s inner thoughts, but even now we 
can see, from what few personal letters we have, that he was half a generation 
behind his times. He felt himself out of place, for he realized that international 
relations were no longer a question merely of political and military power, but 
were coming more and more to be decided by economic pressures. Further¬ 
more, he was so much the great aristocrat that he never managed to adjust 
himself to the new democratic conditions. The untutored, emotional crowd 
was for him a disturbing factor, which he did not know how to handle. It 
made him feel helpless and embittered, and he resented it. In his later years 
he tended to drift, to put off vital problems with good epigrams. To the very 
end he stood firm by the ideas with which he had grown up, and remained 
proud of British sea-power, sceptical of the dangers of isolation, confident of 
England’s ability to take care of herself, even against heavy odds. He had a 
keen understanding of the continental peoples, but he did not like them. In 
the years of tension which closed his career he became cynical and irritable, 
until purely personal rancor clouded his outlook. He always disliked the Ger¬ 
man Emperor, whom he considered an ill-bred young whelp and a dangerous 
man because of his instability. He ended with a strong antipathy toward the 
whole German people, because of their dislike of England and because of their 
naval ambitions, the importance of which he was one of the first to recognize. 
Nevertheless, there was something immensely impressive in the great calm of 
Lord Salisbury, as there was something sad, almost tragic in his inability to 
keep up with the times. 

Salisbury worked in harness with Joseph Chamberlain, which was remark¬ 
able in view of the difference in talent and temperament of the two men. 
Chamberlain was the true representative of the bourgeois capitalist class that 
rose to power on the tide of the industrial revolution and liberalism. He was a 
successful business man who had a keen appreciation of the new world forces 
and an incomparable understanding of the democratic psychology. Leaving 
aside his idealism — his social programs, his imperialism, his cult of race soli¬ 
darity — his views on international relations, I think, were fundamentally 
sound. Being unhampered by the prejudices and traditions of the foreign office, 
he could see diplomatic problems in perspective against economic conflict and 
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popular feeling and could approach them without prejudice. For him diplomacy 
was a business, not an art. At an early date he became convinced that under the 
new world conditions England could not afford isolation. He sought salvation 
in the German connexion until trade competition and German interference in 
south Africa made it seem hopeless. In the years from 1896-1898 he was as much 
in favor of an agreement with Russia as was Salisbury. He would, indeed, have 
made any arrangement with anyone so long as England profited. When the 
Russians turned him down he approached the Japanese, and when they turned 
a cold shoulder he reverted to the idea of an agreement with Germany. He 
made them a business proposition which they rejected. He warned them of 
possible consequences, but they did not heed him. It was a mistake on their 
part, for Chamberlain found no difficulty in reversing himself once more. After 
1901 he set out to reach an agreement with France as the stepping stone to an 
agreement with Russia. The price was high, but it was paid. With all Chamber¬ 
lain’s keenness, however, with all his directness and energy, he lacked the 
moderation and finesse which is indispensable for success in diplomacy. His 
speeches carried the country, but almost invariably estranged foreign powers. 
With one hand he destroyed what he built up with the other until his name was 
anathema to the Continent. Rightly or wrongly he came to represent in con¬ 
tinental eyes all that was least attractive in the British temperament and policy. 

One will look in vain among the European nations for the singlene.ss of 
policy so characteristic of the British. To be sure, the bases of the foreign policy 
of all nations rest upon certain conditions and traditions, but within the larger 
framework remains wide scope for different policies. German policy, for ex¬ 
ample, was more than anything else a function of her geogra[)hic position. The 
military problem of the war on two fronts dominated German diplomacy after 
1870. With almost superhuman astuteness Bismarck managed to build up a 
central European bloc to meet possible assaults from either east or west. He 
succeeded, moreover, in maintaining some connexion with Russia and thereby 
staved off an alliance between that country and France. His management of 
this situation without estranging England was probably the greatest diplomatic 
accompli.shment of modern times. 

In contrast, the “new course” started out by jilting Russia and courting 
England. At that time the British saw no advantage in a closer relationship 
with Germany and stood off, while the Russians felt obliged (one can hardly 
describe it otherwise) to conclude a distasteful alliance with France. This Alli¬ 
ance was directed against Germany and undoubtedly held the threat of a joint 
attack on two fronts. With the Hapsburg Empire sinking into the morass of 
domestic discord and the Italians reeling after the Adua disaster, Germany 
might have found herself in acute danger. As a matter of fact, the Germans 
were in no serious peril in the ten or twelve years after Bismarck’s fall. On the 
contrary, they actually came to hold the balance of power in Europe, because 
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the Russians had no desire to fight them for France’s lost provinces, but even 
more because both France and Russia were deeply involved in colonial affairs 
and were so nearly at daggers drawn with England that the line of demarca¬ 
tion in European international relations was not between the Triple Alliance 
and the Franco-Russian Alliance, but between England and this latter com- 
bination. For a time at least Germany could afford the weakening of her allies, 
and could pursue a free-hand policy, a policy of having two irons in the fire. 
She could team with France and Russia, or with England, whichever seemed 
profitable. 

Actually, the Germans flirted with the Russians and French, but tried to 
collaborate with the English The intervention of Shimonoseki taught them 
what to expect from the Russians. The English, who were in a tight place, 
should and probably would offer mor \ and their good will was of greater im¬ 
portance and value in the field of overseas expansion Besides, the whole cast 
of mind of the German statesmen made them incline toward England. The 
Emperor’s impulse in 1890 was to dish the Russians and ally with the English, 
an impulse so deeply rooted that it was hound to crop out again and again. He 
was often furious with the English, hut the feeling was one of envy and 
jealousy rather than of dislike or hatred Neither Caprivi nor Mnrschall had 
enough experience to formulate a policy and Baron von Holstein, the soul of 
the foreign office, was distinctly a man of the English orientation. Whatever 
else may be said of Holstein, he had nothing to do with either the Kruger 
telegram or the German naval policy His political ideas weie substantially 
sound. His chief weakness was that he, like Salisbury, was unable to keep pace 
with the times. He continued to think in terms of purely continental policy 
long after other factors had transformed the basis of international relations. 
Tlicre is no indication that he ever really grasped the import of economic 
changes or that he understood the strong current of imperialism. Besides, Hol¬ 
stein had too much of what Chamberlain lacked — the exaggerated calculation 
and the too great finesse. His deep-rooted suspiciousness, his rancor, his pro¬ 
clivities for intrigue helped to confuse matters that were already complicated 
and ended by clouding many issues. 

But even if Holstein had not been Holstein, the German foreign office would 
still have had to reckon with the personality of the Emperor who, if he was 
brilliant and energetic, was also erratic and unaccountable. Hohenlohe, as we 
know from his memoirs, regarded it as his chief duty to guide the Emperor 
and save him from himself. Biilow followed another line. He humored and 
flattered him and accentuated his worst traits. Billow’s reputation as a statesman 
has been pretty thoroughly exploded by the publication of his own memoirs. 
His was a charming, adroit and elusive personality, but he had no deeper seri¬ 
ousness, in fact no depth at all. So far as one can detect he shared the general 
predilection for the English connexion, but he did nothing to check the naval 
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policy of Tirpitz and offered no resistance to the rising force of popular hatred 
toward England. Biilow never did anything that was unpleasant or that might 
injure his own position. 

Quite apart from personalities, however, we can see that the connexion be¬ 
tween Germany and England was a difficult one to maintain or develop, simply 
because of the forces already referred to so often. If there was any one revolu¬ 
tionary change in Europe in this period it was the spectacular rise of Germany 
as a great industrial power and as a formidable competitor in the field of for¬ 
eign trade. Under the circumstances it is hard to see how Germany could have 
avoided colliding with England. The shock might have been cased here and 
there, but the collision of economic interests was inevitable. Germany was vir¬ 
tually driven into colonial expansion and consequently into a big navy policy. 
Commercial pressure and naval rivalry quite naturally disturbed the English 
and gave rise to a popular dislike of Germany which is hard to measure but 
not to be underestimated. The French and the Russians were also competitors 
of the British in the colonial field, but they were not serious trade rivals, so it was 
easier for the British government to get popular support for concessions to 
Russia or France than for concessions to Germany. On the other hand, the 
niggardliness of the English enraged the Germans, who with some justice felt 
that John Bull, already bloated with colonial spoils, wanted the whole world 
for his private preserve. He would, if he had to, give up substantial chunks to 
the Russians or French, but he begrudged the German every trivial bit. It would 
be hopeless to try to understand the Anglo-German problem in these years with¬ 
out taking due account of this clash of economic forces and of the resulting 
embitterment on both sides of the Channel. 

The Emperor William cherished the illusion that he could influence and 
guide his cousin. Tsar Nicholas. Looking back on their correspondence we are 
apt to remember the danger of condescension m personal relationships. Nicholas 
certainly disliked and distrusted William for his patronizing ways. But the 
Tsar’s likes and dislikes played a relatively unimportant part in the formula¬ 
tion of Russian policy, for Nicholas had such a pathetically weak character 
that he was little more than the puppet of his ministers. His father was stolid, 
obtuse and bigotted, but he was firm, even to the point of stuffing the Franco- 
Russian Alliance down the throat of his objecting foreign office. The foreign 
minister, Giers, was a decent bureaucrat who believed in a moderate, peaceful 
policy and in the connexion with Germany. When Berlin refused to renew the 
Reinsurance Treaty in 1890 it cut off Giers completely. There was no alterna¬ 
tive to the French alliance and in the end the Russians felt obliged to capitulate. 
Giers died in 1895 succeeded by Lobanov ■— grand seigneur, diplomat by 

profession and man of ideas. His chief idea was to deal England a telling blow, 
for he hated England and would have liked to see the Continent united against 
her. It was a stroke of luck for Britain that he died after a year of office, for 
Lobanov saw things enough in the large to make substantial sacrifices to get 
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what he wanted. His successor, Muraviev, was something of a fool or at 
any rate a bull in a china-shop. It was he who got Russia so deeply involved 
in the Far East by the lease of Port Arthur. His strength lay in tickling the 
vanity of Nicholas. The Tsar, like many weaklings, was constantly dreaming 
of great achievements. Apparently he always supported suggestions for ex¬ 
pansion and conquest. That accounts for the fact that from 1897 onward the 
influence of Witre began to decline steadily, while the military and naval 
authorities, notably Kuropatkin, came nearer and nearer to complete domi¬ 
nance. When Lamsdorff, the former assistant of Giers, came into control of 
the foreign office in 1900, it was already too late to check the forward party. 
Even when Lamsdorff and Witte stood together they accomplished little Rus¬ 
sian policy was being made by the soldiers who had won over the Tsar and who 
were, before long, to march him straight into the disastrous conflict with Japan, 

Russia was, in these years, the main clement of uncertainty. That the Rus¬ 
sians did not put the Near East so completely on ice as many have supposed, 
has been shown in the body of this work. But there was no knowing when or 
where the Russians would turn. The threat of their advance stretched from the 
Balkans to Korea and kept Europe generally on tenterhooks. This Far Eastern 
policy was in most respects indefensible, and was marked throughout by a 
certain grandiose indifference to the rights and interests of others, by an ap¬ 
palling amount of wrangling within the Russian government and by a reck¬ 
less levity that could end only in disaster. 

We cannot discuss in detail the policy of Austria or Italy. The Austrians 
were obliged, in this period, to pursue a strictly defensive course. Goluchowski, 
who was foreign minister after 1895, lacked repose. His policy estranged the 
Germans and amused the English. It culminated in the status quo agreement 
with Russia of the spring of 1897, the arrangement which appealed to him least. 
In Italy there was, naturally, a sharp dividing line between the policy of Crispi 
and that of his successors. Crispi was the great champion of colonial expansion, 
for which he tried, rather unsuccessfully, to enlist the support of his allies and 
of England. This policy, pursued with a kind of cranky excitability, brought 
Italy into conflict with France, ]ust as the expansion of Germany created fric¬ 
tion with England. It all ended at Adua, and for that catastrophe Crispi must 
be held chiefly responsible. Rudini and Visconti-Venosta, the leading figures 
after Crispi’s fall, were obliged to retrench. They withdrew so far as they could 
from the extravagant colonial program of their predecessor and tried to make 
their peace with France. It has often been argued that the estrangement of 
Germany and England made it necessary for the Italians to loosen the tics of 
the Triple Alliance. But that is a misleading interpretation of the rapproche¬ 
ment with France, for at that time Anglo-French relations were more tense 
than the Anglo-German, and the Italians consequently would have been jump¬ 
ing from the frying-pan into the fire. Italy bargained with France not because 
she wished to, but because she had to. The Anglo-French Entente of 1904 saved 
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her from a difficult situation and enabled her to revive the friendship with 
England which she had had to sacrifice in the years following Adua. If Eng¬ 
land and France had not come together the Italians would hardly have thrown 
in their lot entirely with that of France. 

We know less about the inner springs of French policy than of almost any 
other. We cannot even say why French statesmen like Freycinet and Ribot 
should have been so anxious to conclude the alliance with Russia. There was, 
at the time, no danger — real or apparent — of attack by Germany, yet the 
French leaders were prepared to buy the alliance with milliards of francs of 
the savings of the parsimonious French peasantry and at the price of tying 
themselves to the apron-strings of the reckless Russian autocracy. No doubt 
the Parisian populace dreamed of reconquering the lost provinces with Russian 
help. But it is inconceivable that French statesmen should have deluded them¬ 
selves with such exfiectations. At any rate, the honeymoon of the alliance was 
short enough. The French got little beyond the satisfaction of irritating Eng¬ 
land and a few gams in the Far East. In Africa they were left to their own de¬ 
vices. The Russians had no stomach for African adventure. 

In matters of foreign policy two men stand out from the endless ranks of 
French politicians; one is Hanotaux, the other Delcasse. Too little is known 
of either to form anything like a final estimate. Hanotaux, historian and stu¬ 
dent of Richelieu, was undoubtedly the more significant. He dominated French 
policy from 1894 to i8g8. A disciple of Jules Ferry, he was immensely impressed 
with the need for empire. Since under existing circumstances he had to reckon 
with the hostility of England, he tried to use the Franco-Russian Alliance for 
imperial purposes. Indeed, he went further and attempted to ease the tension 
between France and Germany sufficiently to make co-operation in colonial af¬ 
fairs possible. There was a time, in 1896 after the Kruger telegram episode, 
when Hanotaux and Lobanov might very well have built up something like 
an effective continental combination against England. Lobanov’s death put an 
end to that possibility, but Hanotaux, right down to his fall, attempted to main¬ 
tain respectable relations with Germany and to develop collaboration between 
the two countries. These were the days of the decline in the revenge feeling in 
France. Personally I think that an agreement between Germany and France 
was impossible so long as the Alsace-Lorraine question could not be satisfac¬ 
torily disposed of, but it is not inconceivable that a better feeling might have 
been established. 

Delcasse, who directed French policy after 1898, put an end to all this. From 
his antecedents we may conclude that he had no use for co-operation with 
Germany. He should have had but little sympathy for autocratic Russia. His 
preference probably was, from the very outset, for England and for a revival of 
the entente cordiale of earlier days. But he came into office on the eve of the 
Fashoda crisis. His preferences could play no part. The English made him 
drink the cup to tlie bitter dregs and he was therefore obliged to pursue a pro- 
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trctive policy during the next couple of years. His approaches to Germany 
were hardly meant very seriously, hut were intended to forestall German hov 
tility. The Russians had deserted the French in their hour of tribulation, and 
Delcassc repaid them by throwing himself into their arms. In the years after 
1899 the Russians had the French completely in tow Delcasse could not stop 
them from rushing into disaster in the Far East. He was lucky to be able to 
buy olT the English in the entente of 1904, even at the price of Fiench claims 
in Egypt. 

We have spoken much in these last pages about personalities. That there 
was no Bismarck among them is clear. It would be too much to expect a Bis¬ 
marck in every generation. But in this period a statesman of the highest calibre 
was needed perhaps more than ever, for it must not be forgotten that inter¬ 
national relations were developing to a state of chronic tension The European 
territorial settlement was by no means complete. Nationalism was still ad¬ 
vancing in southeastern Euiope and was threatening the Ottoman Empire with 
disruption; it was already undermining central Europe and foreshadowing the 
disintegration of the Hapsburg Monarchy But for a time many of these cur¬ 
rents ran underground. Most impressive was the rising economic pressure on 
the Continent, the breaking over of European energies into Africa and Asia. 
I have tried to show, in a separate chapter, how closelv this imperialism was 
bound up with the spread of popular education and the wider application of 
the principles of democracy. I have tried to show, too, how important a part 
was played by current sociological interpretations of international relations and 
by the cramping of human energy by the industrial system One cannot study 
this period without marvelling at the exuberance and optimism which went 
hand in hand with recklessness and confidence in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
It was taken for granted that the world was marked out by Providence for 
exploitation by the European white man and that the principle of every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost was natural law. In the writings 
of the statesmen and in the writings of journalists there is very little trace of 
deeper understanding. The rise of Japan, the Adua disaster, the Boxer rising, 
none of these epoch-making events really opened the eyes of Europe. Even Lord 
Salisbury could see in the world nothing but a few virile nations and a large 
number of dying nations. The basic problem of international relations was who 
should cut up the victims. In our own day we have learned otherwise and all 
this now seems long ago. 
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